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THE ABT OP DISPENSING. ^^ ^ 

[Continued from page 8S6, Vol. XVH.] 

Prescribers and Dispensers. 

/Questions of AfecwMrcmente.— Prescriptions are fre- 
^ quently met with in which it is doubtful what size 
of mixture the prescriber intends. The following is an ex- 
ample: 

9 P0t<us. Bromidi S i. 

Sur. Simpl 1 1. 

AgiuB f iv. 

M. ft Sol. 

Sig, One teaspoonfuU three times a day. Dr. Blank. 

Here it is doubtful whether the physician has considered, 
or whether he knows, that a solid, when dissolved, will 
occupy a certain amount of space. This varies with al- 
most every solid, but many substances will displace about 
half their weight of liquid. Does the prescrioer wish the 
above mixture to measure five ounces and four drachms 
(which would be about its size if dispensed as written) or 
did he think an ounce- weight of bromide of potasium, when 
dissolved, would occupy the space of a fluidounce, and 
that the prescription would measure six ounces when pre- 
pared, or did he intend to call for a four-ounce mixture 
and forget to put the letters ' ad ' (to) after the aqiuB f 

If the mixture is dispensed as it is written, it would 
measure forty-four drachms and the amount of bromide 
in each teaspoonful, assimaing the teaspoon to hold only 
sixty minims, would be a little less than eleven grains; 
if a four-ounce mixture was intended, in each teaspoonful 
there would be fifteen grains; if five ounces was in- 
tended, there would be twelve-grain doses of the salt, 
and if he thought the finished mixture would measure six 
ounces, he would expect to get only ten-n:ain doses of 
bromide in each teaspoonf uL It is often difficult to deter- 
mine what to do in such a case and the difficulty is not 
lessened at all when the dispenser remembers that tea^ 
spoons which patients take their medicines with are not all 
imiform in sise, and not one of them but holds more than 
sixty minims or one drachm, which we are taught is the 
regular medical teaspoonful. It will take only six of the or- 
dinary size teaspoons to measure an ounce, so then the dose 
of bromide in the different sized mixtures would be twenty 
grains in a teaspoonful for the four-ounce mixture, 
sixteen grains for the five-ounce, about fourteen and 
one-half grains for the five and one-half-ounce, and 
thirteen and one-third for the six-ounce. Fortunately, 
it would not be serious, as far as the dose of bromide of 
potassium in this prescription is concerned, no matter what 
sized mixture is prepared, as this salt is generally given in 
much larger doses than any here mentioned, but the dis- 
penser is alvxiys right when he dispenses a prescription 
exactly as it is written^ as long as he is not sure there has 
been an error made, or the prescription is not a dangerous 
one. If it is considered necessary, it would be best to see 
the physician before the prescription is prepared, but the 
dispenser should not trouble a prescriber many times to 
ask about his intentions in a prescription of no ^reat 
moment, or he will soon be considered a captious fellow. 
Of course, if there is doubt about an excessive dose of any 
ingredient of the prescription, it is the pharmacist's duty to 
consult the prescriber, no matter how coolly he may expect 
to be received or how little satisfaction be given. As a gen- 
eral thing, it will be found that the intelligent practitioner 
is better pleased to be consulted as to a possiole error on 
his prescription than to learn that a neglect to do so has 
injured his patient. In the case of such a prescription 
as above, the dispenser had better use his own discretion, 
or, better still, dispense as written than disturb the physi- 
cian about such a trifling matter. 

Practical dispensing requires for its satisfactory and 
successful prosecution a considerable versatility of talent. 
Discretion nas to be used and judgment exercised by the 
dispenser; and here is where experience is of great value 
ana enables a man to have a fund of general information 
which may not often be called into requisition, but yet is 
essential to smooth working on some particular occasion. 

Every day some knowledge is gainea which may not be 
wanted again for months; opportunities are constantly 
presented of making observations which will be useful 
at future times; they may not be wanted for months 
or years ; again they may be needed in a few hours, and 
he who remembers the most of what comes under his per- 
sonal observation, will gain knowledge that can never be 
studied from books or taught by the most learned pro- 
fessor. It may not always be the best to go by the bare 
written instructions : tact and forethought must be used, 
and the confidence or both the practitioner and his patient 
will be gained thereby. 

Alteration of Prescriptions, — ^Always keep in mind the 
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make no alteration in a prescription unless you are 
of the writer's sanction. Do not, of course, kill your 
customer for the sake of the rule. Never dispense a pre- 
scription that you fear is a dangerous one; better let it go 
to some other store, whose proprietor is willing to take 
risks on his reputation, or consult the physician. If this 
latter is impossible, and it is imperatively necessary to 
prepare the prescription (which will happen in some very 
rare instances) if it is x)0ssible to prepare it so it will not 
be dangerous, do so, but inform the prescriber as soon as 
possible afterward, that he may sanction your effort. 
When it is necessary to see the physician, make some 
execuse to the customer so that the prescription will be left 
for preparation, to be sent or called for later on. Never 
let the customer suspect there is anything wrong. The 
dispenser is the check upon the physician, and it should 
be the effort of both to protect each other from errors 
being discovered by customers. No doubt the pharmacist 
has the most of this to do, and is always more ready to 
protect the physician than the physician is to protect him ; 
still it is far better for him to do all he can to save the 
physician from the result of a mistake in writing than to 
betray him. The question is often asked, is the dispenser 
justified in effecting the solution or suspension of an in- 
gredient in a mixture which, though prescribed in an in- 
soluble state, is yet to be given in accurate divided doses, 
as, for instance, when subnitrate of bismuth is prescribed 
in an aqueous or alcoholic mixture, should the dispenser 
add a viscous ingredient to suspend it ? Of course, a phar- 
macist may have an understanding with the prescriber, and 
be granted the privilege of making such a change in the 
prescription; but unless this has been done, he should 
under no circumstance add any such material to the other 
articles. No matter how much he may be convinced that it 
would be impossible for the patient to measure out fixed 
portions of the mixture containing equal doses of the bis- 
muth salt, and that he is doing the patient a good turn to 
make the mixture so thick that the powder will be sus- 
pended, and so more evenly distributed in the doses, it will 
be sure to brin^ him into trouble, for the physician will 
want an explanation of why he tampered wit^ his 
writing to the detriment of his patient's stomach. Besides, 
it does not follow that the use of a viscous substance will 
accomplish the object sought, viz., the suspension of the 
bismuth, for the substance that would most likely suggest 
itself to the pharmacist's mind— mucilaee of acacia or of 
tra^acanth— forms with the bismuth a glutinous, almost 
indiffusible mass which sinks to the bottom of the bottle, 
and can only with great difficulty be disturbed. 

Should acid be added to quimne mixtures when none 
have been prescribed? Emphatically, No! If the physician 
wished the quinine dissolved, he would have ordered the 
acid. It must be assumed the physician knows something 
of the medicines he is usin^, ana he probably prefers, for 
good reasons, to omit the acid. The bitter taste of the salt 
or alkaloid is more intense when dissolved than when in 
suspension, and sometimes it agrees better without the 
acid with certain conditions of the stomach. Acids may 
be contra-indicated in many instances, as when a woman 
is nursing an infant, for it is apt to check the secretion 
of milk. All these things are well known to the physician, 
but the dispenser is presumably ignorant of them. Do not 
be hasty in concluding that a fancied error is real, and do 
not make the mistake of confounding your individual 
opinion with the dictates of common sense, as is some- 
times done by many pharmacists. However, if the pre- 
scription calls for a certain amount of acid not sufficient 
to dissolve the quinine, the pharmacist is iustified in add- 
ing enough to dissolve it, assuming the aoctor had for- 
gotten the right quantity. This prescription, written by 
a practitioner in a large city, has oeen presented to many 
different stores: 

If 01, MorrhucBf 

Tr, Gentian, Co,, 

Syr, Prun. Virp,, 

Mucilag, AoacuB fiftfi. 

M. ft. Mist. 

Sig. One teaspoonful three times a day. Db. Blank. 

A large number of pharmacists, when preparing it, have 
concluded, in their individual opinion, tnat the physician 
wished an emulsion, and have effected that result, though 
changing the proportions of the ingredients somewhatto 
do so. They were wrong, and very soon heard so from 
the doctor; for he expected the mixture to separate, and 
had given directions to the patient to shake it up before 
using. 

Is the substitution of liq. Acidi Arseniosi justifiable in 
the following prescription? 

Q Hq. Potass. Arsenitis ^ Si. 

Liq. Hydrarg. PereMor. (Ph. Brit.),. . . 5 1. 

Agues adliv. 

M. ft. Mist. 
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Fowler's solution, being alkaline, precipitates the mer- 
cury, and there is a possibility of the patient getting the 
whole of it in the last dose. 

The same thing may happen when liq. Potass. Arsenit. 
and liq. Strychninse are mixed together, the alkaloid being 
precipitated. In both cases the add solution of arsenic 
should be dispensed, and a little compound tincture of 
lavender addeia. 

A note should be made upon the prescription of any 
change made in it by the dispenser, so that wnen renewed 
it may be prepared the same way, and thus be always uni- 
foniL that is» always have the same effect, look, taste, and 
smell. It is important to remember this, for the least 
change in appearance, odor, or taste in a prescription will 
at once make a patient nervous, and iustly conclude that 
an error has been made; considerable annoyance will be 
given to the dispenser which may be avoided by attention 
to a detail like this. 

Soluble substances should always be dissolved before the 
medicine passes into the patient's hands, when it is possible 
to do so, and it is well, and may be necessary, to use a little 
heat to accomplish this object, but this must not be done 
when there is more of the substance than can be retained 
in solution at ordinary temperature, for when the liquid 
cools the surplus quantity will be deposited as crystals on 
the side of the bottle in a condition m which it will be al- 
most impossible for the patient to take it. 

When, therefore, the solid be in excess of the solvent, it 
must be reduced to the finest possible state of division, 
and rubbed or shaken up with the liquid, and the direction 
to shake the bottle be added. 

It would be well if physicians would remember the solu- 
bility of the solids thev prescribe and to order them in the 
ri^ht proportion to the solvent, that they might be re- 
tamed in solution at ordinary temperature; but as phar- 
macists cannot regulate this, their duty is to have the mix- 
ture in the most permanent condition it can be when it 
leaves their hands, t. 6., as much, and no more, dissolved 
than it can retain under ordinary keeping. 

The dispenser should try, however, to cultivate a feeling 
of confidence in the physicians with whom he is brought 
in contact, so as to be able to call their attention to such 
matters and lead them to prescribe right quantities. 

Extra Doaes.— In many prescriptions it is difficult to de- 
termine whether the dose ordered of certain ingredients is 
safe or not. 

The U. 8. P. ^ves no directions as to the dose of any of the 
drugs it contains. The committee on the last revision did 
not care to assume the responsibitity of deciding doses, as 
there is such a large variation in many substances; for 
instance, iodide of potassium is generaUy given in doses of 
from 2 to 10 grains, vet 20 grains is frequ^itly prescribed, 
and even 1 to 2 dracnms, twice or thrice a day, nave been 
borne by some patients; extract of belladonna is given 
from very small proportions of a grain up to 2 groins, 
yet it would not be sate to state so in the Pharmacopoeia, as 
It might lead to carelessness on the part of some prescriber 
or dispenser. If the small dose only were given in the book 
and a larger one caused the death of a patient, the courts 
might feel disposed to hold the pharmacist responsible for 
dispensing it. Two grains of extract cannabis mdica have 
been given every two hours, but its admlnistrotion was 
watched by several medical men. Some physicians regu- 
larly prescribe teaspoonful doses of subnitrate of bismuth. 
Ordinary doses of narcotics, in some cases, cause great ex- 
citement and very large ones produce a beneficial effect, as, 
for instance, 10 or 20 grain doses of chloral will make some 
men most obstreperous, while drachm doses induce sleep. 
Five ounces of conium juice have been taken daily; pure 
hyoecyamine has been given in a dose of 1 ^in; one 
drochm of the tincture of Indian hemp has been given 
three times a day, and one-half pound of mercury has 
been prescribed for a dose. A physician of this city often 
prescribes teaspoonful doses o£ the tincture of digitalis. 
Sulphate of quinine is often prescribed in heroic doses, and 
as regards the salts of morphine, opium, and its prepara- 
tions, it wotdd be difficult to say where tne maximum limit 
ends. These are a few of the prominent things, and it 
miffht be possible to fp through the whole Pharmacopoeia 
and show that, sometimes, very large quantities of eacn are 
used. The German Pharmacopoeia ^ves a table of maxi- 
mum doses of certain powerful medicines, and if the pre- 
scriber wishes to exceed the quantities there set down, he is 
required to mark the quantity thus (I). Some such rule 
should be adopted by the physicians of this country, for 
it is a constantly recurring difficulty to dispensers to mow 
whether certain quantities prescribed are unusual or dan- 
gerous doses; whether the result of an error on the part of 
the prescriber, or intentional. The pharmacist should not 
be oDhged to bear the responsibility of deciding whether 
excessive doses are safe or not. The Pharmacopoeia does 
not assume to be a guide; prescribers entertain varying 
ideas respecting the potency of drugs, and, as a rule, 
especially if eminent in their particular line, are apt to re- 
sent the idea that their methods of prescribing should not 
be familiar to the dispenser. 

It is not always wise to ask questions of the patient, for 
his suspicions will at once be excited and cannot be allayed 
by anything that afterward may be said, and much annoy- 
ance will thereby be caused. 



Of course, judgment and tact, in tl^^^dall other mat- 
ters, must be used, and the pharmaciBi> ^ho possesses these 
in a marked degree will be the most B^CoesBful. 

If the prescriber is known to be in the habit of prescrib- 
ing large doses and there is a certainty that he understands 
what he is about, it need not trouble the dispenser very 
much, but if the prescription is written by a stranger, the 
dispenser had better have it verified by the physician be- 
fore he prepares it. 

Wishes of Patients,— Psktients often ask that changes be 
made in prescriptions, especially when these have been 
repeatedly compounded; such as leaving out some article, 
or reducing or increasing the dose. The dispenser should 
never accede to such a request without consultation with 
the physician. 

Patients often insist upon being informed of the in- 
gredients in a prescription. This probably is one of the 
many things that is difficult for a dispenser to refuse to 
do, as they are often pressing in their inquiries, and it is 
hard, often impossible, to evaae an answer. Most prescrip- 
tions are so harmless that it would seem to do no wrong 
to tell customers without hesitation what they contain, 
but you never quite know how your information may be 
taken, or how the prescriber will like it, as he may nave 
an object in keeping his patients in ignorance ot what 
they are taking: therefore, it is always best to refuse to 
eive the desired information. They should politely be re- 
ferred to the doctor. 

C^eneral Directions, as a rule, are unsatisfactory, and 
often lead to mistakes. If the pnysician does not take the 
pains, or has forgotten, to write the directions on the pre- 
scription, the dispenser should not be blamed if an acci- 
dent occurs from an excessive dose. Still it is the duty of 
the pharmacist, if the prescription contains enough ot an 
active remedy to do harm, to endeavor to find out m>m the 
patient what directions have been given verbally by the 
prescriber. 

If there have been none given, or if there appears to be 
a confusion in the customer's mind as to what was directed, 
or if he is positive of what was told him, and yet the dose 
is an apparently dangerous one, the pharmacist should 
refuse to prepare the prescription until after the physician 
has been consulted. 

A very common habit of many phcurmacists, when there 
are no directions on the prescription, is to cover the blank 
space of their label with the words '^Use as directed." It 
is wholly unnecessary to do this, and often unwise, as it is 
understood by the patient that the medicine has to be 
taken as directed by the physician, which probably has 
been done verbally, or, in some instances, written on a 
separate piece of paper. In using up the blank space upon 
the label with these unnecessary words, you prevent the 
physician or patient from writing on it any direction, 
utie, or designating notes which may be necessary. Com- 
plaint is constantly made by physicians as to this practice 
on the part of pharmacists, and it would be to the dispen- 
sers' interest to take note of it and change their practice. 

Repetition of Prescriptions.— TJp to a recent period, 
there was no law against the repetition of prescriptions as 
often as the patient desired, but two years ago a law was 
passed in New York State forbidding such a practice, in the 
case of opium and morphine, withoutthe verbal or written 
order of the prescriber. Of course, while this is a Law, 
it should be obeyed, but it seems to be next to impossible 
to be enforced, for it would entirely revolutionize a phar- 
macist's business, and there would be a cry against it, not 
only from the pnarmacists, but also from tne patients, 
that would echo loudly in the legislative halls and very 
soon cause its repeal. The opposite practice has been of 
such long duration that but few would care to try to 
change it. The majority of prescriptions are of such a 
nature that no harm can happen, no matter how often 
they are repeated, nor how long the patient takes them. 
Prescriptions for cough mixtures, or dyspeptic remedies, 
often are, like heirlooms, considered of great treasure in 
some families, being handed down from parent to children, 
loaned as a great favor to neighbors, friends, and acquain- 
tances, and though possibly doing no particular good, yet 
not working any harm. There are some prescriptions, 
such as those containing arsenic, digitalis, strychnine, 
hydrate of chloral, opium, morphine, or other narcotics, 
which^ either from their cumulative tendency or from 
their hability to engender vices on the part of the patient, 
may produce serious results if repeated too frequently ; 
ana it is in such cases, we believe, not alone in the mterest 
of the patient, but also of the dispenser, that the sugges- 
tion be made to consult the physician as to their contmu- 
ance. If the prescriber takes the trouble to write or de- 
signate in any way on the prescription that he does not 
wish it renewed, the dispenser should heed the request; 
for, if he should not, he takes upon himself a great respon- 
sibility which will some day lead to trouble. Where there 
are no such designating marks, it is a matter which each 
pharmacist must decide for himself, but he should always 
Dear in mind that, in this State, if any damage occurs to 
the patient that can at all be traced to the repetition of 
the prescription, he will be placed in a defensive position 
at once, with the certainty that he has been working out- 
side the law, and, in consequence, is a law-breaker. 

Prescription Pads are often furnished to physicians with 
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these words printed on: ''This prescription must not he 
renewed without my consent.'* This is not binding upon 
the pharmacist, and does not need to be regarded auy 
more than if they were not there, unless the pl^sician has 
underscored them, so as to show that he adopts them as 
his own. If repeating prescriptions should cause the loss 
of the work ot only one physician, pharmacists should 
hesitate and consiaer whether what he gains on the 
price of the repetitions will at ail ofbet what he will 
lose by antagonizing a ^ood prescriber. There are but a 
few of the many prescriptions of a store that are repeated 
more than thi^ee or four times, and if the customer is 
made to understand that the refusal to repeat is not for 
the purpose of causing them to pay another fee to the 
physicixm, but is for their own good, it would not take 
long for them to become used to the new rule. 

Oumership of Prescriptions, — To whom does the pre- 
scription belonK? is a question that has vexed pharmacists, 
physicians, and patients many times. The patient con- 
siders he has paia a fee to the physician and received for 
it the prescription which belongs to him, as would any- 
thing else he nad purchased. The pharmacist claims it as 
his property; it being an order upon him for certain goods, 
he should retain it as he does all other orders to show that 
his work was done correctly. The physician asserts that 
the prescription cannot in any sense Wong to anybody 
buthimselt, for, though the patient did pay him a fee, that 
was not for the piece of paper that contained directions 
for the preparation of certain drugs, but was for the advice 
he gave, the skill and care used in diagnosticating the 
case, and the knowledge he possessed of how to relieve the 
distress. The prescription was but a general direction 
to the pharmacist to give certcdn remedies. Often no pre- 



Often customers will ask to have a prescription returned 
without really wishing it done, prompted to do so by an 
idle, transitory thought. These can usually be satisfied by 
a little explanation that it is necessary to keep the paper 
on file. Others wish to keep all their prescriptions so they 
may be prepared against the emergency of g;etting sick 
again; it is needless to say they invariaoly visit the phy- 
sician again every time they are taken sick, and get a new 
prescription ; this class can generally be satisfied with a 
copy. Others wish to keep the autographs of their physi- 
cians, priding themselves on the number they have col- 
lected within a period of time. Still others, from pure cus- 
sedness, and because they think the pharmacist does not 
wish them to have the paper, insist upon its return. These 
two classes will not be satisfied with any excuse the pharma- 
cist may make, and he might as well give up the prescrip- 
tion at first when it is easy to do so than have to do it 
after an altercation of some minutes' duration, when he 
will receive no thanks for his action, but prooably will 
have made an enemy of his customer. 

Of course, none but the original owner of theprescription 
has the right to demand it or a copy of it. Often a pre- 
scription will be loaned to friends who, finding it efficacious 
and wishing to continue its use for a length of time, will 
ask the pharmacist for a copy in order to nave it prepared 
at a nearer pharmacy. This the pharmacist has a perfect 
right to refuse to do if he wishes, as he is entitled to all 
the profits coming from its preparation after having it en- 
trusted to him, but if the original owner asks for a copy 
he should feel obliged to give it to him. Of course, no cas£- 
iron rule should be made in any of these cases; it may 
seem desirable at times to refuse a copy of a prescription 
to a customer when asked for, and even take the risk of 
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scription is given, yet the fee would be expected just the 
same, or he might give verbal directions to the pharmacist 
and the patient thereby would have no prescription at all. 
It is claimed that if the patient owned the prescription he 
could have it repeated indefinitely even after it had ceased 
to be of benefit to his case. 

It is probably difficult to determine just who has the 
best argument in this case ; yet the prevailing opinion now 
is that the customer has the best right to the prescription, 
that when the physician put his directions or orders on a 
piece of paper ana aUowed it to leave his hand he lost all 
control over it, except as he could use his moral infiuence 
on the patient not to have it used more than once. It is 
the only tangible thing the patient receives for his money, 
and in consequence he prizes it at its full value. As to 
using it more than once and being damaged by doing so, 
that is his own risk, and he is generally wiUing to take 
that. Passing out of the customer's hands into that of the 
pharmacist's, with no stipulation that it shall be returned, 
it is the custom in this country for the pharmacist to re- 
tain it. In some countries there is no need of a stipulation 
for its return, for the custom is to always return the ori- 
ginal, retaining only a copy. 

This matter should be dealt with by every pharma- 
cist in the same spirit that governs his whole business. 
It is very seldom that any trouble arises between the dis- 

E\T and customer on this point, and when it does, the 
user can make up his mind that it is his own fault, 
hat he has failed to display tact and discretion. It is 
probably desirable, for the di£n)enser's safety, for him to re- 
tain the original paper, but there is not enough fear or 
danger of a mistake being charged against nim for a 
pharmacist to be too strenuous in refusmg to return the 
prescription, and if there should be such danger, a copy 
can be certined to before a notary. 



losing his trade by doing so, as, for instance, a prescription 
containing an opiate, or an active remedy of any Kind 
which nught be hurtful if left in the customer's hand. 
Again, it may not always be well to refuse a copy to aper- 
son who does not own the prescription. Elaving once 
received the original prescription or a copy of it, the 
customer has no right to ask or demand a second copy of 
it. Tet there is nothing to [hinder the parmacist giving 
as many copies as he is asked for, if he feels so disposed. 

(To be continued.) 

A NEW INHALATION APPARATUS. 

AN improved form of inhalation apparatus has been 
devised by Dr. Jahr, the secretary of the Qerman 
Imperial Health Department, with the oDJect of overcom- 
ing the defects and drawbacks from which all existing in- 
halers appear to suffer. 

One ot the chie{ defects inherent to the latter is the irra- 
tional, or rather neglected, degree of moisture supplied 
with the warmed current of air to the lungs. From the 
observations of Yal^itin, Erieger^ Jelinek, and Benk, it 
follows that there are many conditions when inhaled cur, 
medicated or otherwise, will rather withdraw moisture 
from the lungs which is carried off by exhalation, than to 
deposit it there. Without quoting at length the author's 
theoretical considerations (which may be consulted in the 
original, published in the Deutsche Med. Wochenschrifi)^ 
we will quote his conclusions. He says: 

1. Those substances are most suited for inhalation which 
are easily vaporized, or those of which a notable portion 
may be maintained as vapor in the air, at a temperature 
of about 40' to SO'* 0. (104* to 122' F.). 

2. Notable quantities of remedial agents of the nature 
just mentioned may be introduced by inhalation even into 
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difleased portions of lungs having a reduced power of 
aspiration, provided they are conveyed there hy a current 
of air possessing a temperature above S?"" C. (98.6** F.), 
and completely saturated with steam. For, if such a cur- 
rent of air is inhaled, a portion of the vapor or steam will 
become condensed in the air-passaees, where its tension 
naturally sinks. Taking into consiaeration the tension of 
the vapor employed ana the temperature at which it is 
used, It is possible to calculate the quantity of vapor or of 
medicament which is intended to be conveyed to the respi- 
ratory organs with a given volume of fidr. 

In order to prevent the escape of the medicament from 
the organs, the best plan is to follow the medicated inha- 
lation oy a simple innalation of air saturated with aqueous 
vapor, and possessing the temperature of the body, which 
is not itself capable of carrying off, as vapor, more than a 
trace of volatile substances. In the case of gases used for 
inhalation, however, the last-mentioned fact does not ob- 
tain; for both dry and steam- saturated fiur can dissolve 
the same quantity of gas. 

The apparatus here described is b£ised on the principle 
above outlined, viz., that air fully saturated with steam, 
and at a temperature above that of the body, deposits a 
portion of its moisture in the respiratory organs, when in- 
haled. 

Fig. 2 shows the apparatus in section ; a is a cylindrical 
boiler into which another, 2», is so inserted that there is a 
space of a few centimeters between them. The interval is 
filled with water, which is heated to the desired tempera^ 
ture by a burner placed below. Between the bottoms and 
walls of the two boilers a coil of tubing is so inserted that 
one of its ends projects from the outer boiler at A (Fig. 1), 
and commimicates with the edr^ while the other end, c 
(Fig. 2), opens into the inside boiler b. Opposite the ori- 
fice c, the wall of the outer boiler has a projecting tube, B 
(Fig. 1), likewise of double walls, and a continuation of the 
water-jacket formed by the two boilers. This is provided 
witii a mouth-piece, by means of which the air, which has 
been heated and saturated with steam in 2», is inhaled^ 
The inner boiler is provided with a removable cover. 

At the side of the apparatus, a small boiler is attached 
in which the medicinal volatile substance is vaporized so 
as to impregnate the air inside of the boUer b with it. At 
the same time a jet of steam, conveyed by the tube g from 
the water-jacket, aspirates the volatile vapor, saturates 
the air with moisture, and keeps the ventilator b in mo- 
tion, whereby the vapors are thoroughlv mixed. The 
water produced by condensation within tne inner boiler 
collectfi in /, and is drawn off through a faucet. 

To resume: The air enters at A (where it may first be 
passed through a filter, if desirable), then traverses the 
coil of tubing m the water-jacket where it becomes warmed, 
enters the inner boiler, becomes there saturated with 
moisture and remedial vapors, and is breathed from the 
mouth-piece at C (Fig. 1). Two thermometers indicate 
the temperature of the water and that of the interior 
chamber. 

DeodorlBing and Disinfeoting Iodoform. 

Dr. B. Jaksoh, of Olmiitz, Austria, recommends creolin 
as the most efficient agent, not only for deodorizing, but also 
for disinfecting it. He points out that numerous authori- 
ties have shown iodoform to be devoid of any antiseptic or 
parafliticidal effects. Eronacher, for instance (Milneh. 
med. Wochenach., 1887, No. 29) showed that it exerts no 
influence at all upon the streptococcus of erysipelas or 
upon the bacillus anthrads. He therefore holds that 
iodoform, before use, should be rendered itself aseptic. 
Dr. j£^sch has decided in favor of "creolin" for the fol- 
lowing reasons. In the first place, it is [reported to be] the 
best antiseptic known. Esmarch (Centratbl f. BakterioL^ 
1887, Vol. U.) states that it is far more energetic than car- 
bolic acid in its action upon micrococci producing suppura- 
tion. Secondly, it is [reported to be] entirely free from any- 
toxic effects. And lastly, only a very smafl quantity of it 
is required to deprive iodoform of its penetrating odor, not 
for a short time, but permanently.— After Pharm. Post 

Note by Ed, Am. J&rwggr.— Unfortunately, creolin is a 
pioprietury article, the exact derivation of which is not 
exactly known, and for this reason, any reports as to its 
effecto must be tcUcen cum grano salia. Fischer has de- 
clared it to be a by-product of the carbolic acid manuf ac- 
facture, in which the poisonous, lower-boiling portions 
have been separated. 

19'ote on Creolin. 

In the foregoing paper on " Deodorizing and Disinfecting 
Iodoform," we had occasion to speak of creolin, pointing 
out that its exact composition was unknown. The fol- 
lowing portions of an abstract printed in the Therapeutic 
Odzette of November may serve as a supplement to the 
former: 

Dr. J. Neudorfer, of Vienna, contributes a paper to the 
Med.'Chir. Centralbl, No. 28, 1888, on creolin (London Med- 
ical Recorder, Aug. 20th, 1888). He says that creolin manu- 
facturers have a good reason for not divulging the secret of 
the chemical composition, in as far as it is a secret hidden 
from themselves. It is true that creolin does not contain 
a particle of carbolic acid, the test for which is extremely 



sensitive; for a solution containing but one two-millionth 
part of carbolic acid, on being boiled with Killon's re- 
agent (a solution of nitrate of mercury which contains 
nitrous acid), shows a yellow precipitate, which is dis- 
solved in nitric acid, taking a deep red color. But 
though there is no carbolic acid in creolin, it would not 
be safe therefore to conclude that the latter is absolutely 
non-poisonous, since gas-tar yields many other poisonous 
substances besides carbolic acid, e, a., aiuline, fuchsine, 
mauvin. safranine, etc. To throw ught on this subject, 
Neudorier has made experiments on animals. We cannot 
give the latter in detail, but will give the general results 
and conclusions which the author arrived at : 

1. Intravenous injection of the drug has a poisonous 
effect. 

2. A dose of about 7i grains for every 2 poimds of body 
weight, or of 1 C.c. (16 minims) for every 500 C.c. of blood, 
causes death. 

3. Creolin intensely irritates the sensory, motory, and 
sympathetic nerves, as well as, probably, the nerve cen- 
tres and ganglia. 

But the danger of poisoning must not prevent the use of 
the drug, which, as an antiseptic, is preTerable to carbolic 
acid, salicylic acid, iodoform, or sublimate. In a concen- 
tration of from 1 to 6 per thousand, creolin mav be applied to 
a wound without fesir of poisoning, while it aoes not blunt 
the feeling of the operator's hands, or the edge of his in- 
struments. It has no disagreeable smell, and there is no 
danger of poisoning from mistaking the drug. It pos- 
sesses the following positive virtues : Purulence is dried 
up by its touch, and it leaves on the bandages merely 
some yellowish-green serum. It is, therefore, a drug that 
circumscribes and dries up purulence, a matter of great 
moment to the surgeon. It further exercises a conserving 
effect on elements that have been formed, neither dis- 
solving nor wrinkling them; it seems rather to render the 
intercellular fiuid more viscous. To this property, as well 
as to its action on the vaso-constrictors, it owes its 
haemostatic character. Much remains to be discovered as to 
the aetails of its action, but, generally speaking, it may be 
termed an alterative medicine, because of its effect on the 
sensory, motor, and sympathetic nerves, as well as, 
probably, the nerve-centres. 

Artificial Gooaine. 

Prof. C. Liebbrmann and Dr. F. Giesel have made a 
most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
chemistry of cocaine by publishine a method for convert- 
ing the amorphous secondary alkaloids found in coca 
leaves into pure, crystallizable cocaine. Liebermann 
some time ago communicated the results obtained by him 
in studying the nature of one of these secondary alkaloids 
(isatropyl -cocaine; see Am. Druoo., 1888, 209), and he then 
announced that he had succeeded (with Dr. Giesel) in con- 
verting the troublesome and hitherto useless secondary 
alkaloids into pure cocsdne. The following is an abstract 
of the author's paper, published in the Ser, d, Deutach. 
Chem. Qes., 1888, 3,196: 

As is well known, coca leaves, upon extraction, do not 
yield at once pure cocaine. The latter is always accom- 
panied by a number of amorphous secondary alkaloids, 
which have to be separated before pure, crystallized 
cocsdne can be obtaineo. 

The nature of one of these secondary alkaloids has re- 
cently been cleared up by one of the authors of the pres- 
ent paper. As a general result of the preliminary studies, 
it was found that all the amorphous alkaloids, upon being 
boiled with acids, yielded the base ecaonine. The latter is 
very easily obtained by boiling the alkaloids for about one 
hour with hydrochloric acid, filtering off the separated 
acids (benzoic, etc.), evaporating the acid filtrate to dry- 
ness, and boiling the dry residue with alcohol, to remove 
further portions of benzoic or other acids. Pure hydro- 
chlorate of ecgonine is left behind. 

The base is set free with soda, and purified by recrys^ 
tallization from alcohol. Ecgonine thus obtained was 
found to be absolutely identical with the ecgonine derived 
from crystallized cocaine. 

It now became a question whether ecgonine could not 
be converted back into cocaine by some simple practical 
process. Between ecgonine and cocaine there is an inter- 
mediate base, benzoyl-ecgonine, which consists of ecgonine 
in combination with the benzoyl nucleus. Heretofore 
benzoyl-ecgonine had only been obtained either as a com- 
panion of cocaine or as a product of decomposition of the 
fatter, but never as a synthetic product. This synthesis 
has now been accomplished by tne authors, and the gap 
between ecgonine and cocsdne thereby bridged over. 

The problem was how to cause the benzoyl nucleus to 
combine with ecgonine. This was easily accomplished by 
means of anhydrous benzoic acid (benzoic anhydride), as 
well as by benzoyl chloride. The following method is 
given by the authors (from their patent, dated Aug. 17th, 
1888): 

Make a hot saturated solution of ecgonine (one mole- 
cule) in about half its weight of water, and digest it at the 
temperature of the water-bath for about one hour with 
somewhat more than one mol. of benzoic anhvdride added 
gradually. Then set it aside. It will solidify on cooling 
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or standing, or while being agitated with ether, which is 
required to remove the excess of the benasoic anhydride 
added and the benzoic add formed. The benzoyl-ecgo- 
nine which has been formed, as well as any unaltered 
ecgonine, are almost insoluble in ether and remain be- 
hind. The etherc^ solution, upon evaporation, leaves 
behind all the benzoic acid used in excess. In order to 
obtain the synthetic benzoyl-ecgonine pure, the residue, 
after treatment with ether, is triturated with a very 
smaU quantity of water, cmd the liquid portion separated 
with a filter pump. Benzovl-ecgonine remains behind, 
while the much more soluble ecgonine is dissolved out. 
If care is taken, the yield of benzoyl-ecgonine amounts to 
about ^hty per cent of the weight of the original ecgo- 
nine. From the mother-liquids some more benzoyl-ecgo- 
nine may be obtained by evaporation. And all the uncon- 
verted ecgonine is recovered and added to the next 
operation. 

Benzoyl-ecgonine thus obtained was found to be ab- 
solutely identical with that previously known as a decom- 
I)06ition product. 

The conversion of benzoyl-ecgonine into cocaine had al- 
ready been accomplished or at least pointed out some 
time ago by Einhom. In 1885, W. Merck found that by 
heating benzoyl-ecgonine with iodide of methyl and 
methylic alcohol, in sealed tubes, the former was partiy 
converted into cocaine. But the yield was only about 
4 per cent of the amount of benzoyl-ecgonine employed. 
Emhom subsequentiy discovered a much more simple and 
efficient method for converting benzoyl-ecgonine into 
ethylic or other compound ethers. Cocaine is« chemically, 
benzoyl-ecgonine-methylic ester. The method wbich Ein- 
hom used to produce the ethylic ester was as follows: 
Make a solution of benzoyl-ecgonine in eth^^lic alcohol and 
pass dry hydrochloric acid gas into it, which will cause a 
considerable rise of temperature for some time. Keep on 
passing the gas until the liquid has become cold. Then 
boil it for one hour under an upright condenser, and 
afterwards evaporate it on a water-bath. Dissolve the 
residue in water, and precipitate the filtered solution with 
soda. The precipitate in this case was a base which dif- 
fered from natural cocaine by containing the ethyl (CsHe) 
nucleus, instead of that of methyl (Cat) which exists in 
true cocaine. In order to obtain the latter, it is only 
necessary (at least this is implied by the statements of 
liebermann and Giesel) to substitute pure methylic sJ- 
cohol for the ethylic, to pass dry hydrochloric acid gas 
through the solution ana to proceed further as just de- 
scribed. 

]&y this method, an extremely pure cocaine is obtained 
which forms magnificent crystals. 

The synthetic cocaine has been tested for its physiolog- 
ical effects by Prof. O. Liebreich, and ascertamed by 
him to be identical with that directly obtained from coca. 

Properly speaking, the term ** synthetic " cannot be ap- 
plied to this artificial cocaine, since it is not possible, as 
yet to build it up from the elements themselves. There is 
every likelihood, however, that this will be eventually ac- 
complished. 



The "Gum Arabic" of the Present Market. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Pharmaceutical Society, 
Mr. Petit C€dled attention to the numerous and strange 
varieties of gum now to be found in the market. In ap- 
pearance they will pass and do sell readily for gum 
Arabic or gum Senegal, and, indeed, they answer for most 
purposes. But when the classic tests are applied to them 
they are quite bewildering. Alcohol, for instance, will not 
precipitate them when added in the usual prox)ortion, and 
lerric salts will fail in many cases to produce the char- 
acteristic coagulation. Hence assays of preparations con- 
taining eum have become liable to suspicion ; no analyst 
would like now to declare for certain tnat a specimen of 
gum syrup, for example, does not contain the quantity of 
gum it should. Gums reaching our markets at present 
have so strange a chemical behavior that new investiga- 
tions on the subject are quite necessary. Mr. Marty m- 
quired whether the ferric salt employed as reagent was not 
acid ; it was stated in reply that pei*f ectly neutral ferric 
chloride had been used, and found often to fail to coagu- 
late solutions containing as much as 10 per cent and more 
of ^um. Mr. Bourguelot added that he had of late ex- 
anuned specimens of gum with the polariscope, and 
noticed their refractive power was most variable and often 
quite different from what we were accustomed to find it. 
Another member suggested there was perhaps some Ger- 
man adulteration at the bottom of all this. But Prof. 
Bouchardat said the term gum is at best very vague, is 
applied indifferentiy to various substances, and nowa- 
days when we buy ** gum " we hardly know exactly what 
we are getting— which sentiment seemed to agree with the 
general feeling after listening to the discussion.— C%6m. 
andDrugg. 

>♦• 

Absinthe^ which was introduced into Europe by French 
soldiers after the Algerian war in 1844, is now one of the 
larsest manufactures of European liquor trade, 2,000,000 
gallons being made yearly in Neufchatel. 



IMFBOVXD FUNNEL. 

Civ page 105 of our last volume, we described an im- 
■ prpved funnel, proposed by Witt, into which perfo- 
rated plates of glass, porcelain or other material could be 
introduced, so as to cause the filtering surface to present a 
greater area than is possible when a folded filter is laid in 
the funnel. 

Dr. Hirsch has now introduced an additional improve- 
ment, consisting in the sides of the fun- 
nel being made straight, ands the dia- 
meter of the place where the perforated 
Elate is to rest being made larger. These 
unnels are made of porcelain. We would 
suggest that ihby be also made of glass, 
since it is always preferable to be able 
to watch the operation of filtration. 

When these funnels are used, a sheet 
of filtering paper or other suitable ma- 
terial is laid upon the perforated disc 
so that the interior of the sides is also covered, for which 
purpose folds will have to be made in the filtering paper, 
if the vacuum pump is to be used, the filtering paper must 
be of sufficient strength to withstand the pressure. Addi- 
tional support mav be given to the paper by putting below 
it a layer of purified cotton or asbestos. 

POISON BOTTLE. 

THB Chemist and Druggist describes a bottie invented 
by Mr. E. 8. Hermes, which is intended to be of blue 
^lass with a fluted back. The special feature of the bottle 
18 the fact that its top is its bottom— a sort of materialized 
Irish bull, as it were. What resembles the neck of the 
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bottle is reaUy a dummy ; the opening being in the bottom, 
as shown in the illustration. It strikes us as quite ** Eng- 
lish " to invent a bottle with the outiet so situated that in 
the event of the stopper being loose the contents will 
readily escape. It is quite evident that the bottle being 
emptv, it will then be impossible for any one to be poisoned 
by what it doesn't contam. 

SWINaS FOB BEAKEBS. 

WHEN beakers are immersed or placed over a water- or 
steam-bath, there is no difficulty in wiping their 
exterior surface rapidly before pouring out the contents, 
so that the adhering moisture or water cannot contaminate 
the contents. But when the beakers had been immersed 
in a glycerin- or oil-bath^ the operation of cleaning and 
wiping the outside is mconvenient and tedious. To 
remedy this drawback. Max Kaehler has devised a sort of 
collar and swing, by means of which beakers may be held 
in such baths, or supported over them. The construction 
will be underistood by examining the cut. As will be seen, 
the beakers may be raised or lowered by means of rods 
passing through sockets with set-screws, and may be kept 
m an oblique condition— for the purpose of allowing tne 
adhering liquid to drain off— by means of the lateral rods 
a, a, — After Chem, Zeit 



Syrup of Phosphate of Iron. — A syrup containing less 
acid than former preparations and less liaole to give a pre- 
cipitate when diluted is suggested by R. Wright: Place 
in a flask 360 grains of iron wire; 6 fl. oz. syrupy phos- 
phoric acid of s.g. 1.60; and 9 fl. oz. distilled water. Close 
the flask with a plug of cotton-wool and dissolve the con- 
tents with heat. Filter into 72 fl. oz. simple syrup and 
pass sufficient water through the Alter to make the pro- 
duct measure 96 fl. oz. 
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Notes on BsBontial Oils.* 



Oil of Bay.— The figure for spec, gravity of this oil, 
given by the U. S. Phann. as 1.040, has been previously 
pointed out as incorrect. According to Schimmel & Co., 
the oil distilled by their New York house has the spec, 
grav. 0.9806 at W C. 

Oil of Oananga.— Though ylan^-ylang oil is derived 
from C»nanga odorata, yet it is evident Siat the place of 
gpx>wth and perhaps other conditions greatly influence the 
properties or the essential oil of this plant. In the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the oil produced from it possesses the 
well-known exquisite odor. That distilled from the plant 
gpx>wn in India, on the other hand, has a mi\ch less agree- 
able odor, so much so that it can only be used by soap- 
makers. 

Oil of Orange. — ^The practical test of distinction between 
the oil of bitter and that of sweet orange, is the taste, for 
which purpose a sample of the oil of bitter orange of 
known punty should be accessible. 

OU ofEuccUyptua and EucalyptoL—lt will be remem- 
bered that there nas been, for some years past, a difference 
of opinion between Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, and some 
English chemists, whether eucalyptol is a constituent of 
the oil of Ettcaiyptus amygdcUina or not. The former 
denied, and the latter asserted it. It has now been shown 
by Fjnof. Wallach, of Bonn, that the said oil, as now found 
in the market, actually contains eucalyptol. Schimmd 
& Co. believe that this may be due to the ciureless collec- 
tion of the leaves, those of E, gkbulua having been mixed 
with the other variety. That this happens, is shown by 
the Quoted testimony of an Australian expert. Steps 
have been taken to procure a supply of genuine leaves of 
E. amygdalina^ when the question will, no doubt, be 
finally settled. 

The eucalyptol which was formerly on the market, said 
to be derived from E. amygdcUina, was produced by frac- 
tional distillation over caustic potassa, and consisted 
mainly of phellandren (CitHit) or eucalypten, and about 
20:t of eucalyptol (CitHisO). A mixture of this kind has 
the spec. grav. 0.809, is strongly laevoj^yre, and does 
not solidify when put into a freezing mixture. It may 
easily be recognized by the following reaction: Mix 1 
C.c. of the oil with 2 C.c of glacial acetic acid, and add 1 
or 2 C.c. of a concentrated aqueous solution of nitrite of 
sodium. On gently shaking, tne separated oil will conceal 
almost suddenly to a crystalline magma of nitrite of phel- 
landren. Neither pure eucalyptol nor the oil of Eucalyp- 
tu8 globulus affora this reaction. 

A new kind of Australian oil of Eucalyptus has been an- 
nounced by Mr. Bosisto under the name of ''Bosisto's 
Standard Test Eucalyptus-Oil." It is stated to have the 
spec. grav. 0.920 at lO" C, boiling point 176'-178" C, 
polarization 10 degrees to the right, and to be capable of 
dissolving 20% of salicylic acid. It is also stated to be 
"the unadulterated product of fresh Ehicalyptus leaves*' 
[it is not said of what species] and to 3rield, under proper 
treatment, 70% of eucalyptol of the spec. grav. 0.915 at 
W C, or 62^ eucalyptol, spec. Krav. 0.930 at 16* C, form- 
ing clear, colorless crystals at —14^ C, and melting at 
—1 C* 

i^iicaZ]/!pto{.— Schimmel & Co. annoimce that they have 
discoverod, in the lowest boiling portion of crude oil of 
camphor, a small proportion of cineol or eucaljrptoL 
amounting to 5 or 6 per cent of the crude oil. Oil of 
camphor has already ramished other very interestinK or 
important products, the principal among which is saffrol. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the use of ordinary 
oil of eucalyptus in form of spray, in sick-rooms, is often 
excessively annoying to the persons who have to breathe 
this air. It affects many persons in the same manner as 
wood-spirit does, and it is believed that this is due to the 

Eresence of valeraldehvde. If eucalyptol is used instead, 
owever, no such effects are noticed. 

Citral and Citronellon. — A preliminary examination.of 
certain essential oils has shown the existence of certain 
principles to which the discoverers, Schimmel & Co., of 
Leipzig, have provisionally assigned the above name. 

Tne oil of Backhousia citriodora, a close relative to 
Eucalyptus, contains, as chief constituent, a substance 
apparently of the nature of an aldehyde or keton, which 
has an intense odor of lemons. Several other oils having 
similar odor were then examined, and the same constitu- 
ent was found in these, though in varying quantity. 
Thus oil of lemon contained 6 to 8 per cent of it, the oil of 
citronella fruit about 30$^, and oil of lemon grass a large 
quantity. To this body the name of citral ma been pro- 
visionaUy assi^ed, and the attention of chemists baa 
been invited to it, as it seems a promising object of study. 

Citronellon is the name for the present given to a keton 
(or aldehyde) existing in the oil of Eucalyptus maculata 
var. citriodora. 

Oil o/Zeawx— Kesso-root, from Patrinia acabioacefolia, 
the Japanese representative of valerian, yields an oil 
which will probably turn out to answer as a substitute for 
oil of valerian. 

Oil of Lavender. — The Qerman government has permit- 
ted the use of this oil or of oil of rosemary, in certun pro- 
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portions, to cover the bad odor of the evil-gmellinf: mix- 
ture of wood-naphtha and pyridine baaes wMoi are 
prescribed for denaturalizing alcohol. It is only a question 
of time when some radioed change will have to be made 
in this method, as the agent for denaturalizing is repulsive 
in odor and injurious to health, and the aromatdcs pre- 
viously mentioned do not fully cover the bad smell. 

[The question, how to denaturalize alcohol so that it 
cannot practically be restored to a condition allowing its 
use for mtemalpuzposes, is a most important one in politi- 
cal economy, various countries have tried different sub- 
stances, but the latter are either too disagreeable in odor, 
or they may, after all, be so far separated as to render the 
alcohol again fit for consumption. The agent used should 
have as near a boiling point, and its vapor as near a ten- 
sion as that of alcohol itself. It should not be precipitated 
on dilution, and it should impart to the alcohol such a dis- 
agreeable taste that no one would use it internally. It 
would be well if it had an odor, but it is not at all neoes- 
sarv that this should be very Prominent. At all events, 
it should not be nauseating. If^such a substance could be 
found, it would at once smoothen the way, in this coun- 
try, to freeing alcohol used in the arts from the internal 
revenue tax ; and moreover, it would be very profitable to 
the discoverer.— Ed. Am. Dbugg.] 

In view of the confiicting statements regarding the 
physical properties of oil of lavender, which are likely to 
be officially defined by the Carman g;ovemment. Schim- 
mel So Co. state that absolutely genuine oil of lavender 
[not rectified] has spec. grav. 0.895 at 15* C, or 0.890 at 
20' C. It is soluble in 8 parts of alcohol of 0.864 (80)0 [the 
rectified oil is soluble in 3 parts of alcohol, sp. gr. 0.895]. 

On distiUing 100 vol. of tne crude oil, nothing passed over 
at 160' C, 6.5 vol. at 185'-190' C, and 78.5 vol. at 190^ 
250' C. ; altogether 85 vol. 

It is evident that no official directions regarding quali- 
ties or characteristics of essential oils shotud be promul- 
gated anvwhere, without consulting the large manufac- 
turers, who alone have the requisite data necessary to 
characterize many of these oils, as they are put on the 
market. 

Oil of^ CocJUearia.— The market contains a spurious 
on, consisting of oil of rue mixed with a little oil of mus- 
tard. 

Oil of Sumbtd.Snmbui root is becoming excessively 
scarce. In Russia it has ceased to be an article of com- 
merce. It was formerly brought by merchants of Bo- 
khara (Turkestan) to the annual fair at Nishni-Novgorod, 
but, for some years past, the absence of demand has 
stopped all supplies. 

Oil of Cloves. — ^In connection with this article, Schim- 
mel & Co. make a statement which will be received with 
interest. As is well-known, the Oerman empire admits 
certain dutiable articles duty free, provided they are 
used, under proper GK>vemment control, merely for manu- 
facturing other products, and are thereby, in themselves, 
renderea unfit for use. Spices belong to tnis class. Here- 
tofore it has been a common practice with many distillers 
of essential oils (whether the raw material x>aid duty, or 
was manipulated in bond) to dispose of the exhausted 
material by selling it to those who used it for purposes of 
adulteration. This seems to have been particularly prac- 
tised in Hamburg, then situated outside of the customs 
boundaries. The new regulations, and the absorption of 
Hamburg within the Oerman custom limits, wiu make 
this nefarious practice very unprofitable, and render it 
almost impossible. If any spices are imported, under 
bond, for the purpose of oiBtilling off the oil, they must 
be worked under the control of custom inspectors, and the 
dregs must afterwards be destroyed in the presence of the 
same officers. 

[Qt^ery: What do some of our manufacturers do with 
the fully or partially exhausted dregs of spices or other 
aromatic articles yieldin2[ essential oils? We do not 
reflect upon the quality of the oils, nor do we want to be 
understood as believing our best firms to encourage the 
fraudulent practices of others. But we have been crodibly 
informed that quite an amount of exhausted material has, 
off and on, been disposed of at private sale, and we only 
wonder what has become of it.— Ed. Am. Dbuqo.] 

Oil of Pafc^ouZt.— Experiments are being made in 
Paraguay to test the possibility of cultivating the pat- 
chouli plant. Since an acre of ground can yield as mucn as 
1 ton per year of the leaves, its cultivation would be quite 
profitable. [In our judgment, patchouli could be grown 
to advantage in many localities of (Central America. —Sto. 
Am. Druqo.] 

on of Tanw.— According to M. H. Peyraud, oil of 
tansv, when administered to dogs, produces a condition 
much resembling that of rabies. The same authority has 
tried the oil as a remedv or preventive of this ^iease. 
He made experiments with a number of dogs, all of which 
received injections impregnated with the poison of rabies. 
Some of the dogs had previously received injections of oil 
of tansv. All of those not treated with the latter died, 
while the others have remained well up to the time of pub- 
lication of the results (eight months). 

Oil of Rosemary.— According to Schimmel So Co., abso- 
lutely genuine oil of rosemary [not rectified] has the spec. 
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grav. 1.905 at 15* C. or 0.900 at 20** C. It requires for solu- 
uon at least 12 parts of alcohol of 0.864; even this shows 
traces of turhidity. On distilling 100 volumes, 4.6 vol. 
passed over up to 170' C. and 84 vol. between 170* and 
200' C; that is, altogether, 88.6 voL at or below 200' C. 

Oil of Sandal, West-Indian,— -The problem of the botani- 
cal source of the West Indian Sandal wood is likely soon 
to be solved, as a living plant or small tree is on the way 
to Europe from Venezuela. 

Oil of Mustard, essential. — A statement was recently 
made by Paul Birkenwald (in an inaugural dissertation 
published at Dorpat), regarding the yield of essential oil 
rrom mustard, which shows such excessive figures that 
Schimmel & Co. felt compelled to announce, on l^e basis 
of their twenty-two years' experience of manufacturing 
the oil on very large scale, that the largest yield obtained 
by them was — 

from Dutch mustardnseed (Brassica nigra) 0.90j^. 

from Russian mustard-seed (Sinapis juncea). . .0.6!^. 

Oil of Tlang-ylang. — The great diversity in grades and 
prices of oil of ylang-ylang on the market is said to be 
chiefly due to the fact that some manufacturers collect 
only the most volatile and exquisitely-odorous portion of 
the oil, while others extract the oil more or less com- 
pletely. The latter portions of the distillate are reported 
to be rather insipid or faintly odorous only. 100 parts of 
fresh ylang-ylang flowers furnish altogether about 1.2 parts 
of essential oil. The best manufacturers are said to collect 
only about half of this. 

Menthol, — A mentholin snuff has been introduced, which 
is composed of menthol, sugar of milk, and grouna coffee. 
It is recommended in coryza. 



the generator as shown in the cut. At g and h, stop- 
cocks are inserted. C is a wash-bottle containing siu- 
phuric acid. The connecting tube between this and the 
flask A is likewise provided with a stopcock p. The two 
cylinders following C are charged with pieces of chloride 
of calcium, and the last cylinder with ^ass-pearls moist- 
ened with suh>huric acid. Whenever necessary, fresh 
acid may be admitted in this cylinder through the funnel- 
tube above, and the waste acid drawn off below. 

To start the apparatus^ the stop-cocks n and h are 
closed, g is opened, and air blown mto the tube m. This 
will cause hydrochloric acid to flow from B into A, 
When enough has entered, a is closed. The water-bath is 
now warmed to about 60' O. (122' F.), whereupon chlorine 
will be evolved. The gas passes through the successive 
wash apparatuses and issues dry and pure. When the 
operation is to be interrupted, the stop-cock h is first 
opened, p is then closed, and the warm water drawn off. 
If there is still development of gas, tibis will drive the acid 
contained in the flask A over into the receptacle D. 

Heavy black rubber-tubing is used for all connections. 
The only joint which is apt to rgive out soon is at d. All 
connections should be fastened by copper-wire. The corks 
to be inserted in A (and elsewhere) are to be first well 
soaked in paraffin, and then firmly and deeply inserted. 
When the apparatus has been emptied of gas, all the stop- 
cocks are closed to prevent access of air, until it is to be 
started again.— (T^m. CentraXbh 

Maximum Dosefl of New Bemedies. 

Dr. B. Fischer gives {Pharm, Zeitung) the following 
maximum doses in grammes : 
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Vosmaer^ chlorine generator. 



CONSTANT LEVEL FOB WATER-BATH. 

GAT LussAO's arrangement, on the principle of a '^ Mari- 
otte's Bottle," for keeping the liquid in a filter at a 
a constant level, answers equaliv well for a water-bath or 
a water-oven, and I have so usea it for several years. 

The arrangement consists of a bottle, for convenience a 
** Winchester quart," fitted with a rubber stopper, through 
which pass three tubes, as shown in the figure. A is a 
long straight tube open at both ends; it passes nearly to 
the Dottom of the vessel. J9 is a bent tube, also open, and 
terminates below A ; it is intended to act as a siphon. At 
£ it is bent thrice upon itself in order to prevent the heat- 
ing of the column of water by convection, but when used 
for a water-oven the double l>end is dispensed with. Tube 
C terminates inside the cork, and is opened or closed as 
necessity requires by means of the caoutchouc tube and 
elass roa D. The bottle is filled throiigh A by means of a 
funnel, the plue D being removed whilst filling; when the 
plug is replaced, any further quantity of water added will 
run out through Bj and when the supply of water through 
the funnel ceases, it will continue to now until the level of 
the liquid in the water-bath ^is at the same horizontal plane 
as the bottom of tube A, If more water be added directly 
to the bath, the water will rise in tube A ; it therefore an- 
swers as a gauge of the level in the commimicating vessel. 
— W. H. Symons in Pharm, Joum, 

CHLOBINS QENEBATOB. 

AVosBfAER describes an apparatus for generating 
• chlorine which has the tiavantage that it can be 
employed for a long time without recharging. The ac- 
companying cut gives a schematic view of the arrange- 
ment. 

A is the two-necked generating flask standing in a wa- 
ter-bath which can be heated. At the bottom of the flask 
is a layer of pieces of glass or pumice, and on top of this, 
a rather high layer (about li kilo— the sizes of the flasks, 
etc., being adjusted to this) of the best manganese dioxide 
in small pieces. 5 is a reservoir for hydrochloric acid 
standing about 18 higher than A. This reservoir has 3 
necks, one bearing a stoppered funnel, the second a tube 
m, and the third is connected by §^ass-tubing, bed, with 



Gkiy Lunao's conatant-level iHPpftrataa 

(To he given toith the utmost caution,) 

Single InM 

doee. hours. 

Hydrocblorate of Erythrophlooine 0.01 0.(»8 

Garbolate of Mercury 0.08 0.1 

Formamidate of Mercury 0.08 0.1 

Peptonate of Mercury 0.03 0.1 

Salicylate of Mercury 0.08 0.1 

Hydrobromate of Hyoscine 0.001 0.008 

Sulphate of HyoBcyamine 0.001 0.008 

Nitroglycerin O.OOl 0.005 

Strophanthin 0.0005 0.008 

(To be given with caution,) 

Sbigto In 24 

doee. hoiin. 

Hyperosmio Add 0.015 0.05 

Agariciu 0.015 0.05 

Amylene Hydrate 4.0 8.0 

Aoetanilide (aotifebrin) 1.0 8.0 

Tannate of Cannabin 1.0 2.0 

Cannabinon 0.1 0.8 

Hydrochlorate of Ck>caine 0.1 0.8 

Quajacol 0.1 0.5 

HydroquinoD 0.8 1.5 

Hypnon 0.5 1.5 

lodol 0.2 1.0 

Osraate of Potassium 0.015 0.06 

E^airine 1.0 4.0 

Methylal 4.0 8.0 

Besorcin 8.0 10,0 

Sulphate of Sparteine 0.08 O.l 

Sulphonal 4.0 8.0 

Sulphate of Thalline 0.5 1.5 

Tartrate of Thalline 0.5 1.5 

Tincture of Strophanthus 1.5 (min.) 5.0 

••• 

Cough-Medioines.— Dr. H. C. Wood, of Philadelphia. 
Pa., recommends as a domestic remedy four parts each of 
Whiskey, Paregoric, and Glycerin, and one part of Chloro- 
form. To be shaken before usine, dose a teaspoonful. An- 
other mixture, with citrate of potassium as the active 
agent, consists of Potassium Citrate, | i. ; Lemon- juice, 
f I iss. ; Syrup of Ipecac, f 5 ss. ; Paregoric, f 3 iij. Enough 
syrup to make f 3 iij. The dose is a dessertspoonful, for 
an aault, every 2 hours. 
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Paper Pulp in Fharmaoy. 



Filter paper, beaten or shaken into a pulp, can be put 
to a varietur of uses. It answers excellently as a dividing 
a^nt for oils and resinous substances in the preparation 
or aromatic waters, syrups, and elixirs. In the cleansing 
of turbid a<}ueous, nydro-alcoholic and saccharine liquids 
its applications are veiled and valuable. In the prei>ara- 
tionoi aromatic waters, the results of its use surpass those 
obtained from the articles generally used as such, as cotton, 
magnesium carbonate, precipitated calcium phosphate, 
talc, '' infusorial earth,** powdered glass, silica, pumice- 
stone, kaolin, animal charcoal, etc. To the fr^uently 
used magnesium carbonate the objection exists tnat its 
solubilitv is such as to throw out of solution the salts of 
strychmne, morphine, etc., when dissolved in a liquid 
made by the interv^ition of this substance. Cotton neither 
gives ffood results nor is easily manipulated. Bugar and 
alcohol are entirely too prone to cause fermentation in 
medicated waters. Most of the substancesnamed are sel- 
dom pure enouffh for use, while most fail to give univer- 
sally good resims. 

Paper pulp proved to be such a desirable medium in the 
production ot medicated waters that a trial of it in the 
manufacture of some aromatic syrups and elixirs naturally 
followed. After its repeated use, I can safely say that in 
purity of product, beauty of appearance, and exquisite 
flavor, its results are imequalled. 

All torn filters, filter trimmings, and scraps of clean 
filter paper are saved, so that it is seldom necessary to 
employ entire sheets. For the vast majority of prepara- 
tions ordinary filter paper will answer excellently. If an 
exceptional purity be required, chemically pure paper can 
be employed. Ordinary filter paper is often contaminated 
by iron, which can be removed by washing the paper first 
in a dilute nitro-h^drochloric acid, and then with water, 
imtil free from acid. 

Paper-pulp was first employed in the manufacture of 
medicated waters by Jfiunes Ruan.* He used 60 grains of 
paper and 30 minims of oil to make 2 pints of water. My 
experience has led to the use of 90 grains. The appended 
formulBB include such as have, in my experience, proven 
practical: — 

For Anise^ Caratoay. Cinnamon, Fennel, Peppermint, 
or Spearmint water. — Take of the oil 30 minims; of filter 
paper 90 grains, and water to make 2 pints. Tear the 
paper into small pieces, put it into a quart bottle, and 
drop the oil thereon. Aad in small portions 2 pints of 
water, shaking thoroughly after each addition until the 
paper is disintegrated. Filter, pouring back the first 
filtrate. When the liquid ceases to drop, carefully remove 
the pulp from the filter, press out the remaining liquid 
into the funnel again, and pour sufficient water on the 
filter to make 2 pints. 

Camplwr TTafer.— Take of— 

"* Oamphor IdOffraiiis. 

Alcohol i fluid oance. ^ 

Filter paper 90 grains. 

Water to make 2 pints. 

Dissolve the camphor in the alcohol, pour the solution 
upon the shredded paper contained in a wide dish, and stir 
it about until the alcohol has nearly all evaporated. Then 
place the paper into a bottle and proceed precisely as 
directed above for the other aromatic waters. 

To Clear Muddy TTa^er.— In obtaining beautifully clear 
water for ordinary pharmacal purposes from the horribly 
muddy water sometimes furnished to the St. Louis con- 
sumers, the use of paper-pulp gives eminently satisfactory 
results. 

Shake about 1 ounce of filter paper into a fine pulp, in a 
bottle, by the gradual adding oi i a gallon of water. Pour 
this at once in a plaited filter in a large funnel, and keep 
it constantly filled by fresh portions of the water. This 
** bed *' will filter many gallons of water as clear as crystal, 
it matters not how muddy originally. 

To filter a liquid having a finely-divided precipitate in 
a state of suspension, treat it just as directed for muddy 
water. 

To Clarify Turbid Honey or Simple <5yrt*p.— Beat 1 
ounce of filter paper for each gallon of material into a 
pulp in a mortar, using a few ounces of water for the pur- 
pose; mix it gradually and thoroughly with the honey or 
syrup, and heat rapidly to the boilinj^ point. When it litis 
partially cooled, strain through a thick fisuinel cloth. 

For simple syrup, the paper should be the white variety, 
as the boiling temperature, in connection with the use of 
gray paper, is liable to give the syrup a yellowish tinge. 

Syrup of Tolu,—Take of: 

Tincture of tola 2 fiuidounces. 

Sugar 28 avoirdupois ounces. 

Filter paper 180 grains. 

Water to make 3 pints. 

Pour the tincture of tolu on the paper contained in a 
bottJe, add 2 ounces of the sugar, and shake them together. 
Gradually add 1 pint of water, shaking well after each 
addition. Shake the bottle at short intervals during two 
hours, and then filter. When the liquid ceases to drop, 

• Amer. Jour, Pharm., 1W4. 



carefully remove the pulp from the Biter and press the 
excess of liquid into the funnel again. Add the sugar, and 
dissolve by agitation, without the application of heat. 
Strain through flannel, and pour sufficient water on the 
strainer to make the syrup measure 2 pints. 
Syrup of Ginger.— Take of: 

Fluid extract of ginger 1 fluidounoe. 

Sugar 80 avoirdupois ounces. 

Filter paper 120 grains. 

Water. to make 2 pints. 

Make this syrup according to the directions given for 
syrup of tolu. 
Syrup of Orange.— 'Take of: 

Sweet orange peel (freed from 

the inner white portion) Zi avoirdupois ounces. 

Alcohol 5 fiuidounces. 

Sugar 28 avoirdupois ounces. 

Filter paper 180 grains. 

Water. to make 2 pints. 

Macerate the orange peel in alcohol during four days; 
then press out the liquid and pour it into a bottle, on the 
paper, and continue, as in the preparation of s^rup of tolu. 

Compound Syrup of SquiU.—To prepare tms syrup fol- 
low the directions of the PharmacopoBia, except that in- 
stead of rubbing the liquid with precipitated phosphate of 
calcium, it is shaken up with 180 grains of filter paper, and 
filtered therefrom. 

Elixirs, Simple or Compound.— In making any elixir, 
reserve two ounces of water from each pint of elixir with 
which to form a pulp of 60 grains of filter paper (60 grains 
to each pint). Add the elixir slowly, and with vigorous 
shaking, to the pulp mixture contained in a bottle suffi- 
ciently large to hold the entire amoimt. Allow it to stand 
for two or three days before filtering, shaking it often in 
the meem time. 

For an elixir of salicylic acid, salicylate of sodium, or 
any other salicylate, the filter paper must be absolutely 
free from iron, or the preparation will soon become dis-' 
colored. For these, chemically pure paper, or ordinary 

gaper freed from traces of iron by means of diluted nitro- 
ydrochloric acid, should be used.-^OHN C. Falk in 
Weatem Druggist. 

Alkaloids in Cod-Liver Oil. 

Armand Gautier and L. Mourgnes announce the discov- 
ery, in cod-liver oil, of several alkaloids, some of them of 
great activity, which appear to belong to the class of leu- 
comaines, a class of alkaloidal bodies wluch are constantly 
being formed in the animal organism and which the latter 
is constantly endeavoring to get rid of through the secre- 
tions. 

The authors examined both the colored and the bleached 
varieties of cod-liver oil, but they extracted the alkaloids 
which they studied from the bleached, as this is generally 
regarded the most active, and it seemed to the authors 
desirable to ascertain the cause of this activity. 

The particular oils used, by the authors were obtained 
directly from Newfoundland and Norway. The authors 
account for the presence of alkaloids in the oil in the 
following manner: 

It is known that the fish caught imder the name of cod, 
comprise the great cod ((ifadusmorrhua), thedorsh (Oadua 
caUarias), and the small cod {O. carbimarius) ; also to a 
slight extent, along the coasts and bays, the Oadua polla- 
chxua and Q. molva. Their livers, after being washed and 
placed in vats, exude spontaneously a pale yellow or pale 
ffreenish oil, which by a species of fermentation or self- 
aigestion (not putrefaction) becomes acid, and being in 
contact with the hepatic cells, becomes charged with 
biliary matters and acquires a yeUow color. At the same 
time also, certain alkaloids are dissolved by the oil, for that 
portion of the natural white or greenish oil which had 
previously exuded, contains none of these alkaloids, or but 
traces of them. 

Extraction of the AUcaloida. — The process finaUy used 
by the authors is the following : 

Treat 100 kilos of pale yellow cod-liver oil, with its own 
volume of alcohol (of 33 per cent), containing 4 Gm. of 
oxalic acid per liter. This treatment must be thorough. 
The alcohohc solution is then separated, almost exactly 
neutralized with chalk, filtered, and the filtrate freed from 
alcohol in a vacuum apparatus at a temperature of 45*" C. 
The residue remains liquid. It is digested with precipitated 
carbonate of calcium, and the liquid lastly fully neutra- 
lized by a little lime-water. 'The whole is evaporated to 
dryness in the vacuum apparatus, and the residue taken 
up by alcohol (90^). The alcoholic solution is distilled in 
a vacuum, the residue taken up by a little water, super- 
saturated with potassa, and then shaken with a large 
quantity of ether, which takes up the alkaloids. These 
are afterwards precipitated by etading oxalic acid to the 
ethereal solution. From 100 kilos of cod-liver oil, between 
62 and 65 Gm. of oxalates of alkaloids were obtained. 

The above method removes nearly the whole of the 
alkaloids from the oil. On dissolving the oxalates of the 
latter in water and adding potassa, a brown, thick oil is 
obtained, of a strongly alkaline cfaAracter. The yield may 
be stated as between 0.36 and 0.50 Gm. of dry alkaloids 
per kilogramme of cod-liver oiL 
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An examinatioQ of these alkaloids shows that they 
consist of volatile bases and of others which are scarcely 
or not at all volatile. The authors dassify these bases as 
follows: 

1. Fraction boiling between 8T and 1K)''0. (batylamine). 

2. Fraction boiling between 96" and 98* C. (amTlamine). 
S. Fraction boiling a little below 100* G. (hexylanine). 

4. Fraction boiling between 198* and 900* C. (hydrotolu- 
idine; a neio base). 

5. Fraction of fixed bases yielding a hydrochlorate 
which is immediately precipitated in the cold (as^ne; a 
nat«7base). 

6. Fraction of fixed bases, yielding a rather soluble 
chloroplatinate, crystalliziDg out from the mother- water 
of the preceding (morrhuine; a new base). 

In addition to these bases^ the authors found in cod-liver 
oil a little lecithine and a nitrogenised crystallizable acid, 
to which they have given the name gaduinic acid. Fur- 
ther reports on all the above substances are promised.— 
Joum, de Pharm. et Chim., Oct., 1888. 

A NBW FOBM OF SXTLPHUBOUS AOID 
APPARATUS. 

AWouurr's bottle^ having two necks, is {provided with 
• two bent ^^ass tubes, A and B, fitted in with corks 
in the usual manner. The tube A reaches nearly to the 
bottom of the bottle, the other end being attached by a 
short piece of india-rubber tubinff to an inverted glass fun- 
nel C. Beneath this latter, and restmg on a wood block 
or ring of a retort stand is a small iron dish D, whose 
diameter allows about the eighth of an inch of air space. 

To set the apparatus in action, the bottle is two-thirds 
fiUed with water and the tubes are replaced. Fragments 
of sulphur are now put in the dish, lighted, and placed 
under the funnel, and the tube B connected with a filter- 
pump, which is put in action. By this means the SOi 
evolved is readily drawn into the water and dissolved. 
This method takes less time, and there is also less risk of 
breakage of apparatus than by that usually followed, i. e., 
by tlie decomposition of sulphuric acid, a process not alto- 

Stther free from danger to the operator.— £. Rattenburt 
ODGis in Chtm. News. 



iMPBOvnaBNT nr thb taps of sbpabating 
FuirmLS. 

IK small separatory funnels, the diameter of the tube be- 
low the uip is often so small that a eoluom of aqueous 
liquid is tenaciously retained in it, but when ether passes 
the tap, its cohesive force is so small that the column 
breaks and carries with it a portion of the ethereal liquid 
which it may be desired to retain. If, however, a groove 
O be filed in the plug at right angles to the '' way " W, 
air is admitted to the tube below whenever the tap is shut, 
and so any liquid it may contain runs out. The use of the 
tap is in other respects in no ways interfered with, pro- 
vided it is always turned off in the rifi[ht direction.— W. 
H. Symons in Pharm, Jowm.^ Sept. 15tn. 





HodgM* mlphuroafl add appantaB. 



Sjmooa^ improfed tap. 



Strophanthus Seed. 

Thb PharmaoopoBia Committee of the German Pharm. 
Association proposes the following description for Stro- 
phanthus seed for the next pharmacopceia. 

"ProbcU>ly derived from 8trophanihu8 himidua D. C. 
and Strophanthug Kambe Oliver. The seeds are light, 
flat and lanceolate, up to 5 millimeters broad, and up to 
and over 15 mm. long, coated with simple, soft, whiujsh, 
vellowish, or greenisn, s(mietimes also orownish-shining 
nairs, pointed at the upper end, and provided with a comoee 
appendage. After scNSudng in water, the hairy seed coat, 
having a transparent structure permeated by very fine 
spiral vessels, may be stripped off. The pure^ white kernel 
bears at its point the short radicle ; the two fiatly adherent, 
reticulated cotyledons are contained, together with the 
radicle, within the easily detachable endosperm. In the 
brownish, 10-per-cent decoction of the seed, after it has 
become cold, neither a precipitate nor a change of color is 
produced bv volumetric solution of iodine, or by a solu- 
tion of O.SSSf Gm. of potassium iodide and 0.464 Ghn. of 
mercuric iodide in 100 Gm. of water, or by solution of 
ferric chloride.— ^rcft. d. Pharm. 



MSntAOnOH APPABATUS. 

SBVSRAL new forms of extraction apparatus have 
recently been added to the large number already 
introduced. One proposed by Br. Alander (Chem. Zeit, 
1888, 894) is shown in the aooompanjdng cut. This has 
an exit-tube, which is bent up at the side high enough to 
cause the solid material in the extractor to be fdways be- 
low the level of the extracting liquid, and only the excess 
of it flows off into the reeeivuig vesseL A siphoning off 
can only take place if the apparatus is inclined. 

AN IMPBOVBD WASH-BOTTLB. 

GBORGB W. Slattbb recently sent a communication to 
the ChemuMl^ewa (1888. p. 171) in which he describes 
ah improvement in wash-bottles, consisting in having the 
Mowing tube, outside of the bottie, made of two parts, 

{'oined together by means of a pieceof rubbertubing, which 
les flat against the neck of ttie flask. When blowing a 
jet of water, the thumb of one himd is placed uponthe 
rubber-joint, and the moment that the blowing is inter- 
rupted, the tube is compressed, thus nminfa^itimg a pres- 
sure inside of the flask tor some time. 





▲lander's eztraoUoo apparatus. 



8latter'swMli4>oCtle. 



Solubility of Paraflln, VaaeUnet etq., in Various 
Solvents. 

B. Pawlewsq and J. Filemonowicz have determined 
the solubility of paraffin and other petroleum products or 
constituents in various solvents, and have also found a 
method for separatin|r paraffin from the other bodies. 

The table oc solubuities given below is based upon the 
results obtained with an osokerite-paraffin, having a melt- 
ing point of 64-65^ 0., a oongealing point of 61-63^ O., and 
a specific gravity of 0.9170. 

Solveot 1 part.oC Farafllii rsqolMs of the 

(atil)*a«tt9ro. Solftnt.... parts. 

OsrtxmDisiilphide 7.6 

Bensin, boiL up to 76* C. (sp. gr. 0.7288).. 8.6 

Oil Tutpenthie, boU. 168-166* 0. (tp. gr. 0.867). . 16.1 

Gomel, boll, up to 160* C. (sp. gr. 0.867) 28.4 

Cumol, boiL 160*-160* C. (sp. gr. 0.847) 26. 

Xyk>l boU. 186*-148* C. (sp. gr. 0.866) 26.1 

Xylol, boil. 186*-188* C. (sp. gr. 0.864) 22.7 

Toluol, boil. 108*-110* G. (spec. gr. 0.866). 26.1 

Ghloroform 41.8 

Bensol 80.8 

Ether(Bthyl) 60.8 

Acetone, boiL 66.6*-66.6* (sp. gr, 0.797) 878.7 

Akohol (Ethyl), 99.6)^ 468.6 

Amylio Alcohol, boil. 127*-129* (0.818) 496.8 

MelhyUo Akx^iol, boiL 66.6*-66.6* (0.978) 1,447.6 

Glacial Acetic Acid 1,668.6 

Alcohol (Bthyl), 94.6jr 2.149.6 

Alcohol (Ethyl), 76)( 880,000.0 

Among these solvents, glacial acetic acid is probably the 
most efficient and economical for separating paraffin from 
other petroleum products. Gladal acetic acid is a good 
solvent for the latter. 

reqaires of Glacial Acetic 
« 1 ToL of Acid, for sotutioiL 

Vol 

Petroleum, oommeroial 8-16 

(in other oases 25-60) 

Petroleum leddnee 20-25 

On* the other hand, vaseline, ceresin, ozokerite, and 
paraffin are almost insoluUe in ^placial acetic acid. On 
shaking a mixture of products with a sufficient amount 
of the acid, the paraffin will remain undissolved. 

We quote the above portion of the author^s paper, as 
beinx of immediate practical value, and will only append 
another observation attached to the original in a foot-note, 
vis., that almost all commercial sorts of pretoleum con- 
tain naraffin fdetected by the solvent above mentioned] ; 
and that, on distilling petroleum, paraffin passes over into 
the distillate already at 180^-185* C— After Ber. d. Deutseh. 
(3bem. Oes., 1888, 2,978. 
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It has long been cuBtenary ki- fiarope to ^repace^d 
ke^ on hand Bo-ealled Oonoentrafcod Aromatie WatefB<or 
more corrediy '*EMenees for preparing Ammaliic 
Waters," for the x«md and extemfx>Baneoii8 preparation of 
any of the latter, which it may be inooDrrensent to keep in 
Btock. Bach l;oncentratediraterB^r''eB8aiioeB'' are pre- 
pared by dissolving the essential oils eithw in strong alco- 
hol— in which case they should be caalled ''spirits " or ** es- 
sences," or in a mixture of aleohol and water. Some of 
these essences, when added to water in a proportion suit- 
able for producing an aromatic water of average pharma- 
copceial strength, dissolve without causing a cloudiness. 
Others make a more or kss milky Uquid, which has io be 
flltwod with the interventien of some absorbent (as caifoo- 
nate of magnesium^ phosphate of oakiuni, taUnim« paper- 
pulp, etc.), when the mixture in which the water is to be 
used is required to be ftear. In oiher eases, it may be 
added without previous filtration. . 

The f (lowing essenoes axe among those given by E. 
Dieterichinhis ''Phann. JIanuale," and may serve as ex- 
amples for the preparation of* others. 

To prepare an aromatic water from these essenoes, take 

Essence. 10 dropa.* 

Water 1 fl. ounce. 

1. EB9ence for Aniae Water, 

Oilof Anise 1 part 

Alcohol (W by vol.) Sparts. 

3. Essence for Orange Water. 

Oil of Bitter Orange 1 part. 

Aloobol(OOjO 20part8. 

3. Essence for Orange Flower Water. 

Oil of Orange Flowers 1 part. 

Alcohol (90j0 60 parU. 

4. Essence for Camphor Water, 

Camphor 4 parts. 

Aloohol(90« « •• 

t. Essence for Caraway Water, 

Oil of Caraway 1 part. 

Alcohol (90j0 20 parts. 

6, Essence for Lemon Water. 

Oil of Lemon • 1 part. 

Alcohol (90jO...-. Sparts. 

7. Essence for Creosote Water, 

Oraosote.. .w.. ; v.... 8 parts. 

Alcohol(00« * 7 *« 

8. Eseence for Lavender Water. 

Oil of Lavender. 1 part. 

Alcohol (OOjO.. »part8. 

9. Esseisce for Bosemary Water. 

Oil of Rosemary ...1 part. 

Aloohol(M)0 ....V 9parts. 

Upon the same prkiei|4e, the 'following essenoea might 
be kept on hand to prepare other aromatic waters oflBcinal 
in the U. 8. Ph., for instance: 

10. Essence for Cinnamon Water. 

Oil of Cinnamon. .. . 1 part. 

Alcohol S parts. 

UL. ^tseitce for Pqffpermint Water. 

Oil of Peimrmhit 1 part. 

Alcohol ©parts. 

12. Essence for Spearmint Water. 

OU of Spearmint 1 part. 

Alcohol...... 9 parts. 

. 13. Essence, for. Boss Water. 

OilofRose. Ipsrt. 

Alcohol 00 parts. 

The Drugs that Idve. 

Thb public hospitals, dispensaries, and prisons of Paris 
are all supplied with drugs through the Pharamaoie Cen- 
trale. Oonsequently the records of this establishment 
show the changes in the amount and kind of drags that 
take place in pursuance with the progress or vagaries of 
modem therapeutica. MM. Bourgoni and Beurmann have 
studied these records of the past ten years and give some 
interestinff facts derived therefrom. The increase in the 
use of antiseptics is most striking, as shown in kilogrtuns, 
as fidlows: 





i8r». 


ISW. 


1886. 


Car^lic aoid ...^ 

CorroaiTe sublimate .,. , , 

Iodoform. . ,,,.,......,.*--,*r.r 


869 

102 

22 




2,876 

197 

84 

824 


11,217 
814 
858 


aalioylate.of soda 


868 



Quinine increased neaorly 60 per cent, but has fallen x>ff of 
late, while the minor cincnoaa alkaloids seem to be very 
muoh more popular than they are in this country. 

The amount of iron sold is on the whole about the same. 
Of tfafe various preptarations the farro-potassic tartrate 
and the eyrqp of the iodide increased in amount, while the 
chlorides and iodides decreased. Arsenic, in almost all its 
forms, was dispensed in increasing amounts every year, 
and is a drug evidently growing in popularity in Pans. 

The consumption of purgatives oi various kinds was re- 
markably constant, both aosolutely and relatively to each 
other. Furthermore, the amoimt varied little from those 
sold in the previous decades. So that the eleemosynary 
purgation of Paris seems to take place under certain verv 
definite laws. The favorite purge is castor oil, of whicn 
over 8,000 kilos are taken yearly, which is equal to about 
180,000 doses. Next in favor comes sulphate ofmagnesium, 
. of which about 2,600 kilos, or 150,000 doses, are taken 
yearly. Third in the list is sulphate of sodium, of which the 
yearly consumption is about 1,500 kilos. Calcined mag-, 
nesia, rhubarb, purgative salts en bloc, manna, senna, 
aloes, jalap, and scammony follow, croton-<^ standing 
lowest in actual amount. 

It would not be far from the truth to say that for the 
X>ast twenty years the yearly free purgations have 
averaged half a million; the -varioiiB salines, castor-oil. 
aloes, senna, rhubarb, and croton-oil being the 'Chiei 
agents. 

Leeching has fallen off aboot one-half, the number of 
leeches used in 1976 beinff 60,660; in 1B85, M,dd0. 

The amount of alcohoiconsumed increased up to 1880, 
but since then has decreased. Theconsnmption oi cafEeine 
has increased greatly, but notthat of tea or coffee. 

Eelatively the inarease of chloroform sold in 1885 was 
greater than that of ether. 

Chloral increased from 851 to 842 kilos; of the three bro- 
midea— potassic, sodic, and ammonie~*the ])otia8sium salt 
increased most, and the ammonium salt nert, while the 
former is stiU used vastly more than aa^ other, perhaps 
because it is cheaper. Opinm prepaiataans do not show 
much change, except thatcodMnehasbeoomeverypopular, 
while naroeine has fallen into disuse.— Hed. Eeoord. 

Anisic Aoid as an Antirheumatio. 

Asrisic acid is not a new substance in the field of 
chemistry, but it has not hitherto been used in medicine. 
Now, however, it is about to beintroduced into therapeu- 
tics for use in diseases similar to those for which so- 
dium salicylate has he&a employed. It may be prepapred 
in at least two ways: First, oy the oxidation of anise oil 
or anethol with nitric acid or chromic acid. The reaction 
is represented as follows : 

((XJH, (OCH, + C,H40, 

C.H4 s + 20. = C.H4 < 

( CH : CH.CH. ( CX)tH 

Anethol Anisic acid Acetic acid. 

It is also produced by the oxidation of paracresol- 
methyl-ether: 

It crsnstallises from hot water in needles, and from alco- 
hol in rhombic prisms, melting at 185'' C. , boiling at 280* C. , 
and subliming undecomposed. Its salts are readily crys- 
taUizable and verv soluble. The acid will be introduced 
into commerce chiefly as the sodium and phenol com- 
pounds represented as follows: 



^•^*|oO,Na 
Sodium anisate 



Phenol anisate. 



On the other hand, the following drugs either did not 
increase, or feJl off in amount irerv much: Salicylic 'acid, 
salicylate of bismuth, thymol, ana permanganate of pot- 
ash. As for other drugs, subnitrate of bismuth Increased 

from 34 7 to 419 kilos. 

* IMeterich dirocto only 8 drops, whioh ire thidk IsmiiekiM 



The latter melts at 75' or 76* O. Therapeutically, it will, 
as already indicated, be introduced as an antirheumatic, 
antineuralgic, etc. Curci recommends it to be given in the 
same doses as sodium salicylate. It is said to be well 
tolerated, to be equal in medicinal virtue to the salicylate 
mentioned, but destitute of the sometimes unpleasant 
effects of tne latter. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Qils of Laviander and Bosomary. 

In order to cover the unpleasant smell of denaturalized 
alcohol, the German OovemnK^t has permitted the ad- 
dition of oil of lavender or rosemai^,. which must pre- 
viously be submitted to the examination of chemical ex- 
perts. No official tests being prescribed by Government, 
Mr. H. Eckttirokh recommends the following tests: 

Iw Lavender oil. It should be colorless or very c^htly 
yellow, and have a specific gravity of 0.885 to 0.895. It 
must be misoible with 90 per cent alcohol in any proper- 
tiQn« 10 C.c. of the oil and IQ C.c. of alcohol of 0.895 
Bj^. gr. should give a turbid mixture, wbereas the mixture 
with 30 0.0. should be dear. 5 0.c. of the oiL shaken with 
a few finrains of magenta, should remain uncolored. 90 per 
cant <7 the oil musi distil below 210' O. 2. Rosemary oil, 
The oil must be colorless or slightly yellow. 10 C.c. of it, 
mixed with 15 C.c. of 90 per cent aloobol, should give a 
olear solutian. 5 Co., shaken with a few grains of magenta, 
should remain unoolored. 99 per, cent of the oil must 
distU below 175* C.— CA^m. Zeit. aioAJoum. Sk.ChenkJnd. 
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A Safe Antiseptio Solution. Solution of Albuminate of Iron. 

Dr. Emil Rottbb, in the CentraWlaUf. Chirurgie, some xhk Pharmacopoeia Ck)mmittee of the (German Pharma- 

time ^o agam drew attention to the fact that a combination ceutical Aflsociation proposes the following text for Liquor 

of difrerent antiseptics is more powerful (or at least ap- Ferri Albuminati. 

pears to be so) than any single one. He also proposed a Dissolve 30 parts of dry albumen in 1,000 parts of luke- 

compound antiseptic, which he claims to be very powerful, warm water, strain, and pour the liquid ioto a mixture of 

and yet not toxic to any dangerous extent. The prmciplw i^o parts of solution of chloride of iron (Germ. Pharm., 

upon which It was combined were the following: It should gpe^. grav. 1.280-1.283, equal to 10% metallic iron) and 1,000 

should contain no poisonous agent in sufflcient quantity parts of lukewarm water. To cause the separation of the 

to cause harm, if absorbed ; it should be non-irritating, ^^qh albuminate, very dUute solution of soda is to be added 

Mid easy to keep; it should be clear and free from odor; i^ drops, if necessary, until the liquid is exacUy neutral. 

It should mix clear with ordinair water; and it should be ^jqw the precipitate to settle, then decant the supernatant 

so compounded that the essenti^ constituents could be liquid, wash the precipitate repeatedly with lukewarm 

^iJI X \? ^^?"^ ^^ powder or pastalle. ^ater, coUect it upon a moistened cloth strainer, and allow 

The following was the result of his expenments : it to drain. Then transfer it to a porcelain capsule, add a 

^ • o uT * j??fi QwiM. mixture of 5 parts of soda solution (lOjJ) and 60 parts of 

Poriu ji.« AntH a DA AA parts of cmnamon water (Grerm. Ph.), 100 parts of alcohol 

Chloride^ "" '/.! 600 75 (sp.gr. 0.830-0.834), and 50 parts of brandy, and dilute with 

•♦ Ciirbi'late'* Zinc . . ! . . . ! ! ! 6.00 76 enough water to make the whole wei^h 1,000 parts. 

Boric Acid ..!....!!! sioo 45 The product is a clear, or but famtly turbid, reddish- 

BHlioy lie Acid 0.60 10 brown liquid, of a scarcely perceptible alkaUne reaction, 

Thymol 0.10 2 tasting of cinnamon and faiintly of iron, and containing 

Citric Acid 0.10 2 about tour parts of iron in 1,000 parts. Addition of solu- 

Water to make 1.000,000; about 187 pints. tion of chloride of sodium or of hydrochloric acid precipi- 

This solution was tested both in the laboratory and in ^^ ^^ ^S?^^^u^^ ^^* ^^' it, and alcohol may be 

surgical cases. In the laboratory, it was found to have a mixed with it without sepam^ On dilutingthe solu- 

more potent effect on pyogenic microbeB than corrosive J^o^ ^^^^ water (1 m 2#), it should not be rendered blue by 

sublimate in solutions oil in 1,000. ferrocyamde of potassium, nor should tanmc acid impart 

' to it a dark color. 

From the Commentary attached to this formula by the 

Note on Fhenaoetin. Committee, the following portions will be of special interest 

®^^*"^* . QQ U and still more so against that of carbonic acid. The fol- 

^'^* ] NB (CO GH ) lowing are the principal points which must be paid atten- 

i_A- 1- 1 X 4, 11- * A 4.-.«4.^i^« -.i^..-4. *ion to. The water used for dissolving the albumen and 

IS a whitish, lustrous, crystalline powder, tasteless, almost f^r dilution of the iron solution mnsFbe lukewarm, but 
1 isoluble m water, more easily soluble m glycerin, and ^ ^^^ ^i^^^ 5^0 ^ j^ ^^^^ ^ exclude every trace of car- 

readily m alcohol. It melts at 185 C, and the detemuna- ^^^ ^^^ j^ is best to use water which has been boUed, 

tion of Its melting point affords a sure cntenon of its and allowed to cool out of contact with air. The precipi- 

punty. tt;««u^^ tated iron-albuminate must also be washed with water 

During FebruaiT,. 1^, Prof. Kaat and Dr. Hinsberg f^eed from carbonic acid. The washing itself must be 

pointed out that this body was an efficient antipyreUc, continued until all the chlorine has been removed. Since 

and this was subsequently confirmed *>? <>*°^^3<»J™- the albuminate of iron will only separate when the hquid 

ing to Dr. L. Heusner, the effects may be summarused as ^ exactly neutraUaed, the addition of a smaU amount of 

follows; ^ir^u^^«^«^ •.•^•,.r.*wi i^ ^ «^* is usually necessary. It may, however, occur that 

A dose of I Gm. (15 grains) of phenai^tinproduced in a ^he precipitate appears without the addition oi soda; that 
febnle adult an energetic reduction of the temperature of ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ may We attained the neutral point without 
the body lasting from eight to ten hours. One gramme of j^! At all events, great care is to be used not to add the 
phenacetm has the same effect upon the temperature as slightest excess of soda, since this would exert a solvent 
i gramme (7J grams) of antifebrm, or 2 gramnaes (30 action upon the precipitate. Hence the soda solution used. 
grains) of antipyrin. Doses of 1.5 pwnmes C^ erains) of f^^, neutralizing must be very dilute (say 1 or i%), though 
quinine fdl far short of the effect producedby these sev- gtillreactingmth very dcJtcafeiifmua paper. Suchlitmus 
cral remedies. Most patients to whom phenacetin has paper maybe prepared by impregnating fine white** post" 
been administered experience a comfortable rest and m- ^^^^ ^jt^ ^^ not too concentrated aqueous infusion, of 
clination to sleep. ^,^„^ «„„ Ktmus, to which enough dilute nitric acid had been care- 
Owing to the fact that phenacetm does not produce any ^^^ ^^^ ^ change ite color to violet, that is, interme- 
Recondary effects, it may also be employed as an witi- ^^^ between blue and red. When dry, the paper will 
pyretic m childreu, in doses of about 0.2 to 0.4 Gm. (3 to j^^^ ^ pale-violet hue and will be rendered blue or red by 
6 grains). ^ ^.u * ^u^ -.-w,«« ,« a^^ ^# the least trace of alkali or add, respectively. The washed 

Rer-enUy it has been ^9"^^ that plwna^ m do^ of precipitate must be dissolved without delay, in the pre- 

1 10 2 Gm. (15 to 30 grains), ^^^^^^^J'^y «J^^,^^^^ Scribed quantitv of soda solution. The whole pro6ess 

several times daily, is a ^e^^^fflcient witin^^^ act- ^^^ be carried out quickly, at aU evente inside of one 

ing rather slowly (after one or two hours), but surely. ^^^^ ^ the precipitate is liable to become less soluble by 

The Marim Tt©o ^^^^ standing. It wiD not do to press the precipitate upon 

menm ix^o. ^^^ Strainer, simple draining is required. Of the greatest 

Mr. James W. Wbua, the well-known author of the importance is the quantity; quality, and mode of addition 

work *' Three Thousand Miles through Brazil,'' * ^ves an of the soda used for dissolving the precipitate. Thesmall- 

accouotof a remarkable tree which he met on the route est possible quantity of soda, which will effect solution, 

from Carolina, on the Rio Tocantins, to Q)iapada, on the proauces the dearest product. Any excess of soda will 

RLo Grahaju. His account is as follows: ^ ^ decompose the albuminate more or less, and will render it 

'' We had spread our rugs for the morning picnic under less soluble. Hence the soda must be added very dilute, 

che grateful shade of a large tree standing alone on the and not in portions, but all at once^ being immediately 

green slopes of the stream, and noticing that it was a mixed with the precipitate by quickly stirring. The 

stranger to my experiences (the author is a very fair bota- solution of soda must be as free as possible from oarbonic 

nist), I hacked off a piece of ite very thick, hard, corru- acid and comply with all the pharmacopoBial tests. In 

sated bark, and immediately a very volatile sap issued place of the dry, fresh albumen maybe taken. But as the 

from the gash, and the piece in my hand appeared satu- latter varies in ite percentage of water, tbe proper quantitv 

rated with it as though it had been dipped into kerosene; must be determined by experiment. Usually 76 parte of 

ite odor was very similar, and in the fire it proved equally fresh albumen yield 10 parte of dry. The latter is easily 

inflammable. I took away several pieces, and some days prepared by passing fresh albumen through loosely woven 

afterwards the odor had changed to the delicate p6r/um6 gamie, and exposing it in thin layers, upon flat plates, 

of violets. I could only find that the tree is known as either to sun-Ught* or to artificial (moderate) heat in a 

Merim (an Indian diminutive name applied to anythmg), warm room, until it peels off the plate.— After Pharm, 

although this tree was anything but small, for ite lower po^t^ 

branches were about twenty feet from the ground, and ite ^- — •♦« 

trunk nearly five feet in circumference; its leaves were ^ , . , t% r ™-_ .. • u • x i. ^ • ^1. »> 

small and pinnate, and of a dark, dull-green color. The Sulphonal.-Dr. J. Fraenkel having stated m the Bcr- 

thermometer registered 83'' in the shade of this tree." liner Khmsche Wochenschnn that he^ad found Rieders 

In a foot-note, the author remarks: **This tree may sulphonal inferior to that of Bayer and that hispatiente 

possibly be the aapucainha {Carpotroche bragilierms), had refiised to take it, owing to the bitter taste which per- 

which gives an excellent oU of a peculiar and very agree- sisted long after the teblete had been swallowed. Dr. 

able odor, and which must not be confounded with an- Herman Hager made a number of careful comparisons 

other sapacain/Ki(Afaywa&ra«i7ieii«w) of Velloso).'' and neither he nor his assistants could discover any 

_ . _ „^ ^ _ f _- grounds for Dr. FraenkeVs unfavorable opinion of Rieders 

• Errforing and Traveiung Three Thou«nd MUwthrou^ bm*u 'romWo gulphonal nor any perceptible difference between the two 

toi'vS*iL?««?~^ «voiiL,8vo..ix«ioi.,i«a. TEeiK>v^«t««^i8 p^o^ucte when sul^'^ted fo physiological or Chemical teste. 
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Male-fern contains several i>rozimate principles, one of 
which is known to he the chief— if not sole— hearer of 
its therapeutic properties. This is the suhstance which 
usually deposits, in form of a crystalline precipitate, in 
oleoresin of male-fern on standing. As this is known to he 
essential to the activity of the oleoresin, the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia expressly directs the deposit to he well mixed with 
the liquid portion, hefore any ot it is dispensed. 

If tilicic acid is the only active constituent of male-fern, 
it will prohahly not he long hefore it is prepared and used 
in its pure state. To accomplish this, the process men- 
tioned oy G. Daccomo, in his reoentpaper on the suhject 
of filicic acid (in Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem, (7e8.,1888, 2,962), 
will be found serviceable. This process was first published 
by the author in 1887, in Annali di Chim. e Farmacologia^ 
ser. IV., Vol.VI. 

Mix the ethereal extract or oleoresin of male-fern with a 
mixture of 2 vol. of alcohol of 96^ and 1 vol. of ether, and 
shake it thoroughly with it. The liquid wiU dissolve 
nearly^ everjrthing but the filicic acid, which is left be- 
hind, in an impure state, in form of a brown, resinous, in- 
soluble mass. This is subsequently washed with the same 
mixture of alcohol and ether. Next it is boiled with a little 
ether in a flask provided with an upright condenser, and 
the ether occasionally renewed, until it no longer acquires 
a green color. Finally, there remains a yellowish residue, 
which, after several recrystallizations from ether, acquires 
a constant meltine point, viz., 179-180* C. llie ether used 
for purifying the micic acid can be made to yield a little 
more of the latter by evaporation and treatment with 
alcohol and ether, as before. 

Thus prepared, filicic acid is a shining, pale-yellowish, 
crystalline powder, composed of microscopic, rhombic 
scales, havinflr the melting point 179-180* C. (uncorrected). 
When heated over 100* (;., it acquires a golden-yellow 
color, but resumes its original tint on cooling. It is taste- 
less, insoluble in water, aimo6t.insoluble in absolute alco- 
hol, quite soluble in glacial acetic acid, ether, amylic 
alcohol, and toluoL crystallizing^ well from the three last- 
named solvents. It is also easily soluble in chloroform, 
carbon disulphide, and benzol. 

Daccomo finds it to have the composition CiiHuOt. which 
appears to be supported by his further researches mto its 
ultimate constitution. The latter are at present only of 
theoretical interest, and therefore passed over by us. 

Variations in the Price of Quinine. 

The National Druggist gives the following tabulated 
statement of the price of an ounce of sulphate of quinine 
in this country since 1823. 



HigheBt 
Tew. Price. 
1828.$20 00 
1824. 14 00 



1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 



1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
1844. 



800 

7 00 
760 
6 00 
2 90 

2 60 
1 60 
200 
1 87 
1 80 
1 66 
1 68 
1 40 

1 90 

8 30 

3 12 

2 62 
200 
1 80 
800 



Lowest 

Price. 

$16 00 

12 00 

800 

6 26 

600 

8 26 

226 



75 
86 
76 
70 
26 
60 
46 
1 40 

1 60 

2 76 
2 87 
260 
1 60 
1 66 
200 



Hiidiest 
Te«r. Price. 
1846. .«2 40 
1846.. 2 40 



1847. 

1848. 

1849.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1662.. 

1868.. 

1864.. 

1866.. 

1866.. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

1868.. 

1864.. 

1866. 

1866. • 



2 40 

2 70 
8 66 
8 70 
8 26 

3 00 
3 20 

2 60 

3 00 
2 60 
2 00 



Lowest 
Price. 
«2 86 
220 

2 80 
260 
296 

3 70 
396 
280 
2 70 
260 
260 
240 



40 
60 
80 
10 
90 
26 
76 
340 
260 



40 

25 

25 

20 

80 

226 

2 70 

260 

2 20 

225 



Ye«r. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
188U. 
1881. 



.92 20 
2 86 
2 30 
2 30 
2 46 
246 
2 66 
260 
230 

2 70 
460 

3 60 
360 
3 26 



1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 



26 
60 
80 
80 
06 
80 
70 
66 



Lowest 
Price. 
$1 96 

1 90 

2 00 
2 10 
220 
240 
245 
220 
2 15 
220 
8 70 
340 
260 
225 
1 90 
1 80 
1 60 



75 

to 

45 
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Preventing Bumping during Boiling. 

Ik a short paper on *' Bumping Ebullition" (Chem. 
News, Nov. 16th;, Oharles Tomhnson says: 

''I have already said that these porous nuclei [for in- 
stance, capillary tubes] act by force of their capillarity, 
and so powerful is this force alone that it can be applied m 
a variety of ways. Even a short bundle of fine capillary 
tubes, united, like a faffgot, by a thread in the middle, la 
an active nucleus in liberatrng vapor. Such a bunole, 
weighing only 10 grains, put into a retort, from which 
methylated spirit was being distilled, raised the amount 
of distillate in the ratio of 100 to 110. 

* * A Russian chemist has found that charcoal acts only for 
a short time in preventing bumping. This may be the case 
with ordinary wood charcoal, but it is not so with well- 
prepared boxwood charcoal, or still better with cocoanut- 
shell charcoal^ which will continue active for hours and 
even days, making the boiling easy, and increasing the 
amount of the distiUate. For example, methylated spirit, 
boiling at 171" F., distilled in a glass retort, gave 244 grains 
in five minutes ; but when three or four fragments of box- 
wood and cocoanut charcoal, weighing together ^ grains, 
were added, the distillate, in five minutes, weighed 325 
grains, or as 100 to 133.2." 



Embalming Liquid. 
AoooBDiNa to Leuf en, the following is a good mixture : 

ArBeniout Acid 20 parts. 

Bichloride of Mercury 80 <* 

Alcohol 200 " 

Corbolio Acid Water (6jO 8,260 " 

The quantity reauired in the case of adults is 5 to 6 
quarts. The liquia is injected, by means of a strong 
syrin^, into the carotid artery, or the aorta, or the main 
arteries of the several parts of the body, until a few fine 
needle-pricks into the ends of the fingers and toes show 
that the whole body has been charged with the liquid. — 
Berl. Med. Centr. 2kit, 1888, 575. 

The Bleaohing of Tincture of Litmus. 
It is well known that tincture of litmus gradually loses 
its color when it is kept in tightly closed bottles. For this 
reason it is usual to stopper the utmus bottle with a pellet 
of cotton, or with a pen orated cork through which a bent 
glass tube passes, or merely to invert a glass-cap over the 
open neck of the bottle. The cause of the bleaching has 
recentlv been made the subject of an investigation by Du- 
bois. According to him, tincture of litmus possesses a 
periect fauna and flora, consisting of infusori.i, zoospores, 
algso, fungi, and other micrococci. The author examined 
three sepamte samples of the same tincture oC litmus, 
each contained in a separate vessel. One of these was 
sterilised by mercuric chloride, another by heat, while the 
third was not sterilised. It was found that the sterilised 
samples retained their blue color completely. The other 
sample gn^uallv lost its tint, and finally contained only a 
living, very small, globular micrococcus. The decoloriza- 
tion of tincture of litmus, in closed vessels, is therefore 
due to the presence of micro-organisms, which, when de- 
prived of tne access of air, cause a reduction of the blue 
coloring matter to a leuco- (or colorless) compound. If the 
latter is again oxidised, its blue color is restored. — Bull. 
Soc, Chim. and Pharm. Post. 

Wine fcom. Currants. 

TJ. S. Consul £. Hanoook, at Patras, Greece, reports as 
follows on the industry of making wme from currants, 
which is assuming enormous proportions in France, owing 
to the great destruction of vines by the phylloxera. 

The process of wine-making from dnea currants is ex- 
ceedingly simply. The fruit is emptied out of the barrels 
or sacuB in wnich it arrives into large wooden tubs, of a 
capacity of several tons, and twice or thrice (according to 
the quality and strengtli of wine which it is intended to 
produce) the amount of water is added. During cold 
weather it is necessary to artificially heat the water to an 
averse summer temperature, otherwise the fermentation 
woula be too long acdayed, but under ordinary circum- 
stances the fermentation has taken place, and the liquid is 
ready to be strained in a period from eight to ten days. 
When this last operation has taken place, the liquid is 
ready for immediate use, and can m no way be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary light wines; it is of a light-ruby 
color, and possesses a strength, according to the amount 
of water that has been added^ of from 9 to 13 degrees. 
Wholesale dealers usually sell it at so much per degree of 
alcoholic strength. It is also employed for the manu- 
facture of superior brands of wine, and this is done by the 
admixture of strong and colored Spanish, Italian, and 
Dalmatian wines, and by various other processes well 
known in France. This should not, however, cause any 

Srejudice against similar wines, for they contain nothing 
eleterious or in any way ioiurious to the consumer, for 
the currant in its original state is simply a small stoneless 
grape, which produces an excellent, strong, f ruity-fiowered 
wine; the French, therefore, in adding water to the dried 
fruit are merely replacing what has been drawn out of it 
l>y the action of the sun in the process of drying. Con- 
sidering how much spurious wine is put on the market 
nowadays, I think one has reason to conjn^ulate himself, 
if he can be perfectly certain he is drinkmg nothing worse 
than title liquid produced by the admixture of currants 
with water. Currants are ukewise consumed to a great 
extent during the vintage by farmers and proprietors of 
vineyards in France, who produce ordinary qualities of 
wine and who, owing to the remunerative prices paid for 
their wines, are anxious to increase their product as much 
as possible. Experience has shown them that if currants, 
wiui the usual proportion of water, are mixed during the 
vintage with the fresh grapes and allowed to ferment to- 
gether, the blending is much superior to that obtained by 
mixing a currant wine to a natural wine, and the liquid 
obtained has all and every attribute of a pure, natural 
wine. The most careful chemical analyses have declared 
this, and it is, therefore, not to be wondered at if many 
wine-growers in France avail themselves of this to make 
up, in a small way, for the enormous deficit caused by the 
ravages of the phylloxera, which, if I am not mistaken, 
has reduced the total French wine production from an 
average of about 60,000,000 hectoliters of wine to about 
80,000,000 annually. I may add that the 40,000 to 60,000 
tons of currants annually imported into France, when 
turned into wine, represent only L500,000 hectoliters, so 
there is plenty of room for the further development of 
this trade. 
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Bemoval of Ammonium Salts from Bulphurio Acid. 

In deterraiDing nitrogen by means of Kjeldahrs method 
— conversion of the nitrogen compoimd into ammonia- 
it is necessary to employ sulphuric acid absolutely free 
from salts of ammonium. This maybe accomplished, ac- 
cording to Meldola and Moritz, by warming the acid with 
nitrite of potassium, about 0.05 Gm. of the latter being re- 
quired for every lOO.C.c. of the acid. The warming must 
be continued for about two and a half hours. Any am- 
monia present is thereby decomposed into nitrogen and 
water, and the excess of nitrous aoid is all dissipated. The 
reaction which takes place is the following: 

NH, + NO.OH = N, -h H.O 
ammonia nitrous acid nitrogen water 

—Dingl. Pol, Jour, 

Suooinimide of Meroury. 

This new mercurial has the formula, C«H4 ] qq [ NH. 

and may be formed by heating together succinic acid, car- 
bonic anhydride, and ammonia. It furnishes with mer- 
curic oxide a compoimd which occurs as a white silky 
powder, soluble in water. This solution remains quite un- 
changed when kept. Dr. Vollert publishes some account 
of the agent in the Therapeut, Monatahefte. He prepared 
a solution of 1.3 grammes of the mercuric salt m 100 of 
water, and used it in a large number of cases in the form 
of a hypodermic injection. He found that its action was 
satisfactory, free from pain and from undesirable second- 
ary symptoms. Over some similar compounds it exhibits 
the advantages of giving a i)ermanent solution which may 
be kept without decomposition for weeks. Moreover, it is 
cheap ; it contains about half its weight of mercury in a 
combined condition. — Chem, and Drugg, 

Dateotion of Aoetaoilide. 

According to D. Vitali {Chem, CentralbL), acetanilide 
(antefebrin) cannot be at once detected in the urine of 
oeople who had consumed this compound. This is shown 
by the fact that urine, either in its original state or neu- 
tralized with ammonia, was extracted with five times its 
volume of ether, when the ethereal solution gave no residue. 
Acetanilide gives the following color reactions: A trace 
of it gives a blue coloration with a few drops of a solution 
of bleaching powder and a crystal of phenol. Mixed with 
a solution of potassium chlorate in sulphuric acid, it pro- 
duces a red color, which is changed to yellow by water, 
by heating to blood red. With a crystal of potassium ni- 
trite and a drop of concentrated hydrochloric acid, acet- 
anilide produces a yellow color, which, on heating, 
changes through green to blue. On evaporation to dry- 
ness, an orange-colored residue remains, which is colored 
red by ammonia. 

Determination of Alcohol. 

The following abstract of a paper by B. R5se, on the 
above subject, published in the Zeitsch. f, angew. Chem., 
is taken from the Journ, Chem. Soc. 

An excess of potassium permangsmate oxidizes alcohol 
completely to carbonic acid and water when to the mix- 
ture so much concentrated sulphuric acid is added that it 
amounts to 40 per cent of the whole. The author^s experi- 
ments were made with absolute alcohol distilled from 
quicklime in an apparatus from which moist air was ex- 
cluded. It boiled at 78.26** C. (corn.). From this, a 1-per-cent 
solution was made with purified water. The permanga- 
nate solution contained 10 Gm. in a liter, and was stand- 
ardized hj potassium quadroxalate, a decinormal solu- 
tion of which is also required. The analytical process is as 
follows : 

About 5 Gm. of the dilute alcohol is weighed in a flask; 
50 C.c. of the permanganate is run in, and then 20 Cc. of 
water is added, then a measured excess of the oxalate, 
the liquid heated nearly to boiling, and the excess of the 
oxalate found by permanganate. In four experiments, 
100.18, 100.0, 100.24 and 100.0 per cent of the alcohol pres- 
ent was indicated. 

THew Test for Chloral or Chloroform. 

A NEW test for either chloral or chloroform, which is 
said to exceed every other in delicacy, has been based by 
C, Schwarz upon the previously announced color reaction 
of chloroform with resorcin and potassa. 

If a solution of resorcin is heated to boiling with chloral 
hydrate or diiloroform, in presence of an excess of caustic 
soda, a red coloring matter is produced even if only the 
least traces of chloral or chloroform are present. This 
color disappears on supersaturating with acid, and reap- 
pears on addition of alkali. 

On the other hand, if chloral hydrate (O.l Gm.) or chlo- 
form are heated to a brisk boil with an excess of resorcin 
(0 3 Gm.;, and only a little soda solution (3 C.c. of water 
and 3 drops of 10^ soda solution), a yellowish-red liquid is 

Produced which shows a magnificent yellowish-green 
uorescence even in the greatest dilution. The red color- 
ing matter appears to be rosolate of sodium, while the flu- 
orescence is due to the formation of fluoresceine. The 
author has obtained this color reaction with as little as 1 
C.c. of a solution of 0.1 Gm. of chloral hydrate in 1 hter of 



water (that is, with 0.0001 Gm. or about ^ grain of 
chloral hydrate), if the following method of procedure 
was adopted: In 1 C.c. of the solution just mentioned, 
0.05 Gm. of resorcin were dissolved, then 5 drops of 10% 
soda solution added, and the whole'heated to brisk boiling. 
On applying this test directly to the urine of x>er8on8 
who have taken chloral, it was found that the color re- 
quired for its appearance a protracted boiling and a con- 
siderable excess of alkali (tor the decomposition of uro- 
chloralic acid). Colorless solutions may at once be sub- 
jected to the test with resorcin and soda. Colored ones, 
however, such as red wine, liquorice mixtures, etc., must 
first be decolorized.— Zeitsch, /. anal, Chem., 1888, 668. 

Reduction of lodates to Iodides. 

A VERY simple method for accomplishing the reduction 
of iodates to iodides— also of bromates to bromides and 
chlorates to chlorides— has been discovered by H. N. 
Morse and W. M. Burton. The agent by means of which 
the change is brought about is zinc amalgam, rich in zinc, 
prepsured by shaking zinc dust with mercury in presence 
of tartaric acid, and washing with water. 

The solution of the iodide containing iodate is boiled 
with the zinc amalgam, when the iodate is reduced, oxide 
of zinc being formed. 

Experiments with pure iodate showed that quantities 
of 1 to 2 Gm. in 50 C.c. of water were completely reduced 
in 46 to 75 minutes, respectively. 

Bromates and chlorates are also reduced by the same 
reagent, but with successively increased difficulty. — After 
Am, Chem, Journ. 

The Constitution of Milk. 

At the meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, of 
November 12th, M. Bechamp, of the LUle Free Faculty, 
presented an important memoir on the constitution of 
mOk. Owing to the lateness of the hour, he was only 
allowed to ^ve a brief outline of the results arrived at, the 
memoir being reserved for publication in the Comptes 
Rendus. M. B^hamp is convinced that in mUk the fat- 

f lobules are not suspended as in a mechanical emulsion, 
ut held in separate cells possessing a distinct pellicle. 
This is clearly proved by separating the cells and isola- 
ting the teeuments, which he exhibited on a paper filter. 
To effect tnis he removed the ccisein with sesquicar- 
bonate of ammonia, and gathered the fat-ceUs on a filter, 
where they were thoroughly washed and dried. Next, 
with a gentle heat, the fatty matter was melted out, €md 
the cell epidermoids remained on the filter. The pellicles 
could easily be freed from all fat and examined. That 
they do not consist of casein is proved by the fact that 
they are soluble in alkalies, even caustic potash. The 
professor also held that casein is not coagulated by heat 
when freed from its combination with milk albumen, and 
it is to the latter substance that coagulation is due when it 
does occur.— Chem, and Drugg. ^ 

Besorcin as a Test for IV'itrstes. 

DAvm LiNDO, who has already pointed out the useful- 
ness of other phenols for the detection of nitrates, finds 
that resorcin is a very delicate reagent. 

1. Reagents required.— An aqueous solution of resor- 
cin, 100 C.c. containing 10 grammes of the phenol. 

Solution of hydrochloric acid, about 15 per cent. 

Pure concentrated sulphuric a^id. 

0.6 C.c. of nitrate solution, taken for each test. 1 drop 
of hydrochloric acid, 1 drop resorcin solution, and 2 
C.c. sulphuric acid. Test-tubes i inch in diameter. White 
background. Three or four tests made together at each 
dilution of nitrate. 

N,Oi dUutlon. ReacUon. 

1,000,000. Faint purple, not sufficiently definite to be reli- 
able, even after long standing. 
500,000. After some time a definite purple. Color per- 
manent. 
100,000. At first purple-red; after an hour pronounced 
purple. Takes several hours to develop fully. 
A'beautiful color and vei-y permanent. 
50,000. After some time purple color very intense. 

Lower portion of band fine purple-red. 
20,000. After some time color so intense that it can 
only be distinctly seen in the upper portion 
of band by transmitted light. 
10,000. Color so intense can only be seen distinctly in 
the lower portion of band. Vivid purple-red. 
Remarks.— Without hydrochloric acid, resorcin is not 
of the least value as a test for nitrates; with the addition 
of the acid, it is perhaps one of the best reagents we possess 
for the purpose. It is fully five times more delicate than 
carbolic acid, and the final purple color which the bands 
acquire is very permanent. The blank tests with distilled 
water, hydrocmoric acid, etc., show a -faint compound 
band, pink above, yellow below; this cannot possibly be 
mistaken for the definite purple band which the test gives 
with NsOt, even at a dilution of 500,000. One drop cop- 
per solution (two per cent sulphate) added to the test 
was found to increase the intensity of the band, but 
not to a very remarkable extent ; the metal may therefore 
be dispensed with when this phenol is employed.— After 
Chem. News, Oct. 12th. 
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Drug Culture in British India. 

In his annual report on the Nilgiri Government Botanical 
Gardens, Mr. Lawson, the director of the gardens, refers 
to the following exotic, medicinal plants which are now 
being grown experimentally in the gardens. 

Ipecacuanha.— There are in stock altogether about 4,000 
plants, 500 of which were planted out last year at Nilam- 
bur; out of these 500 three only have died, while the rest 
are vigorous growing plants, although they have been 
tapped and the leaves stripped off them no less than three 
times during the last nine months. About 2,000 weU- 
rooted plants will be distributed, free of cost to planters, 
during the present season; the remainder will be removed 
for increasing still further the stock in hand. The reports 
on the growth of some few specimens, which were put out 
in the Wynaad last year, are most encouraging. 

Jalap.— Between five or six thousand tubers, of all sizes, 
have been put down in the medicinal garden at Dodalietta, 
besides several thousands of cuttings; but it is not ex- 
pected that any appreciable crop will be harvested before 
the winter of 1889 or 1890. 

Medicinal Rhubarb.— Plants have been put down in the 
garden at Coimbatore, and others will be planted out 
shortly in the new garden at GMaliir.— C^^m. and Drugg. 

Naphthol is recommended by Dr. Ruault, of the French 
Laryngological Society, as an agent for reincmng the odor 
of ozena, and diminishing the discharge. The nasal pas- 
saees are to be washed out three or four tunes daily with 
alarge spoonful of equal parts of borate and bicarbonate 
of soda (fissolved in a pint of water to which is added, just 
before use, a teaspoonful of 12 parts of naphthol in 84 parts 
of 9W alcohol.-^<«c;^e Med. Woch,, Oct. 25th, 1888. 

Meoo-narceine is reported by Dr. Laborde (BwK. de 
VAcad. de MM., 1888, No. 19) to be a new alkaloid discov- 
ered by him, in conjunction with Dr. Duquesnel, in 
opium. He claims that it produces quiet sleep, onhr 
sfight contraction of pupils, sUght ancesthesia, no head- 
ache, and no disturbance of the digestive organs. 

Alum is recommended by Dr. Wickstrand, of Stock- 
holm, as the best remedy for whooping-cough. A tea- 
snoonful of a 2-percent solution is to be taken from tour to 
lEuSnesd^y .-C6n/ra/W. /. klin. Med., Nov. 17th, 1888. 

China Grass is recommended by Huveison as the 
source of a soft, silky, highly absorbent fibre used for 
various manufacturing purposes, and particularly weU 
adapted for antiseptic dressings. 

Casoara Sagrada.- Dr. John Irving (BrtY. Med. Jour., 
Sent 22d 1888) remarks that the addition of water to the 
Uouid extract of cascara of the British Pharmaxjopceia, 
makes a muddy and rather repulsive-looking draught, 
but that the addition of a very smaU quantity of ammonia 
water renders it clear and of a bright ruby-red by trwis- 
mitted light. Other drugs may be mixed with it, provided 
the mixture is made alkaline by means of ammonia. As- 
sociated with iron, cascara prevents the constipatmg effect 
of that drug. Dr. Irving recommends the followmg for- 
mula: , ^ oA .»««:«« 

Citrate of Iron and Ammonium 80 grains. 

Ammonia Water . . .10 minims. 

Liauid Extract of Cascara Sagrada...i to 1 draclim. 
Solution of Saccharin (5 per cent). . .enough to sweeten. 

An Aromatic Water to 6 ounces. 

An ounce to be taken three times a day. 
Bemedy for Tape-Worm.— Bernard Persh recommends : 
Oroton Oil, gtt.i.; Chloroform, 3i.; Glyceiin, ^V. T^ ^ 
taken in the morning, fasting, ana without prehmmary 
preparations. It is not disagreeable tor take, and operates 
promptly. 

Ointment for Acne.— Resorcin, 45 to 75 grains: Pow- 
dered Starch and Oxide of Zinc, of each 75 grams; Petro- 
latum 225 grains. This ointment is to be appUed at bed- 
time, and removed in the morning, with the aid of olive 
oil and cotton wadding. It never causes irritation, and 
improvement appears within three days. 

Besins used by Ancient Egyptians.— A smaU jar of 
resin was recently submitted to Mr. E. M. Holmes for 
identification, it having been disinterred from a heap of 
rubbish fomid among the rums of Naucratis, and dates 
from the sixth century, B.C. Naucratis wasat this time the 
only Greek colony in Egypt, and it was through this town 
alone that trade with Greece was permitted. Mr. Holmes 
states that the jar contained Chian turpentine. According 
to Fiiickieer, there is no evidence that the old Egyptians 
were acq^inted with the resin, and this discovery carries 
the history of the commerce of the drug two hundred 
years further back. Another resin was found on a 
mummy cloth on the body of a person of apparent rank. 
It was found in Hawara Cemetery, m the Fayum province 
of Lower Egypt, and dates from a period not earlier than 
the second century, A.D. Examination seemed to indicate 
that it must be a Siamese benzoin. The authors of Pnar- 
macoeraphia" state that there is no evidence that Greek, 
Roman, or even early Arabian physicians had any ac- 
quaintance with benzoin.— P/wir. Jour. 

«' Pomade Hongroise" for the moustache.— Vomacka's 
formula is: 100 parts each of powdered guna arable and 
powdered soap; 200 parts distilled water; To be m^e into 
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a smooth paste. In another vessel nux by melting, 20 
parts ot spermaceti; 200 parts of yellow wax; 300 parts 
of distilled water. Bring the first mixture nearly to boil- 
ing and mix the two thoroughly. While still hot add 20 
parts of glycerin, and add any oil chosen for perfume, 
drop by drop, with constant stirring. — Nat. Drugg., from 
Rundschau (Prag), 

Potter's Perfect Antiseptic— Corrosive sublimate^ 5; 
chloride of sodium, 25; carboHc acid, 200; chloride of zinc, 
sulpho-carbolate of zinc, each 500; boric acid, 300; sahcy- 
lic acid, 60; thymol, citric acid, each 10; water 10,000 
parts. This is the author's ** strong solution." Another 
and weaker is made by omitting the sublimate and carbolic 
acid. The solution is limpid, transparent, and does not 
affect steel instruments. He claims that it is free from 
the toxic properties of antiseptic fluids in common use.— 
Nat. Drugg. 

"Warner's Safe Kidney Cure."— According to the in- 
formation furnished to the German government and veri- 
fied by the report of D. F. Homayer, of Frankfurt a. M., 
a government chemist, each bottle contains : Extract of 
Lycopus Virginiana (the herb), 308 grains: Extract of 
Hepatica (the herb), 232 grains; Extract of Gaulthena, 
71 grains; Potassium nitrate, 39 grains; Alcohol (9050, 2tV 
ounces; Glycerin, 10 drachms. The balance is water. 

Dextrin.— A Russian writer gives the following direc- 
tions for making a superior quality: Mix 400 parte of 
potato starch with 200 parts of water and 6 partsof hydro- 
chloric acid (s.g. 1.14) and allow it to dry. This takes 
about two days. Then heat gently in a water-bath for a 
half-hour, after which direct heat may be applied and the 
temperature raised to 230' F. The product is almost com- 
pletely soluble in water and possesses great adhesiveness. 

Chloroform perfumed with oil of cloves is said by Prof. 
Nussbaum to be free from liability to cause nausea when 
used as an ana3sthetic. 

Solution of Citrate of Magnesium should never be ex- 
posed to strong sunUght, as its effervescing property wiU 
be destroyed, especially when it contains much sugar.— 
Br. and uol. Dr. 

Vernonin is a glucoside obtained from Vemo7iiu nigri- 
tiana. It is derived from an alcoholic extraxjt of the resin 
as a white, slightly hygroscopic powder, slightly soluble 
in ether or chloroform. Solutions are pale yellow and 
leave a colorless and resinous deposit which, with sul- 
phuric acid, gives a brown color changing to violet-purple. 
It is reported to be a powerful cardiac poison. 

Bemedy for Erysipelas. —Carl PaulA, Schwimmer, and 
Gayza Faludi recommend the following application to 
erysipelas: 

Carbolic acid ^ ?*• 

Olive oil ^l' 

Precipitated chalk «1- »• 

Make into a soft paste.— lf«<f. News. 

Laotio Aoid.— Dr. Rajin, of Lyons, France, has good 
resulte from the application of an 80j^ solution of the a^id 
to tuberculous ulceration and lupus. He adnuts the clama 
of Mosteg that the acid appears to destroy morbid but not 
healthy tissue. The application may b% made twice daily. 
Progress is not rapid, but successful m the four cases re- 
ported.— Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 

Nitroglycerin.— Dr. LautenbSch, of the Pennsylvania 
Eve and Ear Infirmary, finds it of value in cases of tin- 
nitus aurium axjcompanying cardiac lesions, and when 
there is Uttle or no loss of hearing. Two doses daily of one 
one-hundredth of a grain each are usually sufficient, but 
six doses have been given. Usually improvement follows 
speedily, but in long-standing cases one to three months 
m^y be required.— Afed. Times. 

Thalline Tartrate.— Gillebert de Hercoutt emploved this 
in 40 cases of gonorrhoea in solution with naphthol 1 m 50 
and 1 in 100 ; administering three injections daily. Pain 
diminished during micturition on the second day, and the 
discharge disappeared between the fourth and sixth day. 
It is only useful in the commencement of the disease, and 
fails in cases of long duration.— Br. Med. Jour. 

Saccharin in Prance.— French authorities have so per- 
sistentlv denounced saccharin that it is surpnsmg that those 
whoarJinterestedinithave not been more energetic in 
XtiS the French statements. Certainly, there is every 
evidence that assertion has been greater m quantity than 
3 The strongest objection which French authorities 
Save urged against saccharin is that it cannot replace 
sugar a? food,^* because it passes through the economy 
InlTs eliminaied by the urine without bemg a^simil^^^ 
or transformed." This does not appeartobe a very strong 
reason for prohibiting the sale of saccharin in France; 
nevertheless, such is the case, and Portugal has recently 
followed suit.— C/iew. and Drugg. 

Creosote directed to be put into gelatin capsules should, 
according to Groh, of Vienna, be first combined with 
^wderef cL^a^butter, as it renders the capsule mpre 
stable and is better borne by the stomach, 
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Face Powders.— H. W. Snow, in the New Idea^ reports Liniment for ireuralgia.—L' Unton MMicale gives the 

the following analyses : * following formula : 

Freeman's ** Veloutine,^^ a powder consisting of magna- Tinct. Camphor 90 parts. 

sium carbonate, an insoluble silicate (French chalk), zinc Ether 80 •* 

oxide in considerable qiiantities, and bismuth subcar- Tinct. Opium 6 " 

bonate in small amount. Chloroform 20 " 

Lotos' Face Powder consists of magnesium carbonate. Apply with flannel covered with an impervious material, 
zinc oxide, corn starch, and an insoluble silicate (talc or 

soapwtone). Creosote.— According to Dr. J. Rosenthal (Berlin. Klin. 

Ridcsecker-s Face Powder, wholly a natural, insoluble Woch.), the best vehicle for creosote is carbonic acid water 

silicate, which does not have the appearance of French containing brandy. He prescribes it in bottles containing 

chalk, and is not talc. 5), 10^, and 16 ounces. The smallest bottles contain from 

Fellow's White Rose, chiefly French chalk, with about li to 3 minims of creosote and 75 minims of brandy ; the 

25 to 30 per cent zinc oxide, perfumed ^vith small amounts next largest, 6 minims of creosote and 3 iiss. of brandy, and 

of orris root. the largest size 9 minims of creosote and 3 iiiss. of brandy. 

Eastman's Aloha Face Powder.— About equal parts zinc During the first week the patient is to take one of the 

oxide, calcium carbonate, and starch colored with car- smallest bottles after dinner and supper each day; during 

mine, and slightly perfumed with orris. the second week, half a bottle of the next stronger water 

Pinaud's Face Poivder.— Zinc oxide, talc, and small after breakfast and dinner, and a weaker bottle after 

quantities of 8tai*ch perfumed with oil of rose. supper, and so on, gradually increasing the size of the 

Pinaud's Rice Potcder.— ContEuns no powdered rice, but dose until a maximum of 12i minims a day is reached, 

is composed essentially of zinc oxide, talc, cornstarch, -,, . -n. j. j -i. . j ..^,. -/. 

and at least one other starch, possibly from orris root. Glyoenn.—Enemata and suppositories, made with 10 

Piesse and Lubin's Pistachio Nut Face Powder.— A. fine P®^ 9®^* ^i stearin or a hard castile soap (as mentioned m 

quality of talc, elegantly perfumed, and colored slightly ^1^^ ^^f for December, 1888) have been reported upon, 

with a lavender tint ^ "^ at considerable length, m the Medical News for Dec. 8th, 

RimmeVs Face Powder.— Zinc oxide, magnesia, talc, ^J ^^' J. P. C. Griffith of Philadelphia, Pa. The results 

com starch, with a vanilla perfume, probably coumariii ?l experience demonstrate the opinion expressed by us 

and vanillin. ^'^^^ ^^ appears to be one of the most prompt and efficient 

laxatives in existence, and pharmacists will do well to give 

Boealine^ used to give a red tint to the nails and lips, the subject of the manufacture of these suppositories im- 

consists of eosin, 10 parts ; white wax, 30 parts ; spermaceti, mediate attention. 
30 parts; and petrolatum, 410 parts. 

inJ^t^^a^Xti^Ao^S^^^^^^^ caf^olSfti^n^o^f^t^^^^^ 

.^Lh^ «^H^^« 1 ?m^^^^ ^°^ ^^^ P^"^ ""^ ^«^ a child, in which 8 grains of antipyrine given thrice 

caustic soda m 1,000 parts of water. ^^ily ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^y^^ gg[^^^ ^^^ arrested 

An Elegant Preparation for the Bath, it is said, may *h® secretion of milk.— Med. News, Dec. 8th. 

be made by thoroughly powdering and mixing 1 part of It is reported that the use of antipyrine blackens the teeth 

borax, 1 part of sal soda and 2 parts of ^It. Alco- *°^ most quickly affects those which have lost their 

holic solution of oil of eucalyptus may be used to give it enamel. The discoloration is only temporary and is 

an odor. quickly removed by oxygenated water. 

Celluloid may be mended, it is said, by wetting the . I'^itrous Oxide with Oxygen as^BBsthetio.— Accord- 
edges with glacial acetic acid and pressing them together ^°S *^ ^^^ Centralbl /. gesammte Med., expenments have 
for a short time. he&n made m Germany on the ansesthetic effect of a mix- 
Powdered Bosin is so liable to spontaneous combustion 
that Hager advises that it should be kept in tightly closed 
tin boxes. of the paper alluded to — Swiecicki— says the mixture may 

^ ^ . « , X. .x^ « be now obtained in London in the compressed condition, 

Co<»lne in Solution with Borax causes a precipitate, and very convenient for vm.—Chem. and Drugg. 
but this can be prevented by the presence of a small 

quantity of glycerin. When once formed the addition of Correction in National Formulary.— In formula 241, 
the glycerin will not cause it to be redissolved. Mulberry Liquor Zinci et Ferri Compositus, read: " Diluted Hypo- 
syrup is said to have a similar effect. phosphorous Acid,'^ instead of '^ Hypophosphorous Acid." 
« ^,_- ^ .,^ ^ ^ The preparation under No. 3, in tne same work, is, of 
Boache's Embrocation is said to consist of 24 parts of course meant 
asafoetida, digested in 60 parts of olive oil. After standing ' 

some hours it is decanted, and the solution mixed with 2 The British PharmacopcBia.— About the middle of last 

parts each of oil of caraway and turpentine and a few November, the third reprint of the British Pharmacopoeia 

drops of oil of wintergreen. of 1885 was issued from the press. The second reprint 

.^. ,. xTiTTr-iTTTj. appeared in October 1886. Tne original edition was of 

Antipyrine, acconiing to Dr. H. C. Wood, is a more 2o,000, and the reprint of 1886 of 6,000 copies. All of these 

successful remedy for chorea than arsenic. With the have yielded to the General Medical Council a profit of 

latter the average duration of treatment is 60 to 90 days. i,200Z. So far as we know, the new reprint does not con- 

Withantipynne he has succeeded incompletely arresting tain any other new features than the insertion of the 

convulsive movements within one week. synonyms ** paregoric" and ** paregoric elixir" under 

Bhus Aromatioa, the fragrant sumach of the United " Tmctura Opii Comphorata," and that of J^laudanum" 

States, is recommended by several French doctors as a ^^^^ **Tmctura Opu " The British pharmaceutical 

valuable remedy in cases o! incontinence of urine ; in ato- press appears to doubt the wisdom of this For hereafter 

nic condition of the bladder and its sphincter. Children, '^ ^^^^ an mf nn^ement of thelawtosell^ ;'paregoric" 

2 to 6 years old, may take 10 drops mght and morning ?T ^ ';laudanum^' any other than the officmal prepara- 

and other children 15 drops for a^ose The tonic effect J?^°«\ ^^„*>/^ ^^ laudanum, of which one or more 

of the medicine does not always persist, but the trouble is '* weaker " kinds were generaUy kept in stock for sale over 

liable to return when its use is suspended. It may be *^^ counter (for domestic or veterinary use), this will 

given in simple elixir. make a material aitrerence. 

A Drug on the Market.-The Madras Gk)vemment has , Alpha-oxynaphtlioio Aoid sa Antiseptic-According 

80 much difficulty in disposing of its cinchona febrifuge to Magerstem the antiseptic effect of alpha oxy naphthoic 

(the mixed alkaloids) that it is luggested that the drug Be «^^^ ^ ^*^V^ ^^® ^'T® ^^^u\^ ^^^* ?^ salicylic acid, 

distributed to the postmasters for sale, or given awaf to ^H? fP^""'^' purpose for which the experiments with this 

the poor, through the dispensaries ancl miSor officials in substance were undertaken was to ascertam its power of 

malairial districts. The l^ter recommendation has been arresting, or preventmg, fermentation. While 1 liter of 

adopted.-P/ttto. Med. Times. a solution of grape sucar requires between 0.3 and 0.4Gm. 

^ (5 to 7 grains) of salicylic acid, only 0.07 to 0.11 Gm. (about 

Carbonized Sawdust, saturated with certain chemical 1 to 2 grains) of alpha-oxynaphthoic acid are needed for the 

compounds, has been introduced as a material for filtering same purpose. 

or decolorizing liquids When the object is to remove SaUcylate of Mercury (CTH*O.Hg) is recommended by 

sulphate of calcium the chemical used is chloride of d^. Au?ojo, of Rio Janeiro, as a preparation producing ri- 

barium; for carbonate of calcium sulphate of magnesium, pid effects md suitable for either internal or external use. 

and caustic soda. Sawdust intended speciaUy for de- ft is a white, amorphous, odorless and tasteless powder, 

colonzation of houids is first treated with alum and then neutral and nearly insoluble in water or alcohol. It is fairly 

with cai-bonate of sodium. This causes f precipitation of soluble in a watery solution of common salt, a hot satu- 

hydrate of alummium which adheres to the sawdust. The rated solution becoming gelatinous on cooling. This jeUy 

sawdust 18 then washed until the wash-water does not dissolves at ordinary temperatures upon thi addition of 

react with chloride of banum. -PAarw. Jour, from more water. Mineral acids decompose the salt, but acetic, 

Pharm. Centralh., Oct. 25th. tartaric, lactic, and carbonic acids do not. 

The After-taste of Salicylates is said to be prevented by New Chemical Laboratory at Cornell.— $80,000 has 

placing a small quantity of ordioary table-salt upon the been appropriated for building a chemical laboratory for 

tongue just before the dose of medicine is taken. Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y, 
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EDITORIAL. 



AVERY praiseworthy, new departure is about to be 
inaugurated by the well-known Chicago wholesale 
drug-house of Morrison, Plummer & Co. It will be re- 
membered that, at the late meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association at Detroit, the Commercial Section 
passed a resolution to the effect, that manufacturers be 
asked to label their products, as far as possible, in accord- 
ance with the official nomenclature, to abandon unscien- 
tific and arbitrary standards, such as degrees of Baum§, 
''fl!" marks, etc., and to express strength by figures 
representing specific gravity or percentage of cu:tive con- 
stituent. The firm above mentioned now announces, in 
Western Druggist, that it has adopted the above recom- 
mendation of the Association, and that it will comply with 
it hereafter. 

We congratulate the firm on their wise resolution, and 
trust that it will not be long before others will follow the 
good example. A few manufactures, it is true, have fol- 
lowed this principle for years, but they are the exception, 
and their products are generally above the usual commer- 
cial standards, not only in quality, but also in price. The 
vast majority of manufacturers and of wholesale dealers 
in drugsand chemicals has, up to the present time, usually 
adhered to the old-fashioned methods. 

We have for years maintained, and are more convinced 
than ever, that any house which will bestow the proper 
care upon the labels which it attaches to its products, so 
£U9 to make these labels not only commercially useful and 
correct, but also instructive beyond the purely commercial 
aspect, will quickly feel the results in a largely increased 
trade. There seems to be an unwillingness, on the part of 
large manufacturers and dealers, to depart from long es- 
tablished customs. Some of these houses are so very 
conservative, that they even pay but little attention to the 
periodical changes in pharmacopoeial standards, expecting 
that the Pharmacopoeia Committees should rather fix the 
standards in accordance with the strength and quality of 
the products put by them on the market, than that their 
products should be accommodated and adjusted to the 
standards established by the Pharmacopoeia. It must be 
said, however, that after the appearance of the last Phar- 
macopoeia, manufacturers and dealers have much more 
readily and speedily modified their products so as to com- 
ply with the new official standards. This was chiefiy 



brought about by the enactment of laws, regarding the 
purity of food and drugs in various States, and by the 
public prosecution of a number of firms who had dis- 
regarded these laws. 

We mention these matters merely as an illustration of 
the ultra-conservative spirit of the class of persons under 
discussion. Let the reader pick up the price-list of some 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer, and examine it care- 
fully. He will, in the majority of cases— there are some 
very notable exceptions— find the list distinguished by 
various mistakes, misspellings, mis-derivations, etc., and 
in many cases he will be unable to tell just of what quality 
or strength an article may be. For instance, he will look 
for aconitine, and he will, perhaps, find a single line: 
** Aconitine, pure," with a price attached. On receiving a 
vial of it, the label will perhaps convey no further infor- 
mation than the price-list, and, unless he already knows 
something of the history of aconitine, he may remain ig- 
norant of the risk he runs by not possessing the precise in- 
formation as to the source of the alkaloid or the maker's 
name, which, in a case of this kind, stands equivalent to a 
quotation of the process employed. Had the vial been 
properly labelled, "Aconitine, cryst., Duquesnel,'*or ** Aco- 
nitine, amorph., Merck," or ** Aconitine, cryst., Grehe & 
Co.," etc., etc., the purchaser would obtain the very infor- 
mation which is absolutely necessary for him to possess. 
Examples of this kind might be quoted ad infinitum. 

Certain designations, such as: ** Acetic Acid, No. 8," 
** Ammonia, 16'," ** Ammonia, fff," ** Sulphuric Acid, 
66°," ** Nitric Acid, 38'," etc., etc., have a commercial and 
conventional meaning, it is true, but they do not convey 
the information which, in these days of progress, we have a 
right to expect. The merchant may be compelled to retain 
these arbitrary standards, which are perhaps the only ones 
which many of his old customers understand. But this 
should not prevent him from catering to the wishes of the 
newer generation likewise. A single label may contain 
the information suitable for both. And a label of this kind 
can often be made very instructive, and may save the 
purchaser much extra time and labor. Sufficient latitude 
may be given to the expressions of strength, to allow for 
any reasonable fluctuations in different batches of one and 
the same product. For instance, instead of: "Acetic 
Acid, No. 8," a label like the following would be desirable: 



Acetic Aom. 

So-called No. 8. Spec. grav. about 1.040 at 59° F. 
tains about 29^ of absolute Acetic Acid. 



Con- 



Instead of having a label "Phosphoric Acid, syrupy," or 
the like, something like the following is preferable : 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Syrupy Tribasic (or Orthophosphoric) Acid, made from 
phosphorus. Spec. grav. about 1.700 at 59° F. Con- 
tains about 85^ of absolute tribasic Phosphoric Acid 
(H,PO0. 
Since all commercial syrupy phosphoric acid corresponds 
to this standard pretty closely, the information conveyed 
by the label will enable the purchaser to calculate, at once, 
and without hunting up tables of specific gravity and per- 
centage in books, how much acid he will have to weigh out 
to make a definite quantity, say of a 50-per-cent or of a 
10 per-cent phosphoric acid. It only requires the time to 
get up such a label once, and in consequence of it, the time 
of every one of the purchasers, who does not need to search 
through works of reference, is saved each time that he 
handles the buttle. The above examples will be sufficient 
to show how the plan could be carried out. 

When products turned out by a firm are intended to be, 
as near as possible, always of uniform quality, it will be 
an easy matter to devise labels, after the pattern above 
suggested, to be used in place of the present barren ones. 
A firm which is willing to vouch for its products, and 
which actually controls and tests their purity and strength, 
need have no hesitation in adopting the new plan, for it is 
merely giving to the purchaser the figures which their own 
responsible analysts or assayers have verified. 



IN what manner the new law about to be drafted by the 
State Excise Commission, for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic in this State, will affect thepiiarmacists engaged in 
business, should it be passed by the Legislature, cannot as 
yet be determined. But there can be no doubt t hat the 
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whole pharmaceutical profession of this State is most de- 
cidedly opposed to any attempt which would put them on 
a par with liquor-sellers pure and simple. At the same 
time it is certain that the profession, as a whole, would 
repudiate any member who should put himself on a par 
with a retail liquor-dealer by retailing liquors over his 
counter. We have watched the proceedings of the State 
Commission, which has now been in session for some time, 
with considerable interest, and believe that it has thor- 
oughly examined the whole subject, though we apprehend 
that it has not always arrived at the correct results. If 
we are not mistaken, one of the clauses of the new law is 
proposed to contain a proviso that hereafter no one but a 
citizen of the United States shall be granted a license to 
sell liquor. Now, while we do not yield to anybody in 
patriotic feeling, and in deference and respect for the 
honor of American citizenship, we must say that in our 
opinion such a proviso as that above alluded to is not 
worth the paper it is written on. Citizenship is indeed an 
indispensable condition for many occupations, or for the 
exercise of certain rights, but, on examination, it will be 
found that all these cases have a more or less direct con- 
nection with the Government, the State, or minor political 
complexes, and none at all with purely personal pursuits. 
Thus the right to hold public office, the right to vote, the 
exercise of jury duty, the right to own landed property, 
and many other rights and privileges, may rightfully and 
justly be made dependent upon the possession of citizen- 
ship by the person concerned in the matter. It is easy to 
discover in aU of these cases a connecting link between 
the individual and the body politic, which makes it desir- 
able, or rather necessary, that the individual should be 
known as a supporter of the constitution upon which the 
body politic is founded. But, on the other hand, citizen- 
ship cannot be made a condition for permitting the indi- 
vidual to be born, to make his living, or to die. It can 
have pothing to do with the right of the individual to en- 
gage in business, plain and unalloyed with governmental 
or political relations, for the sake of making a living. A 
few months ago the Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York attempted to pass an ordinance aimed at the thou- 
sands of ItaJian fruit-venders throughout the city, forbid- 
ding the granting of permits for fruit-stands to any but 
citizens of the United States. The legal adviser of the city 
very clearly and forcibly showed the imconstitutionality 
of this law, and it was thereupon amended so as to elimin- 
ate the objectionable section. .The Board of Aldermen 
might just as well have passed additional ordinances for- 
bidding any but citizens of the United States to receive 
licenses as peddlers, truckmen, drivers, etc. Were this 
kind of legislation admissible, it would not be long before 
it would be applied as a ''protective'' measure and to shut 
out all competition to every kind of business, whether it 
is carried on under a license or not. The consequence 
would be that there would finally remain no walk of life — 
except, perhaps, the lowest class of manual labor— in 
which a newly -arrived person could make his living, no 
matter how well trained he may be in a profession or trade, 
until he had resided in the country long enough to become 
a citizen. He would be like the boy who was told that he 
might learn to swim, but who was not allowed to go in the 
water. 

Now, if the law to be proposed by the State Commission 
should contain such a clause, it will become of interest how 
this part of the law, taken in connection with the other 
sections, will affect the interests of pharmacists engaged 
in business, or proposing to do so. Personally we could 
wish that they were all citizens ; but, actually, we know of 
quite a number who are not, most of them because they 
have not been in the country long enough; a smaller num- 
ber from various other causes. If the new law throws 
pharmacists and liquor dealers together, the section about 
citizenship might apply to both, and its enforcement will 
create trouble and annoyance for some members of the 
profession. It is, therefore, advisable to watch the pro- 
posed legislation carefully, so that no attempt can be made 
to consummate the blunder. 

It is not improbable that the Commission will reconsider 
their action on this point, and eliminate the objectional 
feature from the proposed law. Perhaps this has already 
been done, though we have not seen it reported. The p€U9- 



sage of the unwarrantable section pan do no good, being 
not even able to afford a guarantee that '* citizen liquor- 
dealers" will be more respectable and law-abiding than 
** alien liquor-dealers." Nay, it will only jeopardize any 
good that may be derived from the execution of the re- 
maining sections of the law. 



C'^REOLiN, the new proprietary antiseptic, which has re- 
^ ceived indorsements from Prof. Esmarch and other 
well-known authorities as to its efficacy and power (we 
hope that the indorsers will not have reason to repent), is 
alread yon the market in several brands. Besides the 
original Simon pure, of Jeyes (or Pearson & Co.), there is 
one made and sold by A. Artmann, of Brunswick, (Germany, 
which is advertised as being ** identical with Jeyes' creo- 
lin, but free from the strong tarry odor of the latter, to be 
non-poisonous, not caustic, and free from carbolic acid, 
etc. " The representatives of the genuine article take every 
opportunity of informing the public that the *' imitation" 
is worthless. R. Otto some time ago published a notice re- 
garding Artmann's creolin in the Pharm. CentixdhaUe^ in 
which he states that this is made from the heavy fractions of 
coal-tar, boiling between 180'*-220° C, by first distilling 
off the carbolic acid, and then converting the remainder 
into compoimds with alkalies. Otto thinks that Artmann's 
product is preferable to the English. When mixed with 
water, it produces a strongly milky, faintly alkaline 
liquid, resembling an emulsion. [Since Otto's paper was 
published, Artmann has made use of Otto's report in a 
manner which induced the latter to publicly denounce 
the unauthorized use of his name.] Artmann's creolin 
occurs as a thickish, dark-brown, perfectly clear liquid, 
having an odor less disagreeable than the English product, 
with a spec. grav. of 1.100 at TO** C. It is soluble in alco- 
hol, in all proportions, to a liquid free from fluorescence. 
On incineration it leaves *6,*6% of ash, consisting chiefly of 
sodium sulphate, chloride, and carbonate. The milkiness 
which is caused by the addition of water is due to sub- 
stances which may be separated from the emulsion by 
ether or benzol. It is not possible to dissolve them out 
from the creolin itself by means of these solvents. Addi- 
tion of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and also of solution 
of soda, causes the milkiness of the watery emulsion to dis- 
appear. Otto statues that the creolin under discussion con- 
tains about 50 per cent of phenols; also 2 per cent qf 
carbonate of sodium. 

A cursory examination of a sample of Jeyes' Creolin by 
one of us shows this to have a slightly alkaline reaction 
(about the same as that above described). It is soluble to 
a clear liquid in alcohol, ether, benzol, etc., and forms 
with water a milky emulsion; the color of it becomes the 
whiter the more dilute it is. This aqueous emulsion is, 
however, not cleared up by hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
nor by caustic soda. If Otto's statement about Artmann's 
creolin in this respect is correct, the behavior of the aque- 
ous emulsion to the above-mentioned acids and alkali 
would afford one method of distinguishing the genuine 
from the imitation. The spec. grav. of the genuine was 
found to be 1.082 at 55° F. 

According to Crismer, creolin undergoes a more or less 
extensive decomposition when heated in a retort. At first 
a little water passes over, but between 115** and 120'' C. 
considerable quantities of hydrosulphuric acid gas are 
generated. The sulphur appears to exist in the creolin in 
combination with carbon, and not in the form of sulphates, 
sulphides, or phenol-sulpho- acids. 



rpHB new and simple process by means of which the 
•^ amorphous bases, extracted along with the chief alka- 
loid from coca leaves, can be converted into pure, crystal- 
lizable cocaine, is likely to revolutionize the whole cocaine 
industry. Prof. C. Ldebermann and Dr. F, Giesel an- 
nounced, sometime ago, that they had successfully accom- 
plished this, and an abstract of their latest communication, 
containing the details of their process, wiU be found on 
page 4 of this number. We learn from the^ authors' 
paper that they have patented their process. But we do 
not believe that the patent can be controlled, as the pro- 
cess does not require either any special apparatus, or any 
special intermediary agent or patented ingredient. More- 
over, the patentee has no means of knowing whether any 
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cocaine sold by a manufacturer has been obtained natu- 
ually or artifically. A patent which cannot be controlled 
is worse than'useless. It is like ** a shadowy fence around 
a spectral fortress." 

If the process of converting the hitherto useless and re- 
jected amorphous bases into pure cocaine is as easy as the 
authors describe, manufacturers will no longer have any 
excuse for putting on the market any product from coca 
except the pure, crystallized alkaloid cocaine and its salts. 
Most manufacturers have heretofore, of their own accord, 
only sold the pure alkaloid and its salts, and have put 
aside the amorphous bases as waste by-products. These 
latter will no doubt now be rapidly worked up and put on 
the market in form of cocaine. In consequence thereof, 
the price of cocaine, which is already so low as to leave 
but little profit to the maker, will probably fall still lower, 
and eventually the manufacture of cocaine will be concen- 
trated in fewer hands than at present. 

THE manufacturers of sulfonal, of whom there are at 
present four, have issued a circular in which they 
announce that, to insure the purity of their product, they 
will hereafter subject all their output to the control of two 
scientific experts. At the same time they announce that 
they have settled upon a uniform price. We cannot help 
believing that the essential part of this "combine" is the 
"regulation of the price." The ** scientific control" is a 
very good thing, no doubt, but we have heretofore not 
heard of any bad lots of sulfonal being turned out by the 
manufacturers, and are inclined to believe that the signa- 
ture of the experts, as a sort of trade mark upon the labels, 
is considered of more importance than any scientific ex- 
amination of the substance itself. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



PAPER-PULP has for some time been employed, to a lim- 
ited extent, in pharmacy, having been recommended 
by James Ruan, in 1874, in the manufacture of medi- 
cated waters. A recent paper by J. G-. Falk, read before 
the Missouri Pharmaceutical Association, furnishes sug- 
gestions for its more extended use, and leads us to inquire 
whether wood-pulp, so extensively used in manufacture of 
paper, and already employed for antiseptic surgical dress- 
ings, might not be treated so as to fit it for pharmaceuti- 
cal uses. If this can be accomplished, the labor of con- 
verting it into paper, and then reducing it to a pulp, would 
be avoided, and a considerable item of expense be done 
away with. 

THE Canada Lancet, in its issue for October, p. 63, says 
that Dr. Bull, of Glasgow, recommends iodized fennel 
as a remedy in uterine affections. Will the editor of the 
Lancet kindly furnish us with a description of this decid- 
edly novel substance ? 



IClehigan Pharmaceutical Association.— The oflScers 
for the ensuing year are : President, George Gundrum, 
Ionia; Vice-Presidents, F. M. Alsdorf, Lansing ; H. M. Dean, 
Niles, and O. Eberbach, Ann Arbor; Secretary, H. J. 
Brown, Ann Arbor; Treasurer, William Dupont, Detroit. 
Executive Committee, A. Lymann, Manistee ; A. Bassett, 
Detroit; F. J. Wurzbure, Grand Rapids; W. A. Hall, 
Greenville, and E. T. Webb, Jackson. 

The Antipyrine Craze in Paris.— A correspondent to 
the Virginia Medical Monthly says that the extent to 
which antipyrine is employed in Paris is incredible. The 
average French doctor prescribes it for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to ; it has become as necessary an article in 
every lady's boudoir as her perfume bottle; scarcely a 
man can be found who has not some of it carefully stored 
away in his pocket-book ; children are raised on it, and 
cry for it as for their biberons; and, in fact, they all take 
it, and for all things, but especially for migraine, which, 
as you know, is pre-eminently the malady of those who 
indulge in social dissipation. **That you may form an 
idea of the extent to which it is the rage, I will give you 
an incident as it was told me by the party immediately 
concerned: Mrs. P was dining out recently in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, when she chanced to mention that she 
had suffered with headache during the day. Instantly, 
from the pockets of thirteen of the fifteen guests who were 
present, antipyrine was produced -in capsules, wafers, 
powders, and elixirs— and she was compelled to take a 
dose then and there, notwithstanding her earnest protest 
and her assurance of entire relief oef ore starting from 
borne. 



Assay Schema for Bismuth Ores. 

Eiitor American Druggist, 

Dear Sir:— On page 217 November number Am. Druo- 
GiSTj I gave your readers a simple test for some of the ores 
of bismuth in the form of making a coating of bismuth iod 
on charcoal. The assay for bismuth seems to be a bug- 
bear to the majority of pharmacists. It seems to me it 
would ba well for all pharmacists to acquaint themselves 
with the study of so-called inorganic chemistry. Through 
this region aPh.G. that does not understand estimation 
of minerals will lose a great deal as far as a monetary con- 
sideration is concerned. Now, as to our scheme for bis- 
muth assay, we proceed as follows:— Take of ore (finely 
§ulverized) 10 grammes, borax glass powd. 30 grammes, so- 
lum bicarb. 10, kalium cyanide (pot. cy.) 6 grammes, salt 
to cover ; put in medium size crucible, fuse in moderate fur- 
nace fire, and test the resulting metaJlic button as follows: 
Dissolve button in boiling ELNOi (filter out other metals 
such as tin, gold, antimony, etc.). Evaporate to nearly 
dryness on porcelain dish; to expel nitrous acid fumes add 
about 4 C.c. HGl. Heat three nunutes over alcohol lamp, 
then put in beaker containing about one liter water ; add of 
water q.s. to precipitate bismuth oxy chloride. Let stand 12 
hours, decant and filter, put precipitate in small capsule and 
burn to expel chlorine and form bismuth oxide. Now esti- 
mate, as in similar operation, to get percentage of the pure 
metal in the bismuth ox.— about 89;^. If this is of any use, 
give it to your readers. Next time will describe process for 
estimation of tin, copper, etc. Yours truly, 

G. H. Herbert. 

Bkatkb, Utah, Not. 89d, *88. 

San Franoisco Meeting of the A. P. A. 

Editor American Druggist. 

Dear Sir:— In the last issue of the National Drtuggist 
(Dec. 15th), an announcement was made concerning the 
S.,F. Meeting of the A. P. A. which I fear may prove mis- 
leading to the members and others who contemplate mak- 
ing the trip to Califomia, not only in the dates mentioned, 
but also in the scheme proposed by Mr. Aglar, Agent U. 
P. B^y. I respectfully request that you will msJce the 
statement that the announcement made was not author- 
ized or approved by the conunittee, who are now diligently 
at work upon the subject. When they shall have ma- 
tured a plan that will meet the views of the members of 
the Association, and are able to give a through rate at the 
least possible expense, making the side excursions entirely 
optional, it will appear over the authority of the commit- 
tee's signatures. We have been delayed somewhat in our 
labors by the diversity of opinion concerning the date that 
should be fixed upon for the meeting, which has now nar- 
rowed down to June 24th or July 15th. Members inter- 
ested are urgently requested to communicate their prefer- 
ence to the undersigned, if possible, before January 10th, 
1889. Announcement of the date and plan for the trip to 
California will be communicated in time to appear in the 
February issue of the pharmaceutical journals. 

Very respectfully, 

Emlen Fainter, 
Chairmdn Com. on Arrangements, 
Broadway and 34th St., New York. 
New Tobx, Dec. «th. 

How to Thaw Frozen G«8-Fipes. 

Mr. F. H. Shelton says : *' I took off from over the pipe 
some 4 inches or 5 inches, just a crust of of earth, and then 
put a couple of bushels of lime in the space, poured water 
over it, and slaked it, and then put canvas over that, and 
rocks on the canvas so as to keep the wind from getting 
underneath. Next morning, on returning there, 1 founa 
that the frost had been drawn out from the ground for 
nearly 3 feet. You can appreciate what an advantage that 
was; for picking through frozen ground, with the ther- 
mometer below zero, is no joke. Since then we have tried 
it several times. It is an excellent plan, if you have time 
enough to let the lime work. In the daytime, you cannot 
afford to waste the time, but if you have a spare night in 
which to work, it is worth while to try it." — Sci. American, 



Taloum as a Remedy in Diarrhoea.— Deborre recom- 
mends talcum in diarrhoea. He gives usually 200 Gm. 
(about 7 avoirdupois ounces; of very finely powdered tal- 
cum in twenty-iour hours, sometimes even double the 
quantity. The talcum is mixed, just previous to its ad- 
ministration; with a sufficient quantity of an aromatic 
liquid or milk. It does not produce discomfort in the 
bowels, or nausea, and causes a cessation even of very 
severe diarrhoea in from two to three days. The remedy 
is, however, without effect in chronic diarrhoea, prevalent 
in the tropics, or in that form which is caused by tuber- 
ciliT ulceration.— P/ia?v». Centralh. 

TdE physicians of Alsace-Lorraine have been forbidden 
to write prescriptions in French. They must use either 
Latin or German. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,259.— Sulphurares (Boston). 

We have never seen this term in English, but believe it 
is an anglicized form of a term not long ago introduced by 
Louis Olivier, to designate certain organisms occurring 
only in sulphuretted waters, such as leptothrix, bacillus 
zoogliens, etc. These contain sulphur, which undergoes 
certain transformations (see Comptes rend,, 106, 1806). 
The author calls these organisms ** sulfuraires.*' 

No. 2,260.— Eau de Melisse des Carmes (W. J. B., N. 
Y.). 

The ori^nal receipt for preparing this celebrated liquor 
was published by Chevalier some seventv years ago in his 
Manuel du Pharmacien, and attention has recently been 
drawn to this by Mr. Languepin in an article in the Bulle- 
tin de la Soci^te de Pharmacte de Bordeaux (reprinted in 
the Repertoire de Pharmacie, Oct., 1888). As it is not 
likely that it would be a profitable undertaking for any of 
our readers to make use of that formula, we content our- 
selves by referring our correspondent to the above-named 
journals, which he may consult in the library of the New 
York College of Pharmacy. 

No. 2,261.— Listerine (" Acacia"). 
This is a proprietary article, the composition of which 
is given as follows by some of our references: 

Boric Acid 240 grains 

Benzoic Acid 120 ** 

Borax 120 " 

Thymol 40 " 

Oil of Eucalyptus 10 drops 

Oil of Wiiitergreen 10 " 

Oil of Peppermint 6 •• 

Oil of Thyme 2 •« 

Alcohol 7 fl. oz. 

Water enough to make 82 fl. oz. 

There have been other formulae published, but the dif- 
ference is not material. 

No. 2,262.— Presoription Query (Supplement to No. 
2,250. 

In our last volume, page 220, we answered a quer^, in 
which we were asked how the following prescription is to 
be dispensed : 

9 Potassii Chloratis 3 iiw. 

Quininaa Sulphatis gr. xl. 

Syr. Pruni Virg J sb. 

Syrupi |i. 

Aquaa q.8.ad§iv. 

Rej^arding this, we have received the following com- 
munication from Mr. M. Van Every, of Buffalo, N. Y. : 

'* In regard to prescription query No. 2,250, 1 would re- 
commend the following mode of procedure: Add the 
syrups and q. s. water to make three and one-half ounces. 
Heat to about 212** F., and theu dissolve the chlorate of 
potassium. Allow to cool, and add water q. s. to make 
four ounces, thereby forming a super-saturated solution. 
Then transfer to a mortar, and thoroughly incorporate the 
sulphate of quinine. The syrups will hold quinine in sus- 
pension." 

No. 2,263.— Ascertaining the Level of Liquids in 
Casks, Tanks (Charleston). 

We have a letter from a correspondent who is bothered 
with a problem which we scarcely expected to be put be- 
fore us tor advice and solution, as it is so simple. Never- 
theless, after having received our correspondent's letter, 
we concluded to make a few experiments with some 
friends of ours, to see in what manner they would solve 
it. And as the most simple way only occurred to one of 
them, and only after having exhausted all other resources, 
we have concluded to answer our correspondent's query 
publicly. 

The trouble under which our correspondent labored is 
this, that he has a number of tanks in his cellar, situated 
on a high platform, and connected with a water-supply, 
for a purpose which it is not necessary to mention nere. 
The tanks are all closed, having merely an air-vent. 
None of them have any gauges to show the height of the 
liquid, the usual custom Laving been to turn on tne water- 
supply of each tank when it gave a hollow sound on '* per- 
cussion '' to near the bottom, and to turn it off again when 
water would issue from the air-vent. The tanks are so 
situated that a gauge or measuring-rod cannot be dropped 
into them. Now the question was asked, how he may de- 
termine the exact level of the contained water at any 
time, without reiving on the uncertainty of percussion. 
Qur advice is as loUows: Select a glass-tube ot about the 



same bore as the faucet at the bottom of the tank, and 
connect it, by means of a piece of rubber- tubing, with the 
faucet. Hold or fasten the glass-tube in an upright posi- 
tion, best in contact with the tank, and then open the fau- 
cet. The water will, of course, rise in the glass-tube to 
the same level as it is in the tank. Then make a mark 
upon the tank. 

No. 2, 264. -> Apparatus for Microphotography (W. 
S. S.) 

If you will consult some of the leading deJaJers in optical 
and photographic apparacu^^, we have no doubt that you 
will he put on the track of what you are looking for. 

We would, however, advise besides that you communi- 
cate with the well-known optical institute of Carl Zeiss, 
in Jena, Glermany, as this firm has recently perfected this 
kind of apparatus very materially. A detailed description 
of their large-size microphoto^phic apparatus h^ re- 
cently been published in the Zettschrift fur Instrumenten- 
kunde (Sept., 1888), which you may consult in the library 
of the N. Y. College of Pharmacy. The Scoville Manu- 
facturing Co. and Anthony, of New York, both advertise 
appliances for microphotography and you may there be 
aDle to find what you require without going abroad. 

No. 2,266.— Presoription Query (A.). 
The following prescription htts been sent to us, with a 
request to state how it should be dispensed : 

U Sapon. Yiridis 4 Qm. 

01. Cadini 100 ** 

Glycerit. Amyli 100 " 

Our correspondent said he rubbed the oil with the soap 
and added the mixture gradually to the glycerol in a mor- 
tar, with constant trituration. But this failed to make a 
homogeneous mass. 

We regret to inform our friend that we have not been 
any more successful than himself. The fact is, that the 
oil of cade and the ^lycerite of starch cannot be made to 
combine or mix, without the intervention of some other 
substances, such as alkalies, which it would, however, be 
improper to add, without the prescriber's knowledge. If 
the latter can be consulted with, we would sug^tthat he 
be advised, either to substitute some other vehicle for the 
glycerite of starch, or to permit the addition of a small 
quantity of caustic soda, sufficient to saponify so much of 
tne oil of cade as is capable of saponification. A simple 
trial will show how much is required. 

No. 2,266.— Hydroxy lamina (Baltimore). 

We have explained the chemical constitution and mode 
of preparation of hydroxylamineand its hydrochlorate on 
page 219 of our volume for 1887. Briefly it may be re- 
garded as ammonia (NH»), in which one atom of hydrogen 
IS replaced by hydroxy 1 (OH), thus: 

(H (OH 

N ( H ammonia ; Nk H hydrozylamine. 

(H (H 

The hydrochlorate of hydroxylamine, which is the salt 

fenerally employed, has the composition NHa.OH.H(^. 
[ydroxylamine is not known in the free state, but only 
in form of salts. 

Last year it was stated (see Am. Drugq., 1888, 106) that 
the hydrochlorate of hydroxylamine, which had b€«n 
found a very efficient reducing agent in photography, 
would probably be found serviceable in dermatological 
practice for the same purposes as pvrogallic acid and 
chrysarobin. Prof. C. Binz has recently published results 
of experiments made on animals which seem to confirm 
this. At the same time it was found that the substance, 
when injected hypodermically, is an energetic poison, af- 
fecting particularly the oxy haemoglobin of the blood and 
the nerve centres. 

No. 2,267.— Preservation of Solutions whioh deterio- 
rate by Ck>ntaet with Air (*' Analyst''). 

Our correspondent specially refers to test solutions, such 
as ferrous sulphate, which rapidly absorbs oxygen from 
the air, or such as caustic soda, caustic pqtassa, which 
take up carbonic acid. He states that he is compelled, 
for certain purposes, to keep on hand and to constantly 
use a solution of ferrous sulphate, as free from ferric as 
possible. 

We assume that our correspondent is still a learner 
rather than an accomplished ''analyst." But we will 
gladly help him out, as far as we are able. 

If our correspondent is compelled to keep such a solu- 
tion as he mentions, on hand for constant use, we would 
advise him to prepare it either by dissolving pure crystals 
of sulphate of iion in distilled water previously deprived 
of air Dy boilinp^, or by dissolving fine iron wire in boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid, leaving any remaining residue in 
the fiask and using the latter itself as reservoir of the 
solution. A layer of light paraffin oil may then be poured 
on top to prevent contact with air. The solution may be 
drawn off by means of a siphon permanently fixed in the 
neck, and the outlet from the siphon protected by a pinch- 
cock. The exit of the siphon tube may be kept immersed 
in a little mercury when not in use. There are various 
other ways in which the same object may be attained. 
The chief points are: Free the hquid from air before 
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addizi^ the sulphate of iron. In the case of metallic iron 
and dilute sulphuric acid, this is not so necessary, as no 
ferric salt will form while an evolution of hydrogen gas 
takes place; yet it is better to heat the acid to boiling and 
to add the iron gradually. 
In place of sulphate of iron, the ammonio-ferrous sul- 

?hate (green ammonio-sulphate of iron) may be used, 
his is much less liable to oxidize than the simple sul- 
phate. If the use of the solution is not interfered with by 
an acid, a few drops of sulphuric or better still hypophos- 
phorous (lOjf) acid will contribute towards the stability of 
the solution. The plan of keeping a layer of pure kero- 
Bene or paraffin oil on the surface, is one which we have 
followed for a number of years. It will not do in the case 
of all reagents, but in those mentioned by our corre- 
spondent it answers excellently. A very fine material for 
tnis purpose is the so-called AWolene Oil or liquid albolene, 
which 18 a colorless, odorless, and tasteless liquid, of the 
same nature as liquid vaseline or vaseline oil, and for 
which McKesson Sc Robbins, of New York, are the agents. 

No. 2,268.— Coster's Paste (Detroit). 

This is a preparation used in the University College 
Hospital, London. It has also the title : Pigmentum lodi 
et Olei Picis, and is prepared as follows: 

Iodine 120 gr. 

Light Oil of Wood Tar 1 oz. 

Mix carefully, applying heat if necessary ; after ebulh- 
tion preserve for use. 

Martindale remarks to this: Ebullition generally takes 
place by the chemical action between the two ingredients. 
A part of the oil is oxidized, and forms a resinous deposit. 
Hydriodic acid is probably formed to some extent, as the 
mixture fails to give any reaction of free iodine. Similar, 
but more irritatmg applications are made by combining 
iodine with creosote or oil of cade in the above-named 
proportions. — Coster's paste is a useful application for 
ringworm of the scalp ; after well shaking the bottle, it 
should be well brushea in with a stiff brush. A scab will 
be produced which should be removed in a few days, the 
part cleansed by soaking with oil, and then soap and 
warm water. After drying, more paste should be applied. 
It seldom causes pain. 

No. 2,269.— Diluent for Wax (Dr. L.). 

We are asked to mention one or more substances which 
will mix with wax so as to soften it without rendering it 
sticky or greasy. 

The melting point of yellow beeswax lies between 
about 143° and 146" F. ; that of white wax between about 
146** and 150"* V, The addition of any substance capable 
of mixing with wax, and having a lower melting point, 
will, of course, render it softer. To do this without nnally 
reaching a point when the compound will be greasy, is 

Erobably impossible. However, it will depend altogether 
ow far the softening process is to be earned. We would 
suggest fikdditions of any of the following substances: 

1. Paraffin^ That having the lowest melting point 
should be ^elected. It may be had as low as melting at 
100- F. 

We should suppose that this would be the most suitable. 
Paraffin ranges' m melting point from about 100° F. to 
180* F. It will, of course, be necessary to determine the 
proper melting point. This may be done roughly by coat- 
ing the bulb of a thermometer with the paraffin under ex- 
amination, and immersing the thermometer in water 
which is gradually being heated under stirring. When 
the paraffin coat becomes transparent or detached, the 
temperature is read off. If more accurate results €ire 
wanted the coating of the thermometer bulb must be done 
several days before making the test, as freshly melted or 
freshly congealed fats do not show the true melting 
point. 

2. Cacao Butter. Perhaps a judicious mixture of this 
with the Receding might answer. Cacao butter melts at 
about 93" F. 

3. Spermaceti. Melts at about 113" F. 

4. Tallow. Melts at about 113° F. 

5. Japan Wax, so-called. This is a vegetable fat, melt- 
ing at about 124** F. 

No. 2,270.— Metabisulphite of Potassium (** Photo "). 

We have had several inquiries from correspondents who 
asked us to explain the nature of the above-mentioned 
salt, which had been recommended some time ago as an 
excellent preservative for the pyrogallic-acid developer 
used in photography. It was only after seeing an abstract 
of a paper by Prof. Eder, of Vienna, that we were enabled 
to throw a light on this subject. Prof. Eider committed 
what we cannot help pronouncing a blunder, by giving to 
a chemical substance previously known by a certain name 
an entirely new one. In the reports of Prof. Eder's paper 
which were first published, the newly-given name only 
was used, viz. : '' metabisulphite ^^ of potassium. When 
the readers of the photographic journals in which this 
new salt was recommended went to dealers in chemicals 
and asked for it, they were—as we have ample reason to 
know— furnished with the ** bisulphite " pure and simple. 
It was supposed that the new-fangled term ** metabisul- 
phite " was merely a fancy name, perhaps introduced by 



one of the numerous would-be-chemical photographic 
writers. More recently, however, the confusion has been 
cleared up. To make the story short, *' metabisulphite" 
is a term applied by Prof. Eder to the salt heretofore 
known as '^^ pyrosulphite." Though a pyrosulphurous 
acid is not known in the free state, yet its constitution may 
be explained or understood easily by recalling the consti- 
tution of pyrosulphuric, or fuming, or Nordhausen sul- 
phuric acio. 

Pf^rosulphuric acid (Nordhausen or fuming sulphuric 
acid) is obtained by he dry distillation of dried and thor- 
oughly oxidized sulphate of iron. Its composition is 
H«S»Ot, and it may be considered as having been formed 
either by the abstraction of 1 molecule of water from 2 
combined molecules of mono-hydrated sulphuric acid, 
thus: 

hIIo! [ ^"'' H4SaO, - H,0 = HaSaO,. 

or by the solution of 1 mol. anhydrous sulphuric acid 
(80>) in 1 mol. of monohydrated acid: 

HaS04 -h SO, = HsSsOt. 

In the same manner, pyrosulphurous acid may be re- 
garded either as being formed by the abstraction of 1 mol. 
of water from 2 combined mol. of monohydrated sul- 
phurous acid: 

hIIo! h"*' °*®»^- - ^»^ = ^>SaO. 

or by the solution of 1 mol. of anhydrous sulphurous acid 
(SOa) in 1 mol. of monohydrated sulphurous acid: 

H,SO, -h SOa=H,S,0». 

This acid, a«i stated above, does not exist in the free state, 
but only in form of salts. And it is a curious fact that the 
two atoms of hydrogen can only be replaced by monad 
elements and not by a dyad, such as Ca, Ba, etc. It is 
supposed that the two hydrogen atoms are situated asym- 
metrically in the stereometric molecule (see Meysztowisz 
in Zeitsch. f. physik, Chemie, I., 73). 

Now the "metabisulphite of potassium*' is really the 
**pyrosulphite of potassium," K.SaO*. This is prepared 
by completely supersaturating a strong solution oi sul- 
phite of potassium with sulphurous-acid gas, until the lat- 
ter ceases to be absorbed. The new compound, KaStOi, is 
comparatively little soluble in cold water, and separates 
in hard crystals which, when washed, do not exhale the 
odor of sulphurous acid, possess an acid reaction, and are 
permanent in the air. It may be preserved in bottles 
without changing to sulphate, though when kept several 
years it may undergo a slight partial decomposition into 
hyposulphite and sulphate (See Liebig's Ann., 224, 222). 

No. 2,271.— Sterilized Milk (Several inquirem). 

The most practical apparatus for sterilizing milk to be 
fed to infants was described by Dr. Soxhlet in the Miln- 
chiner Mediziniscke Wochenschrift Nos. 15 and 16, 1886. 
More recently Dr. Aug. CaQle, "before a section of the 
New York Academy of Medicine (Dietetic Gazette, April, 
1888), described a somewhat simplified apparatus of the 
same character, manufactured by C. Riessner & Co., 406 
Pearl St., which retails at $4.50, and which has already 
been rather extensively used in this locality with excel- 
lent results. 

No. 2,272.— Liniment (J. D. J). 

The correspondent desires a formula for a liniment capable of 
relieving pain in the hip following amputation some years 
since, the pain being paroxysmal in character, having intermis- 
sions of about three months, and the paroxysms lasting for six 
to ten days. 

Such pain as is referred to is very apt to come from an 
inflammation of the nerve in the scar, and we doubt 
whether any local' application in the nature of a liniment 
will relieve it. We would need rather.more detailed in- 
formation than our correspondent gives to be able to form 
an opinion of the cause of pain, but will suggest the wear- 
ing, constantly, of a covering of india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, oiled silk, or similar impermeable fabric. This is 
found to often relieve similar pain; and for the acute 
paroxysms try the internal use ot antipyrin and the appli- 
cation of galvanism. The only liniment we will siiggest is 
the ordinary chloroform liniment, to which aconite may 
be added. 



Note on Atropine. — From a paper by Prof. Ladenburg, 
of Kiel (in Berichte, 1888, 3,065), on the recently-published 
researches concerning the relationship of hyoscyamine 
and atropine, in which particular reference is made to 
Will and Bredig's statement (see Amer. Drugg., 1888, 213) 
that atropine is an optically active base, we quote only a 
portion of the concluding remarks : 

**I, therefore, arrive at the same conclusion as I did 
formerly, viz., that atropine i& optically inactive, and that 
it bears a relation towards hyoscyamine analogous to that 
between uvic acid and tevo-tartaric acid." 
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[ObXGIHAL COIOCUNIOATION.] 

OOMMEKTABT UPON SOME FOBMULAS OF THE 
NATIONAL FOBMULABY. 

BY AD. T80HEPPB, PH.D. 

THK Druggists' Circular for January containB a reprint 
of a contribution from the pen of Mr. G^. M. Bennger 
to the Polyclinic. Amongst the features objected to in 
various formulae contained in the National Formidary, 
there are some for which I have to confess parentship, 
and, like a father fond of hi6 chOd, and naturally inclined 
to resent undeserved censure bestowed upon it, I beg leave 
to offer a few remarks in explanation of the motives wtdch 
piX)mpted the j[>resenting of these formulas to the Commit- 
tee of the National Formulary. I do not desire to rebuke 
Mr. Beringer for his criticisms, for I know that without a 
commentary on these and many other formulas of the 
book, the chance of misinterpretation is open to all not ac- 
quainted with the inside history connectea' therewith. As 
tne book itself did not permit the introduction of any 
lengthy discussions of the merits of the several prepara- 
tions, or the chemistry of its formulse, beyond short anno- 
tations, the authors owe to the public an exhibition of the 
reasons which determined their actions, and in the interest 
of the book I shall try to correct the neglect by inaugurat- 
ing a short commentary on formulas which stand in need 
of some explanation, or which may be benefited in some 
way by sucn prophylactic treatment. I shall select such 
titles for discussion as are most congenial to mv personal 
experience and practical knowledge, leaving the rest to 
others interested in them. I may also be allowed to extend 
these remarks to formulas not contained in the book, 
having either been overlooked or not being ripe enough for 

Sublication when the book was completed, but which will 
emand consideration when a supplement to or a revision 
of the book will become necessary. 

1. UQUOR AOmi PHOSPHORIOI OOMPOSITUS. 

The critic finds fault with the material prescribed in the 
formula, and stigmatizes the process as a-pharmaceutical 
crudity worthy of the lizard ase of pharmacy. The 
building up of the formula from definite separate ingre- 
dients would have been preferred, especially a formula of 
Dr. Pepper, presumably that published by Mr. Jas. T. 
Shinn, in tne Amer, Joum, Pharm,, 1880, 481, in which 
certain amounts of the phosphates of calcium, magnesium, 
and potassium (also iron in a second formula) are dissolved 
in water with the aid of phosphoric acid. In reply to this 
critidsm, I have to say that the object of the formula was 
to obtain a product similar to a proprietary article which, 
for a number of vears, has been in universal use through- 
out the United States. 

The formula is not a haphazard one, taken from a hog- 
skin-folio of a time when the rule of thumb prevailed, but 
was framed and minutely gaged through knowledge 
gained by modern analytical work on the prototype for 
the intended preparation, and on the process for its pro- 
duction. By cautious work the similarity is so close, that 
the absolute and the relative proportions of the components 
of the two preparations are uke photographic prints of one 
plate, and t do not doubt but that the original acid phos- 
phate is obtained in precisely the same manner. 

The analytic process which is laid down by the text- 
book patterns being rather tedious, I endeavored to find 
a new method which would be more practical and expedi- 
tious. From the intimacy gained during this research, I 
was lucky enough to find such a one, which will be ser- 
viceable ror assaying the entire list of sjrrupe, elixirs, and 
other preparations containing iron phosphate in comoina- 
tion with alkaline or earthy bases. The method was pub- 
lished by me several years ago {Deutsch-Amer, Apoth. 
Zeit, viii., 1887, No. 1, 2, 5). 

In answer to the charge of a lack of definiteness of 
compo^tion, if such complex material as bone-ash be em- 
ployed, I ma3* state that bones, as a product of nature, do 
not vary to such an extent as the separate ingredients do, as 
found in the shops, and from whicn the preparation might 
be composed. But it was at no time my intention to em- 
ploy the separate salts. I would have deemed it a waste 
of time to rebuild artificially a structure from material 
obtained from its own destruction. Acid phosphate forms 
the starting point in the manufacture of phosphoric 
acid, pure. ana especially free from the very bases with 
which it has to be recombined in order to obtain the 
product again, artificially, from its components. Such 
a process would deserve tne emblem used in olden times 
by pharmacists, of the recoiling snake biting its own tail. 

I will ijot close this subject without pointing out one 
advantage of this formula to those who did not see for 
themselves, namely, the low cost of itsproduction. If the 
bone-ash is bought in the market, a gaHon of the prepara- 
tion comes to aoout twenty-five cents, and if the operator 



prefers to trust rather to a self-prepared article, it will be 
a very simple matter for him to calcine the bones, which 
are otherwise only a refuse in the household. In this case 
a gcdlon of the finished preparation will require only an 
outlay for two pounds of sulphuric acid. 

2. ELIXIR FBSRI, QUISnSM ET STRTOHNIN A. 

The critic considers this formula as supernumerary and 
cavils at the use of the tincture of citrochloride of iron in 
supplying the iron. 

The answer is that a preparation under above title is fre- 
quently called for, the word ''Phosphate" or ** Phos- 
phates" being omitted, and the choice of the combination 
being apparently left to the dispenser. The elixir made 
with citrochloride of iron has several advantages over that 
made with phosphate or pyrophosphate of iron. These 
advantages need simply to be known to be appreciated. 
The finished elixir keeps its bright green color for an in- 
definite time, and never spoils on standing. The liquor or 
the tincture of citrochloride of iron admits of a wide range 
in its reaction without losing its equilibrium, and they are 
admissible where either a decidedly alkaline or an acid re- 
action is desirable to prevail in the preparation. In fact, 
they are admirably adapted for a number of preparations 
where the combination of the iron is not otherwise speci- 
fied. The color varies from a yellowish brown, if alkali is 
in excess, to a bright or dark green, when heutral or acid 
reaction is prevalent. The development of the intensely 
green color serves as its own indicator when the proper 
stage of neutralization is reached. 

Several years ago, when pyrophosphate of iron was in 
vogue, which is now supplantedf by the phosphate, there 
was not a single formula in existence which furnished a 
completely satisfactory elixir. There were two alternatives : 
either the elixir became of a dark inky tint on standing 
for only a short time, when a slight excess of ammonia haa 
been added, or it deposited the iron pyrophosphate in a 
jelly-like form when tnere was no excess of alkali. Dunnfl^- 
this time, I noticed that the preparation as fu mish iM i ^S T a 
prominent firm in this class of goods changed itflSeba vior , 
and kept its color without changing. TJfcST'examination 
I found that the elixir did not canj^kSei particle of phos- 
phoric acid, although thisfi^cTi^ on the label, ana the 
preparation bore evidence tnat the above-mentioned citro- 
chloride of iron had been used as a substitute for the an- 
noying pyrophosphate. From that time to this, I have 
used the citrochloride to my entire satisfaction, andean 
still recommend it to all who have never tried it. It is only 
recently that the formula of phosphate of iron, quinine, and 
strychnine has been so improved by recommendations of 
my own that it will be found generally satisfactory, which 
fact renders this formula less necessary than before. 

8. PBPsm. 

The tenor of the criticism makes it obvious that the pep- 
sin puzzle is not yet as fully and as generally understood 
as it ought to be by this time, and an elucidation of this 
question seems to me to be one of the most important 
themes to dilate upon. 

The critic finds fault that no precise description of the 
kind of pepsin to be used for the preparations has been 
given in the National Formulary and that the process for 
making it has been omitted. Regrets are expressed, that 
the process of Scheffer, which is stated to be '* admittedly 
the best," has not been made officinal in the U. S. P. 

To this I have the following answer to make: 

Pepsin can only be criticised by testing it for its solvent 
or digestive power. It is impossible to judge its quality 
by physical description. As there are several different pep- 
sins now in the market which show a nearly equally high 
solvent power, while the nature of their vehicles is of very 
different character, the Committee on National Formulary 
did not lay any stress upon the accessories, but stan- 
dardized its solvent power, for the determination of 
which an elaborate and excellent method has been given. 

Pepsin is the peculiar ferment, found in the secretion of 
the stomach, which has the property of converting al- 
bumen into peptone in an acidulated medium. Like all 
animal secretions generally, this secretion is of a complex 
nature, from which the isolation of the ferment as a dis- 
tinct body has not yet been successfully accomplished. Sev- 
eral of the better-defined accompanying substances can be 
removed without impeding its action, and enough has been 
learned to show that the ferment proper is not an al- 
buminoid. The name "pepsin " is usually apphed to pre- 
parations derived from the stomach, which either represents 
its secretion in its entirety, or part of it, with or without 
additions not derived from the secretion. The principle 
which effects digestion being intangible, it follows that 
there is no such thing as "pure" or even as "un- 
diluted" pepsin as a commercial article^ and that the ac- 
companying substances are not essential to the pepsin 
proper, but simply perform the office of a vehicle for it. 
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It also follows that any process which hinges upon reac- 
tions peculiar to the accompanying or secondary bodies, 
has no bearing upon the active principle itself, and may be 
discarded as useless. The process should only extract the 
principle contained in the stomach and should not intro- 
duce mto the product more than the smallest possible 
amount of these accessory substances, otherwise there will 
be dilution, vulgo adulteration, of the pepsin. 

Scheffer's method is based upon the property character- 
istic of albumens, of being precipitated from their acidu- 
lated solutions by addition of various salts, as a cream, 
which rises to the surfa<;e. If this i>roce8s is applied to 
the secretion of the stomach, this precipitate (consisting of 
albumen present in the extract from the stomach) will show 
the properties of pepsin, and has been mistaken for pepsin 
itself. It is true that the precipitate retcdns a larger pro- 
portion of pepsin than could be due to mere mecnamcal 
admixture from imbibitions of the menstruum, and that the 
albumen exerts a similttr affinity to the pepsin as certain 
fibres do to certain dyestuffs; but the fact remains that 
the pepsin can be gradually washed out from the precipi- 
tate through washmgs with acidulated, saturated solutions 
of salt, and that upon repeated precipitations of the al- 
bumen the digestive property is lost completely. Thus 
this highly praised and almost idealized process must be 
admitted to have been a pleasant dream, and entails in 
practice such a loss of the digestive power contained in 
the stomach that its product cannot successfully compete 
with that obtained by other and more simple methods. 

In contrast to this stands Jensen's patented process, bv 
which no such loss of the digestive power is sustained, 
and by which the product is likely to contain all the pep- 
sin contained in the stomachs employed. It consists m 
digesting the stomachs in an acidulated menstruum at a 
proper temperature, and finishing the preparation without 
further chemical manipulation by simply evaporating the 
liquid portion to dryness. Its high digestive power actu- 
ally brought about a revolution in the aspirations of 
manufacturers toward a higher mark of the activity of 
their outputs, which, since then, has been successfully ac- 
complished. The inventor himself seems hardly to have 
been aware of the true working of his process, and origin- 
ally had laid his principal claims for recognition of his 
product on the absurd pretension that his pepsia was 
crystallized, while its structure is as much amorphous as 
iha^ of gum-arabic or glue. 

Tnd aop^llation ** peptone-pepsin," by which pepsins so 
preparea ai% characterized, is a phrase much met with, 
an(]^ as may be iXkiorred from its misuse, often enough de- 
monstrates the f act tik&t the user did not understand its 
meaning. By subjecting tllb stomachs to digestion by its 
own pepsin, not only are the albuioinoids contained in the 
secretion of the stomach, and which forms the vehicle of 
the pepsin as obtained by Scheffer's method transformed 
into albumin-peptone, but the tissue of the stomach is 
likewise dissolved. The tissue of the stomach consists 
largely of collagen, which is transformed by peptic diges- 
tion into gelatin-peptone, vulgo ' ' liquid glue. " The chemi- 
cal and physical oehavior of these two peptones is so 
analogous that most, and even the principal reactions for 
peptone, answer for both : and this identity is so nearly per- 
fect, that the fact of the larger part of Jensen pepsin being 
glue has never been discovered, although the inference from 
the process itself leaves no alternative. These peptones are, 
like the stlbumen in Scheffer's process, simply accessories 
acting as a vehicle of the digestive principle, and have no 
connection with the action of the pepsin proper. I intend 
to show that Jensen's process is by no means necessary for 
obtaining the highest grade of pepsm. On the contrary, 
the digestion may be carried so far that undue dilution ot 
the product is the result: for if the entire stomach were 
dissolved, it must be obvious that the product could not 
be richer in solvent power than an equal proportion of 
dried stomach itself. But if moderately applied, so as to 
open the pepsin cells only, the extraction of pepsin is 
much facilitated and the tenacious mucus, impeding filtra- 
tion of the undigested jmce, is liquefied by peptonization 
and thus most easily disposed of. 

Hieh-grade pepsins are offered in the market which can- 
not De classified in either group just mentioned. One 
especially seems to be nothing more nor less than the dried 
coating of mucus scraped off the stomachs. Although 
consisting of one-third of insoluble matter, it stands at the 
head of all pepsins in its solvent power. Experiments 
sustain the theory that this most siiuple process furnishes 
the best pepsin. Clarification is difficult, but the filter- 
press ana paper-pulp may overcome the difficulty. 

The demand for scale preparations of pepsin and the 
enormous profits derived from a large sale have brought 
on a lively competition of a number of manufacturers, in 
which evasion of patent-right claims and of some objec- 
tionable features of pepsin on one hand, and good appear- 
ance of the preparation on the other hand, are most con- 
spicuous, more even than the strife for excellency of 
the product as to solvent power. Some time ago I came 
across a novelty in the way of finishing the preparation 
which is interesting enough to be related. I found a scale 
pepsin of German importation, of good solvent power, and 
m beautiful scales, to consist largely of gum arabic. This 
had been added partly to produce the scales and partly to 



overcome the hygroscopic quality of the product, thus 
allowing the scaling in thinnest lamellsB. Thus this pepsin 
presented the appearance of Jensen^s pepsin, without being 
an infringement upon it, owing to the absence of peptone ; 
neither could I discover any albumen or su^ar. Albumen 
and peptone yield a copious precipitate with tannic acid 
oralconol; but, when acidulated, the solution is not pre- 
cipitated by alcohol. In the case of this pepsin, the reac- 
tion with tannin failed to respond to albumen, but the 
precipitate with alcohol appeared after acidulation. The 
solution did not reduce Fenling's solution originally, but 
after boiling with hydrochloric acid it did. The precipi- 
tate was identified as acacia. I do not regard this audition 
any more as an adulteration as the overloading with al- 
bumen or peptone, which may as easily assume the pro- 
portions of a fraudulent adulteration. 

New ToBX, January 8»d, 1880. 

THE ABT OF DISFENSINa. 

[Continued from po^ 3.] 
WBIQHTS AND MBASUBE8. 

THE systems of weights in use at the dispensing counter 
are of two kinds: The apothecaries, generally, though 
improperly, caUed the Troy, and the metric. The table of 
apothecaries^ weight as used in our pharmacies is as fol- 
lows: 

20 grains = 1 scruple. 
8 scruples = 1 drcichm, 
8 drcMifns = 1 ounce. 

Beyond the ounce the system is not here considered, for 
although there is another line in the table, viz. : 

12 (mnoes = 1 pound, 

neither pharmacopoeias, prescriptions, nor medical for- 
mulas recognize it. When more than one ounce is wanted, 
its multiples are expressed as two ounces, three ounces, 
sixteen ounces, &.o. 

The name Troy, probably, was adopted in the earlier 
pharmacopoeias, and by the pharmaceutical and medical 
professions, because the Troy system was used in philo- 
sophical eneriments before the adoption of the metric 
system, and because both the Troy and apothecaries* sys- 
tems contain grains, ounces, and pounds that are identic- 
ally the same m weight, as, for instance, the table of Troy 
weights is follows : 

24 grains = 1 pennyweight 

71^ pennyweights = 1 cunce, 
12 ounces = 1 pound. 

Here there are the same number of grains in the Troy 
ounce as in the apothecaries' oimce, viz. : 480, and the 
Troy pound consists of twelve ounces, the same as the 
apothecaries* pound. 

The name Troy weight in place of apothecaries* weight 
having become sanctioned by long established custom, it 
would be folly to attempt to change the term now, as it 
would only create confusion, and there is enough of that 
already in regard to weights in both the pharmaceutical 
and medical professions to forbid usf rom creating any more. 
The dipenser will, therefore, bear in mind that, though 
formulas will frequently be met with where scruples and 
drachms are referred to as Troy weight, they are meant to 
represent the one-twenty-fourth part for the scruple, and 
the one-eighth part for tne drachm of the Troy ounce. 

Again this Troy or apothecaries* system of weights must 
not be confounded with the avoirdupois system which is 
in general use in commerce. Almost every drug is pur- 
chased by this system. This is no» always remembered 
by pharmacists, but it is important, because the ounce of 
this system contains only 437i grains^ just 42} grains less 
than the Troy ounce, and ^hen one-eighth of an ounce of 
any drug is purchased, the pharmacist will obtain not 60 
grains, as he often supposes, but 54.68 grains. This will 
account for the apparent shortness of weight in cans and 
bottles of quinine and morphine heard of in complaints of 
many pharmacists. It is important, also, that the differ- 
ence in weight between the ounces of tne two systems 
should be remembered. When preparations are to be 
made by Troy weights, the requisite number of grains, viz., 
42i, should be added to each oimce if the pharmacist uses 
avoirdupois weights; otherwise the preparation will not 
be of proper strength. When preparations of the pharma- 
copoeia are made according to the present formulas, this 
diiierence is not so important to be remembered, for, as all 
its formulas are expressed in parts by weight, it is imma- 
terial whether the avoirdupois or Troy is used, since all 
the ingredients as well as the finished product are weighed 
by the same system. 

The avoirdupois system in its subdivisions has been mod- 
ified in use, for wmie it calls for sixteen drachms to the 
ounce, in almost every store it is the custom to refer to the 
i oimce weight as one drachm, and to the i ounce as four 
drachms. The practice of considering that there are but 
ei^ht drachms to the ounce is of course erroneous, but 
it is the common usage. 

It is lamentable that this country has not outgrown 
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these different syatems which w^^ established about four 
hundred years ago, when the basis of weights, measures, 
and length was a purely arbitrary one and subject to 
change at any time. We read that in 1266 it was decreed 
that the pennyweight should consist of the weight of 32 
grains ot wheat from the middle of the ear, well dried, 
and that twenty of such pennyweights should make the 
ounce. It did not matter to the old law-makers whether 
the grains of wheat from any one stalk or of any one 
yeeur's growth were larger or heavier than others, thirty- 
two of them, whether light or heavy, must be the standard. 
The number of grains to make a pennyweight was after- 
wards reduced to twenty-four. Twelve of the Troy 
ounces, which made the pound, at the old weight of the 
pennyweight (32 grains), weighed 7,680 grains, the same 
€18 sixteen of the Troy ounces, at the present weight of the 
pennyweight (24 grains). 

The term *' ounce/' though now limited to measures of 
capacity and of weight, was originally applied to length 
as well, and meant m all cases the twelf tn part, thus the 
inch, the twelfth part of a foot, was called an ounce, and 
this isjhe reason why, in Troy and apothecaries' weight, 
there ara twelve ounces to the pound. The term ' * scruple " 
is of very old derivation, and was the lowest unit of 
weight among the Romans. It was not always limited 
to weight, but was also used as a measure of time and 
of length. Among the Chaldees, Jews, and Arabs it 
signified the iVrr P^rt of an hour, but later it was 
known as the ^ part of an hour, which we now call the 
minute, and was then subdivided into *' second scruples," 
which gives us the derivation of our seconds, the ^ part 
of a minute. The term ** drachm " was used by the ancients 
to represent a silver coin, the basis of their monetary sys- 
tem. It was the Vv or fjnr of a mina, which in turn was 



Thus there are 20 ounces in the pint, instead of, as in the 
United States wine measure, 16 ounces. The fluidounce 
of the imperial measure weighs 437.5 grains, the same as 
the avoirdupois ounce. The imperial gallon weighs 10 
pounds avoirdupois at a temperature of 60** F. 

English graduated measures should not be used at the 
dispensing counter or in the manufacturing department 
in this country unless they have been carefiuly tested, for 
they are generally graduated for the impericd fluidounce, 
and in consequence«will not measure as much as the IT. 8. 
fluidounce. 

The sign for minims is written thus, ni ; the sign for the 
fluidrachm, fldr. or fl 3 ; that of the fluidounce, fl.oz. or 
fl. I ; for the pint the letter O is used, it being the first let- 
ter of the Latin name Octariua^ meaning an eighth part. 
The abbreviation pt. is often used for pint, but should be 
discouraged, as it may be mistaken by some for par^. 
" Gong., '^ or O. stands for gallon, it being an abbreviation 
of the Xatin name Congiua, meaning the gallon. Gal. or 
gall, is often used as an abbreviation of gallon. ' 

Linear ilfecMure.— Inches, feet, and yards are often met 
with in prescriptions. There are 12 inches in 1 foot and 
3 feet in 1 ^ard. 

The Metric System.— ^Froheibly this system has. of late, 
been talked of more than any other system oi weight 
and measure, and vet is less known or understoocTby 
most dispensers ana prescribers. It is often a stumbling 
block in pharmacies and in physicians^ offices, and causes 
more confusion than anything else about prescriptions. 
Probably the reason for this is that, except in certain 
localities, it is not used often enough for the parties inter- 
ested to become thoroughly famiBar with it, for, unless 
one has the chance to practise the system every day, it 
will soon be forgotten. Of course, this is mainly the &ult 



10 millimeters 
10 centimeters 
10 decimeters 
10 meters 
lOdekameters : 
10 hectometers : 
10 kilometers : 



: 1 centimeter. 
; 1 decimeter. 
: 1 meter. 
: 1 dekameter. 

1 hectometer. 

1 kilometer. 

1 myriameter. 



10 milligrammes • 
10 centigrammes : 
10 decigrammes : 
10 grammes 
10 dekagramme. 
10 hectogrammes : 
10 kilogrammes 



: 1 centigramme. 
: 1 decigramme. 
: 1 gramme. 
: 1 dekagramme. 
: 1 hectogramme. 
: 1 kilo^amme. 
: 1 myriagramme. 



lOmUliliters : 
10 centiliters : 
10 deciliters : 
10 liters 
10 dekaliters : 
10 hectoliters : 
lOkUoliters : 



: 1 centiliter. 

1 deciliter. 

1 liter. 

1 dekaliter. 
: 1 hectoliter. 
: 1 kUoliter. 

1 myrialiter. 



the ^ of a talent, the latter piece of money having a 
varying value in different countries. These coins were 
also used as weig:hts, the weight of the drachm varying 
from 60 to 68 grains. The signs used to represent these 
different weights are 

For grains, gr.; acruples, ^; drachm, 3 ; ounce, I . 

Liquid Measure. — The measures of capacity used in 
phartnacy are also of two kinds, that called wine or liquid 
measure, and the metric system. The table of wine or 
liquid measure resembles somewhat the apothecaries' 
weight. It is as follows:* 

60 minims = 1 fluidra^m, 

8 dra^ms = 1 fluidounce, 
16 ounces = 1 pint, 

8 pints = 1 gaUon, 

This is the legal gallon of the United States, and contains 
231 cubic inches. It is known as the Winchester winegal- 
lon from its standard having been formerly kept at Win- 
chester, England. 

A common error, made by many pharmacists, is that 
the fluidounce weighs 480 grains because it contains that 
number of minims. Its weight is 465.7 grains, and the 
weight of the pint is 7,291.2 grains. This shows the com- 
plexity of our system of weights and measures more than 
anythmg dse, and the old couplet that is so generally 
quoted and believed in, 

A pint's a pound, 
All the world round, 

is not at all true, and will mislead any one who tries to 
put it into practice, for it can be easily seen that a pint of 
water at the temperature of 60° F. will weigh 291.2 grains 
more than an avoirdupois pound, the fluidounce 18.2 grains 
more than the avoirdupois ounce. While this difference 
seems of small account on the ounce, it amounts to nearly 
two-thirds of an ounce on the pint, and on the gallon, or 
eight pints, it is proportionally more. Water, or any liquid, 
when ordered to be weighed should never be measured. 

The liquid measure used in England is of a still different 
proportion. It is known as the Imperial measure, and is 
as tollows: 

60 minims = 1 fluidrachm, 
Sfluidrachms= I fluidounce. 

20fluidounces = Ipin^. 
S pints = IgaUon, 



* Note by Kd. Amer. Dru^.— Though this chapter contains some yery ele- 
mentaiy matteni, for instance, this table of liqulci measures, no doubt familiar 
to most of our professional readers, yet, for the sake of completeness, and for 
the benefit of the learners and beginners, we have found it adTlsable to insert 



of the prescriber, for, if physicians should write prescrip- 
tions m the metric svstem, pharmacists would soon 
be forced to understand it. As it is, there are but few 
stores that can show an average of one metric prescrip- 
tion a week, even in large cities ; in most country places, 
therv are not seen at alL 

Tnough there is such a prejudice on the part of both 
the meaical and pharmaceutical professions against the 
metric system, it is a necessary part of the pharmacist's 
education, and therefore his duty to understand it, for it 
is used in certain preparations of the Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States. Most foreign prescriptions, and many 
text-books on chemistry and pharmacy are written in 
that system, besides it is used by all chemical and philo- 
sophical experimenters. It is a very easy system to re- 
member, especially so to people of this country, because 
it is based, like our Federal currency, on a decimal sys- 
tem, vie., a system of dividing or multiplying by tens. 
Almost any child can repeat the table of Federal currency : 

10 mills make 1 cent, 
10 cents make 1 dime. 
10 dimes make 1 dollar. 

This was framed on the principle of the metric system, 
when our country was young, and corresponds to it in a 
great degree, as will be seen when we compare it with 
the above metric table. 

The basis of the metric system is the m>eter, which is a 
measure of definite value, and though all traces of weig[ht8 
and measures should be lost, the meter could at any time 
be replaced. It is known as the -nrWimr? p^Hi of the dis- 
tance from the equator of the earth to its pole or the 
400A000 pai^ of the whole circumference of the earth 
startinig at one of the poles. 

The meter, then, is the unit of length, and to obtain 
greater and lesser lengths it is multiplied or divided by 
ten. From the meter the unit of capacity and the 
unit of weight are derived. The unit of capacity is called 
the liter, aud is obtained by taking the cube of the tenth 
part of a meter, or the cube of a decimeter. The unit of 
weight is called the gramme, and is obtained by taking 
the weight of the cube of the one hundredth part of the 
meter or the cube of a centimeter. As in the length, the 
greater or lesser quantities of capacity and weight are ob- 
tained by multiplying and dividing by tenths. 

The tables of the metric system are given above. 

The prefixes used to designate the multiples and the 
decimals of the units may bother the beginner a little, but 
a short study soon overcomes that difficulty, and, as can 
be seen by referring to the tables, they are the same for 
the three measures, milli, centi, and deci for the decimals, 
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and deka, hecto, kUo, and muria for the multiples. The 
former are liAtin terms, the latter are Greek. 

In prescription work, metric terms are seldom met with, 
excepting the milligramme, the centigrarame, decigramme, 
and the gramme for weight, and tor measure the cuhic 
centimeter and the liter. 

The ahbreviations of the terms are: 

Meter, M Gramme, O or Gm 

Decimeter, Dm Decigramme, Dgm or Dg 

Centimeter, Cm Centigramme, Cgm or Cg 

Millimeter, Mm Milligramme, Mgm or Mg 

Cubic Centimeter, C.c. 

The period • is used to divide the gramme, meter, and 
liter from their fractional decimsds, as for instance, one 
gramme and five decigrammes would be written thus 1.5, 
one gramme and fifteen centigrammes would be written 
1.15, one gramme and two hundred and fiftjr-five milli- 
gramme would be written 1.255. The similarity between 
this method and that of writing our Federal money can be 
appreciated at a glance. 

Sometimes in place of the period, a line is used, thus: 



5 

15 

255 



All on the left of the line being the gramme, if this is to 
represent weight, and all on the right the decimal frac- 
tions of the gramme. 

Physicians^ prescription blanks are sometimes printed 
with lines dividing each of the decimals, and then gen- 
erally have the abbreviations of the terms at the top of 
the spaces, as for instance : 



» 



I 



i 



This method of printing is a commendable one, as it 
lessens the liability to make mistakes by those who are 
not very familiar with this system. 

Prescriptions will sometimes be received with the name 
of the weight written on the same line as the figures; be 
careful in such a case to find out just what is meant, for a 
prescription written 1. 5 milligrammes might mislead many 
to thinK that it meant one gramme and five decigranmies 
equivalent to about twentv-three grains; it may be mis- 
tasen for one gramme and five milligrammes, whereas it 
probably means onlv one and five tenths milligrammes, 
which is about one forty-third of a grain. An error like 
this did happen a few years a^o, and resulted in the death 
of the patient using the pfeecription. 

In the back of the pharmacopoeia there is a table devoted 
to the equivalents of the metric, Troy and avoirdupois sys- 
tems, wnich will be of great aid to any one wishing to 
translate one into the other. It is best, however, to try to 
think in the metric system and to use the metric weights 
and measures. If doses of medicines were memorized in 
the metaric system, instead of, or even in connection with, 
the Troy system, there is no doubt that the metric system 
would soon be the only one used. The reason why it seems 
so di69cult is that the attempt is made by nearly all to 
think in the old system, and to make the new one conform 
to that. 

Prkscripton Scales.— All prescription departments 
should be furnished with at least two pairs of prescription 
scales, one to be kept for weighing small quantities (never 
over twenty grains), and the other for the larger quantities 
up to the half-ounce. By keeping a scale for small qucmti- 
ties, it wiU be found that its dehcacy will be retained for 
a very much longer time than if used for all weights, heavy 
and light. In too many pharmacies can there be seen pre- 
scription scales which will not turn for the one-quarter of 
a grain and often will hardly weigh one grain; this is due 
partly to the beam having been overstrained, the bearing 
points duUed by too large a weight having been used on 
some occasion, or by rust or dirt being allowed to collect 
on them. 

Hie prescription scale should never be cleaned with any- 
thing besides water, and if care be exercised nothing else 
is needed. They should always be inclosed in a case, so 
as to be protected from the air and dust, and every dav 
or many times through the day, wiped off carefully. If 
any of the article being weighed should drop off the scale 
pan, wipe it up as soon as possible, for it may discolor 
anything it remains upon. Some ordinary substance 
such as bromide of potassium will corrode or turn green 
the metallic portion of the scale if it is allowed to remain 
there. Glasis scale pans are the best, since they can be 
so readily cleaned. Remove the metal pans, wrap them 
up in tissue paper, and lay aside in a safe place where they 
can be found readily and used in case of an urgent neces- 
sity, as when a gla^ pan is broken. Always see that your 
scale balances before attempting to weigh. 

It is well to place pieces of paper of even weight on 



the pans, for by this means you avoid the danger of spill- 
ing anything you are weighing, or of soiling the pans, and 
as the paper is easily gathered up, lees waste occurs, as the 
substance weighed can be at once carried to where you 
wish to deposit it. Keep the case door closed when the 
scale is not in use. put away the weights after using them, 
and in all cases, when handling weights, use a Uttle i»ir ot 
nippers so as to avoid rustmg them by the moisture 
of the fingers. One thing often neglected is keepmg the 
drawer, containing the weights, closed, eepeci^y when 
conveying anything on a spatida from a bottle to the 
scale pan; it is a very common, disagreeable sight to fiml 
this drawer full of all sorts of drum that have dropped, 
cmd which tend to destroy the weights lying in the dirt. 

G^radtiaec8.— Have plenty of graduates and minim 
glasses ready for use, and before they are used m the pre- 
scription department, test them to see if they are accurate ; 
if they are not, discard them at once, for they will some 
time cause trouble. The beet shape for a graduate is 
cylindrical or as near cylindrical as possible. A oomc^ 
one is not so likely to be accurate. Select one m which 
the lip drops down a little, for the liquid will pour mto a 
bottle mucn better and without choking up its »eck and 
slopping over on the counter or fioor. 

Carefulness is MEASURma and Wkiohinq.— When 
measuring one or two drachms or less of a liquid, always 
use a minim glass. The smaller quantities and thinner 
fiuids should be measured first, or if, for good reasons, this 
rule cannot be put in practice, see that your measunng 
glass is clean for these small quantities. These rules must 
especially be remembered when measuring portions of an 
active drug. 

The practice of dividing powders, in most pharmacies, 
after weighing and mixing is to gaupe them by the eye. 
It is much better, when the prescription contains a potent 
preparation, such as arsenic, strychnia, etc., to weigh each 
powder, and thus be sure you are exact, or if it be not 
practicable to do this, at least one powder should be 
weighed in order to start with a correct standard for size. 
Never dispense drops when minims are ordered, because 
drops vary m size according to the nature of the 
liquid, the lip of the bottle, the quantity in the 
bottle, temperature, etc. Thus chloroform dropped 
from an ordinary bottle will give 150 to 300 drops 
to the fiuidrachm, dilute hydrocyanic acid about 
45 drops, Magendie solution of morphine about 30 
or 40 drops. Croton oil wiU measure almost any 
number of drops to the fiuidrachm, according to 
the shape of the Up of the bottle it is dropped from, 
though it generally goes 104 to the fiuidrachnL 

It IS convenient to have the weight of a certain 
number of minims marked on the bottle contain- 
ing some of the fiuids commonly prescribed in 
small quantities, for in some cases it may be de- 
sirable to weigh rather than measure a liquid; for 
example, in the case of 12 to 15 minims of croton oil 
ordered for pills, it is practicallv impossible to get 
this amount of croton oil out of a measure, but it 
may be weighed on the glass scale pan,, either upon 
some inert powder, as soap or licorice powder, pre- 
viously weighed, or some of the powder of the pill 
mass may be mixed with it on the scale pan, and 
the whole afterward carefully scraped off. 

Minim pipettes are a very necessary part of the 
dispensers outfit; they are of different capacities, 
being graduated to hold 15, 20, 30, 60, and 120 min- 
ims. The simplest form consists of a glass tube of 
small calibre with its lower end contracted, and is 
used by dipping the contracted end in the liquid, 
and applying suction by the mouth at the opposite 
end. JBy this means the liquid is drawn into the 
pipette, the tip of the forefinger is now tightly ap- 
plied to the upper end of the tube, and the fiow of 
the liquid regulated by raising slightly the finger, 
enough being aUowed to run back mto the receptacle from 
which it was taken, until the height in the tube has 
reached the mark desired. The finger being pressed down, 
the flow is at once stopped, and tne liquid can be trans- 
ferred to the bottle, mortar, or graduate, when, by raising 
the finger, it will* flow out. 

An improvement on this form, obviating the use of the 
mouth, is to have an unperforated rubber nipple drawn 
tightly over the top of the tube ; compress the nipple, thus 
forcing out the air, and insert the lower end of the pipette 
in the liquid; relieve the pressure on the bulb, the pipette 
will flll to the mark required, or if not, then push the bulb 
upward ^ntly until the amount is obtained. A third 
modiflcation is to have two tubes, one large and the 
other smcdler but longer; the smaller one fitting in the 
larger, the both connected with a band of rubber stout 
enough to allow the smaller one to move up and down 
easily, and yet tight enough to prevent ingress of air. 
(The outer tube may be of rubber.) The small tube is 
graduated, and is contracted at the bottonL By simply 
closing the top of the large tube with the finger, and draw- 
ing it up with the thumb and other fineer, the small tube 
meanwhile held firmly in the liquid witn the other hand, 
the liquid will enter to the mark desired; by simply re- 
moving the finger (or the cork stopper, which may be 
used), the liquid will run out. 
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When using glass measures, especially cylindrical ones 
of small diameter, it will be noticed that the surface of the 
liquid becomes concave, the edge of the liquid creeps up 
the side of the glass, due to its capillary attraction, this is 
called the meniscusy or little moon, and opinions vary 
among chemists which point of the liquid should be selected 
to read from. It matters but Uttle whether the extreme 
top or the lowest portion is selected, provided all measure- 
ments are uniformly made from the same p>oint. A line 
drawn between the upper and lower points just about the 
middle of the curve would give the most correct reading. 
While it is not a matter of very great concern in most of 
pharmaceutical operations which point is used, it is well 
to accustom one^s self to exactness in everything connected 
with prescription work. 

(To be continued.) 



A NEW DBOP-DSLIVBBEH. 



AGbrnoross, of Frankfurt on the Main, describes a 
• new apparatus which may be regulated to deliver 
drops at any previously determined and uniform rate. 

Tne reservoir D contains the liquid wbich.is to be de- 
livered in drops. The drop-funnel proper, A, ends 
in a nipple B, of which there is a series varying in the 
diameter of the outlet, and which are interchangeable. 
The mouth of the drop-funnel is closed, air-tight, by means 
of the stopper E. Through the latter pass two tubes, a 
small one, ending iust below the stopper, the object of 
which is to start the siphon e, the longer leg of which, 
ending in a point (likewise exchangeable for others of 
larger or smaller calibre), passes through the other per- 
foration in the stopper E. 






Claes^ regulator for water bath. 



A NEW BUBSTTE. 



Oerfaardt'B burette. 



GemRTOSB^ drop deliverer. 



ABUBBTTB without stop-cock hss been devised by C 
Qerhardt. As will be seen by the accompanying cut, 
the burette consists of two separate portions, viz., the 
graduated tube with obliquely directed outlet, and a coni- 
cal end-piece, accurately ground to form a perfect joint, 
and also having an oblique bore. Projecting arms on the 
neck of the burette ana on the cone are intended to be 
hdd together by rubber rings. To cause Uquid to flow 
from the burette, the cone is made to slide laterally until 
the bore is continuous. —Zst^sc^. f.angew. Chem,, 1888, 
676. 



COE8TANT LEVEL BEGULATOB FOB WATEB- 
BATH8. 

FOB the purpose of preserving a constant level in water- 
baths or other vessels, P. ulaes recommends the ar- 
rangement here shown, which is based on the principle of 
Bunsen's float. The cylinder-shaped vessel A, made of 
sheet-zinc or sheet-iron, contains a float F, through the 
centre of which passes a copper tube T, about | inch 
wide, which is closed at its lower end, and contains a cer- 
tain amount of mercury to form a joint. The glass tube Gy 
conducting water from the tank or reservoir 12, is firmly 
fixed in the top of the cover at C. Whenever water flows 
off throiigh D, the float 2^ with tube 7 sinks, and thereby 
eventualhr brings the outlet of the glass tube G above the 
surface of the mercury, when water will flow into the ap- 
paratus until the oriflce of the tube is again underneath 
the mercury. The amount of the latter depends upon the 
height of the column of water. 8 C.c. (H inch.) will 
balance about 39 inch, of water.— Zeitecfer. /. angew. 
Chem.y 1888, 392. 



Citric Acid in Cows' Milk. 

ElxPBBtMSNTS made by G. T. Hackel have conflrmed the 
presence of citric acid as a normal constituent of cows^ 
milk. The examination of a great number of samples show 
that they contain ^m 1.8 to 2,2 Gms. of calcium citrate, 
and from 0.9 to 1.1 Gms. of citric acid per liter, or about 
0.1 per cent of citric acid; so that the quantity of citric 
acid yielded by a good milking cow in a day amounts to as 
much as that contained in two or three lemons. The lime 
found in mflk serum generally exceeds that combined with 
the mineral acids; the presence of citric acid will now ex- 
plain this apparent anomaly. This acid is supposed to be 
derived either from citric acid in the hay or green fodder, 
or to be formed from the decomposition of cellulose. The 
concretions fre(][uent]y found in condensed milk consist of 
pure calcium citrate, and as human milk contains no citric 
acid, it is perhaps characteristic of milk from herbivora. 
— £. SoxHLET in Bied, Centr,, abstract in J. Soc, Chem. 
Ind. 



To start the apparatus, the drop-funnel A is filled to 
about one-half with the liquid from the reservoir D. The 
stopper E is then tightly inserted, and the funnel so ad- 
justed that the shorter leg of the siphon dips into the 
reservoir. By suction at/, the siphon is now filled, and/ 
immediatelv closed. In proportion as the liquid escapes 
in drops below, more of it enters the funnel through the 
Hiphon.—Dingler"s Pol Joum,, 270, 186. 

Bemoval of Tattoo-Marks. 
Nearly every year we have one or more letters of in- 
quiry as to the means for removing tattoo-marks, and we 
have been obliged to reply that, practically, it is not pos- 
sible. Dr. G. Variot, of the Paris Biolo^cal Society, has, 
however, lately proposed a process which he declares to 
be invariably successful in removing blue and red tattoo- 
marks. As the doctor is attached to the central infirmary 
of the Paris prisons, he has undoubtedly abundant oppor- 
tunities for experimenting, and should be able to speak 
intelligently. Dr.Variot operates as follows: The tattooed 
parts are first wetted with a concentrated solution of 
tannin, and then, with a set of tattooing-needles, the skin 
is punctured all over the colored portions to the depth 
usually adopted by professional tattooers. All the parts 
tattooed witn tannin are then rubbed over with a crayon 
of nitrate of silver until the needle-pricks have turned 
black. Excess of liquid now being wiped off, matters are 
allowed to take their own course. The whole surface 
treated will soon turn black. The pain, which is quite 
moderate during the operation, contmues to be slight for 
the first two days, and is attended with some local inflam- 
mation. After the third or fourth day no pain is felt, and, 
excepting for large marks, no dressing will be necessary. 
After fourteen or eighteen days the eschar will fall off, and 
leave, instead of the tattoo-marks, a reddish, superficial 
cicatrix, which will gradually turn pale, and after two 
months will almost disappear. 

Chloroborate of Sodium. 
A NEW antiseptic has recently been put on the market * 
in Europe, unaer the name Natrium Chioroboroaum, 
which might be rendered in English, '' chloroborate of 
sodium.^' This is said to be a chemical compound, ob- 
tained by the action of soda upon boron terchloride. Since 
the latter substance, however, is decomposed, wh :-i coming 
in contact with water, into boric and hydrocl >ric acids, 
and as it is, moreover, not quite easilv prepar d, it seems 
to us that the manufacturers probably use a solution of 
boric acid mixed with hydrochloric acid, and neutralize 
this with soda. A by-product of this manufacture has 
also been put on the market under the name Barmenite 
(being prei>ardd in Barmen). This is recommended as a 
preservative of vegetable or animal food. Probably it is 
nothing else but ordinary chloride of sodium and boric 
acid, and for aught we know, the first-mentioned prepara-. 
tion may be merely an aqueous solution of these sub- 
stances* 
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Prepcuration of Pure Pepsin. 



Db. L. H. Fbiedbubg recently published a paper '* On 
the Active Principle of Rennet, the so-called Chymosin^' 
(in Jowr, Amer, Chem. Soc,, X., 98 sqq.), in the course of 
which the author has occasion to refer to pepsin, and to 
show how the latter may be freed from chymosin. This 
results in the production of a pepsin which will not 
coagulate milk, while it retains its full digestive power. 
As there is certainly an advantage in freeing pepsin from 
an^ accomx>anying substance which is not essential to its 
action^ the method below detailed affords the means of 
attainmg a further decree of purity. Eventually, no 
doubt, some other bodies will oe found accomnanying 
even the ])urest pepsin of the present market, wnich are 
not essential to it, and for which a process of separation 
will be discovered. 

Dr. Friedburg first quotes from a patent granted to M. 
Blumenthal, in 1886, tor the preparation of chymosin, as 
follows: 

'*! have found that chymosin, the agent which coagu- 
lates milk,* may be obtained from rennet, or the stomachs 
of ruminants, and more especially that of the calf, which 
contains comparatively little pepsin, the chymosin pre- 
ponderating; m the stomach of the pig or sheep, on the 
other hand, I have found that pepsin preponderates. 
Hence, if the chief product is to be chymosin, it will be 
found of advantage to employ the stomach or rennet of the 
calfasa rawmaterial; and ii pepsin is to be the chief pro- 
duct, it will be of greater advantage to employ the stom- 
ach or rennet of the sJ^eep or pig, 

*'The treatment of the raw material being the same, 
whether the stomach of the pig or that of the calf or other 
ruminant is employed, I will confine this description to 
the treatment of the stomach of a calf, with a view to ob- 
taining chymosin as a principal, and pepsin as a bjr-pro- 
duct. The stomach of the calf is cut mto small pieces, 
and macerated or digested for about twenty -four hours in 
a solution, preferably of common cooking-salt, containing 
about 0.5 per cent of salt, kept at a temperature of 30** C, 
more or less. The solution is then filtered, and a small 
amount of mineral acid-~such as hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
or phosphoric acid — is mixed therewith, in the proportion 
of about 0.1 per cent. The reaction of the acid on the 
saline solution give? rise to a thick precipitate of mu- 
cous matter, which contains but traces of chymosin 
and no pepsin, the solution during the acidulation being 
preferablv kept at a temperature of about 20" to 30* C, 
as at thM temperature the mucous matter agglomerates 
more rapidly or readily, and may, in this condition, be 
easily separated from the solution, which is effected only 
with the greatest difficulty otherwise. The filtered solu- 
tion is again acidulated, to the extent of about 0.5 per cent 
of acid, and pulverized cooking-salt is added until a pre- 
cipitate of the latter is formed. 

^' This supersaturated, acidulated salt solution is now 
brought to a temperature of 25* to 30* C, and kept at this 
temperature for two or three days under constant agita- 
tion and then allowed to rest for a day or so, the tempera- 
ture being increased to 30 or 35° C. A separation then 
takes place in the form of a white, flocculent substance, 
which fioats on or in the solution, and may be readily col- 
lected on a filter, and then dried at a temperature of about 
28^ C. The substance separated from the solution is the 
purezymotic product called 'chymosin.^ It is an amor- 
phous, white, gelatinous substance, greatly resembling sdu- 
minium hydrate, is without taste or smell, and soluble in 
water, forming a limpid or clear solution. It may be kept 
for years without deterioration, and is not injured by 
temperatures reaching as high as 36* C. The remaining 
saline, supersaturated, acid liquor or mother liquor, free 
from chymosin, does not cause milk to curdle when mixed 
therewith ; the active agent, chymosin, which alone pro- 
duces this reaction In muk. having been eliminated. The 
pepsin held in solution in tnis motner liquor may now be 
separated therefrom bv neutralizing the solution with an 
alkali, and agitating the same for some time, the pepsin 
being obtained as a eelatinous precipitate, insoluble in the 
concentrated neutral salt solution, but soluble in the acid 
salt solution. 
** Pure pepsin may be obtained from the so-called * im- 

Eure pepsin essence ' or * extracts of rennet of commerce,' 
y acidulating these extracts or the solution of the dry 
rennet with one of the mineral acids above referred to, in 
the proportion of about 0.2 per cent of the acid, whereby 
the impurities are precipitated. These are removed by 
filtration, an excess of cooking-salt added, as described, to 
separate the chymosin, which is collected, and the remain- 
ing solution is neutralized to precipitate therefrom the 
pepsin. In this case, also, chymosin and pepsin are sepa- 
rately obtained, free from any albuminous, mucous, or 
other impurities." 
Dr. Fnedburgthen continues: 

** Experiments which I performed myself at different 
times, working exactly according to the directions of this 
patent, convinced me of its value. Working on a small 
scale, and using about five calfs' stomachs at a time, the 

• We haTjB worded this thus, in place of the author^s Tenion : " the actiTe 
agent in mOk,*' which almost reads like " the active principle In, or of, milk.*' 



preparation of chymosin was performed successfolly. The 
only difference from the results, as stated in the patent, 
is a very agreeable one, t. «., ' that on so small a scale the 
chymosin w obtained immediately after supersaturation of 
the acid solution by common salt (NaCl). A snow-while 
substance accumulates then, fioating upon the liquid. It 
is even preferable at once to skim off this substance from 
the liqmd and to put it on porous clay or a piece of riafls,^ 
because it Mtedly might be lost in the three to four oays" 
consecutive standing of the liquid, either because the 
small amount of chymosin obtainea sinks down to the 
surface of the salt, and is thus rendered inaccessible, or 
because under such conditions it might decompose.* I 
advise the removal of the white surface at once, and then 
letting the liquid stand to see whether the crop will be 
augmented after a few days, as the patent indicates." . . . 
In a previous portion of his paper, the author had quoted 
from an important paper pubushed, in 1872, by Hammer- 
st^n, in which our knowledjge of the chemistry of milk 
coagulation was most materially extended. It is this paper 



which the author refers to in his subsequent remarks: 
* Since I referred to Hammersten^ remark that 



it 



seemed as if pepsin still, and eo ipso, had a slight power 
of coagulating milk, I made the following assay : Merck's 
pepsin was taken and freed from chymosin, according to 
the above-mentioned patent. The resulting pepsin, wnich 
vr SB perfectly odorless, and dissolved to an almost absolutely 
clear liquid, digested albumen actively, while in a very 
slightly acid solution (HCl) it did not curdle milk within 
forty-eight hours, and this same milk would always curdle 
in the shortest time when, at the end of the above-men- 
tioned period of the experiment, chvmosin was added. 

*' It seems, therefore, that, according to the patent, the 
separation of chymosin from pepsin is more thoroughly 
arrived at than in Hammersten's fractional precipitation 
and consecutive heating of the substance to a temperature 
at which it is supposed that chymosin is d^trojred. Be- 
sides, it would follow that, under such conditions (the 
pepsin of Hammersten actually showing the power of 
curdling), the chymosin is not fully destroyed. 

*'Pure pepsin, free from chymosin, does not curdle 
milk, according to my experiments. '^ 

Estimating the Aotivlty of Pepsin. 

The method usually adopted for estimating the pepto- 
nizing power pf pepsm consists in dissolving 1 to 8 grains 
in 8 to 12 ounces of water, to which 40 to 60 mimms of 
hydrochloric acid has been added. 500 to 1,000 grains of 
hard-boiled white of egg, granulated by rubbing through 
a wire sieve, is immersed in the liquid, and the whole kept 
at 98' to 130" F. for four hours, when the undissolved 
albumen is filtered off through muslin, and, after partial 
drying, is weighed to ascertain the amount dissolved. The 
variable numbers above quoted embrace various f ormulse 
recommended by different experimenters. 
. This method or analysis is excessively crude and untrust- 
worthy. When hard-boiled white of egg is kept in warm 
water, it absorbs a considerable quantity of that men- 
struum, as much as several units per cent; consequently, 
on weighing the residual albumen, you may find tnat tne 
weight is greater, instead of less than that with which you 
started, the gain in weight due to absorbed water more 
than counterbalancing the loss obtaining through solution, 
as has happened with indifferent samples of pepsin. Then 
who shall say when, by simple air orying, the albumen 
has regained its former condition ? The enormous quantity 
of albumen is foreign to the usual habits of the scientific 
analyst, and involves an enormous waste of time in mani- 
pulation. 

One trial of this method was enough for me. The first 
modification I adopted consisted in substituting for the 
lar^e quantity of granulated albumen a single half of the 
white of an egg in one piece. I likewise arranged a check 
experiment in which tne pepsin was omitted, other con- 
ditions remaining unaltered. At the end of four hours the 
residual pieces of albumen were placed on blotting-paper 
to remove superfiuous moisture, and weighed. The gain 
in weight of tne albumen in the check experiment, due to 
absorbed water, was calculated into percentage, and the 
same deducted from the weights of the other portions 
which had been subjected to the action of various pepsins. 
This, although an improvement upon the old method, 
proved likewise unreliable, because the water absorbed 
was not equal in each experiment. The albumen which 
was immersed in acidulated water only, quickly dried, 
superficially, when placed on blotting-paper; whei^as that 
which had been acted on by pepsin was rendered glutinous 
and incapable of being dried in this manner. In fact, one 
sample weighed considerably more than it did at starting, 
even after deducting the allowance for water absorbed. 

I next tried much smaller pieces of albumen, in hope 
that complete solution might ensue, and a time value be 
obtained. I soon found, however, that the solubility does 
not depend upon the mass, but upon the surface exposed 

Finally I discarded altogether the use of fresh white of 
egg, and had recourse to dry powdered albumen, prepared 
by drying m a steam oven and levigation in a mortar, 
With this I succeeded in getting accurate comparisons 
between the digestive powers of various pepsins, .^bumen 
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in this form diBBolvee with rapidity, owing to its state of 
fine divisioti. Any remaining undissolved can be filtered 
off on a counterpoised filter paper, and heated in a water 
oven until absolutely dry. It is, however, unnecessary to 
to do this when two samples only are compared against 
each other, nor is it essential to know the actual weight of 
albiunen employed, provided it be the same in each experi- 
ment. This is insured by placing some on the naked pan 
of the balance (there is no objection to so doing, as it is a 
dry gritty powder, and does not adhere to the metal), and 
counterpoising by a similar addition to the other pan. 

Let the albumen fall on the centre of the filtered liquid, 
avoiding, if possible, contact with the glass of the beaker. 
It soon sinks, and after the lapse of some time, a simple 
inspection will show which is dissolving with the greater 
rapidity. Agitation assists solution, therefore take the 
two beakers, one in each hand, and rotate the contents 
equally. When one sample has dissolved all the albumen, 
it is manifestly superior to the other which has failed to 
do BO in the given time. If many samples have to be com- 
pared, it will be necessary to start with known quantities 
of albumen, and weigh the undissolved residues in the 
manner above indicated. 

An objection may possibly be raised to this modified 
method, viz., that albumen as ingested is not in the form 
of a dry powder, and that we ought to copy as nearly as 
possible tne conditions existing in the stomach; but, since 
there is no absolute test for pepsin, we can only compare 
one sample against another, and that which dissolves the 
most albumen in a short time is taken to be the beslf. 

Another imperfect method of analysis is that employed 
in the examination of malt extracts for diastase ; in which 
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Graftian's extractioii apparatus. 



Knoefller^s titration apparatus. 



a certain weight of extract ought to dissolve a certain 
weifi;htof starch in ten minutes, when, if it does so dissolve 
it, the extract is a good one; if not, it is to be condemned. 
The more correct way is to ascertain the reducing power 
on FehliMg's solution, before and after digestion with an 
excess of starch, ana I intend to say a few words upon 
this subject on a future occasion, when I have ascertained 
the maximum amount of diastase existing in the best 
samples of malt.— A. Percy Smith, in The Analyst, 1888, 
152. 

Purifying Cotton-Seed Oil. 

At present it is customary to remove the coloring-matter 
from crude cottonH9eed oil by agitation with caustic soda; 
this reagent, however, causes the loss of 3 to 7.5 per cent 
of oil, wnich is retained in the mucilage. G Tall and W. 
P. Thompson (Engl. Pat. 15,647) substitute normal sodium 
carbonate for the caustic soda, that being without action 
on the oil itself, though capable of extracting the coloring 
matter. When the bulk ot the coloring matter has been 
dissolved out by this means, any remaining traces, to- 
gether with a disagreeable taste which is apt to cling to the 
oil, are removed by treatment with Fullers earth at 300°- 
50* F. The coloring matter can afterwards be used as a 
dye either in the alkaline solution or after precipitation, 
preferably, with hydrochloric acid and re-solution in an al- 
kaline menstruum. When exhausted, the Fuller's earth 
can be regenerated by boiling with sodium carbonate, 
washing, and drying at about 300"-400' F.— J. Soc, Chem, 
Ind. 



BEGITLATOB FOB OXYGEN GENEBATOB8. 

POLLAOK and Wilde recommend the arrangement 
shown in the accompanying schematic illustration 
for relating the production of oxygen from chlorate of 
potassium, or that of other gases which are generated by 
the aid of heat. The copper vessel in which the chlo- 
rate of potassium is heated is connected, by means of 
tubing, with a receiver halt filled with water, in such a 
manner that the generated oxygen gas enters one leg of 
a manometer charged with mercury, which is intended to 
regulate the supply of coal-gas to the burner. When the 
volume or pressure of oxygen becomes too great, it will 
cause the mercurial column in the other leg of the mano- 
meter to rise and more or less obstruct the orifice of the 
tube a conveying the coal-gas. The fiame under the burner 
will thereby be made smaller, and will only blaze up again 
when the pressure inside of the apparatus diminishes.— 
Chem, jieit, and Pharm. Centralh, 




Pollack's and Wilde's gas-regulator. 

[In the cut, the inner leg of the manometer tube, which 
enters the fiask containing the water, does not dip below 
the surface of the latter, to prevent the water from being 
aspirated back into the generating flask, in case the ex- 
ternal pressure should become greater than the internal. 
If the gas is to be washed, a sufficiently large empty flask 
should be interposed next to the generator. Should any 
liquid from the succeeding flasks be aspirated backwards, 
this would be caught by the interposed flask. ->Ed! 
Am. Druqq.I 

AN IMPBOVED EXTBACTION AFPABATUS. 

IN the apparatus here described, the extraction vessel D 
is open below^ and is placed with its ground and ex- 
panded open end mto a flange around the edge of the re- 
ceiving vessel. The latter contains several receiving 
flasks, which may be utilized in rotation by merely turn- 
ing the extractor so as to bring the siphon tube descend- 
ing from the percolator A over the corresponding flask. 
A IS inserted trom below and made to rest, by a horizontal 
flange, upon projections, p p, inside of the extraction ves- 
sel. In all other respects, the apparatus may readily be 
understood without further description. It has been de- 
vised by J. Graftian.— C^em. Centralbl. 

IMPBOVED TITBATION APPABATUS. 

WHEN the same volumetric solution is to be used fre- 
quently, an apparatus, like that shown in the cut, 
proposed by O. Knoemer, will be found serviceable. 

In this apparatus, the burette B is permanently con- 
nected with the reservoir containing the volumetric solu- 
tion by a series of bent tubing, starting with a T piece at d. 
At (jr, a pinch-cock is placed. The burette and connecting 
tubing are firmly held by a clamp Ky which is separately 
figured. C is a rubber ball, by means of which air can he 
forced into the reservoir so as to produce enough pressure 
to cause a filling of the retort, to any desired height, 
whenever the stop-cock g is opened. —CTew. Centralbl, 

Cure of Corns with Carbolic Aoid. 

GUBLER {Comm. Thirap, du Codex) states that carbolic 
acid is a much more powerful escharotic than creosote, and 
that, in a concentrated state, it has the effect of tanning 
and corroding the skin. Dr. Salemi, of Nice, has taken 
advantaj^ of this property, for the purpose of curing a 
corn which several other remedies had failed to remove. 
He gives the following directions : After bathing the feet 
in soapy water, dry the affected part. Melt the carbolic 
crystals by a gentle heat, and apply a thickish layer over 
the softened surface of the com, taking care not to touch 
the surrounding sound skin. After a tew minutes, apply 
to the layer of acid a piece of wadding, or blotting-paper, 
to absorb the excess oi the acid. Before applying the acid 
surround the com with a stout layer of colloaionrKepeated 
at intervals of three or four days, this simple remedy is 
stated to effect a complete cure.— C^m. and Drugg, 
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Dr. WiLTBter's Tetra-Paper. 



In an article on the detection of free hydrochloric acid 
in the Btomach (see page 80 of this niunher), we mention 
Dr. WurBter's *'tetra-paper, that is, paper impregnated 
with tetramethyl-parapnenylene-diamine.'* Ab this paper 
is likely to be m some demand for the estimation of the 
oxidizing power of various substances, we reproduce here 
an article on the subject from the Australasian Journ, of 
Pharm. (1888, 391) : 

We are indebted to M. Paul Guticke, the representa- 
tive of Dr. Theodor Schuchardt, of Goerlitz, Prussia, for 
the following directions for the use of the color scale for 
Dr. C. WurBter's tetra-paper :— By means of this scsde, the 
oxidizing power of liquid, gaseous, as well as solid sub- 
stances, even if the latter be only present in the smallest 
quantity, can be determined in a few moments. 

Tetramethyl-paraphenylene-diamine is used as a reagent 
because this base, on oxidation, by means of one atom of 
oxygen, is transformed to a violet coloring matter, which 
latter again will be completely destroyed by means of six 
further atoms of oxygen. 

This formation of coloring matter, as well as its de- 
struction, may be used as an exact measure of oxidizing 
power, because seven times as much oxygen is necessary 
for the destruction of the coloring matter so formed as is 
required for the formation of coloring matter from the 
original tetrabase. 

The intensity of the different shades of the sc€de was 
obtained by means of iodine solutions of which one or 
two drops sufficed to develop the color. 



Supposing a liter contains 16,000 drops, it followB that 
the color corresponds to one drop of iodine solution, or 
0.002, 0.001, 0.0005, 0.0002, 0.00001, 0.000005, 0.0000015, 
0.0000005 miUigr. of active oxygen in one liter of air. 
Bemoval of Ammonia frotn Sulphuric Add. 

Meldola and Moritz have recently proposed a me^od 
for freeing sulphuric acid, which is to be used m Kgel- 
dahPs process tor determining nitrogen, from ammoma. 
They propose to add nitiite of potassium and to heat for 
some time. Prof. G. Lunge, however, points out (in 
Zeitsch, /. angew. Chem,, 1888, No. 23) that neither the 
supposea impurity nor the method of purification corre- 
sponds with the actual facts. The principal constituent 
which contains nitrogen, and appears as an impurity m 
sulphuric acid, is the nitrosyl-sulphuric acid rcbamoer 
crystals, nitrosulphonic acid, SO«.HO.NOi), and this is 
usually destroyed, previous to the concentration of the 
acid in platinum vessels, by the addition of ammonia. 
Sometimes the latter is not added in sufficient quantity. 
Hence not only ammonium salts, but also some undecom- 
posed nitrosulphonic acid may be present. Regarding the 
process of purification, Lunge points out that it is impos- 
sible to remove nitrous from sulphuric acid when the lat- 
ter is heated with nitrite of potassium. 

Lunge recommends to test each lot of sulphuric acid 
separately for the amount of nitrogen compounds it con- 
tains, and to correct the result obtained by meanfi of the 
same test from the nitrogen compounds subjected to as- 
say, By deducting the amount previously found in the 
acid itself. 



Anonnal iodine solution corresponds -Ait Ajs mW nW v^ rvivir T^lkss 

to the shades of the color scale L XL III. IV, V. VI. VII. 

and contains accordingly milligr. of 



active oxygen per liter 
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or, reckoning 16,000 drops to a liter, 
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of the color scale 
or 
normal iodine solution 
corresponds to 
milligr. of active oxy- 
gen per liter of nor- 
mal solution or in 
1,600 liters of air. 



To carry out the teet, one or two drops of the liquid to 
be tested are allowed to fall, by means ota glass tube, upon 
the test paper folded once and preferably placed upon a 
white surface. The paper is then again folded, slightly 
pressed together, and after a few minutes compared with 
the scale. The Roman figure above the corresponding 
shade indicates the amount of active oxygen, as given in 
the directions. 

Remarks. 

1. If the fluid to be tested is of alkaline reaction, the 
test paper should be previously moistened with a drop of 
acetic acid. Sohd bodies must be finely powdered and 
suspended in water. 

2. In case a complete decoloration of the paper occurB, 
which may result urom further oxidation or too acid a 
solution, the liquid to be tested must be diluted with sev- 
eral times its volume of water or acetic acid. 

3. The process is adapted not only for testing oxidiz- 
ing liquids in weak acid solutions, but also for the investi- 
gation of animal and vegetable secretions, as saliva, pus, 
etc. 

4. This scale may also be used for testing the oxidizing 
power of the air, whether it be the ozone of the outer at- 
mosphere, or the nitrous acid produced by the burning of 
illuminating gas. 

5. Liquids in teet tubes before comparison with the scale 
must be diluted with four timea their volume of water or 
acetic acid. 

6. An apparatus according to the directions of Dr. 
Wurster, lor the quantitative determination of the oxidiz- 
ing power of the air, together with a color scale, directions 
and all necessary implements with a case may be obtained 
for 20 marks-HScale and directions alone for 6 marks— from 
the chemical works of Dr. Theodore Schuchardt, Gor- 
litz, Prussia. 

Dr. Wurster^s directions for the determination of the 
oxidizing power of the air. 

The tetra-paper, double or single, is stretched over the 
open end of a long or short glass tube of 0.6 Cm. diameter 
and fastened by a rubber band. In very dry air the paper 
is moistened with diluted glycerin. The other end of the 
glass tube is connected with a rubber ball suction-appa- 
ratUB. By compressing the ball, the air is forced through 
the valve, white by its expansion fresh air is sucked 
through the test-paper at the other end of the tube. 

One liter of air drawn through the paper corresponds to 
twenty expansions of the ball. On an average, the pass- 
age of five to twenty liters of air will suffice to develop a 
distinct degree of color in the paper. The colored portion 
of the paper is then cut out, moistened with a drop of di- 
luted glycerin, laid upon a white surface, and compared 
with the shades of the scale. 



New ProoesB for Soluble Ferrio Oxide. 

Dr. L. Pbboi, of the Livomo Naval Academy, having 
observed that when a solution of ferric chloride is mixed 
with one of potassium nitrite, nitrogen binoxide is evolved, 
and a soluble ferric oxide formed, has proposed the fol- 
lowing mode of preparation. Into a fiask provided with a 
stopped funnel and two ^lass tubes, one of which reaches 
to the bottom, a solution is introduced of potassium nitrite, 
obtained from silver nitrite and potassium chloride. 
The air in the flask having been driven out by means of a 
stream of carbonic acid, a solution of ferric chloride is in- 
troduced through the funnel, in the proportion of one 
molecule for eight molecules of nitrite. Much gas is at 
once evolved; a washing through caustic potassa to absorb 
the carbonic anhydride shows it to consist of pure nitrogen 
bioxide. The flask contains hydrated feme oxide bub- 
pended in a colorlees liquid, from which it may be sepa- 
rated by flltering. The filtrate proves to hold, among 
other products, some nitrous acid, resulting from the 
excess of potassium nitrite purposely employed. But this 
feature ot the operation-theory need not be further en- 
tered into. The ferric oxide left on the filter Ts now 
gurified by washing with distilled water, either on the 
Iter itself or in a dialyzer. When completely freed from 
all traces of saline impurities, it becomes soluble In water, 
and presents the following properties. After boiling with 
pure caustic soda, it proves to contain no chlorine and no 
nitric or nitrous acids. Its solutions afford no precipitate 
with either potassium ferrocyanide or sulphocyanlde; 
with tannin a brown coloration, followed by a slight pre- 
cipitate, is observed. The addition of an alkali salt causes 
the hydrate to coagulate. With acetic acid no precipitate 
is formed, but the liquor turns brown-red, and on adding 
an alkali salt— sodium chloride, for example— the ferric 
hydrate is thrown down again with all its characteristics. 
Concentrated nitric or muriatic acid causes a temporary 
precipitate, which soon redissolves and presents the usual 
reactions of ferric salts. On boiling, tne ferric hydrate 
solution becomes turbid, and lets down brown-red flakes, 
which redissolve on cooling. The solution, when tested 
with naphtho-phenol or rosolic acid, has an acid reaction. 
It seems to keep unaltered for a long time. Taken idto- 
gether, the properties of the ferric 6xide obtained by the 
foregoing process appear to prove the compound to be a 
meta-ferric hydrate. Indeed, all the characteristicB de- 
scribed above exactly correspond to those indicated for 
the compound in question by MM. Pean de Saint-Gilies, 
Scheurer Xestner, and Debray at various times. A slight 
modification of the process would probably afford a prac- 
tical method for preparing ^'dialyzed iron" without 
dialysis.— C/iew. and 
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Antiseptio Saooharin Bentdfrioe. 

Dr. Constantin Paul gives the following formiilaforan 
agreeable dentifrice: 

Saccharin 90 gra. 

Sodium Bicarbonate !'....!'!... .60 ** 

Diluted Alcohol 4 fl. oz. 

Oil of Peppermint .'. .' .20 drops 

Tincture of Cochineal q. 8, 

—After Chem. and Drugg. 

Testing Commeroial Alcohol for Purity. 

H. BoRNTRAGER publishes a scheme for testing the purity 
of commercial alcohol, more particularly such as contains 
aldehyde, acetfd, or am.vlic alcohol. These impurities are 
liable to occur in much larger quantity in alcohol manu- 
factured in Europe than in that made in this country, as 
the chief source of alcohol in Europe are potatoes. How- 
ever, the ordinary commercial grades of alcohol are here 
also liable to contain the before-mentioned impurities. 
For this reason, an abstract of H. Bomtrager's paper will 
be practically useful. 

The followmg reactions characterize aldehydCy acetah 
and amylic alcohol, when they are either pure or dissolved 
in not too much alcohol. 

Aldehyde: Boiling point, 21" C; spec, grav., 0.807; 
easily soluble in water. 

AcetaX: Boiling point, 104° C. ; spec, grav., 0.821; in- 
soluble in water. 

Amylic Alcohol : Boiling point, 132* C. ; spec, grav., 
0.826; insoluble in water. 

[Note,— In the following text, aldehyde will be abbre- 
viated **aZ"; acetal— **ac"; amylic alcohol— '' am.''— 
Ed. Am. Druog.] 

1. Behavior towards chloroform: 

Al is taken up by it, then sinks to the bottom, and in- 
creases the volume of the chloroform. Ac and am behave 
similarly. 

2. B|ehavior towards ammoniacal solution of sUver and 
warming: 

A2—a nandsome silver-mirror deposit; ac — ^no mirror, 
but a trace of silver reduced ; am — no action. 

3. Behavior towards a colorless aqueous solution of 
fuchsine and bisulphite of sodium : 

-4.Z— deep- violet color, changed to blue by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (sensitive to 1 in 500,000) ; ac and am— 
no color. 

4. Behavior towards an equal volume of concentrated 
sulphuric acid: 

Al, aCj and am — deep-brown color. 

5. Behavior towards an equal volume of strong solution 
of potassa (1:3): 

Al.ac, and am — yellowish color. 

6. Behavior towards an eaual volume of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards adding concentrated solu- 
tion of potassa: 

-4./— copious separation of carbon, and faint odor of 
acrolein; ac— strong odor of acrolein; ant— colorless liquid 
of agreeable odor. 

7. Behavior towards 3 drops of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and 10 drops of colorless aniline (^^azuline- 
oU '') : 

Ai— yellowish-brown color (when much al is present); 
ac— no color ; am— handsome raspberry color (witn as little 
as 0.06 per cent). 

8. Benavior upon dilution with 2 parts of water, shaking 
with -chloroform, separating the latter, and adding to it 
3 dropo of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 10 drops 
of colorless aniline: 

Al— the chloroform assumes a yellowish color (traces 
cause no color); ac — ^no color; am — the chloroform as- 
sumes a deep-red color when much am is present; with 
traces, it assumes a rose-red tint. 

9. Behavior towards concentrated solution of iodide of 
potassium: 

A/— brown color; ao and am no color. 

These color reactions are best performed in a small, 
white porcelain capsule. 

As many of these reactions will fail when only traces 
of the impurities are present, some method of extraction 
has to be practised, in order to reveal their presence. The 
author recommends the following: 

I. Dilute a portion of the alcohol with much water, and 
observe whetner any droplets collect on the surface of the 
latter. If this is the case, remove them and test them with 
sulphuric acid and potassa (se^ ab6ve, § 6 : acrolein-odor) 
for acetal, and for amylic alcohol with hydrochloric acid 
and aniline (§7). 

Another portion is tested for $i)^eh'yde with iodide of 
potassium, fuchsine, cuid bisulphite of sodium (§$ 9 and 3). 
Traces of aldehyde are found in every alcohol. 

U. If no drops separate on dilution, apply the tests for 
aldehyde, as in the preceding paragraph. Another por- 
tion is diluted with 2 parts of water, the solution shaken 
with a little chloroform, and the residue left after evapo- 
ration of the latter tested for acetal and amylic alcohol, as 
above.— After Zeitsch.f. anal. Chem., 1889, 60. 



FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION. 



IN connection with an artide on the varieties of Clerman 
petrolemn. Prof. Dr. 0. Engler describes his method 
of fractional distillation which is distinguished by several 
features of novelty and utility. 

He employs a flask A, of ,a diameter of 6.6 Cm. (2i inch.), 
with a neck 16 Cm. (6 inch.) long and 1.6 Om. (If in.) wide-. 
These and the other dimensions are given in the cut in 
cubic centimeters. The lateral delivery tube is connected 
with the copper tube 6, 1 Cm. wide and altogether 46 Cm. 
(18 in.) long, and this dips into a stoppered burette cooled 
by water. The distillate is received in a flask C. If 100 
C.c. of the liquid are used for every distillation, and the 
operation is so conducted (at least in the case of petro- 
leum) that between 2 and 2.6 C.c. pass over every nunute, 
the several fractions may be separated by taking away the 
source of heat whenever any desired point of the ther- 
mometer has been reached, allowing the temperature to 
fall by at least 20^ C, and then again heating to the point 
previously attained until nothing more passes over at this 
temperature. The distillate is then removed, and a new 
fraction driven over by a suitable increase of the tempera- 
ture. -After i>inflfter'« PoZy^. J,, 267, 611. 
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Encrler's fractioiial still. 



Schmidt and Haenach^s ex- 
traction apparatus. 
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EXTRACTION AFPABATUS. 

BANZ Schmidt and Haensch, of Berlin, have patented 
the extraction apparatus here shown. 

Through the stopper g passes an adjustable dripping 
tube, obliquely cut off at its upper end. It is surroimded 
by a well-tube, c, fitting quite closely, so that liquid will 
ascend between the walls of the two tubes by capillary at- 
traction. The well -tube is somewjiat widened and dented 
at the bottom, so as to afford a support and to admit the 
liquid. At is placed a finely perforated disk, and upon 
this a filter, h, upon which is placed the substance to be 
extracted. 

The arrangement iust described offers the advantage 
that the substance is kept constantly under the liquid, and 
that only a small amount of this is required. 

Camphoric Aoid. 
Camphorio acid has been recently strongly recommended 
by Professor Heichert as useful in the treatment of acute 
and chronic affections of the respiratory passages. Exter- 
nally he has used solutions contsdning from i to 6 per cent 
of the acid, and has observed that, when appliea to the 
mucous membrane, it appears to exercise a constringent 
action within two minutes, and that, besides it« antiseptic 
properties, it promotes granulation without irritation. He 
recommends, in acute angina, the use of a i to 1 per cent 
solution every three hours; in pharyngo-laryngitis and 
tracheitis, the application, as a spray, of a i-per-cent solu- 
tion, increasing in strength to 1 percent; in acute catarrh, 
the introduction of wadding saturated with a 2-per-cent 
solution into the nose; in acute bronchitis, a 1 to 2 per 
cent solution applied as a spray to the larynx. Camphoric 
acid forms white crystalline needles, having an acid taste ; 
it is difficultly soluble in water, and readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, or fixed oils (2 per cent). In order to pre- 
vent it from cnrstallizing out from concentrated aqueous 
solutions, .it is advisable to add about 11 per cent of alcohol. 
— Pharm. Joum. 
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Detection of Minute Traoea of Arsenio. 



SoHUOKUM States that, if a minute crystal of sodium 
sulphite is placed in a solution of 0.3 to 0.4 gramme of 
stannous chloride in pure hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.124), 
there is liberated, not merely sulphurous acid, but sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the latter owing to the reducing 
action of the tin-salt upon the sulphurous acid. If a hydro- 
chloric acid solution ot white arsenic is cautiously poured 
over it, there appears, if only ^^ milligramme of arsenious 
acid is present, a yellow ring of arsenic sulphide at the 
line of junction of the two liquids. 

This ring gradually increases upwards, and if ^ milli- 
gramme is present, it colors the entire upper stratmn of 
acid yellow in the course of a few minutes. With arsenic 
acid, the reaction requires a httle longer. 

The method succeeds in presence ot bismuth and anti- 
mony, as the sulphides of these metals do not form in a 
strong hydrochloric solution.— P/tann. Zeit., abstr. in 
Chem. and Drugg, 

A new Test for free Hydrochloric Acid in the Stomach. 

Vabious tests have heretofore been recommended for 
detecting or estimating free hydrochloric acid in the con- 
tents of the stomach, but of the qualitative tests onljr a few 
are re^y of practical use, and of the quantitative 
ones those whicn give reliable results consume too much 
time. 

As is well known, it is often of importance for the phy- 
sician to ascertain the proportion of Hydrochloric acid in 
the stomach. In some cases, its total or nearly total sup- 
pression is an important help to diagnosis. With a view 
of simplifying the process of assay, so as to enable the prac- 
titioner to pnerf orm it himself, John Sjogvist proposes a new 
method which is based on Mohr^s volumetric estimation of 
barium by means of bichromate of potassium. 

If a solution of bichromate of potassium of known 
strength is gradually added to the solution of a barium 
salt, to which (in the case of the chloride) some sodium 
acetate and free acetic acid is added— to prevent the sepa-. 
ration of free hydrochloric acid— there will be formed a 
precipitate of chromate of barimn, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, but insoluble ia water or acetic acid. As long as the 
bichromate solution has not been added in excess, the 
liquid over the precipitate, after this has subsided, will 
show no trace ot tint. But the least excess will produce 
this. However, as it requires time for the precipitate to 
subside, so as to recognize the tint of the supernatant 
liquid, the author recommends to use a special test-paper 
wnich shows even traces of bichromate. This is Dr. C. 
Wurster's ozone test-paper or tetra-paper^ prepared by 
impregnating paper with tetrametbyl-paraphenylene- 
diamine. Originally, this was proposed as a test for ozone, 
but bichromate of potassium m presence of acetic acid 
likewise acts as a sufficiently strong oxidizer to produce 
the reaction, which consists in the paper turning blue. In 
executing the test, the liquid in the beaker is mixed with 
about one-fourth of its bulk of alcohol, to cause the pre- 
cipitate to deposit more rapidly. Tbe test-liquid is added 
vuA long as a precipitate is seen to form. When this is no 
longer possible, a drop or two of the liquid is put upon a 
strip of the before-mentioned test-paper laid upon glass 
resting on white paper. If no blue tint makes its 
appearance after a tew seconds, more bichromate is 
allowed to flow in, until, after renewed testing, the blue 
tint appears. 

For carrying out the test the following solutions are re- 
quired: 

1. Solution of pure chloride of barium, containing 12.2 
Gm. in 1 liter. On evaporating 50 C.c. , and gently igniting 
the residue, this must weigh 0.52 Gm. If it varies from 
this, the original solution must be adjusted to this strength. 

2. A solution of bichromate of potassium, made by dis- 
solving ^8.5 Gm. of this salt in water to 1 liter, and then 
finding its volumetric value when tested against the chlo- 
ride of barium solution. 

3. A 10j( solution of acetate of sodium, mixed with 10^ of 
acetic acid. 

4. Alcohol. 

Let it be assumed, for example's sake, that 9 C.c. of the 
bichromate solution exactly and completely react with 10 
C.c. of the barium solution. Then each C.c. of tbe bi- 
chromate solution corresponds to 0.0104 Gm. of chloride of 
barium, or to 0.00405 Gm. of hydrochloric acid (HCl). 
The actual assay of gastric juice, or other liquid containing 
small quantities of nycb*ochloric acid, is performed as fol- 
lows: 

Put 10 C.c. of the filtered juice or liquor into a small 
platinum or silver capsule, add enough pure carbonate of 
barium (free from chloride) to have it in slight excess, 
evaporate to dryness, and ignite the residue for a few 
minutes. Allow the c€u-bonized residue to cool, add 10 C.c. 
of water, incorporate or triturate this thoroughly with the 
carbonia^ mass, and heat to boiling. Filter uirough a 
small filter and wash the residue untilSO C.c. of filtrate are 
obtained. To this add 12 C.c. of alcohol, and 4 C.c. of the 
curtate solution. Now titrate with the bichromate solution 
until the tetra-paper turns blue. Each C.c . of the bichro- 
mate solution indicates 0.00406 Gm. of hydrochloric acid. 
—After 2fetY«cfe. f.physiol. Chem,^ 13, 1. 



Average Composition of Normal Human Urine. 

y VON and Berlioz, of Paris, have made an extended series 
of experiments to determine the average, and also the 
minimum and maximum figures representing the principal 
constituents or physical properties of normal human 
urine. Their results differ somewhat from those given by- 
other authorities. 

It is to be observed, however, that such differences are 
probably based upon natural variations, due to different 
climate, different personal or national habits of living, and 
different constitutional functions. It is by no means a 
necessary conclusion that the average figures obtained, 
from urine of healthy persons living, say, in Denmark, or 
in Anatoha, will be identical with those obtained from in- 
habitants of Norway, Central France, or Tropical Africa. 

1. Quuntity in 2^ hours: 

Mean. Minimum. Maximum 

Male, 1.813 C.c. 1.185 C.c. 1.440 C.c 

Female, 1.125 " 936 " 1.375 " 

2. Density: 
Male, 1.024 
Female, 1.0215 

3. Urea: 
Male, per Uter, 21.70 Gm. 

*< m24houra, 26.52 '< 
Female, per liter, 19.28 



m 24 hours, 20.61 '< 

4 Uric acid: 

Male, per liter, 0.600 Qm. 

'* m 24 hours, 0.596 '* 

Female, per hter, 0.548 /' 

in 24 hours, 0.566 " 

5. Phosphoric acid: 
Male, per liter, 2.574 Gm. 

*• m 24 hours, 8.191 *• 

Female, per liter, 2.371 " 

m 24 hours, 2.590 " 



1.019 
1.0176 

16.90 Gm. 
21.24 " 
15.52 " 
15.92 *• 



1.027 
1.0245 



26.21 Gm. 
80.95 ** 
25.55 " 
25.14 «* 



0.884 Gm. 
0.4555 *' 
0.387 " 
0.5156 " 



0.638 Gm. 
0.751 " 
0.740 " 
0.776 •« 



2.105 Gm. 2.962 Gm. 

2.617 " 3.679 " 

1.929 " . 2.982 " 
2.126 •* 3.166 " 

After Arch, de Pharm,, 1888, 485. 



Chilblains. 

An interestine correspondence has recently taken place 
in the BritishMedical Journal regarding the treatment of 
chilblains. While some of the correspondents consider 
that no general plan of treatment may be relied upon as 
promising success, and lose themselves in generahties or 
propose remedies not accessible to people in this country, 
others give more practical advice. 

One of them says that the socks or stockings should be 
of wool and not too thick. They should be thoroughly 
dry when put on, and changed as soon as they become 
damp, either from perspiration or from moisture leaking 
through the shoes. For this reason, the socks should be 
changed immediately after tfOring exercise, and the same 
shoes or boots should not be put on again unless they are 
quite dry. The same pair of socks should not be worn for 
two consecutive days, but each pair should be washed, or 
at least taorougbly dried, before being worn a second 
time. On no account are the socks to oe allowed to dry 
on the feet, and the practice of putting the feet before the 
fire is to be condemned. Chilblains are most prevalent 
when the weather is both cold and damp. ... It is im- 
portant to insist upon regular exercise and a moderate 
diet, and to sedulously prevent constipation. For the im- 
mediate relief of itching nothing is better than soaking in 
hot water. Iodine is the best external application. It 
should be applied— either as an ointment or tincture of 
twice the ordinary strength— once or twice daily, as long 
as the skin remains swollen or red. 

Dr. Robert McBride thinks the following is most efficaci- 
ous: 

9 Lin. Belladonnn (Br. Ph.) 3 2 

Lin. Aconiti(Br. Ph.) 5 1 

Acid.Carbol. me 

CoUodii Flex ad J 1 

M. To be applied with a camers-hair pencil every night 
to the parts affected. 

Dr. G. E. J. Greene has found the following application 
a useful one, even when the chilblains are broken: 
9 Olei Ricini, 
Olei Terebinth., 
CJollodii Flex fi&3 4 

M. To be used twice or thrice daily. 

Dr. B. Nicholson speaks very highly of the following: 

9 Spir. Camphor 3 2 

Tr.Opii 3 2 

Acid.CarboL gr. 40 

Alcohol 3 4 

Aqu8B 3 4 

If the skin is broken, this lotion may be diluted with 
water and applied on lint or with a soft rag. 

Another writer states that, if the chilblains are painted 
with equal parts of compound tincture of iodine and col- 
lodion, three or four times, considerable benefit will follow. 
He has never known this treatment to fail since he first 
tried it, some ten years since.— After abstract in Chem. 
and Drugg, 
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8FSCIFI0 OBAVITY OP nrSOLUBLE 
SUBSTANCES. 

THV process usually described in text-books is unneces- 
sarily complicated. If a sufficient supply of material 
is at hand, a block may be cut of suitable size and shape 
(4x4x1 Cm.) to be held in a wire clip, such as is used for 
holding watch glasses together. In the case of wax, it is 
best to cut with a hot knife so as to avoid fissures. The 
substance is weighed first in air and then under water 
*with the clip, which has been previouslv counterpoised, 
while suspended by a fine wire or hair, in water; the 
temperature is noted and we have all the required data. 
With smaller quantities, when the substances are lighter 
than water, the plan I adopt is as follows: A small 
funnel F is hung by a fine platinum wire to the specific 
gravity pan of a balance and counterpoised when floating 
m water, together withalO-gramme weight placed on the 
pan. If the substance to be examined is wax, its siurface 
18 rendered smooth by holding for a few seconds in a 
Bunsen flame. The 10-gramme weight being removed, 
the wax is placed in its stead, and weights added until 
equilibrium is restored. The difference oetween ihe sum 
of these weights and 10 grammes is the weight of the sub- 
stance in air. The wcuc is then held under water in the 
beaker A, and the air bubbles removed by means of a 
camel's hair pencil, an operation comparatively easy with 
a smooth surface; it is then slipped under the funnel F, 
which is again counterpoised. The excess of weight over 
10 grammes added to the weight in air gives the loss of 
weight in water, and the speciflc gravity is deduced in the 
usual way.— W. H. Symons in Pharm, Joum. 



l^SE DIB^TSBUINATION OF MELTHTG POINTS. 

FOR technical purposes, in the case of most fats, it is 
sufficient to dip a thermometer in the melted sub- 
stance, and then, rotating the thermometer in a horizontal 
position, to use the bulb as a mirror, and note the tempera- 
ture at which it is no longer possible to see one's image 
clearly. Or we may observe the temperatiire at which the 
drop adheres to the bulb and rotates with it. If the ther- 
mometer is fltted with a cork to a test-tube the bulb may 
b^ protected from currents of air, and the indications ren- 
dered more delicate. This process really determines the 
solidifying point, and where that differs considerably from 
the melting point, as in the case of cacao butter, we may 
ascertain the latter by holding the arrangement at a suit- 
able distance over a Bunsen flame. The oulb of the ther- 
mometer thus becomes a hot stage surrounded by an air- 
bath. The temperature is completely under control; and 
may be regulated to a fraction of a degree, over a very 
wide range. I flnd that results by this method are rather 
lower than those usually accepted as correct. For ex- 
ample, pure stearic acid melts when the thermometer in- 
ditetes 68.5** C. ; its melting point 69.2"* C. Benzene, several 
times recrjrstallized, melts on the bulb at 3.9" C. ; its melt- 
ing point is stated to be 4.5** C. The thermometers used 
were of known accuracy. 

In taking the melting points of ceresin, rosin, or mix- 
ture of these two substances, the above method was sup- 
plemented by the following modification: 

A piece of thin spindle-tuoing is enlarged at one end and 
drawn out and bent roimd U-shaped at the other. A 
small portion of the substance to be examined is placed in 
the Wide end, which is afterwards loosely plugged with 
cotton-wool. Two or more such tubes can be attached to 
JBL thermometer, by means of a cork cut as shown in Fig. 2. 
The central hole takes the thermometer, and grips it suffi- 
ciently tightly to remain at any height it may be placed. 
The tubes, after being inserted, are twisted round so that 
the capillary tubes almost touch the bulb of the ther- 
mometer. The arrangement is then placed in a double 
water-bath, the inner vessel consisting of a small beaker 
partially filled with water, the outer vessel, not shown in 
the drawing, being a large beaker quite full of water. The 
water should have been recently Doiled to remove air. 
The bath is lieated until the substances melt; the source of 
heat is then removed, and while the bulb of the ther- 
mometer remains in the liquid the cork is shifted upward, 
so as to lift the tubes out of the water. The substances im- 
mediately solidify. When the temperature has fallen 5"" C. 
they are re-iinmersed in the bath and the effect observed. 
The operation is repeated imtil the approximate melting- 
point is ascertainea. Then the bath being again heated, 
more careful observations are made at every O.S"", or 
oftener. By using a falling temperature, convection cur- 
rents are in a great measure avoided. 

For bodies which melt between 100' C. and 150' C, sul- 
phuric acid may be used instead of water, and above this 
temperature fusible metal can be emplo:|^ed. 

Neither this nor any other process with which I am ac- 
quainted gives absolutely satisfactory and comparable 
results when used with a substance which, like ^ paraf- 
finum moUe" of the Pharmacopoeia, consists of a mixture 
of substances of varying melting points, for such a body, 
when heated to a temperature above its reputed melting 
point, and while the mass as a whole is undoubtedly fii^ 
still contains solid particles. Oi> the other hand, a paraffin 



wax, having a true melting point several degrees below 
that given for soft paraffin, is quite solid at normal tem- 
peratures. 

In comparing melting points of such substances, it is 
sometimes useful to partially fill two similar tubes, and 
place above the fats quantities of mercury, noting the 
temperature at which the mercury forces the fats out of 
the tubes.— W. H. Symons in Pharm. Joum. 

Froduotion of Mercury in Russia. 

The HandeUmtiaeum states that in the year 1879 layers 
of quicksilver ore were discovered near the station Niki- 
towka, on the Kursk-Charkow-Asow Railway. In 1886, a 
company wan formed for working this ore, and in April, 
1886, the constructions required for the mine were com- 
menced. The work has now entered upon the second year 
of its activity, and during this short time the results have 
already been so important that the production of quick- 
silver, this new branch of the mining industry of Russia, 
occupies already the position due to it among Russian 
mining undertakings. During the first year, 1887, the 
mine produced 3^911 poods of quicksilver, which was sent 
to the markets m the interior of Russia, gave complete 
satisfaction there, and caused the importation of foreign 
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I ; STinons^ spedflc gravity apparatus. Symons* apparatus for melting-point. 

quicksilver 'to be discontinued to the same extent. The 
mine has been thoroughly explored, and the quantity of 
ore contained in it is fixed at exactly 12,000,000 poods, 
which, on an average of 1.2 per cent quicksilver produced 
therefrom, would represent a stock of 120,000 [144,000 ? Ed. 
Am. Dr.] poods of quicksilver contained in this ore. All 
the ore is procured by means of dynamite, of which 2i 
poimds are used for every 1,000 poods of ore. The quick- 
silver obtained is taken to a special magazine, where it is 
purified by pressing it, under water, through linen. As 
soon as it is completely pure, it is poured into iron flasks 
each holding 84i pounds. These flasks are tightly closed 
by a screw stopper, provided with leads, and then brought 
into commerce. Tne Rtissische RevTie states that the 
Russian quicksilver is imcommonly pure, and that its 
analysis proves that it contains no otner metals whatever, 
which is a most valuable quality as regards all its technical 
uses. — Com. Joum. 

Administration of Creosote.— Creosote forms a nau- 
seous mixture, but Dr. J. Rosenthal states that with a 
little brandy and aSrated water it is comparatively taste- 
less, and the disadvantages attending the administration 
of the remedy in a concentrated form are obviated. 

Nickel.— There is said to be but one nickel mine in the 
United States which is extensively worked. This mine is 
in Lancaster Co. , Pa. It has been worked for over twenty 
^ears, and developed to a depth of nearly 300 feet. The 
length of the lode is about 25,000 feet, and it produces 
about 600 tons per month, employing in its work about 
200 men. 

Note on Glucose in Urine. —G^org^e Boeenfeld agrees 
with many other observers in pronouncing phenylhydrazin 
to be the most reliable and sensitive reagent for glucose in 
urine. At the same time he points out that the absence 
of glucose, and therefore the non-existence of diabetes, is 
not demonstrated by any negative results with phenyl- 
hydrazin Lor any other glucose test, since sugar does not 
always appear in the urme of diabetic patients]. A posi- 
tive proof is obtained if the sugar reaction appears after 
the patieni^ has partaken of wheat bread [or otner starchy 
tooa].—Deut9ch. Med, Wochenach. 
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The Alkaloids of Cod-Idver Oil. 



Ik our last issue, pag[e 8, we ^ve an abstract of the re- 
sults obtained by Qautier and Mourgnes in their researches 
on cod-liver oil. It was stated there that two new bases 
had been discovered, viz., aselline and morrhuine, and the 
process of their extraction given. The authors have mean- 
while published further facts relating to the properties of 
these bodies, of which the following is the essential por- 
tion: 

After having separated, by distillation, the volatile alka- 
loids from the mixture of the crude bases liberated from 
their oxalates by an excess of jpotassa, there remains a 
brown matter which yields to ether fatty matter, etc., and 
the fixed alkaloids. The ethereal extract is slowly but 
almost completely soluble in weak hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting solution containing two hydrochlorates is treated 
with platinic chloride, which throws down an orange yel- 
low precipitate, only soluble with heat, while the chloro- 
platinate of the other base remains in solution. 

Aselline (Ct»HttN4), in its free state, is a nearly colorless 
amorphous mass when kept in the dark, acquiring a 
greenish tint on exposure to Ught, not hygroscopic, and 
about of the spec. grav. 1.050. It melts to a yellowish 
viscid liquid of an aromatic odor ^'resembline that of the 
ptomaines." It is almost insoluble in water , out imparts 
to it a slight bitterness and feeble alkaline reaction. It is 
soluble in ether, and stOl more so in alcohol. With acids 
it forms crystallizable salts, which are pcfftially dissociated 
by hot water. 

This alkaloid exists in cod-liver oil only in very minute 
proportion. It is a very active substance, however; 3 
milligranunes of its hydrochlorate causing the death of a 
greenfinch (verdier) in 14 minutes. 

Morrhuine (Oi»HtTNa). This alkaloid is extracted from 
the mother-liquid remaining after the preceding one has 
been precipitated with platinic chloride. In its free state 
it is a very thick, oily liquid, of an amber color, and an 
agreeable odor, recalung that of lilacs. It is lighter them 
water, and easily soluble therein. Its best solvents are 
alcohol and ether. It has a strongly alkaline reaction, and 
leaves a caustic impression upon the tongue. On exposure 
to air it absorbs carbonic acia. 

Morrhuine constitutes one-third of all the basic prin- 
ciples contained in cod-liver oil. A tablespoonful of the 
latter contains about 2 milligrammes of morrhuine, which 
is a quantity not without enect. 

Morrhuine has the power to excite the appetite^ and is 
also a diaphoretic and powerful diuretic. — After Jaum. de 
Pharm et Chim., 1888 (l>ec.), 635. 

Alum Baking Powders. 

From a lengthy paper entitled '* Experiments upon 
Alum Baking Fowders and the Effects upon Digestion of 
the Residues left therefrom in Bread," by Prof. J. W. 
Mallet, of the University of Virginia, published in the 
Chemical News, we quote here the general summary of 
the results obtained : 

1. The greater part of the alum baking powders in the 
American market is made with aliun, the acid phosphate 
of calcium, bicarbonate of sodium, and starch. 

2. These powders, as found in tne retail trade, give off 
very different proportions of carbonic-acid gas, cmd there- 
fore require to be used in different proportion with the 
same quantity of flour, some of the inferior powders in 
largely increased amount to produce the requisite 
porosity in bread. 

3. In these powders there is generally present an excess 
of the alkahne in^;redient, but this excess varies in 
amount, and there is sometimes found, on the contrary, 
an excess of acid material. 

4. On moistening with water, these powders, even when 
containing an excess of alkaline material, yield small 
quantities of aluminium and calcium in a soluble condition. 

5. As a consequence of the common emnloyment of ccd- 
cium acid phosphate along with alum in Che manufacture 
of baking powders, these, after use in bread-making, 
leave at any rate most of their aluminium in the form of 
phosphate. When alum alone is used, the phosphate is 
replaced by hydroxide. 

6. The temperature to which the interior of bread is ex- 
posed in bakmg does not exceed 212** F. 

7. At the temperature of;212** F., neither the '' water of 
combination " oi sduminium hydroxide nor the whole of 
the associated water of either this or the phosphate is re- 
moved in baking bread containing these substances as 
residues from baking powder. 

8. In doses not very greatly exceeding such quantities 
as may be derived from breaa as commonly used, alumin- 
ium hydroxide and phosphate produce, or produced in 
experiments upon myself, an inhioitory effect upon gastric 
digestion. 

9. This effect is probably a consequence of the fact that 
a part of the aluminium unites with the acid of the gastric 
juice and is taken up into solution, while at the same time 
the remainder of the aluminium hydroxide or phosphate 
throws down in an insoluble form the organic substance 
constituting the peptic ferment. 

10. Partial precipitation in insoluble form of some of the 
organic matter oi food may probably also be brought 



about by the presence of the aluminium compounds in 
question. 

11. From the general nature of the results attained, tbe 
conclusion may fairly be deduced that not only alum 
itself, but the residues which its use in baking powder 
leaves in bread cannot be viewed as harmless, but must be 
ranked as objectionable, and should be avoided when the 
object aimed at is the production of wholesome bread. 

German lohthyol (Thiol). 

Under the name "thiol" or ** German ichthyol," an 
artificially prepared representative of the natural ichthy ol, 
now used to some extent in the treatment of skin disor- 
ders, has been introduced (4po^/i. Zet^, Dec. 19th, p. 1,056). 
It is prepared by heating ''gas oil/' obtained in the dis- 
tillation of brown coal, with 10 to 16 per cent of fiowers of 
sulphur, at a temperature of 215** C, under which treat- 
ment the unsaturated hydrocarbons of the CnHsU and On 
H,n— 2 series are attacked. The thiosulphonic acid formed 
is separated from the undecomposed oil, and forms a dark- 
brown resinous mass, readil^r soluble in water, from 
which it is repredpitated by mineral acids or salts. It is 
soluble in alcohol and ether, or better, in a mixture of the 
two. By neutralization of an aqueous solution with am- 
monia or soda solution, the corresponding salt of thiosul- 
phonic acid is obtained, which is said to correspond to the 
corresponding combinations of the natural ichthyol. The 
sodium salt is represented as containing 12.1 per cent of 
sulphur.— PAarm. Journ. 

Colorless Syrup of Hydriodio Add. 

The National Formulary contains a formula for a color- 
less syrup of hydriodic acid, in which the preservative 
agent is a minute quantity of hypophosphorous acid. 
This formula has given universal satisfaction and yields 
a product far preferable to that obtained by the ofndnal 
process. Mr. Joseph W. England, who has likewise used 
the formula with satisfaction, has recently ascertained 
(Aw. Jaum, Pharm., 1889, 14) that the hypophoephite or 
hypophosphorous acid may be replaced by a smaU quan- 
tity of syrupy glucose, 2 fluidrachms of which will suffice 
for a pint or the syrup. In other respects the formula re- 
mains unaltered. The directions will then read as follows: 

Dissolve the iodide of potassium [123 g^rains] in i fl. oz. 
of water, and the tartaric acid [112 grains] in i fl. oz. of 
diluted €Uoohol. Mix the two solutions in a vial, cork and 
shake well, and then place it in ice- water for half an hour; 
again shake thoroughly, and then pour the mixture upon 
a small white filter, and filter into a bottle containing 13( 
oz. of syrup, and } fiuid ounce of syrupy glucose. When 
the liquid has run through, wash tne vial and filter with 
i fluidounce of diluted alcohol, added in several portions. 
Then add enough syrup to make 16 fiuidounces. 



Demerara Pink Boot. 

The directors of the Royal Gardens, Kew, recently re- 
ceived from St. Vincent, West Indies, specimens of a 
plant which was represented ''to be poisonous to cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats, and to prove fatal in two or three 
hours." This plant was identified by Professor Oliver as 
Spigelia anthdmia L., a member of the natural order 
LoganiacesB, commonly distributed throughout the tropin 
cal parts of continental America and the West Indies. It 
is a glabrous annual, with two pairs of upper leaves so 
closely approximate that the pLetnt somewnat resembles 
Paris quadrifolia. The flowers are small and tubular, of 
a white and pink color, arran^d in a unilateral scorpiod 
raceme. The fruit when ripe is purple. 

This species is figured in Browne's '* Jamaica," t. 37, f . 3 ; 
in Tussac's ** Flora AntiUarum," IV., t. 8, and in Descour- 
tilz' "Flore Medicale des Antilles," I., t. 61. 

There is also a figure, a poor one, in the Botanical Maga- 
zine, t. 2,359. In the latter publication it is stated that 
" Spigelia anthelmia is a plant of considerable efficacy for 
the cure of worms and febrile diseases supposed to arise 
from the presence of worms. It was first brought into no- 
tice by Dr. Patrick Browne, in the **NaturalHistory of 
Jamaica." . . . There can be no doubt, this €md the al- 
lied S. marilandica are very efficacious remedies; but 
whether from the unpleasant narcotic effects which they 
sometimes produce, especially on the eyes, or some other 
cause, they seem now to be very much neglected." In 
Bentley and Trimen's ** Med. Plants," 180, it is stated that 
** the root and herb generally of Spigelia anthelmia is a 
popular remedy in British Guiana as an anthelmintic. Its 
effect is said to be even more certain and marked than 
that of the official pink root {S. marilandica), Lunan in 
'* Hortus Jamaicensis,"p. 306, describes Spigelia anthelmia 
as **a powerful vermifuge which administered incau- 
tiously has proved fatal."— BmW. of Kew Oai^., 1888, 265. 



Freckle Salve.— White precipitate, 6 parts; subnitrate 
of bismuth, 6 parts; glycerin ointment, 20 parts. Apply 
no oftener than once in three days, as it is apt to cause 
irritation if used ofteneri 
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Pyiodine, a new Antipyietio. AUeged BziBtenoe of Morphine in EsohscholtBia. 

w«mt«^ML'^i^^*'°°f,?*^*''®w^*°*iP'^*^°^*" Babdbt and Adrian announce that the plant EachschoU- 

^w St^niS TX *°oT**?^P**"^*y f ^ producing zia California Cham, contains morphine,^des another 
S^^^^,iS^^h,^L*"^'"''°°"£?^"''^'**'y *? aUtaloia and a glucoside. Some of ou^ contemporaries 
S?S^ «^I^?^^;"*T°f P.'0P«*f • T^e present who have reported the above, do not seem to know that 
«^S^J?i ^^^Z"^ ^A Efy^o'opcal experiment IS a Eschscholtzi^ belongs to the natural order Papaveraceae, 

wZ^T ?rSS^J*£ n^- H!^"^. *°^ regwtered by and is closely related to Papaver. Hence the occurrence 

£^^VlifeX5S;^^t|n|aJ^^^^ i^15^S^'^i^4ris£2,ter7*iUS^^^^^^^ 

teSS *L thn» ^?^?iii^aJfLi^r^Sf r^y '"''® ami°ed Eschscholtzia, and foun/ in it three alkaloids, two 

^h; ZuKf^fnt^?Sffi^I^;^iSS!?®l.'°''°'L, of ^Wch (one bitter, ^e other acrid) occurred both ii the 

aa foL^- investigation are briefly summed up herb and the root, whilethe third, supposed to be identical 

ti \ Pin^.-no » » n»«<..r.,i «^«~„_««» ''"''*» cholery thriue, occurred only in the root. It is known 

\\\ l7^^tt^7S^^^^^^^Xy A • that there exists a close chemical relationship between 

♦ol!'2*i* ""'^^^ fever temperature quickly and mam- the alkaloids of the poppy, those of sanguimiria. and 

^f^ »*»*tSS?rJ?iS^n*iJ?H «Ih*T1^^^^ ^"""^ .• cheUdonium, though tUei^t position or coSd^oSte 

but no?^SS^^1?^nT nS^nl'^i""''*^ perspu-ation, not yet mad^ out. * And it is quiteUkely that the alkaloids 

but not nausea, vomitmg, or conapse. of ESchscholtria partake of tlus relationship. 

(4.) It 18 especially apphcable m cases of pneumonia, "^"<»^" i««.i«. «•« u^ » « i^uauuumui;. 

f^!:\tl!'Ii fi'L^JJu^i.^ ^T^il ""*** f^ *? ^® Antiseptlo Value of Various Compounds, 

latter disease, it enables the patient to pass throueh the ... * *• tj.t. a • j. js rt^ • ,, ^ ^ 

fever at a low temperature range without delayiSg ^e r±l'''^''^f^^°^ theSocietyof Chemirad Industry, 

crisis, and it seems aiao to sh^^ the period o^ cotto- 5^°'*°?k ^- ^J^'^^^ T^ * P*P®'' ^°***^ *"H^*- 

lescence « t, t,«i.v~ vi. wura The author contended that all processes of fermentation 

(6.) Itis kes appUcable in cases of typhoid, owing to the f^J* ^9'^- °^}^ similarin character, Mid that antiseptics 

early exhibition o1 toxic symptoms. * behaved similarly toward all the organized ferments. 

(6.) It appears to act equally weU in migraine and neu- I*. " "i?* sufficient to kdl the organism present, but the 

raigik, but observations 2re not extensive raough yet. *±??£''*'*"^''>' *« »>? »' a°y ."^k *^''^»- °"^- '^ ^ 

(7.) Given in often repeated doses at short inteirvals it ??P?'''® .°' oxidizing and destroying ttie active poisons or 

easily shows toxic properties, and these depend on the ac- JS^^f ""•"'Pww^f'^wwJ^l'^ o^i^^i'^T*' 

tion of the blood, producing haemoglobUnsemia. It should orwnisms. Most oftte chloride^ mtrates, and sulplutos 

not be given (unie^ the temperature be very high) oftener S2teiS^?^*fh?«^L®i?"i?^ ^Xt^l I?**'*?!*"'* ^« 

than once in 18 or 24 hours, Vnd it is not sife fo continue ^,K*i?^K^I .SS2L***'^'"£^ putrefaction begins in 

its use for more than a few days. solutions of beef «teact to which known quantities of 

(8.) It is found to act in cases where the other antipy- ^^ J!S*?JS,^^^^ ^f *5ffl±„fS?*S^^'* meroury 

retics have failed salts were found to be most efficient m arresting decay. 

(9.) The dose for children is ^-i grains : for adults. 8-12 ^'l® change could be rrodily detected by jthe smeS, and a 

y^ voo « v cu u> «-^ Bt^tuu, rui wiutie, cr-i« g^^i^jj. gjjg^gg fj^^j j^ j^ scarlet, due probably to aerobic 

(10.) It is much more antipyretic than either antipy- micro-organisms, also marked the commencenaent of 

rii, aWebrin, or phenacetin, Wt it is also much mSre £?S*^??S; n!^'*^,?^?^!,!^,*^^ wl^"**!,^"? 

toxic than these bodies. tried, and the periods dunng which they were capable of 

This disadvantage is reduced by the fact that it is rarely staying putrefection noted. The new antiseptic salufer 

nee^MnTto givTiao^OiAnlm^Aoa^inli to IS hoii«i m (sodium fluosOicate) was compared m antiseptic value with 

^^^S^ratSIisT^tlowfTalZtSneiKdXnifiL^ "sanitas" and the bactericides. By far the most powerful 

of thl^§i™Mti^1?M^Sd ^^ ^ o* «" antiseptics is, however, corrosive sublimSe, but, 

(lL)tt?^*^^SIpXIs^liasthetemperature,and ^^Z^&^^'J^fJZ.'^^UlT'^"'! 

often causes diure3i8.-J. DRii80HirKU).-(Ab8tract irom therefore has no value for destroying the poisons produced 

Med. Chrm., 9, 89, in J. 8oe. Clum. Ind.) ^^^^^^J^XT^A^Ji ^^^«.nFiK^ ^^t 

*'..'. . . ^ ^ . ' oeen exaggerated. All acias are good antiseptics, and 

Adulteration of Oeresin. phenol, altoough limited in its uses, is to be recommended. 

Ceresin is a crude form of paraffin wax very much re- The investigation has also shown that chloral has marked 
sembling beeswax in appearance, and sometimes employed antiseptic properties, and that free boric acid is superior 
as a substitute for that material. It is also largely used in to borax and to the neutral borate. The bactericides are a 
conjunction with paraffin oil for the production of soft class of antiseptics introduced by the author, which con- 
paraffin and, when of good quality, yields a preparation sist of any of the well-known and approved antiseptic 
which as an elegant basis for ointments, where absorption agents, to which a five-volume solution of hydrogen per- 
by the skin is not required, compares favorably with any oxide has been added. The presence of this latter com- 
yet introduc€|d. pound in the solution is of great value in supplying 

In manufacturing ''soft paraffin** artificially, one might sufficient free oxygen to brin^ about destruction of the 

imagine that the lower the melting point of the wax em- poisons produced m fermentation, 

ployed, the better would it combme with the oil, but in „ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ « .j ^^, 

practice it is found preferable to use a wax of high melt- Manuflicture of Hydrogen Peroxide on the large 
ing point. A less quanti^answers the purpose, and more Boale. 

I>€nect solution results. Mence a demand for a paraffin Since hydrogen peroxide has become so important an 

of high melting point exists. In examining a recent sam- a^ent for bleaching, oxidizing, disinfecting, and other 

pie, bjr the methods described below, it was found to be- similar purposes, the process formerly used has necessarily 

nave m such a peculiar manner that it was impossible to undeqcone material modification to make it serve the new 

afisi^ any definite temperature as the melting point. On conditions. At present the following process is employed 

heatuig a larger quantity, a distinct odor of resin was per- on the large scale. Of course, the description refers onlv 

ceptible. It was further found that a sample heated ma to one batcn of materials from the beginning to the end. 

water-oven for several hours and dowlv cooled separated In large works, one batch follows another continuously, 

into two layers, one of which consistea the most pcu-t of the several ones being only one step apart, 
itxdn. A copper boiler lined with lead is set into a wooden vat 

In order to estimate, approximately, the extent of the so that it may be surrounded by water. The bottom of 
adulteration, a weighed quantity was boiled in a flask fur- the boiler rests upon a perforated false bottom, below 
nished with an upright condenser with about twenty times which ends a pipe through which cold water may be ad- 
its weight of 95 per cent alcohol, being well agitated mitted, an outlet being provided for at the side, and an- 
while the ceresin was fluid. The mixture was allowed to other at the highest point of the vat. The boiler is charged 
stand over night at normal temperature, and then cooled with 15 kilos of commercial hydrofluoric acid (which is 
to aero for an hour. The separated paraffin was filtered made, on the large scale, on the premises), together with 
off and washed with cold alcohol until the filtrate mea- 80 kilos of water, and the dilute acid then exactly neutral- 
sured thirty times the weight of the ori^nal ceresin. It ized with barium peroxide (likewise made on the premises), 
was then evaporated to dryness and weighed. The resi- previously ground to a smooth paste with about 20 liters 
due, which had all the characters of rosm, amounted to of water. About 15 kilos of the peroxide will be required. 
63.6 per cent. To test the accuracy of the process, 6.12 The products are insoluble fiuoride of barium and a solu- 
grammes pure ceresin was mixed with 4.46 grammes rosin tion of peroxide of hydrogen. During the reaction, the 
by melting them together, this yielding a mixture contain- temperature of the contents of the boiler must be kept as 
ing 46.6 per cent rosin. A portion weighing 1.380 grammes low as possible by means of a bath of cold water. The 
treated as above yielded 0.661 gramme alcoholic extract ; paste of barium peroxide must be added in small quanti- 
deducting 0.010 gramme due to paraffin dissolved^ as found ties at a time, since each addition causes a rise of temper- 
by blank experiment, we have 47.2 per cent rosin mdicated. ature. The contents of the boiler must be constantly 

The following table gives general results : stirred. About 12 hours are required for the reaction to be 

^ AioohoUc completed, which is indicated by litmus paper showing a 

!>.,«. ^^,oa4« Mo 1 n^ft^* w^r ^V^ violet-blue tint. The Uquid represents about 100 Uters of 

S?^ ^!S°' 2^- i nJI So* C 14 commercial peroxide <5 hydrogen of 10 to 12 volumes of 

llJxiQre 0.982 ? 47.9 ployed m the manufacture of hydrofluoric acid, by de- 

Bofon, . , ! . , * .M ,'!.!.!.. . 1 .080 lOO" C. 100.0 composition with sulphuric acid, -After Afeue«*e Erfind^ 

W. H. Stmons, in Pharm, Joum, ti. Er/ahr, 
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ITitcitea of Bthyl and of AmyL 
J, On Nitrite of Ethyl. 

Professor Dttnbtan. of the School of Pharmacy of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Oreat Britain, has. for nearly 
a vear, been engaged in the study of the pnarmaceuti- 
cai nitrites, ana has, so far, obtained very interesting 
results which are likely to bring about considerable 
modifications, both in the quality of the products here- 
after employed in medicine, and in their mode of prepara- 
tion. His first paper, containing a report of his investiga- 
tions on ethyl mtnte, made in conjunction with M>. T. S. 
Dymond, appeared in the Pharm, Journal of April 14th, 
1888. A second contribution on the subject of other nitrites 
has been made quite recently (Pharm. Journal, Dec. 22d), 
and as we are now enabled to present the subject in a 
more connected manner, we shall give an abstract of the 
essential parts of both papers here. 

An impure solution of ethyl nitrite, of varying strength, 
has been used in medicine for a verv long time, and oi 
late years the conviction has gradually been gaining 
^und, that the medicinal activity of this solutioxi, &unil- 
larly known as sweet spirits of^nitre (Spiritus Athens 
Nitrosus) is mainly, if not entirely, due to the presence of 
ethyl nitrite. Among pharmacists this conclusion has 
long been apparent, and the introduction into medicine of 
a solution of pure ethyl nitrite has apparently been pre- 
vented only by the absence of a satisfactory, and at the 
same time sufficiently simple process for its preparation. 

It is quite certain that all processes in which alcohol is 
made to react with nitric acid, with or without the pres- 
ence of auxiliary agents, such as metallic copper ema sul- 
phuric acid, yield a product more or less contaminated 
with other substances, such as aldehyde, paraldehyde, and 
other oxidation products of alcohol. 

There are, however, two well-defined chemical reactions 
which lead to the formation of ethyl nitrite. 

One consists in the interaction of ethyl iodide and silver 
nitrite. This {Mroduces insoluble silver iodide, and two 
metameric compounds, viz., ethyl nitrite (boiling at 17.6** 
C.) and nitroethane (boil, at 118' C), whicn may be easily 
separated by distillation at a low temperature. Perfectly 
pure ethyl nitrite may be obtained in this manner. 

The other reaction consists in allowing nitrous acid to 
interact with alcohol. *' Nitrous fumes " are led into weU- 
cooled alcohol, or the nitrous acid is generated from a di- 
lute acid and a metallic nitrite in contact with alcohol. 

Messrs. Dunstan Sc Dymock, recognizing the impractic- 
ability of usine the first-named method, and not finding 
any of the published modifications of the second method 
entirely satisfactory,'*' determined to work out a process, 
if possible, in which all distillation was done away with. 
And this was finally accomplished in the following man- 
ner. 

Dilute sulphuric acid is made to react with sodium ni- 
trite and alcohol at a low temperature. The quantities are 
calculated from the following reactions: 

2NaN0, + H,S04 = Na,SO« -|- 2HN0, 

sodium sulphuric sodium nitrous 

nitrite acid sulphate acid 

CH.O + HNO, = CHJ^O, + H,0 

alcohol nitrous ethyl water 

acid nitrite 

A solution is made by dissolving 34.5 Gm. of sodium ni- 
trite in water. The liquid is diluted to 120 C.c, and cooled 
below 0' C, by surrounding the vessel which contains it 
with a mixture of ice and salt. Sodium nitrite of com- 
merce contains from 95 to 98 per cent of the pure nitrite, 
and therefore a quantity corresponding to 34.5 Q-m. of the 
pure salt must be taken. A slight excess of the salt does 
not interfere with the reaction. (A method for assaying 
commercial nitrite of sodium will be found among the 
answers to queries in this number.) 13.5 C.c. of sulphuric 
acid are added to a cooled mixture of 82 C.c. of ^cohol 
(Brit. Ph.. sp. gr. 0.838) with an equal volume of water 
The liquid is then diluted to 120 C.c, and cooled below 0' 
C. This acid liquid is allowed gradually to pass, through 
a thistle funnel, with constant stirring, to the bottom of 
the solution of sodium nitrite, contained in a long narrow 
dass vessel surrounded by ice and salt. The addition of 
the whole of the acid liqmd occupies only a few minutes, 
and at its conclusion a pale yellow layer of ethyl nitrite is 
found to be completely separated from the lower layer of 
solution of sodium sulphate, which is semi-solid from the 
separation of crystals of the salt. Melting ice alone may 
be used for coolu^ the liquids, but in tl& case the acid 
liquid must be added very slowly, and much care is needed 
to prevent rise of temperature and evolution of nitrous 
fumes. The ethyl nitrite thus formed contains only traces 
of alcohol and water. The former is removed almost com- 
pletely by agitation with cold water (in a separatory fun- 
nel), the latter by digestion with fragments of anhydrous 
(recently ignited) jpotassium carbonate. 

From 30 to 35 dm. of ethyl nitrite are obtained. The 
calculated yield is 37.5 Gm. There is little doubt that the 
ethyl nitrite thus obtained is almost, if not absolutely pure, 

* The authors do not mentton any of these modilloatioiis l^* name. We aie 
therefore, unable to say whether they have tried the process recommended by 
Prof. Emien Fainter in a paper read before the Am. Pharm. Assoc, in 1886 (see 
ftooeed., ToL 84, 61. In this process, nitrons acid yapors, produced by tlie i^ 
action between nitdo and arseoious acids, are passed into alcohol, 



the only xK>ssible impurity bein^ a minute trace of alco- 
hol and water. The determination of its absolute purity 
is a matter of some difficulty, not only on account of the 
ease with which the substance may undergo decomposi- 
tion during examination, but also because chemical analy- 
sis is powerless to deal with minute quantities of impuritv, 
whilst the phvsical constants i;euall^ assigned to the 
liquids are to oe regarded with suspicion, since it seems 
almost certain that ihej were obtained from impure ma- 
terial. It may be useful to mention now that tne liquid 
boils at 17.5* C, and possesses at O"" C. a density of 0.917- 
0.920 (water at 0" = 1). The pure liquid is very volatile 
and unstable in presence of water or .even of moisture. 
Its decomposition by water with evolution of nitric oxide 
is greatly accelerated by the presence of a minute quan- 
tity of acid, and in this respect resembles many other in- 
stances of hydrolysis. On this account the -substance 
cannot be kept under ordinary circumstances without 
decomposition taking place. Access of moist air causes 
chemical change to commence, the hquid becomes slightly 
acid, and then decomposition rapidly ensues. But it the 
liquid is kept in contact with fragments of anhjrdrous 
potassium carbonate in a closely-stoppered bottle, it may 
be preserved for a long time without appreciable change. 
It may be useful to mention that potassium carbonate is 
the onl^ substance which can be safely employed to dry 
ethvl nitrite. Calcium chloride slowly decomposes it, 
with formation of ethyl chloride, whilst phosphoric oxide, 
owing to its production of phosphoric acid, effects rapid 
decomposition. 

The use of sodium nitrite, sulphuric acid, and alcohol 
has often before been proposed for making ethyl nitrite, 
but none of the processes were found suitable by the 
authors. By a careful study of the reaction under various 
conditions thev have succeeded in devising a process 
which wiU enable any pharmacist to obtain without diffi- 
culty, and in a ver^r short time, an almost theoretical 
yield of pure ethyl nitrite. 

JI.— CM Nitrite of Amyl* 

The therapeutical value of amyl nitrite was inferred by 
Dr. Lauder Brunton from its known physiological action, 
and upon actual trial this was confirmed. But the amyl 
nitrite which was used for these experiments, as well as 
that which has been used since then, was always derived 
from rectified fusel oil, that is, the portion boiling between 
about 90* and 100* C, which somenow has been assumed 
to be pure amylic alcohol. Commercial fusel oil, how- 
ever, contains a number of different constituents, chiefly 
the following: 

Formula. Boiling Point 

(centigrade). 

Ethyl Alcohol, CH,CH,OH, 7S.4' 

Primary Propyl Alcohol, CiH»CHiOH, 97.4* 

l0O-batyl Alcohol, CH (CHs),GH90H, 108. 4* 

a-amyl Alcohol, CH(CH.),CH,CH,OH. 181' 

/J-amyl Alcohol, OH(C,H.)CH,CU,OH, 188* 

Hezyl Alcohol (probably), isr 

When this is distilled, for the purpose of obtaining the 
amvlic alcohol of commerce, the portion boiling between 
127^ and 132* C. is collected. Then it depends entirely 
upon the number of successive fractional distillations, 
and on the care bestowed upon these, what proportions of 
the original constituent the product contains. In fact, 
even rectified amyl alcohol is liable to contain a varying 
proportion of the above bodies, and for this reason *' amyl 
nitrite " may contain the nitrites of three or four of them. 
Hence, before an examination of the constituents of 
'* nitrite of amyl '' can be undertaicen, it is necessary to 
become familiar with the physical characters of the ni- 
trites of the several constituents, chiefly iso-butyl and the 
two amyl nitrites. The preparation of these several 
nitrites, however, is a very difficult operation, owing to 
the fact that the alcohols must flrst be separated com- 
^i«4.^i« which is impossible to be accomplished by frac- 



tional distillation. So far Prof. Dunstan has succeeded in 
preparing only the a-amyl alcohol in a pure state. The 
beta-alcohol is still under examination. 

Iso-butyl nitrite w^prepared by Prof. Dunstan in con- 
junction with E. J. "Woolley, by a process analogous to 
that described under ethyl nitnte. It separates uke the 
latter, is washed and dried in the same manner, and has 
the same proneness to decomposition. It boils at S7* C, 
and has a spec. gwiv. of 0.876 at 15* C. (water at 15** = 1). 
Prof. Cash examined this product therapeutically, and 
found it to bring about a rapid fall of blood-pressure, an 
acceleration of the pulse, and a powerful respiratory 
paralysis. In fact, iso-butyl nitrite was found to act more 
powerfully than the mixture which constitutes the com- 
mercial ** amyl nitrite." 

The liquid which has hitherto been known to scientific 
chemists as pure amyl nitrite is a mixture of the meta- 
menc nitrites of alpha and beta amyl, in varying propor- 
tion. In the original fusel oil, the proportion of alpha- 
amylic alcohol, which is opticcdly inactive, is always 
greater than that of the beta-alcohol. Prof. Dunstan, in con- 

,;oi^D^. Wi fiSSf' ^^ Profwor Wyndham R. Duxk«tan in t^^ Phmrm. 
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junctira with W. Lloyd Wmiams, undertook the tedious 
and difficult task to separate them. It heing known that 
fractional distillation could not separate the amvlic alco- 
hols, and can only partially separate the isobutyl alcohol, 
the experimenters decided to convert that portion of fusel 
oil which boiled between 127' and 132' O. into alcohol- 
sulphates (sulphonates) of barium. About 300 Gm. of the 
before-mentioned fraction which had repeatedly been dis- 
tilled between 127' and 132' C. were warmed for some 
days with an equal quantity of sulphuric acid. The liquid 
was then poui^ into 6 liters of water. The dark oily 
layer which separated was removed, and the clear liquid 
neutrsklized with barium carbonate. This solution of the 
barium salts of isobutylHSulphuric acid, and the two amyl- 
Bulphuric adds, was evaporated to about one-third of its 
original volume. The salts deposited on cooling the liquid 
were then many times recry stallized from water. By this 
means, the more soluble barium isobutyl-sulphate was re- 
moved, together with some of the betsramyl-sulphate. 
From the mixed barium salts the alcohol was regenerated, 
by conversion into the sodium salts and distillation with 
diluted sulphuric acid. This regenerated alcohol was then 
converiied into nitrite, consisting of course of the nitrites 
of both amylic alcohols in the proportion in which these 
were present. But while the alpha-amylic alcohol is opti- 
cally inactive, and the beta-alcohol is isBvorotatory, the 
nitrite was found to be dextrorotatory. 

The process just described was then carried further so 
as to conipletely separate the two amyhc alcohols. Omit- 
ting the details, it may be stated that the recrystallizaticm 
of the barium Baits was performed no lees tlum thirty-five 
times, before the amount of the betaamyhc alcohol had 
been reduced to an almost inappreciable quantity. The 
final salt, representing almost pure alpha-amylic sulphate 
of barium, finally yielded an amvlic alcohol which turned 
the plane of polarization only A^ degree to the left, showing 
that it was not absolutely, but very nearly pure. The 
nitrite of this alpha-amylic alcohol is a pale yellow liquid 
having a not disagreeable odor, and producing when in- 
haled the characteristic nitrite effect. Experiments are at 
present under way to determine the relative efficacy 
of the several nitntee, with a view to decide as to which 
of them should either be used exclusively, or at least pre- 
dominate in the medicinal article. 

Fhenacetin and Laotio Aoid. 

Ikoidkntal mention was made recently of the solubility 
of phenacetin in lactic acid at a temperature of 33*" C, and 
of the suggestion of Messrs. Miirachi and Baffi that its 
rapid abeorption, when administered, notwithstanding its 
comj)arative insolubility, is due to the occurrence of lactic 
acid in the stomach. It is now further suraested (Pharm. 
Zeit, Dec. 15th, p. 753) that the occasional failure of the 
compound to pix)duce the expected rehef from neuralgia 
or headache may be due to tne absence of that acid from 
the stomach and the consequent imperfect absorption of 
the phenacetin, the inference beine that the difficulty 
might be overcome by the addition of a little lactic acid.>- 
Pmrm, Jcum. 

Beaotions of Phenacetin and Aoetanilide. 

A [HOT] aqueous solution of phenacetin acquires a violet 
tint when mixed wittx chlorine water. After a short time, 
the tint changes to ruby-red. The same coloration is pro- 
duced by a solution of chlorinated lime. 

On boiling a Uttle acetanihde with a small quantity of 
alkaline solution of hypobromite of sodium, there is formed, 
in proportion to the quantity of acetamlide, a reddish- 
yellow turbidity or precipitate, and, at the same time, the 
odor of cyanide of methyl is noticeable. This reaction is 
common to all anilides, which are decomposed, when 
boiled with an excess of alkali^ into salts and free aniline. 
The latter forms a red precipitate, in the cold as well as 
with heat, with sodium hypobromite.— Arc^. d. Pharm,, 
Dec., 1888. 

Preparation of Oxygen. 

Mr. GoHHiNa calls attention to the advantages presented 
by hydrogen peroxide over potassium chlorate as a means 
for the preparation of small quantities of oxygen (Chem. 
Zeit, Dec. 12th, p. 1,659). Commercial solutions usually 
contain about 3 per cent of the peroxide, tojgether with some 
aeid added for the sake of stabiUty. Sufficient ammonia 
should be added, therefore, to render the liquid slightly 
alkaline, and then upon the addition of permanganate the 
oxygen is briskly evolved. A convenient apparatus con- 
sists of a flask fitted with a cork bearing a delivery tube, 
and adix>p funnel. The flask is half filled with the solution; 
this is made alkaline, and after the cork has been fitted 
in, a small quantity of permanganate solution is run in 
through the drop-filter. The evolution commences at once 
and goes on regularly, and in this way 600 C.c. of 3 per 
cent solution can be made to yield a liter of oxygen, which, 
to be obtained chemically pure, needs only to be washed 
with sulphuric acid, and dried with calcium chloride. 
Should the evolutionof gasstop prematurely, it will recom- 
mence upon the addition of a Uttle more permanganate so- 
lution, and the exhaustion of the hydrogen peroxide is 
indicated when a small quantity of liquid, taken from the 
flask and acidulated with sulphuric acid, shows the man- 
ganic red color.— Ptorw, Joum. 



Use of Peroxide of Hydrbgen In AnalyaiB. 

Lead peroxide may be most readily dissolved by treat- 
ment with dilute nitric acid and a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide. Half of the oxygen from each of the two per- 
oxides unite to produce an effervescence of oxygen, even 
when cold, resulting in the formation of a solution of lead 
nitrate. 

A similar action of hydrogen peroxide I have frequently 
found of advantage in effecting the solution of a precipi^ 
tate produced by ammonia and consisting mainly of ferric 
and aluminium hydrates, in which however, after wash- 
ing, a little manganese is retained as MuiOt. The latter 
body will resist solution in dilute acid, and under these 
circumstances a drop or two of hydrogen peroxide will 
instantly clear up the solution. 

In the same manner, ignited oxide of cerium, or oxide 
of man^nese, may be readily dissolved by cold dilute 
acids mixed with hydrogen peroxide.— F. P. Dxtnninoton 
in J, Anal. Chem. 

Deteotion of Aldehyde in Oommeroial Aloohol. 
M. U. Gayon detects aldehyde in commercial alcohol in 
the following manner: Dissolve 1 Gm. of fuchsine in 1 
liter of water. Add to it 20 C.c. of a solution of bisulphite 
of sodium, spec. ^. 1.261, which will gradually cause the 
color of the luchsme solution to disappear. Isext add 10 
C.c. of pure concentrated hydrochloric acid, and keep the 
liquid in a well-stoppered bottle. Dilute the alcohol to be 
examined to a strength of 50 per cent, and mix 2 C.c. of it 
with 1 C.c. of the reagent; shake well and set it aside. If 
aldehyde is absent, the mixture remains colorless; but if 
it is present, a rose-red or violet color will appear, which 
tints, however, will only last a few minutes. According 
to Gay on, this test wfll reveal the presence of 1-600, 000th 
part of aldehyde. By comparing samples of perfectly pure 
alcohol mixed with known percenta^ of aldehyde, an 
approximate estimation of the impurity may be made. — 
Bull. 8oc. Chim. 

Deteotion of Aloohol in Essential Oils. 

Dr. Hermann Hager has recently proposed a new 
method for detecting alcohol in essential oils, which de- 
pends upon the fact that ^ycerin has a strong affinity for 
alcohol and is even capable of withdntwing it from a mix- 
ture of essential oil and alcohol, provideddue attention is 
paid to the strength of the glycerin and the proportions 
used. 

This new glycerin method cannot, however, be used in 
the case of essential oils containing acid constituents, or 
such which are allied to these, because the layers do not 
separate in these cases with sufficient sharpness and trans- 
parency. Oils of this kind are those of bitter almond, 
cassia, cloves, etc. All thinly-fluid essential oils, however, 
after having been well shaken with glycerin, yield to the 
latter all the alcohol that may accompany them. 

For executing this test, glass cylinders about 10 Cm. 
(4 inch.) long and about f inch wide may be used. [Test- 
tubes of this size, provided with a foot of glass^ are very 
convenient.] A layer of glycerin, about f to J inch high, 
is first poured into the tube, and the level of this marked 
on the outside, after the tube has stood at rest about ten 
minutes. Next, a layer of the ethereal oil about F to i"" 
high, is poured on the top of the glycerin layer, and the 
level of the oil also marked with a fine on the outside of 
the glass. [A narrow strip of paper may be pasted along 
the tube, upon which the marks may be made. If the 
tube is gramiated, it will only be necessary to make a note 
of the mark at which the two layers stand.] Next, a 
stopper is inserted, and the tube well agitated for five 
minutes. It is then set aside to permit the layers to sepa- 
rate. If there is no clear separation after one hour, a 
short appfication of heat to about 122* F. is sufficient to 
bring this about. Since the essential oil may be removed, 
by means of pipette, from the surface of the glycerin, and 
put back into its original bottle^ practically without loss, 
it is better to take longer cylinders, so as to make the 
columns of glycerin and essential oil five or ten times as 
high as those previously spoken of. If there is enough oil 
available, and this is done, the error in estimating the in- 
crease in the glycerin columns will be much reduced. 

This methM may be used also quantitatively. If the 
glycerin and oil have been successively weighed into the 
previously tared glass cylinder, and the oily layer (after 
shaking the rest) carefully removed, the remaining weight 
of the cylinder will indicate the loss of weight in the oil 
by withdrawal of alcohol, and the increase in weight of 
the glycerin by its absorption. 

The glycerin to be used in this test must contain some 
water. It is most suitable when it has a spec. grav. of 
1.226 to 1.230. A stronger glycerin would be liable to dis- 
solve weighable quantities of the essential oil. It is best, 
if the glycerin Ic^er is at least one-half times higher than 
the oily layer. In the case of those ethereal oils which 
are easily soluble in seventy-per-cent alcohol, it is even 
preferable to use a longer glycerin column, to prevent its 
eventual alcoholic percentage rising to near 70, which 
would cause a partial solution of the oils. Such oils are 
those of bitter sOmond, cajuput, geranium, hyssop, cherry, 
laurel, lavender, linaloe, cloves, origanum, pimento, sweet 
orange, pennyroyal (Pule^um), rue, spike, thyme, etc.— 
Abstract from Pharm. Zett. 
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Method for Detdrmining the Cubic Contents of Ves- 
aelfl.— Sometimes it maj happen that the cubic contents of 
an odd-shaped vessel— whicn it would be difficult to deter- 
mine bj calculation — ^are to be ascertained. This may be 
done, according to Perl and Kur, in the following manner. 
Fill the vessel nill of water, then dissolve in this a known 
quantitv of a substance which can be quickly and sharplv 
assayea, for instance, sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 
After this has been uniformly distributed and dissolved, 
remove an aliquot, but Amoum, quantity, and determine the 
amount of the added substance. By a simple calculation, 
the total quantity of water, and, therefore, the cubic con- 
tents of the vessel, will be found.-— After Chem. Zeit, 1888, 
1,109. 

Hayward's Hand-Grenades are charged with a solu- 
tion containing calcium chloride, 18.4; magnesium chlo- 
ride, 6.7: sodium chloride, 1.3; potassium bromide, 2,2; 
barium chloride, 0.3; and water, 72.2 parts. Whether the 
solution is made by dissolving the separate salts, procured 
as such, in water, or whether some liquid waste product 
of some chemical factory is made the basis of it, we are 
unable to say. 

Powdered Camphor.— A correspondent of the Journal 
de Phamuxcie de Lorraine writes tnat for some time past 
he prepares powdered camphor in the following manner: 

Powder tiie camphor in the usual manner, with the ad- 
dition of a little alcohol. When it has nearly been re- 
duced to the proper degree of fineness, add a few drops of 
fluid petrolatum and immediately triturate again. In this 
manner a powder as fine as flour is obtained which does 
not cake together. 

This powdered camphor may be used for all purposes, 
except for solution in alcohol, as it will impart to the lat- 
ter a faint opalescence, owing to the insolubility of the 
petrolatum in the liquid. 

Artificial OU of Gkiultheria.— Dr. £. Myiius reports 
that he has met with artificial oil of gaultheria— which is 
now made on the laree scale from salicylic acid and 
methylic alcohol— which possessed a disagreeable, and in 
some cases *^ horrible '' oaor. He believes that all chemi- 
cally prepared, odoriferous products are inferior in aroma 
to those produced by nature, though they may be chemi- 
caUy identical.— After Pharm, Centralh. 

we have used considerable quantities of artificcd oil of 
gaultheria, but have thus far not met with any to which 
the above criticism could be applied.— £1d. Am. Druog. 

Quina Laroohe Ferrugineuz, a well-known French 
specialty, is said to be nothing more than a Rood bitter 
wine, containing 1 per cent of pyrophosphate of iron with 
ammonium citrate. Of course, the U. S. Ph. pyrophos- 
phate of iron would answer equally well. The formula, 
as given by some of our exchanges, and adapted to prac- 
tical working, would be about as follows: 

Red Cinchona (Java) 6 parte 

Distilled Water. q. 8. 

Sherry Wine 100 parte 

Diluted Alcohol (60j0 50 ** 

Sugar 80 " 

Pyrophosphate of iron 8.8 '' 

Infuse the Cinchona with enough water to make 100 
parts of infusion. In this dissolve the Pyrophosphate of 
Iron, then add the Sherry wine and diluted AlcohoL Mix 
well, allow to stand for some days, and filter. 

Farthenioine is an a]kaloid discovered by C. Ulrici, of 
Cuba, in a plant native there, Parthenium hyaterophoms. 
It forms large rectangular prisms with pyramids on the 
four lateral sides. S is odorless^ very bitter, readily 
soluble in water, and still more so m hot water, alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform. It ^ves color-reactions with sul- 
phuric acid £uid potassium bichromate, which distinguish 
it. It has the power, administered in doses of 0.05 Gm. 
(i Krain), of assuaging neuralgia ; it has also proved useful 
in intermittent fever. —Merck's Bull. 

Narocfine as a Hypnotic— Pure narceine, melting at 
170*" C. This is used, according to the clinical tests of 
Erlenmeyer and Beissner, as a valuable sedative and 
hypnotic inpeychiatric diseases. The results obtained by 
it m this direction are superior to those obtained with 
morphine. In neuralgia and ischia it is preferable to mo]> 
phine. -J, Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Oxyoyanide of Merourv.— The hydroxycyanide is de- 
scribed as destined entirely to supplant corrosive subli- 
mate. In not attacking the metal of surgical instruments 
when used for disinfecting them, it is superior to that salt. 
In disinfecting bacteriahzed peptone fluids, it shows six 
times the bactericidal power of corrosive sublimate. The 
report of Stellden as to the successful use of the simple 
cyanide in diphtheritic cases has already been given.— 
Merck's Bull, m J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Merouric Cyanide.— Stellden reports on 1,400 cases of 
diphtheria treated by him with this cyanide. There were 
amon^ that number only 69 deaths, these not amounting 
to quite 6%, whilst ordinarily in the same district the 
death-rate was 92f. 
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The mixture used by Stellden was honey, 450 {grains; 
tincture of aconite. 30 grains; and mercuiy cyanide, 0.3 
grain. A gargle or 1 part of mercury cyanide to 10,000 of 
peppermint water was also employed. The frequent doses 
ana applications are said to create a medium in which the 
diphtherial bacillus cannot live.— J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Artifloial Oofltee.— Artificial coffee beans are on the 
market. They consist of the roasted meal of various ce- 
reals massed with dextrin or some such substance. Two 
factories are said to eidst in Colonie, which offer the ma- 
chinery and plant with formulae for £180. The apparatus 
turns out from 10 cwt. to 12 cwt. of coffee per day. The 
factitious ** berry " can only be recognized with great dif- 
ficulty. If the artificial coffee is mixed with genuine, its 
detection is believed to be almost impossible.— C^i^m. and 
Drugg. 

Note.— We have direct information from correspondents 
about the above. It is reported to us that the iimtation of 
coffee beans is so i)erfect that even experts are deceived, 
without an analysis beiug made.— Ed. Am. Dbugo. 

Idnseed OU is recommended by Prof. W. H. Thomson, 
of New York, as an expectorant. He thinks it more effec- 
tual than any other expectorant in rendering the bronchial 
secretion lees albuminous and viscid, and m facilitating 
expectoration. It markedly diminishes bronchial irrita- 
tion and is useful in asthmatic attacks affected by changes 
of weather. It is useless in capillary bronchitis, and of 
Uttie value in broncho-pneumonia. Where the bronchitis 
is primary and local in origin^ it is indicated. His for- 
mula for making an emulsion, m quantity, is: 

linseed Oil, 15 ounces; Oil of Wintei^reen and Oil of 
Cinnamon, of each 2 drachms; Powdered Gum Arabic, 
10 ounces; Water, 24 ounces; Glycerin, 5 ounces; Simple 
Syrup, 10 ounces; Dilute Hydrocyanic Acid, 2i drachms. 
To be churned. Half an ounce constitutes a dose. To 
6 ounces he might add 40 minims of Magendie's Solution 
and li drachms of Ohloral. — Med. Becora. 

The Solubility of Milk-Sumr.— G. B. Schmidt finds 
that a saturated aqueous solution of imlk-sugar in water 
of 15" C. (59** F.) cannot be i>roduced by agitation or tri- 
turation of the solid and liquid durinff a short time, as is 
the case with many other soluble solids. During the first 
half -hour, the solubility will be only 1 in 11.8; after four 
hours, it will be 1 in 8.6; after eight hours, 1 in 7.5; and 
after twenty-four hours, 1 in 6.3. The author recommends 
to use this length of time and water at 15'' 0. to prepare 
normal solution of milknsugar, when no other directions 
are given. By continuing the maceration and shaking 
longer^ the rate of solubility increases, so that after iS 
davs, it becomes 1 in 5. But for uniformity's sake, the 
author prefers 24 hours and 15* C.—Maandblad voor 
Apoth., 1888, 167. 

Inoompatibility of Chlorate of Potassium and Ferrous 
Iodide.— Attention has recentiy been again drawn (in BoU. 
farm.) to the incompatibility of chlorate of potassium with 
preparations of ferrous iodide. Ferric oxide is gradually 
thrown down, and free iodine is liberated, according to 
the reaction: 

2FeI« + KClOt s Fe«Oa + KCl + 21. 
ferrous potass. ferric potass, iodine 

iodide chlorate oxide cnloride 

The addition of chlorate of j^tassium to syrup of iodide 
of iron, therefore, is to be avoided. 

Preserving Aqueous Solutions of Citric or Tartaric 
Aoids. — C. Reinhardt reports a method for preserving 
solutions of citric and tartaric acids, which is not at afl 
new, but deserves to be recalled to memory, for the benefit 
of those who have to keep solutions on h£uid. 

A 10-per-cent solution of either acid in water will keep 
for years without the formation of fungi, if about 4 grains 
of salicylic acid are added for each quart of solution. In 
the case of tartaric acid, even 2 grains will answer.— 
Zeitsch. ang. Chem. 

Boaohes, Bedbugs, and other insects may be kept out 
of rooms by making a decoction of 1 part of capsicum and 
1 part of wormwood in 10 parts of water, and dissolving 
in every pint of the decoction 20 grains of extract of nuz 
vomica, 20 grains of extract of colocynth, and 20 grains of 
extract of aloes. This liquid is painted into all figures or 
cracks in the walls and furniture. If the rooms are to be 
whitewashed, about 1 i>int of the liquid may be mixed 
with a pailful of the whitewash. 

A new Saooharin.— Another compound, closely allied to 
saccharin, having an intensely sweet taste, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Noyes (Amer. Chem. Joum., viii., 167). 
This compound is para-amidobenzolsulphinicL having the 
constitution that may be represented by the formula: 



C.H. 



CO\ 
NH. 



NH, 



The compound may also be described as being a *' sac- 
charin '^ in which an atom of hydrogen is replaced by 
NHs. It is difficultiy soluble in water, and a hot saturatea 
solution shows a deep fluorescence. 
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EDITOBIAL. 

THE Torrey BotaDical Club, of this city, at a meeting 
held January 8th, authorized an e^peal to the public 
in the interests of a botanical garden. The club, with 
justice, insists upon the importance of such an institution 
in connection with the colleges and schools of the city, and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that the effort may prove suc- 
cessful In June and November, 1876, this journal urged 
the desirability of a well-equipped botanical garden for 
New York, and at that time the Editor had several inter- 
views with prominent gentlemen in relation to a garden 
then proposed, but the project was never carried out. 

There was a very creditable botanical garden in New 
York not many years since (as such matters go), but, 
strange as it may seem, Columbia College is to a great de- 
gree responsible for its destruction. As a bit of interesting 
local history, we take the following from The American 
Medical and Philosophical Register for July, 1811, which 
also contains a copper-plate engraving by Leney, showing 
the appearance of the garden at that time. 

** This institution^ the first of the kind established in. the 
United States, is situated about three and a half miles 
from this city, on the middle road between Bloomingdale 
and Ejngsbndgfe.* The ground, consistiiig of about twenty 
acres, was orimially purchased of the corporation in this 
city, in 1801, by Dr. David Hosack, the founder of the 
estaolishment. The view from the most elevated part is 
variegated and extensive, and the soil itself of that diver- 
sified nature as to be particularly adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of a great variety of vegetable productions. 

'* Immediately after the purchase, the proprietor, at a 
ver^ consideFable expense, had the grounds cleared and 
put in a state of cultivation, arranged in a manner the 
best adapted to the different kinds of vegetables, and 
planted agreeably to the most approved style of orna- 
mental ^Eurdening. A conservatory for the preservation 
of the more hardy greenhouse plants was also built. 

** As a primary object of attention in this establishment 
was to collect and cultivate the native plants of this 
country, especially such as possess medicinal properties, 
or are otherwise useful^ amonp others, such gardeners as 
were practically acquainted with our indi^^ous produc- 
tions, were employed to procure them, and by the distin- 
guished liberality of several scientific gentlemen in this 
country, there were in cultivation at the commencement 
of 1805 nearly fifteen hundred species of American 
];dantB» besides a considerable number of rare and valuable 
exotics. 
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^ [The prasent location of this plot is between Fifth and Sixth aTenues, oppo- 
tetotlMiWfaMlaorHotel.-Ed. An. Dmt«.] 



** In the year 1806 very important additions were made 
to the collection of plants from various parts of Europe, 
as well as from the East and West Indies. A second 
building for their preservation was also erected, and the 
foimdafion of a third laid, which was completed in the 
following year. In the autuum of the same year, 1806, a 
catalogue of the plants, both native and exotic, which had 
been already collected, and which amounted to nearly 
two thousand, was published. Since that time the Bo- 
tanic Ghurden has been greatly improved. The building, 
which are erected on tne most recent plan adopted in in- 
stitutions of this kind, consist of three large and well- 
constructed houses, exhibiting a front of one hundred and 
eighty feet The greater j>ait of the ground is brought in 
a state of the highest cultivation, and divided into various 
compartments, calculated for ^e instruction of the student 
of botany and medicine, and made subservient to agri- 
culture and the arts. • The whole establishment is sur- 
rounded by a belt of forest trees and shrubsw and these 
are again mdosed by a stone wall two and a half feet in 
thickness and seven leet high. 

'' As the expense requisite to effect these several purposes 
far exceeded the calculations the proprietor had origin- 
ally formed, and being still desirous of perpetuating the 
institution, he was induced to offer the whole estaolish- 
ment for sale to the State at a f edr and equitable valuation. 
An almost perfect unanimity of opinion prevailing among 
the gentlemen of the medical profession, relative to the 
advantages to be derived from an institution of the kind, 
as necessary to complete a system of medical instruction, 
and similar sentiments being entertained by many others 
who felt an interest in the literary reputation of the State, 
application was made to the legislature that permanent 
provision might be obtained by the purchase of the Bo- 
tanic Garden by the State. On this occasion memorials 
from the State Medical Society, the Medical Society of the 
County of New York, and several other counties in the 
State, from the corporation of the city, the governors of 
New York Hospital, the students attending the medical 
schools, and from many of the most respectable inhab- 
itants of the city, were presented. The legislature accord- 
ingly passed an act, during the session of 1810, for the 
purchase of the establishment* and placed the same under 
the direction of the re^nts ot the university. * * * 

''Recently the institution has been committed to the 
superintendence of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the city, to be by them kept in a state of preserva- 
tion and in a condition iBit for all medical purposes, and at 
all times open to the admission of such medical students 
as ma.y resort thereto for the purpose of acquiring botani- 
cal science. It is confidently noped that, as the improve- 
ments of this establishment for nearly ten years, while in 
the hands of a private individual, have isx exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine, its future progress 
will be proportionably greater under its present govern- 
ance." 

Well, what has become of the '* Elgin Botanical Gkurden '* 
founded by Dr. Hosack, purchased by the State, and com- 
mitted to the care of Columbia College ? It was rooted up. 
Many of the plants were sent to the Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum (a branch of the New York Hospital), where, we 
are informed, some are still to be seen, and Columbia Col- 
lege has leased the ground for building purposes. In 1836 
these twenty acres were already valued at more than $100,* 
000. Who can estimate their value now, located, as they are, 
in the centre of the fashionable part, and of the wealthiest 
ward of the city ? In the event of the establishment of cm* 
other Botanical Garden here, the experience of the past 
should lead to some caution relative to the choice of the 
corporation which is to be its custodian, and Columbia 
College should at least purchase its site or contribute 
handsomely to its maintenance. 

The petition of the Torrey Botanical dub mentions the 
desirability of securing a site in some of the proposed up- 
town parks, but it seems to us that the Museum of Natural 
History having already a magnificent park surrounding it, 
which, even allowing for future additions to the building, 
is amply sufficient for the purpose, is the proper body to 
maintain a botanical garden for the public benefit. One 
would suppose from the past history of this institution 
that stuffed monkeys, mummied remains of extinct Indian 
tribes, et id genus omne^ were the only legitimate objects of 
its foundation, and that the vegetable kingdom could only 
become a proper subject for its attention when dead and 
vanished. 

We have already referred to an attempt which was made 
in 1876 to establish another botanical garden, but which 
was never consummated. The history of this movement 
is rather interesting, and may bear narration in this 

•nt was purchased for $78,000 and subsequently oedsd to 0(4umbla OoHeM 
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connection. About that tim6, fche reeidents on Fifth Ave- 
nue in the neighborhood of the old Arsenal building 
attempted to secure the removal of the living animals ac- 
cumulated there, and it was suggested that they be sent 
across the park to the Museum of Natural History, where 
they Intimately belonged. Thereupon, the owners of the 
real estate in the neighborhood, liking the howling of 
wolves at the moon and the screaming of the eagles no 
better than their friends on Fifth Avenue, went to the Leg- 
islature for a special charter empowering them to establish 
and maintain a botanical garden on the land surrounding 
the Museum of Natural History, excepting only so much 
as was actually occupied by the buildings belonging to the 
museum. Itso happened that the removal of the animals 
from their present site was not achieved, and the danger 
being passed, the real-estate owners of the west side have 
not carried out their project of a botanical garden. 



\)\f^ have already spoken of the new antipyretic pyro- 
' ' din, recommended by Prof. Dreschfeld. It is, prop- 
erly speaking, acetylphenylhydraun, and has been, of 
course, at once declared to exceed all other antipyretics in 
efficacy. The depression of temperature caused by it lasts 
several hours, after which there is a light rise, followed 
spontaneously by another fall, so that the effect of one 
dose lasts a whole day. Fall of temperature is accom- 
panied by perspiration ; but no collapse or nausea is said 
to occur, even if the temperature falls 4* C. (7,2 degrees F.) 
[This latter statement has, however, been contradicted 
quite recently. Very serious effects have in some cases 
been produced by the exhibition of the remedy.] The dose 
for adults is 8 to 12 grains, for children d to 4 grains. 
Pyrodin is but little soluble in water, tasteless, and is best 
administered as powder, in capsules, or mixed with some 
wine or simple elixir. 



(Ireolik, as a powerful antiseptic, has found further 
^ champions in the persons of Drs. Sirena and Alessi, 
who report that the addition of 8 to 10 drops of a three- 
per-cent aqueous solution of creolin to a pure culture, in 
beef -broth, of the comma-bacillus of Koch, is sufficient to 
completely sterilize the culture. They, therefore, suggest 
the therapeutic use of creolin in cholera, and believe that 
it will be found of great use in tuberculosis. Time will 
teU. 

Meanwhile a wordy war is being waged between the 
rival manufacturers of creolin, which bids fair to throw 
some light upon the constitution, mode of manufacture, 
and probably also the merits of the rival products. A case 
has recently been reported by Dr. H. Kosin (in T?^erap. 
Monatshefte, 1888, No. 10; where a death ensued after the 
topical application of creolin solution to the vagina and 
uterus after delivery of a dead foetus. While the cause of 
death could not be positively ascribed to the creolin, the 
reporter nevertheless thought it proper to advise caution 
in the use of the new antiseptic until its properties and 
effects have been more fully studied. Some time ago, 
Gkivalowski published the results of an analysis of creolin 
according to which this substance contains naphthalin, 
fluorescein, aniline, toluidine, sodium phenate, picric acid 
[?], resin (guaiacol) [?], fatty acids saponified by soda, ben- 
zol, parabenzol, toluol, xylol, and other coal-tar products. 
Artmann maintains that Pearson's creolin contains car- 
bolic acid, while his own claims to be entirely free from 
this. Wo do not place very great confidence in the analy- 
sis outlined above, because we find that reputable chemists 
have failed to agree upon certain important constituents 
said to be present in, or absent from it. 

PROF. Emlen Pahtter, the chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the next annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in San Francisco, 
informs us that the date of June 24th, 1889, has been de- 
finitely decided upon for the date of convening the meet- 
ing. 

The committee is not yet prepared to make any further 
official announcement concerning the rates of other de- 
tails connected with the trip. The outlook is favorable 
for a low roimd-trip rate, with stop-over privileges. 



THB special attention of our readers is directed to a com- 
mentary on Pepsin contained in a paper, printed in this 
number, of Dr. Adolph Tscheppe, of New York, who ha« 
made the subject of pepsin and peptonization a special 
study for years, and who has already, on various occa- 
sions, made important contributions to our knowledge of 
the subject. The immediate cause of the publication of 
this commentary was the appearance of a criticism of the 
action of the National Formulary in not publishing a pro- 
cess for making pepsin. Dr. Tscheppe's paper will, it is 
hoped, show that the question was thoroughly discussed by 
the committee, and that their decision, to omit a process 
for the present, was perfectly justified under the circum- 
stances. The time may come when it will be feasible to 
devise a process which can be practically followed on a 
small scale, and which will yield as powerful a digestive 
product as the best pepsin now in the market. 



Densimetrio Estimation of Albiunin in Urine. 

Althouoh it has been shown that from the theoretical 
side there is much to be urged against the densimetric 
method of estimating the amount of dissolved matter in a 
solution, yet it is found in practice^ in cases where accu- 
racy to the first place of decimals is sufficient, that the 
method is extremely quick and handy. This is felt no- 
where so much as in estimation of albumin in urine, and 
the following method is simple, and can be carried out 
clinically: 

The filtered urine is mixed with just so much dilute 
acetic acid that, when it is boiled, all the albumin is coag- 
iilated; the right proportion may be ascertained with a 
small Quantity of the urine in a test-tube beforehand. On 
being nltered from the coagulum, the filtrate should ^ve 
no Cloudiness with acetic acid and potassium ferrocyamde. 
A quantity of the urine is then placed in a fiask, and the 
latter firmly closed with a clean caoutchouc stopper. The 
fiask is hung for ten to fifteen minutes on a large bath, 
filled with water kept boiling. By this means the albumin 
is precipitated. It is then nltered off, the funnel leading 
through a cork with a hole in it into a fiask, and beine 
covered with a glass plate. The density of the urine* and 
of the filtrate is then estimated, not with a pycnometer 
(that is unnecessary for clinical work), but with an hydro- 
meter marked to four places of decimals. Both fluids 
must be kept at the same temperature. This is best done 
by placing them in two cylinders, both immersed in a 
large vessel of water which should be kept at the same 
temperature if a series of observations are to be made. 
The temperature of 17.6* will be found most convenient. 
The difference between the two speciflc gravities is then 
multiplied by 400, and the product gives the number of 
grains of albumin in 100 C.c. of urine. 

A large number of illustrative experiments are quoted 
in the original paper, in which the approximate accuracy 
of this simple process is demonstratea. The number 400 

is the mean in round numbers of the factor * 

V(Vt— Vi). 

The question naturally arises why a constant factor should 
give such eood results in albuminous urine, when not only 
theoretically, but also in practice, it yields fallacious re- 
sults in other albuminous fluids, such as th^ blood, trans- 
udations, white of egg, etc. The reason is that the factor 
must be multiplied by the differevice in the specific gravi- 
ties. In proteid solutions (other than albuminous urine) 
this difference varies from 0.0016 to 0.0128, whilst in albu- 
minous urine this difference is much smaller, varying be- 
tween 0.00012 and 0.0020, that is, in the former case, the 
difference is from six to thirteen times greater than in the 
latter, and therefore so many times greater will be the 
error introduced by the use of a constant factor. In the 
case of urine, this error may be neglected.— H. 2ilHOR' in 
Zeitach. phys, Chem. (J. Cfhem. Soc,) 

Ck>tton-G(eed Oil in Olive Oil and Lard. 

A TEST for the presence of cotton-seed oil in olive oil has 
been published by Dr. Hirschsohn, which consists in well 
mixing 3 to 6 C.c. of the oil with 6 to 10 drops of a solution 
of crystallized gold chloride in 200 C.c. of chloroform, and 
placing the containing tube in a beaker full of boiling 
water for about twenty minutes. If the olive oil be pure, 
there will be no development of a rose color through the 
reduction of the gold salt (Pharm. Zeit, f. RustH.. Nov. 
13th, p. 721). Dr.^el proposes to apply this test also for 
the detection of cotton-seed oil in lard, usinff 5 or 6 drops 
of the gold solution to 5 grammes of tnelard, and heating 
in a water-bath. At the end of twenty minutes, if the 
lard be pure, the mixture will be still colorless; but if 
cotton-seed oil be present, it will be of a rose to a red color, 
and greenish when seen by transmitted light {Pharm, ZeiUy 
Dec. 16th, p. 763).— PAarm. Joum, 

* Or the density of the mine may be determined preyious to coaffulattng the 
albumla. Care mnst be taken to note the exact temperature, so as to make 
the second determination at the same degree.— So. Am. Dkuoo. 
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QTJEBEES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
ctccompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 3,378.— Niokel for Culinary UtensilB (Birming- 
ham). 

The question whether nickel is injurious to health when 
used as material or galvanic coating for culinary or table 
utenmis has been repeatedly examined by sanitary ex- 
perts, who are imanimous m their 'statement that this 
metal is absolutely harmless. One of the latest reports is 
that made by likborde and Biche to the Academie de 
M^ecine, in which the statements of the previous sanitary 
experts are confirmed. 

No. 3,374.— Naphthalol (M. S. D.). 
The name naphthalol \a applied to a comf>ound introduced 
about two years a^go into medicine, which is analogous 
to salol, the salicylic ether of phenol, in this, that it is the 
salicylic ether of naphthol. It has the composition C«H40H. 
COOCiiHt. In its effects it resembles salol, being an active 
antifermentative and antiputrefactive, and therefore of 
great utility in diseases accompanied by either of these 
processes. But it has the advantage over salol that it is 
much less liable to produce dangerous or toxic secondary 
symptoms, no doubt due to the fact that when the com- 
pound is decomposed in its passage through the system. 
the liberated naphthol is much less energemc than phenol 
would be. 

No. 3,376.— Pills of Permanganate of Potassium (Law- 
rence). 

This subscriber wants to know which is the best ex- 
cipient for pills containing permanganate of potassiimi. 

A very good way is to use kaolin and petrolatum. For 
every 100 trains of permanganate of potassiimi, about 
50 grains of kaolin is required. These are well triturated 
together, and the whole made into a mass with a sufficient 
quantity of petroiatiun. It requires only a small quantity 
of the latter, only about 36 grains for every 100 grains of 
permanganate. 

Prof. Patch, some years ago, advised also the use of 
resin cerate, of which 16 grains will be sufficient to make 
a mass witii 100 grains of the salt. 

No. 3,376.— Oleite, or Solvine (M. & P.) 

The name Oleite has been given to the wonderful solvent 
first described in this Journal (Ambr. Druoo., 1884, p. 33) 
under the name of polysolve. This compound, first pre- 
pared and studied by Dr. A. Mueller-Jacobs, is a liquid 
consisting of the ammonium, or potassium, or sodium salt 
of sulpho-ricinoleic acid, and possesses the most remark- 
able solvent propertie& It will dissolve substances, and 
hold them in (practically) aqueous solution, which are 
soluble only in special menstrua. Though the value of the 
new solvent was at once recognized, various circumstances 
made a general application of it at that time impracticable. 
Since then, ana partioularlv of late, more systematic 
efforts have been made to draw general attention to its 
great usefulness, and we have no doubt that it will soon be 
readily procurable in the market, and applied to a variety 
of purposes. 

No. 3,377.— <3ry8taUi8ing Hydroofalorate of Ctocaine 
(A. S. T.). 

This subscriberwrites: " I have seen it stated frequently 
that the hydrochlorate of cocaine could be crystallized 
from alcohol. All of my efforts to obtain crystals of this 
salt have been unsuccessful. -A hot solution, when allowed 
to cool, either forms a crust-like film upon the surface, or 
solidifies altogether, without forming any distinct crystals. 
And a cold saturated solution, when allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, gives no better results. Does this salt re- 
quire special manipulation to induce it to crystallize ? " 

As to alcoholic solutions of cocaine hydrochlorate, and 
the beet method of causing the salt to crystallize there- 
from, we have only a limited experience. In fact, we 
have never attempted to crystallize the salt from such a 
solution, but have accidentally obtained crystals when the 
solution had been set aside and allowed to evaporate spon- 
taneously. The crystals were very small, but distinct. 
There bemg no object in keeping them, we used them up 
for other purposes. . ^ .. r^^ 

Dr. Polenske, some years ago, reported (m Pharm, 
Rundschau) that the salt crystallized, from a concentrated 
alcoholic solution, in hard, firm prisms, constituting a 
white, crystalline powder. It seems he never obtained 
any large crystals either, though he has worked with quan- 
tities on a manufacturing scale. 

If one of our readers has had an enerience m this mat- 
ter, sufficient to point out a remedy for the alleged defect, 
it would be of more than individual interest. 



No. 3,378.— Phenylhydra&Ln Test for Sugar in Urine. 

This reaction was originally proposed by E. Fischer, and 
applied to urine by Prof. Jaksch. Though Fischer and 
Penzoldt subsequently declared it to be not absolutely re- 
liable for this purpose, it has recently ajzain been proposed 
by C. Schwarz, in a somewhat modified form, which is 
said to be free from liability to error. 

The urine to be tested must first be rendered colorless. 
For this purpose, 10 C.c. of it are mixed with 1 or 3 C.c. of 
subacetate of lead solution, the mixture ffitered, and 6 C.c. 
of the filtrate mixed with 5 C.c. of normal volumetric solu- 
tion of potassa and 1 or 3 drops of phenvlhydrazin. The 
whole is shaken up^ and heated to brisk boilmg. If sugar 
is present, the liquid assumes a lemon- to orange-yellow 
color, and. when it is supersaturated with acetic acid, 
a finely divided yellow precipitate separates which renders 
the liquid quite turbid and non-transparent. In absence 
of sugar, this precipitate never occurs in the case of urine. 

No. 3,379.~Syrup of Yerba Santa. 

One of our subscribers has favored us with a specimen 
of syrup of yerba santa made from the ground herb. This 
has been tested by us, as sug^ted by the sender, as a 
covering for the taste of quinme, and found to be quite 
efficacious. There is usuallv left a very slight bitter ai ter- 
taste which can be removed by taking a peppermint loz- 
enge into the mouth after the mixture. 

Our correspondent may not be aware that the *' National 
Formulary " contains both an Aromatic Syrup of Yerba 
Santa, made from the fiuid extract, which latter is also 
made from the powdered herb; and besides, an Aromatic 
Elixir of Terba Santa, both of which are excellent vehi- 
cles for quinine. The preparation forwarded by our cor- 
respondent is, no doubt, equally good, and upon further 
trial may possibly turn out to be even better. We would 
suggest that the formula be given to us for publication by 
the author. 

No. 3,380.— Artifloial Naroeine (Washington). 

We are unable to state whether the process ratented in 
Germany to W. Boser, of Marburg (Qerm. Fat. 44,890, 
Nov. 1st, 1887) is practically worked. On inquiry, we 
have found that the consumption of narceine has but 
slightly increased during the last year or so. Until there 
is more of a demand, it is not likely that it would pay tx> 
work the patent. We have looked up the latter, and will 
give an abstract of it here. 

On dissolving methylnarcotin chloride in water, and 
adding solution of soda, a precipitate is produced which 
is of a semi-solid consistence at ordinary temperature, and 
consists probably of methvlnarcotin hydroxide. This is 
gradually converted, on standing — qmckly on heating— 
into narceine, according to the equation: 

C„H„NO,.CH,(OH) + 8H,0 = C«H„NO. -h 2H,0 
methyl-narootin water narceine water 

hydroxide 

In place of the chloride, the bromide or iodide may be 
used. 

No. 3,381.— Metabisulphite of Potassium (Supplement 
to our answer to Query 3,370 in our last issue). 

Mr. Arthur Shearer (of the firm. A. Boake, Roberts &> 
CJo., London, has furnished the following information re- 
garding metabisulphites to the Chemist and Druggist: 

Sodium and potassium metabisulphites form solutions 
strongly acid to litmus. They differ from ordinary bisul- 
phites in that they contain no hydrogjen in their composi- 
tion, e. gr., NaHSOt, ordinary bisulphite, NasSaO*, metabi- 
sulphite of sodium. They are far more stable than the 
bisulphites, not oxidizing nearly so readily upon exposure 
to air: they are also readily obtained, upon the large 
scide, m lar^, regular crystals, which fact is a guarantee 
of their punty and constant composition. The purity and 
the reliaoility of the salts are greatly in favor of their use 
in technical processes. The method eiven by some writers 
for preparing the compounds [viz., oy supersaturating a 
strong solution of carbonate of potassium— some writers 
say a hot solution— with sulphurous-acid gas, and precipi- 
tating with alcohol] would not, in my opinion, yield meta 
compounds, but a mixture which is extremely unstable, 
consisting mostly of bisulphite of potassium, or of sodium, 
(KflSOt; x^aHSOt), according to circumstances— indeed, 
it is hardly practicable to prepare the pure meta salts on 
asmaU scale. I may add that A. Boake, BobertB'& Co. 
work patents for preparing both compounds, and are, I 
believe, the sole producers. 

No. 3,383.— Easton's or Aitken's Syrup (W. S.). 

So far as we know, the first publication of Easton^s 
syrup was made by Dr. Aitken in his *' Practice of Medi- 
cine." Dr. J. A. fiaston was professor of materia medica 
at Glasgow, and died in 1866. The syrup, though credited 
to Dr. Easton, is often called after Dr. Aitken, which is 
sometimes misspelled Aiken. And Easton's name is some 
times misspelled Eaton, as for instance in the reprint of an 
article on this syrup in the Amer, Joum, Pharm,, 1867, 
177, whieh contains the earliest mention of this prepara- 
tion. in this country. Hie original formula there given is 
as follows: 
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Sulphate of Iron I 6 

Pboephate of Sodium S 1 

Sulphate of Quinine gr. 192 

Dil. Sulphurio Acid q. s. 

Water of Ammonia q. 8. 

Strychnine gr. 6 

DiL Phoephoric Acid J 16 

WhiteSuiar | 16 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron in 1 oz. of boiling water, 
and the phosphate of sodium in 2 oz. of boiling water. 
Mix the solutions and wash the precipitatedphosphate of 
iron till the washings are tasteless. With sufficient diluted 
sulphuric acid dissolve the sulphate of quinine in 2 oz. of 
water. Dissolve the phosphate of iron and the quinine 
thus obtained, as also the strychnine, in the diluted phos- 
phoric acid ; then add the sugar, dissolve and mix with- 
out heat. Each fluidrachm contains about 1 gr. of phos- 
phate of iron, 1 gr. of phosphate of quinine, and ^ gr. of 
phosphate of strychnine. 

As the Brit. Pharm. was not then in existence, the 
diluted phosphoric acid meant is no doubt that of the 
London Pharmacopoeia (neither the Dublin nor the Edin- 
burgh Pharm. containing it). This acid is the tribaslc or 
orthophoephoric, being directed to be made from phos- 
phorus with the aid ofnitric acid. 

No. 2,283.— SoBOiodol (A. W.). 

Sozoiodol has been for some time on the market. It is 
recommended as a substitute for iodoform, and has been 
favorable reported upon by various authorities, but it is 
too soon to pronounce defimtely on its merits. 

Sozoiodol (in Qerman: Sozojodol, the j pronounced like 
y) is a name given, for convemence^s sake, to the sodium, 
or potassium salt of di-iodo-paraphenol-sulphonic acid. It 
phenol is brought in contact, with strong sulphuric acid, 
two isomeric sulphonic acids are formed^ namely, the 
ortho- and the para-phenol-sulphonic acid. If tne re- 
action takes place with the aid of heat, the product con- 
sists mostly or entirely of the para-acid. In the free and 
pure state the acids are not known. When present to- 
gether, they may be separated by combining them with 
potassa, the potassium salt of the para-acid crystallizing 
out first. On treating the paraphenolsolphonate of potas- 
sium with iodine in presence of oxidizing agents, iodine 
enters into combination, and the acid salts oi the iodized 
phenolsulphonates separate out in form of a crystalline 
precipitate. As oxidizing agents, various substances or 
methods may be employed. In the following scheme 
chloride of ioaine is used as example : 

2 C.H«.OH.SO.K + 8ia = C.H,I,.OH.SO,K + 

potassium parar iodine di-iodo-paraphenol- 

phenolsulphonate chloride sulphonate of potas- 

sium or aozo-todol 

+ C.H.I.OH.SOsK 4^ 8HC1 

mono-iodo-paraphenol- hydrochloric add. 

Bulphonate potass, (re- 
mains in solution) 

The process and the products are protected by a patent 
issued to H. Trommsdorff in Erfurt. The products ob- 
tained by the above process may be used as starting points 
for coloring agents. 

No. 2,284.— Bat-Poison (M. L.). 

The number of proposed rat-poisons is le^^on. We have 
most confidence in phosphorus paste and m ground flax- 
seed mixed with plaster of Paris. It hardly pays any one 
to make phosphorus paste himself, unless he wants to 
make it for safe, or unless he needs a considerable quan- 
tity of it. We will, however, give a formula: 

Pkosphorus Paste, 

Phosphorus , 45 grains. 

Water 1 5. oz. 

Sugar ^ oz. 

Rye Flour q. s. 

Introduce the phosphorus into a bottle containing the 
water, place it on a water-bath until the phosphorus 
melts, then cork and remove the flask, and shake it 
brisklv and continuously imtil it is merely warm, so that 
the phosphorus may be finely divided. Next add the 
whole contents of the flask out-doors to a mixture of 1 oz. 
of rye flour and the sugar, and incorporate it thoroughly. 
According as it may be desired more or less plastic, the 
quantity of rye flour may be increased or diminished. 

This paste should be used while fresh. 

The mixture of ground flaxseed and plaster of Paris is 
beet made with the intervention of butter, previously 
browned in a pan over the fire. 

A good rat-poison is also the following, after Dieterich : 

Gliricin, 

Wheat Flour 50 parts. 

Fresh Milk 100 " 

Mutton Tallow 10 ** 

Chloride of Sodium 1 part. 

Squill, in ooarse powder 40 plu*ts. 

Mix the wheat flour and milk, then add the tallow and 
salt, and heat for twenty minutes over a steam-bath. 
Lastly, incorporate the squilL 



Another compound has recently been proposed by Ed. 
Ritsert (in Neueate Erfind. und Erfahr,): 

Wheat (whole) Slbs. 

Nitrate of Strychnine 46 grains. 

Fuchsine q. s. 

Sa(X}harin. . 15 g^rains. 

Water... q. s. 

Dissolve the nitrate [or any other salt] of strychnine in a 
pint of water which has been colored with a sufficient 
quantity [about 4 grains] of fuchsine. Introduce the wheat 
into this liauid and macerate it for one or two'days, until 
the wheat nas soaked up all the liquid. Then drain the 
wheat, dry it partly, and impregnate it with a solution of 
the saccharin in aoout 4 oz. of water, prepared with the 
aid of a little bicarbonate of sodium [or with a mixture of 
i fl. oz. of Liquor' Sacetuirini (Nat. Form.) and 8i fl. oz. 
of water]. 

No. 2,285.— Assay of Gommeroial Nitrites of Sodium 
or Potassium (E. J. S.). 

This is most conveniently done by means of volumetric 
solution of permanganate of potassium of known strength. 
A decinormaJ solution woula have to contain 3.14 Q-m. of 
the pure salt in 1 liter. But as it is practically impossible 
to insure the stability of such a solution for a long time 
(though it ma^ be kept for months if care is taken), it is 
beat to ascertain the titer of the solution by a blank experi- 
ment with oxalic acid or ammonio-ferrous sulphate pre- 
vious to its use in the intended assay. Supposing the 
solution were exactly of the strength above mentioned, 
then 50 O.c. would be the exact amount re<quired to com- 
pletely oxidize the oxalic acid contained in 50 C.c. of a 
solution containinjs 3.15 Gm. of the latter in a liter. In 
reality, however, it may require either more or less of 50 
C.c. of permanganate, but the analytical value may be 
easily determined by a sim{>le calctdation. 

In the case of nitrites, it is best to ascertain the titer of 
the permanganate solution by a preliminary experiment 
with a highly dflute solution of nitrite of silver. The re- 
a^ction between silver (or any other) nitrite and perman- 
ganate takes place in the following manner: 

5AgN0, + 2KMn04 + 8H,804= 

silver nitrite pot. permang. sulphuric acid 

6x153.7 2x814 

768.6 628 

=E,S04 + 2MnSo« + 8H.0 + 5AgNOs 

potassium manganese water silver 

sulphate sulphate nitrate 

Dissolve 0.1587 Gm. of pure silver nitrite in 200 C.c. of 
pure water, previously ascertained to be inactive towards 
permanganate. Each C.c. of this solution will contain 
0.000384525 Gm. of silver nitrite, and correspond to 0.0001- 
175 of nitrous acid (HNOs), etc. Transfer 20 C.c. of this 
solution to a beaker, add a few drops of diluted sulphuric 
acid, and next allow a little of tiie permanganate solution 
to drop in from a burette until the liquid in the beaker be- 
comes faintly turbid. Again slightly acidulate with sul- 
phuric acid (to dissolve the suspended maneanic hydrate) 
and continue the alternate adoition of acid and perman- 
ganate until fin€dly the red tint of the latter persists. To- 
wards the end, tbe addition of acid need not oe made with 
such care. The reason why the acidulation must be made 
in small instalments is this, that a larger quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, added at once, would cause the escape of ni- 
trous fumes before the permanganate would have a chance 
to reach it. The number of C.c. of permanganate used 
will furnish, by calculation, the relationship, m oxidizing 
power, or in equivalent strengUi, of this solution towards 
nitrous acid. 

Having thus ascertained the titer of the solution, we ban 
proceed to assay nitrite of sodium, for instance. Of course, 
it is assumed that this salt contains no other constituent 
capable of reacting with permanganate. As prepared on 
the large scale, the commercial salt (purifiea by alcohol) 
conteuns from 24 to 98 (or more) per cent of pure nitrite, 
some nitrate, also caustic aJkedi, and often some acetate 
(due to oxidation of alcohol used in purifying it). Organic 
ozidizable substances are probably idways absent. The 
assay is made as follows: Dissolve 1.725 Gm. of nitrite of 
sodium in pure water to 1 liter, transfer 50 C.c. of this to 
a beaker, and titrate with the permanganate solution in 
the same manner as directed in the case of silver nitrite. 
From the number of C.c. consumed, calculate the results. 
If the permanganate solution was exactly of the first men- 
tioned decinormal strength, then the number of C.c. of 
it consumed, multiplied by 2, will indicate the percentage 
of pure nitrite in the salt. 

•♦> 

C<li:istituent8 of Strophanthu8.-~Steinach announces 
that he has found strophanthus to contain probably an- 
other principle (besides strophanthin) which has theppop- 
ertjr of producing in animals a complete and long-en- 
dunn^ ansBstheeia of the cornea and conjunctiva, without 
affecting the pupil of the eye, and without rendering 
the cornea opaque. ^ 
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[Orxoinal Oommuhioatioh] 
THE PROPOSED BOTANIC GABDEN. 

REAPERS of the Ambrioan Druqoibt, who are interested 
in the proposed plan of establishing a botanical gar- 
den in this city, may like to know something of one ot the 
sites which has been mentioned as particularly eligible for 
this purpose. 

Those who have travelled on the N. Y. and EEarlem 
R. R. will recall the Bronx River, which is nearly parallel 
with the course of the railroad for many miles oeyond 
Fordham, and which, at this place, passes off towards the 
south, to empty into the Long Island Sound beyond 
Riker's Island. From its mouth to a point near Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, this stream forms the boundary of the 
city, and throughout a. greater portion of its course its 
. surroundings are of the most picturesque character. In 



[Obigikal Oohmunxcatioh.] 
THE OLD LONDON DRUG WABEHOUSE.'^ 

IF the proposed demolition of the old warehouses in Fen- 
church Street, belonging to the now defunct East and 
West India Dock Co., oecomes un fait accompli, the 
London drug trade will lose one of its most interesting 
landmarks. 

In these warehouses are situated the rooms in which for 
years past the members of the trade have been accus- 
tomed to inspect the drugs offered for sale by auction 
every fortnight, and it is not saying too much when we 
state that generations of druggists have trod the floors of 
these rooms since they were first devoted to their present 
use. Whilst some have come for profit, others, like the 
late Daniel Hanbury, have come for instruction, and to 
these latter the roonovand its contents must ever have 
proved a source of invaluable information. 




A view in the Bronx Park. 



1883, the Legislature of the State appointed a commission 
to select ana locate lands for public parks, and this com- 
mission chose, among others, an area of about 660 acres, 
located on both sides of the Bronx, from Williams Bridge 
on the North to West Farms on tne South, the centre of 
which is to the eastward of the St. John^s College, at Ford- 
ham. The late Professor Alphonso Wood, of the Colle^ 
of Pharmacv of the City of New York, used to be enthusi- 
astic over this bit of country as a field for botanical re- 
search, and was accustomed, every spring, to take his 
class to it as a most desirable place for field practice. 
Taking a train on the Harlem R K., from the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot to the Jerome Park Station, a short walk to the 
eastward brin^ the visitor to the western bank of the 
Bronx, and discloses one of the most charming bits of 
landscape to be found anywhere in the neighborhood of 
the city. We give a single illustration of a portion of this 
tract, out the number of equally beautiful views are al- 
most without limit. Wherever in this park the botanical 
garden may be located^ it will have most delightful sur- 
roundings; the only disadvantage being, that for many 
years to come it will be beyond the reach of the majorily 
of those who might profit by its existence. For the pres- 
ent generation, at least, the parksurroimding the Museum 
of Natural History would seem to be a better location, 
since it would be much more accessible for students and 
casual visitors. 



Here may be seen collected together drugs from almost 
every country in the world — drugs, not as seen in the 
chemist's store, but in the natural condition in which they 
are sent from the various points of production. In 
the smaU museum attached majr be seen specimens of 
ev^ything in the way of curiosities that have appeared 
amongst the drugs imported during the last thirty years; 
fine specimens of gumsof all descriptions; roots which 
have oy nature been twisted in life>like and grotesque 
shapes; curious insects imbedded in transparent gums; 
skeletons of rats and reptiles, which have from time to 
time been found amongst the various goods sent into the 
port of London. 

In the various show-rooms may be seen once every fort- 
night the goods which are offered for sale on the foUowing 
day, and a casual visitor will find plenty to instruct him 
if he chooses to turn in and inspect them. To such as are 
not in a position to do so. a brief description of the vari- 
ous articles may not be devoid of interest. 

The bulky goods are those which first attract the atten- 
tion. Rows of seronsof ipecacuanha meet the eye. These 
serous are made of hides, in pieces laced together with 
leather thongs. Sometimes as many as a hunared are ex- 
posed to view, but for the last year there has been a great 
scarcily of this root, and there are seldom more than 

* Fh>m our Engllah Correspondent 
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about thirty to be seen at one time. Lately attempts have 
been made to introduce ipecacuanha grown in the East 
Indies, but the attempt has not been successful, owing to 
its inferior quality, and the few bales that have been dis- 
posed of have realized such low prices that there is not 
much chance of the attempt being made again. The East 
Indian root is in thick, short pieces^ somewhat similar to 
the Carthaginian 8x>ecies, but paler m color^ and is said to 
be totally deficient in the properties which render the 
South American root of value. The various descriptions 
of sarsaparilla are always plentifully exhibited, and the 
visitor may be sure of seemg nearly every kind. The 
Jamaican is the most valuable, and comes in large bales 
made up of small, roujghly done-up bundles. There is 
also what is called '' native Jamaica,^' which is easily dis- 
tinguished from the real Jamaica by its red color, and sel- 
dom or never coming in bundles, being generally packed 
loose in bales. The Honduras kind is always done up in 
neat, tightly boimd bundles, or bobbins, and is generally 
covered at each end with hides in addition to being iron 
hooped. Other inferior kinds are the Guatemala, Guaya- 
quil, lima, Jamaica, and Mexican, the latter being gen- 
erally of very indifferent quality. Aloes of all sorts take 
up a considerable share oithe roqp, and display infinite 
variety in the mode of packing. East India socotrine 
aloes are almost always in kegs; Zanzibars are either in 
tin-lined cases or else are packed in the skins of monkeys. 
The cases generally fetch more money, and therefore it is 
sometimes the practice to run those in skins into cases 
and resell them. Curacoas are sometimes in boxes, but as 
often in gourds, and the different qualities of these are 
almost endless, the low dark predominating and the fine 
bright livery beiiig scarce. Gum Benjamin is another ar- 
ticle of wmch plenty can be seen by the visitor. The 
Sisun qusdity is tne most esteemed, and when in bold, fiat 
pieces commands a hi^h price. Of this gum a very fine 
specimen may be seen m the museum referred to, being a 
piece of the identical gum which was used at the funeral 
obsequies of the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, and which 
then realized £120 per cwt. Sumatra and Penang kinds 
are of about equal value, and are of nearly similar qual- 
ity, the Penang having a more glassv appearance than 
the Sumatra. This gum is always packed in large, square 
blocks, which have to be cut open before the q^uiality can 
be discerned. In former davs, it was the practice to saw 
the blocks in halves across the middle, but the shippers of 
the gum a<>quired a knowledge of thispractice, and utilized 
it by packing the ends with gum of inferior quality, so 
that now it has become necesscu^ to cut one or two blocks 
diagonally in order to discover the deception, and it is 
needless to say that this has been of great effect in pre- 
venting the fraudulent practice which we have mentioned. 

We have not space here to give details of all the goods 
which may be seen in these warehouses, but they com- 
prise a host of drugs, among which may be mentioned 
gamboge, myrrh, dragon's blood, gums of all sorts, jalap, 
sarsaparilla, rhubarb, scammony, and other drugs too 
numerous to mention. The valuable soods, such as musk, 
ambergris, civet, castor, etc., are shown in a separate 
room, and are equally open to inspection by the public. 
On a long table, running down the centre of the room, are 
laid out the v6U*ious tins and bottles of these goods. A 
custodian is appointed by the Dock Company to watch 
the valuables and pilot the visitor on his voyage through 
the room. Most of my readers will be familiar with the 
appearance of musk in the pod, but, perhaps, some of 
tnem have only seen what are now ccdled the old-fashioned 
pods, that is to say, the pods which have a thick under 
and upper skin. The attention of these must be called to 
what are called the thin-skin pods. These pods have the 
usual thick skin underneath, but the upper skin is simply 
a thin bladder, generaUv of a blue tint, the slightest pnck 
in which would be sufficient to release the treasure con- 
fined beneath. These pods at the present moment realize 
about 95«. per oz., whereas the old-fashioned pods fetch 
about 108. under tnat figure. The musk offered for sale is 
aU of it sorted over by the warehouse keeper, and classi- 
fied either as pile 1, 2, or 3, according to quality, the worst 
pods being ot course put in the third category. J'alse 
packing is of frequent occurrence with musk ; John China- 
man bem^ by no means above inserting lumps of lead and 
other foreign substances into the pods, and it is marvel- 
lous how cleverly they sometimes adulterate a pod which, 
to all external appearance, has never been tampered with. 
Bussian cabardine pods have been greatly improved in 
appearance during tne last few years, some fine parcels of 
thm-sldnned pods having been on the market recently. 
Ambergris is al80 shown in all qualities, from fine light 
and gray down to black substances, which cause wonder 
as to what purpose they can be applied to. 

Want of space compels me to forego a more full descrip- 
tion of the articles of interest to druggists that can be seen 
at the Fenchurch Street warehouse, but I can only invite 
the visitor to London to include the **drug showroom" 
in the programme of his tour, and can safely promise that 
he will derive both amusement and instruction from the 

experiment. 

•♦• 

Creosote is said to be rendered tasteless by administer- 
ing it in brandy and carbonated water. 



[Original Oommunicatiow.] 
PHABMAOOGNOSTICAL NOTES. 

No. 6.— INSECT FLOWERS. 
BY JOS. SOHBENK. 

THE contradictory and, in many re-spects^ incomplete 
descriptions of the anatomical charactenstics of the 
flowers furnishing insect powder, contained in recent pub- 
lications,'*' was noticed when I nad occasion to refer to 
them durinj^ an examination of some samples of the pow- 
der. In this brief note I will discuss only those points 
which seem to have been overlooked by former observers. 

The ridges on the stems of the flower-heads of Chry- 
santhemum cinerarisBf olium Benth. and Hook, (furnishing 
the Dalmatian flowers) consist of coUenchyma tissue, 
which surpasses in bulk the bast and woody tissues of the 
fibro- vascular bundles; we find, therefore, in the powder 
fragments composed of collenchyma cells. It is evident 
that their number must vary in proportion with the 
Quantity of stems ground with the flowers ; in a good pow- 
der they should be met with only sparingly, but as their 
thickened walls consist of cellulose, they can be eaaUy de- 
tected by the use of Schulze's reagent (chioroiodide of zinc). 
In Chrysanthemum roseum Weber & Mohr (the principal 
species furnishing the Persian insect powder), even the 
depressions between the ridgjds are Im^ with a layer of 
these ceUs, so that a closed ring of collenchyma is seen at 
the circumference of the cross-section of the st^em. 

The scales of the involucre are always strengthened and 
stiffened on their outer side, over and on both sides of the 
midrib, by a coherent layer of sclerenchyma cells, many 
of which are elongated, with oblique, often even pointed 
ends, and joined in the manner of prosenchyma ceUs. In 
the smallest quantity of the powder we find some frag- 
ments entirely oonsistine of these sclerotic ceUs, which are 
recognized as such by tneir thick walls pierced with nar- 
row canals. These fragments are much more numerous 
in the Persian than in the Dalmatian powder; this is 
readily accounted for by the fact that the greater portion 
of the very rigid, greenish involucral scales (with the ex- 
ception of the dars reddish-brown scarious margin) con- 
sists of sclerenchyma cells. 

On the outer surface, and alongf the membranaceous 
edges of the scales of the Dalmatian flowers, there are 
numerous hairs of a very characteristic structure. A long 
cell with attenuated ends is placed horizontally on a stiJk 
formed of from one to three cells arising from the epi- 
dermis. Usually the terminal, horizontal cell is bent and 
twisted in various ways (Figs. 1 and 6), frequently hooked 
at the end (Figs. 3 and 4). so that a dense, felt-like layer 
is formed, especially on tne outermost scales. The point 
of insertion of the stem of the trichome also varies; fre- 
quently it is shifted to near the extremity of the terminal 
cell (Fig. 6), which is particularly the case with the hairs 
at the margin, near tne apex of the scales. The flower 
stems are also densely covered with hairs of the same 
kind. 

Ungerf noticed similar trichomes on the stem of C. 
roseum cultivated near Berlin, and calls them '* glandular 
hairs (coUeters)." If they are of the same nature as those 
observed by mvseif , as 1 must assume from Unger's de- 
scription and figure, they cannot be glandular nairs or 
colleters. Neither their contents nor the shape and struc- 
ture of their walls compel us, in the absence of any ob- 
served secretion, to assign to them the function of glands, 
especially as the fiowers of our plant are abundantly sup- 
plied with another kind of trichomes which are unmis- 
takable epidermcd oil-glands. | 

Unger states expressly! thatC. (Pyrethrum) cinerarisB- 
f olium is gkUnvus. Numerous samples of the best quality 
of Dalmatian fiowers, both closed and open, obtained from 
reliable commercial sources, invariably exhibited the hairs 
described.! It is barely possible that Unger has in view 
the flowers of C. cinerarisefolium growing spontaneously, 
which I had no opportunity to examine. If so, the gerienu 
statement that the flowers are glabrous is, to say the least, 
misleading, for all the commercial Dalmatian insect 
flowers are obtained from cultivated plants. In any case, 
I must consider the occurrence of these characteristic 
hairs of great diagnostic importance, for, as the scales 
form a considerable portion of the flowers, the hairs al- 
ways ought to be seen in the powder. In fact, I never 

* An article by J. Hart (BariUsh and Colonial Druggist, reprinted in Fhar- 
maoeutical Record, Oct., 1888) is accompanied tar some drawings which are 
intended to illustrate the tissoes met with in the different parts of the Hower. 
They are, however, so indistinct and devoid of minuteness of detail, that they 
are of little practical use. The elaborate paper by H. Unger in Pharmaoeu- 
tische Zeitong, vol. zzxii., p. 686, and vol. xxziii., p. 81 and p. 181, contains, 
besides the literature of the subject, valuable information, chieflv in ref eraxw 
to the amount and composition of the ash of various samides of the powder. 
There is also found a good morphological description of the flowers, while 
the histological characteristics are not completely stated. 

In an article by Q. M. Beringer on the " Hungarian Dai^y '' (Amer. Journal of 
Fharm.. 1889, No. l),which came to my notice softer these notes bad been written, 
the anatomical structure does not receive any attention. The only allusion to 
a microscopical examination is found on p. 4 : " HicroscopiGSlly no difterenoe 
could be detected between the two powders,'^ ». e., those of uie ** Daisy '' and the 
insect flowers. (0 

tL.c. 

JC. F. Fluckiger, "Pharmakogn. d. Pflansenrsiches,'' p. 788: "seesUe, four- 
led glands." 
I L. c, p. 81. 

I Neither Fl&ckigem or Marm^ in their worics on Pharmaoognoay mention 
the hairiness of the scales. 
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failed to find them in {^ood Dalmatian powder, at leaat the 
large terminal cells, either entire or broken. 

In Persian insect powder I could detect only very few 
hairs, and the flowers of C. roseum which I subsequently 
examined proved to be almost entirely glabrous, only at the 
region where the stem widens into tne recepta- 
cle, was the surface of the stem as well as the 
base of the outermost scales found covered with 
a white hoariness. The hairs were of the same 
structure as those described above, but the ter- 
minal cells were muceh longer. Very rarly a 
few scattered, very long hairs were foimd along 
the midrib, near the apex of the scale. The 
flowers examined had been imported from Ba- 
tum, and answered in every respect the descrip- 
tion of C. roseum,'*' so that Unger^s assumption 
(based on the examination of some specimens 
raised in the botanic garden at Wiirzburg), that 
the spontaneously growing plants of C. roseum 
have no hairs at all,t does not seem to be cor- 
rect, and it will be hsmlly necessary to consider 
the hairs found on the stems of the plants culti- 
vated in the vicinity of Berlin as a specific dis- 
tinction, t Still, the sc€Ut?ity of these trichomes 
on C. roseum— provided it proves to be constant 
—combined with the comparative abundance of 
the sclerenchyma cells mentioned above, would 
enable us to tell the powders obtained of the two 
species of Chrysanthemum from one another. 

These hairs are entirely absent from the in- 
volucre and the stem of a spurious insect fiower 
known to the trade as the '* Hungarian" or 
*' Russian daisy," which seems to have been used 
as an adulterant of the Dalmatian fiowers for 
some time.§ The admixture of this article to 
the true fiowers. could, therefore, eventually be 
detectedby the scarcity of the hairs; by a care- 
ful comparison with a standard powder even 
the relative proportions mi^ht be approximate- 
ly computed. As a positive characteristic I 
would mention the small several-celled hairs 
which I detected on the apparently glabrous 
scales of these spurious insect fiowers in consid- 
erable numbers. At first all of them presented 
themselves as simple, straight, four to ten celled 
trichomes (Fig. 11), but the peculiar abruptness 
of the terminal cell caused me to inspect a large 
number of hairs, when I noticed some which 
showed at their end the remnants of what must 
evidently have been a large infiated cell (Fie. 
12). At last I detected a few hairs with a mucn 
elongated and thin-walled end-cell (Fig. 18). 
There seems to be little doubt that these are 
glandular hairs. The infiation and rupture of 
the terminal cell is a striking peculiarity of his- 
tologicsJ interest and deserves closer investiga- 
tion. Another form of glandular trichome. con- 
sisting of 10 or 12 cells which form a glooular 
head supported on a short stalk, occurs on the 
scales ot these fiower-heads. 

Most conspicuous among the fragments of the 
marginal corolla in insect powder are the papillsB 
covering the upper epidermis (Fig. 10). Their 
much-thickenea striate walls do not seem to be 
easily broken up during the process of grinding. 
But as the petals of other related species are 
similarly constructed, this is of little practical 
importance. Merely for the sake of placing the observa- 
tion on record, I mention the occurrence of stomata on 
the marginal corolla of C. cinerariaafoUum, which are re- 
markably numerous, especially on the lower 8ide.| 

The pollen grains are not perfectly elobular, as might be 
inferred from some descriptions and figures, but on an op- 
tical cross-section present the appearance illustrated by 
Fig. 7, which shows the three depressions in the very 
much thickened, prickly exine, at which the intine breaks 
through when the pollen-sacks are formed (Figs. 8 and 9). 
The spurious insect fiowers mentioned above have pollen 
grains of very similar structure and size, so that the com- 
paratively Ifiurge amDimt of pollen in a powder is not eo ipso 
a proof of its genuineness. 

The insect flowers raised in California (Buhach),t which 
belong to C. cinerari»folium, do not show any structural 
difference from the flowers grown in their native coun- 



• Cf . Mamid, I c, p. 271, «nd Fl&ckiger, I c, p. 788. 
t L. c, p. 81. 



1 L. c, p. 138. 



note on insect flowers and powders by ▲. 
Record, Oct. Ist, 1888, p. 816; also O. M. Beringer, 1. c. 
*• fgurprteiiiirr 



I It is rather a 



r that in J. Mdller's excellent book 



sume a yellow color. At the same time, of course, starch, 
a very comnxon adulteration of insect powder, will become 
plcdnly distinguishable, if present. 

College of Pharmacy of the City of K. Y., Jan. 11th, 1889. 




■XPCANATION or WIQUBMB, 



Bides the usual fluids for clearing up or bleaching the 
tissues, Schulze's reagent will prove very useful in ex- 
amining the powder. It will bring out very clearly the 
hairs and the collenchyma cells, which are stained blue, 
while the sclerenchyma cells and the pollen grains will as- 



Andrus, Pharm. 
* MUcroskopie der 



Nahnmffs- und OenussmitteP' a886) we should find the statement ?p. 6S) 
that in the e^Mermis of the petals there are no stomata ! Cf . De Bary ''Com- 
par. Anaf U&ngl ed.), end of p. 46. 

Y Cf . the abetraot from H. Semler's ** Die tropische Airrikultiir,'' hi Amir 
DauooxsT, Jan., 1887, p. 8, -o . 



Figs. 1-6, hairs on stem and involucral scales of C. cinerarioBfolium; Figs. 
1^, z 185; Fig. 6, z 01 ; Fig 6, z d81. (Horizontal cells from 275-^80 micromil- 
limeters longT) Figs. 7, 8, 0, PoUen grains from Dalmatian powder^z 87S. Fig. 
10, Papilla or marginal corolla (from Dalmatian powder), z 980. Figs. 11, 18, 
18, hairs from tnyolncral scales of *' Hungarian or Russian daisies,*' z 880. 

Modified Formula for Brown Mixture. 

Mr. J. H. BuoKiNQHAM recommended to the Philadelphia 
Ck>llege of Pharmacy at a recent meeting the following 
mode of preparing the Mistura GlycyrrhissB Compoeita, 
which avoids the occurrence of a precipitate and yields a 
product which has been commendea by several physicians : 

Purified, Extract of Glycyrrbiza i oz. avoir. 

Sugar(LoaO i " " 

Gam-Arabic in Selected Pieces \ *' << 

Camphorated Tincture of Opium 2 fl. oz. 

Wine of Antimony 1 *• •• 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether i" •• 

Ammonia Water 1 fl. dr. 

Water 12 fl. oz. 

The mixture of glycyrrhiza, sugar, and gum-arabic is 
tied up in a bag. Having mixed the other ingredients, 
with tne exception of the ammonia water, place them in a 
wide-mouthea bottle and suspend the bag in the liquid. 
In two days the solids will be dissolved, when the ammonia 
may be added and the whole made to measure one pint by 
the addition of water.— Am. Jour, of Pharm. 

••• 

** Snorivoir," a solution which easily remove the stains 
of ink and iron rust, is said to be a solution containing 
two parts each of alum, tartiaric acid, and distilled water. 
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Testing the Purity of Beagente. 



Up to the present time, manufacturing chemists have 
heen in the hahit of putting on the market various quali- 
ties of chemicals, the hotter trades of which have usually 
heen distinguished hy the designations ''purum," *'pu- 



rissimum," ^* chemically pure," etc. But it is well known 
that the purity of the articles was only a relative one, 
there heing scarcely any which fully deserved the appel- 
lation. It is a well-known fact that when, for instance, 
** Sulphuric Acid, C. P." is ordered from one of our man- 
ufacturing chemists, the question is usually asked: *'Do 
you want the ordinary C. P. acid, or do you want ttie 
really C. P., that is, the distilled ?" Analytical chemists 
have, for a long time past, ceased to have faith in the 
labels of the chemicals which were purchased, even from 
the beet houses, and usually were compelled to work them 
over if they wanted them reallj pure. 

A littie paniphlet has recently been published by Dr. C. 
Krauch, the chemist of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, m which 
the plecisive tests of purity of the usual chemical reagents 
are enumerated and discussed. At the same time, the an- 
nouncement is made that from this time forward the firm 
would vouch for the purity of their reagents, to the extent 
of the degree or limits given by Dr. Erauch. 

As this subject is of very great importance, and the text 
of Dr. Ejraucn's pctmphlet contains many data which will 
be of utility to the next Committee of Revision of the U. 
S. Pharm., we give its essential portions in translation. 

1. A(ddumAceticumpuri98imumc<mcentratuin (CtRiOt). 
Clear and colorless. Spec. gr. 1.064. Every 100 parts 

contain 96 parts of absolute acetic acid. (Quantitative de- 
termination by normal potassa solution.) 

Volatile : C)n evaporating 10 Gm. , no weighable residue 
should rem€dn. 

Note.—Ji larger quantities of strong acetic acid are 
evaporated, there often remain traces of a residue which 
is partly combustible (organic). But 60 Gm. of the pure 
acid should leave, on evaporation, not more than 1 milli- 
gramme of residue. 

Test for heavy Metals and Earths: On diluting 10 Gm. 
with water to 100 C.c, the liquid shows no change, neither 
upon being supersaturated with ammonia, nor after addi- 
tion of su^hide or oxalate of ammonium, even when id- 
lowed to stand for some time in a warm place. On diluting 
20 Gm. of the acid to 100 Co., and mixing it with fresh 
solution of hydrosulphuric acid, no brown color should 
be develoned* 

Test for Sulphuric Acid : Dilute 10 Gm. of the acid with 
150 C.c. of water, heat to boiling, add chloride of barium, 
and set aside for several hours. The liquid must remain 
dear. 

Hydrochloric Acid: Dilute 5 Gm. to 50 Cc, add sil- 
ver nitrate and nitric acid. No change must occur. 

Empyreuma: (>n diluting 6 Gm. with 16 C.c. of [pure] 
water, and adding 3 C.c. of a t^ normal solution of po- 
tassium permanganate, the tint produced by the latter 
should not fade within 15 minutes. 

2. Acidum Chromicum Purissimum TCrOi). 

Smidl, red, dry crystals. On dissolving 2 Gm. in 20 
C.c. of water, a clear solution is produced which, upon 
addition of some dro])8 of hydrochloric acid and of cnlo- 
ride of barium solution shows no alteration after ten 
minutes. 

^o^e.— Commercial chromic acid is mostly contami- 
nated with considerable amounts of sulphuric acid and 
sulphates. 

3. Acidum Citricum Puriasimum (CHtOt). 

Large, colorless, transparent crystals, permanent in the 
air, but efflorescing at a gentle heat, melting at about 
165* C, and carbonizing when ignited. Soluble in 0.54 
parts of water, 1 p€krt of alcohol, and about 60 parts of 
ether. 

(The reactions given are those of the Pharm. Germ., 
and need not be quoted here. In subsequent articles we 
shall omit such portions as can be easily supplemented by 
consulting the U. S. Pharm.] 

4. A(Mum Hydrochtoricum purum cancentratum. 
Contains about 38^ HCl. Spec. grav. 1.190. Clear and 

colorless; after dilution with water, odorless. 

Tests for Sulphuric Acid : a. Dilute 6 Gm. with 50 C.c. 
of water, and add chloride of barium. No reaction should 
appear within 12 hours. 

6. Limit : 100 Gm. of the acid should contain not more 
than 1 milligramme of absolute sulphuric acid. To deter- 
mine this, 500 Gm. of the acid are slowly evaporated, on 
a water-bath, to about 1 C.c, and the sulphuric acid de- 
termined in the residue. 

^o^e._Itegarding the tests for sulphuric acid, the au- 
thor refers to Biltz, who found that acetic add and ace- 
tates interfere least with the barium reaction; hydro- 
chloric and nitric acid interfere most, between the two 
stand chlorides and neutral nitrates. 

[From this it would follow, that acetate of barium would 
be preferable as a reacent when testing for free sulphuric 
acid, of course, proviaed HCl and HNO» are absent.] 

Volatility.— On evaporating 10 Gm. of the acid, not 
more than a very minute, ana scarcely weighable residue 
should remain. 

Ifote, —On evaporating larger quantities of the pure acid, 



there will almost always be found traces of residue — 
probably lime derived from the glass and porcelain ves- 
sels—also sulphuric acid. The author usually obtained 1 
milligramme of residue on evaporating 50 Gm. of the acid 
in a iK)rcelain capsule. The preparation of an absolutely 
chemically pure hydrochloric acid is difficult. The author 
has in vam attempted to procure any from other chemi- 
cal factories. 

Tests for heavy metals, alumina, and lime: 

a. Dilute 10 Gm. of the acid with 10 C.c. of water, pour 
upon this, contained in a test-tube, a laver of 5 C.c. of 
fresh solution of hydrosulphuric acid, and allow to stand 
for one hour. At the end of this time, either with or with- 
out heat, no color should appear between the two layers, 
nor a yellow ring (arsenic). 

Note,— An acid which stands this test for arsenic is 
suitable for most analyticcd purposes. For special toxico- 
logical investijgations, the aosolute absence of arsenic is 
required. Tnis is shown when several liters, after evapo- 
ration with addition of chlorate of potassium, yield no re- 
action by Marsh's test. According to Otto and Beckurts. 
an acid of this degree of purity (from arsenic) may be ob- 
tained by treating ordinary hydrochloric acid with hydro- 
sulphuric acid or with ferric chloride. 

h. Dilute 20 Gm. with water, supersaturate with a 
slight excess of ammonia, then add a few drops of sulphide 
of ammonium and oxalate of ammonium. Even on pro- 
tracted standing, no alteration, and particularly no dark 
tint, shoidd be produced. 

c. On diluting 5 Gm. with water to 25 C.c, and adding 
a few drops of sulphocyanide of potassium solution, no 
reddish tint should oe produced. 

Test for Sidphurous Acid : On adding a few C.c. of the 
previously diluted acid to water rendered faintly blue by 
iodide of starch, the color should not be destroyed. 

Test for Chlorine. To 5 C.c. of highly dilute solution of 
starch add a few drops of solution of iodide of potassium, 
afterwards one drop of diluted sulphuric acid, and then 1 
C.c. of the previously diluted hydrochloric acid. No blue 
color should appear. 

5. Acidum Hydrofluoricum fumans purissimum (HM). 
Hydrofluoric acia is colorless, though sometimes it is 

found to have a slight tint, which is probably due to long 
contact with the interior of the caoutchouc container. 

Chi evaporating 10 Gm. in a platinum capsule, and ignit- 
ing, not more than a minute and scarcely weighable resi- 
due should remain. On thus evaporating 50 Gm., this 
residue should not exceed two milhgrammes. 

Test for sulphuric acid: Dilute two Gm. with 50 C.c. of 
water, then add some hydrochloric acid, and a drop of 
solution of chloride of barium. No precipitate should oc- 
cur within five minutes. 

Tests for arsenic, heavy metals, earths, etc. : 

Dilute lOGm. to 40 C.c, warm, and pass hydrosulphuric 
acid gas, which should not produce either a yellow (arse- 
nic) or dark-colored precipitate (heavy metals). On dilut- 
ing 5 Gm. with 60 C.c. of water, supersaturating with 
ammonia, and adding [to separate portions] sulphide of 
ammonium, carbonate of ammonium, and phosphate of 
ammonium, no cloudiness should occur. 

6. Acidum Hydrofluosdlidcum puristnmum (SiFltHt). 
On evaporating 5 Gm. in a platinum capsule, no residue 

should remain, if 5 Gm. are diluted with 10 C.c. of water, 
the liquid mixed with a httle hydrochloric acid, and then 
with solution of hydrosulphuric acid, no precipitate should 
occur. 

On diluting 5 Gm. with 10 C.c. of water, and adding a 
solution of nitrate of strontium, no cloudiness shotdd ap- 
pear within five minutes. 

7. Acidum Molyhdicum jmrum. 

A white powder, containing about 85 per cent of molyb- 
dic anhydride, and about 16 per cent oi nitrate of ammo- 
nium and moisture. 

A solution of one part of the substance in five parts of 
dilute ammonia is clear, and is not altered by addition of 
sulphide of ammonium. 

Test for phosphoric acid : 

Dissolve 10 Qxn. of the substance in 25 C.c. of water, 
and 16 C.c. of water of ammonia (sp. er. 0.910), and add 
160 C.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.200). m yellow precipi- 
tate (of ammonium phosphomolybdate) should appear 
within two hours, even when the mixture is exposed to a 
very gentle heat. 

8. Acidum Molyhdicum puriasimum, sine ammonia (Mo.- 
O,). 

Containing about 100^ of the pure acid. This has a faint 
bluish tint, caused by very minute traces of molybdic 
oxide. 

On adding 2 Gm. to 10 C.c. of water and 6 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.910), and gently warming, complete 
solution takes place in a short time. Sulphide of ammo- 
nium, added to the solution, produces no change. 

Test for phosphoric acid: As in the preceding. 

9. Acidum Nitricum Purum. 

Contains about 33 per cent of the absolute acid, is clear 
and colorless. Spec, jprav. 1.200. 

On evaporating 10 (jFm. in a porcelain capsule, not more 
than a very minute and scarcely weighable residue should 
remain. 
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The author adds that when larger quantities were 
evaporated there was always a weighable residue (lime) ; 
50 G-m. of the acid yielded usually 2 to 3 milligrammes of 
residue. 

Many are in the habit of testing for the absence of fixed 
residue by evaporating a few drops on platinum foil. But 
this is not sufficient. It is often of importance to ascer- 
tain the residue left by larger portions, and in this case 
this is beet done hy making a duplicate trial, in a poroe> 
lain and in a platmum capsule. 

The tests for impurities given by the author are about 
the same as those in the U. S. P. 

10. Acidum OxcUicum purissimum (HaCa04.2HaO). 

Colorless crystals without any trace of efflorescence. 

On igniting 10 Qm. in a platinum capstde, no weighable 
residue must remain. 

The author states that *' purissimum '^ acid occurs in the 
market which contains potassa, and leaves behind, on ig- 
nition, a strongly alkaline residue. 

On dissolving 5 Qm. in 100 C.c. of water, and adding a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid and solution of chloride of 
barium, no cloudiness or precipitate should appear after 
standing for several hours in a warm place (alienee of 
sulphuric acid). 

A solution of 1 in 10 should not be altered by addition 
of ammonia and sulphide of ammonium (absence of heavy 
metals). 

Test for ammonia: (a) 2 Gm. are warmed with an excess 
of solution of soda in a test tube. No odor of ammonia 
should be given off. Moistened turmeric paper should 
not be rendered brown by the escaping vapors, (b) 2.5 
Qm. are dissolved in 30 C.c. of water, the solution super- 
saturated with caustic potassa (purified by alcohol), and 
about fifteen drops of Nessler's reagent added. No dis- 
tinctly yellow or orownish-red color should be developed. 

NoTB.— Oxalic acid containing ammonia has at tunes 
been sold in the market. 

Note on Sulphurous Aoid and Sulphites. 

In a recent paper on " The sulphurous acid and sulphite 
of sodium of pharmacy,'* published in the Pharm, Journal 
(Jan. 19th), Mr. Barnard S. Proctor criticises the process 
of assay directed by the British Pharmacopoeia as unneces- 
sarily scientific and troublesome. He suggests an improved 
method, which yields practically as goiSd results, and is 
more easily executed by the average pharmacist. The 
British Pharm. requires liquid sulphurous acid to contain 
5 per cent of sulphurous acid gas (SOs), or 6.4 per cent of 
real sulphurous acid (HsSOs). Upon this basis, Mr. Proc- 
tor^s process is as follows: 

Put into a 1-ounce vial 11 grains of iodine and 15 grains 
of iodide of potassiimi, pour upon them 1 fl. drachm (Brit.) 
of the acid to be tested, rinse the measure with a drachm 
of water, adding this to the contents of the vial, and shake 
well. The iodine color should disappear if the acid be of 
full strength : this, however, is not often the case, and the 
degree of denciency may be roughly estimated by adding 
successive portions of the.acid, say 10 minims at a time, 
until the brown color disappears. [Applied to the U. S. 
Ph. acid, the above quantities may be altered to 7 grains 
of iodine^ 10 grains of iodide of potassium, and 50 grains 
of the acid.] One hundredth of a grain of free iodine gives 
a distinct brownish-yellow color to a drachm of solution, 
but though this color entirely disappears when there is just 
sufficient sulphurous acid to convert the iodine into hydri- 
odic acid, a lew drops more of sulphurous acid again de- 
velop color, this time a lemon-yellow, removable by a small 
furtner addition of iodine or a free dilution witn water. 
This lemon-yellow color, produced by any considerable 
excess of sulphurous acid, need not cause any hesitation 
in the use of this method, as the difference between the 
lemon and the brown tint is sufficiently distinct, and the 
former is accompanied with the odor of free sulphurous 
acid. In the Brit. Pharm. [and also the U. S. Ph.] the 
sulphurous acid is diluted witn a large bulk of water; but 
this water requires to be recently boiled and cooled, other- 
wise the oxygen contained therein would vitiate the re- 
sults. When the test is performed in the manner above 
directed, the reaction is quite sufficiently sharp. 

R^arding sulphite of sodium, the author recommends a 
similar metnod. Take 10 grains of resublimed iodine (as- 
suming this to be pure), put it into a measuring glass or 
mortar, and rub it with a drachm of water. Then weigh 
10 grains of the sulphite, and add the bulk of it to the con- 
tents of the mortar, reserving about half a grain; triturate 
for a moment. The iodine should all dissolve and be nearly 
decolorized. The addition of the last half-grain should to- 
tally decolorize the iodine solution, if the sulphite be in 
20od condition. If decolorization takes place before the 
last half-grain is added, the salt has probably lost water 
by effiorescence; and if the brown color remains after 
tnis addition, the salt has probably been partly oxidized 
to sulphate. 

Solubility of Sulphite of Sodium.— The author finds the 
rate of solubility of this salt to differ from that given by 
the Pharmacopoeias and other authorities. 

Recently recrystallized sulphite of sodium requires 1.7 
parts of water at 58** F. for solution, and about 100,000 parts 
of alcohol (Brit. Ph. ; sp. gr. 0.838). 



ESGHSOHOLTZIA GALIFOBNICA AS A SOPORIFIO. 

EscHSOHOLTZiA Californica Cham., belonging to the 
natural order PapaveracesB, is a native of western 
North America, and is principally found in California. It 
is a herbaceous, glabrous, glaucescent plant, with alternate, 
petiolated, many-lobed leaves possessing linear lobes, and 
no stipules. The flowers are terminal, and are borne on 
long peduncles. The golden yellow corolla is formed of 
four sessile, fragile petals. The two valvate sepals are 
united throughout their whole length, and can be detached, 
at the base, in shape of a funnel. The fruit is small, ob- 
long, dry, wid capsular, longitudinally traversed by ten 
prominent ribs, and dehiscent, down to the base, into two 
stiff valves, bearing the seeds at the edges. 

According to Green (Pittonia I, 43), there are ten vari- 
eties of this plant, which differ but little from each other. 

Aqueous and Alcoholic Extract of Eschscholtzia. 

The following process is given : Reduce 100 parts of the 
whole plant (root, stem, leaves, flower, and fruit) to as fine 
a state as possible, and digest it with 500 parts of alcohol 
of 80^. After six days separate the liquid from the drug 
by decantation and expression, and filter. Again macerate 
the drug with 300 parts of alcohol of 80^ during twenty- 
four hours, and pour off the liquid portion. Fflter this, 
concentrate it by evaporation, and add it to the liquid ob- 




Eachflcholtxia Californica, Cham. 

tained in the first operation. Filter the whole, and evap- 
orate, on a water bath, to pilular consistence. 

The alcoholic extract tnus obtained is very resinous, 
deep green, and has a strong, very agreeable, and peculiar 
odor, and a very bitter taste. Every 100 parts of the plant 
yield about 20 parts of extract, containing about 3 parts 
of resinous substances. 

In the same manner an aqueous extract may be made, 
substituting water for alcohol. The yield of aqueous ex- 
tract is 15 per cent. 

[N^ote by Ed. Am. Dr.— As the plant is probably not in- 
jured by heat, it will be preferable to dry and powder it, 
and to use the process ot percolation for the purpose of 
exhausting it.] 

Chemical Composition.— It has been ascertained so far, 
thoui^h not ^et with absolute certainty, that the plant 
contains, besides a small quantity of morphine, a larger 
quantity of another base, and probably a glucoside. 

Result of Physiological Experiments.— The latter have 
shown that the plant, or its abstract, at first accelerates, 
and afterwards retards respiration; the extract as ob- 
stained by the above-given process causes, when given in 
full dose, a rise of temperature. When it has been de- 
prived of resin, it lowers the temperature. Its action 
upon the nervous system is only noticeable when it is ad- 
ministered in very large doses. 

Therapeutic Elffect—The authors tried the alcoholic 
extract upon 13 patients, suffering from chronic bronchi- 
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tis, phthisis, Bright's disease (commencing stage), sciatica, 
nepnritis, and other diseases, giving it first in doses of 
about 12 grains and gradually augmenting up to about 120 
grains. It producedno disagreeable symptoms whatever, 
except in the case of consumptives, who cannot bear the 
drug. The extract was administered in syrup of acacia. 
[Incidentally , the authors say that ' * in America, the dose of 
this extract 18 2tablespoonfuls corresponding to 6 grammes 
of extract for an adult in 24 hours. We think the authors 
meant to say that the fluid extract could be taken in doses 
of 6 Gm.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The effect produced by the drug is the same as that pro- 
duced by morphine, without the inconveniences of the 
latter. Some of the patients took the extract during six 
consecutive days, and suffered not the least discomfort, 
nor constipation. . ^ ^ 

The experiments thus far conducted show that Esch- 
scholtzia califomica is a valuable and harmless soporific 
and analgesic, particularly in cases where the use of mor- 
phine would be followed by inconveniences. 

As it contains, itself, but a very small quantity of mor- 
phine, it might be used as a substitute of the latter pcur- 
ticularly in ttie treatment of children. 

The authors employ the drug in the following forms, in 
which we have translated the metric quantities into the 
nearest approximate U. S. weights and measures: 

Alcoholic Potion, 

Alcoholic Ext. of Eschscholtzia er. 40 to 150 

Bum n. oz. 1 

Syrup fl. oz. } 

Aqueous Potion. 

Aqueous Ext. of Eschscholtzia gr. 48 to 180 

Pectoral Infusion fl. oz. 8^ 

Syrup of Acacia fl. oz. 1 

Pectoral Infusion— Tisane i)ectoral— is prepared by infus- 
ing 1 part of Species Pectorales (see "National Formu- 
lary ") with 100 parts of boiling water. 

Syrup of Eschacholtsia, 

Aqueous Ext. of Eschscholtzia tr. oz. 1 

Syrup tr. oz. 8 

Doae: One to 4 tablespoonfuls per day. 

Pills of Eachacholtzia, 

Ale. (or aqueous) Extract of Eschscholtzia gr. 800 

Excipient q. s. 

Make 40 polls. Dose: 6 to 16 pills per day.— Dr. Ter. 
Zakariantz in Bull. Therap. of January 15th. 



Preservative for Milk Samples. 

Owing to the fact that milk undergoes rapid changes on 
keeping, and that it is impossible to withdraw uniform 
samples from milk which has undergone separation and 
decomposition, it is necessary that any sample of milk in- 
tended for analysis shall reach the chemist without delay, 
and that the latter shall take it at once in hand. But there 
are many reasons why some efficient preservative should 
be found, so as to permit the analysis oeing performed at 
any time within a reasonable period after the sample has 
been taken. Either the chemist prefers a delay, or he may 
be engaged upon other work which should not be inter- 
rupted. Or, he may wish to put aside a sample, so as to 
be able to check his results in case of doubt. Or, a sample 
may be put by for future use, perhaps as a corpus delicti 
in a prosecution or law suit. 

With a view towards accomplishing this. Prof. Allen 
some years ago devised a method to preserve milk with 
alcohol. But it is necessary to add a large amount of this, 
and in very exact proportions. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the analysis of a sample so preserved would be of 
any value in a law court. 

Mr. H. Droop Richmond, endeavoring to find a better 
method, successive! v tried carbon bisulphide, ether (both 
of these already used for this purpose by Hehner), dichloro- 
phenoI,chloroiorm,terpenes and hydrofiuoric acid. Chloro- 
form which kept the milk in a fluid state, and the fat in an 
easily miscible condition, proved tobethemostimreliable. 
Carbon bisulphide kept the milk fluid, but allowed the 
cream to rise so as to form a cake at the top, which could 
not be easily worked again. Dichlorophenol preserved the 
milk fairly well, but the cream rose. Ether and terpenes 
were of little use. But hydrofluoric acid [the ordinary 
acid of commerce], of which 0.6 per cent of the weight of 
the milk was added, or one drop to every 10 C.c. of milk, 
preserved the latter almost perfectly. Of course, it pre- 
cipitated the casein, but a vigorous shake brought this 
into so finely divided a state that sampling was qmteeasy, 
the fat being evenly mixed. There was not the slightest 
blackening of the total solids after preservation, showing 
that decomposition had not taken place. 

A further trial of this method showed that hydrofluoric 
acid only exeroises a preservative action when added 



while the samples are fresh. If decomposition has onoe 
commenced, it is of very little use. 

The author recommends to add to every sample of milk, 
at the time of receipt, 0.5 per cent of commercial hydro- 
fluoric acid, and then to securely seal the bottle. The 
amount is so small that no allowance for increase of volume 
need be made. — After The Analyst, Jan., 1889. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg. — ^In the discussion upon this 
paper it was pointed out that it would be of the greatest 
advantage if milk could be treated with a preservative at 
the time when the samples are taken from the dealers' 
cans. On the oUier hand, it was deemed improper to per- 
mit inspectors or other non-scientiflc aeents to add any- 
thing whatever to the milk, as this mignt invalidate any 
prosecution. This is, of course, an important point, and 
cannot be gainsaid. But, possibly, there is a way out of 
the difficulty, provided tnat is foimd that fluorides 'pobbbbs 
the same preservative powers as free hydrofluoric acid. 
In ^neral, it is known that free acids (such as salicylic, 
boric, etc.) are more active anti-fermentatives than the 
reep^tive salts. And this may be the case also with 
hyarofluoric acid. But, perhaps, an increase of the cor- 
responding fluoride may make up for this. Supposing, 
then, that this is found feasible, tnen we would suggest 
that the authorities procure a uniform style of bottle for 
samples ; that they be made absolutely clean and dry, and 
that a quantity of, say fluoride of potassium (under proper 
precautions to prevent access of moisture), be introduced 
mto the bottle, and the latter then securely sealed. When 
an inspector goes around to collect samples, he takes a 
number of these sealed bottles with him. Upon entering 
a place where he wishes to collect samples, ne takes out 
the requisite number of bottles, opens and fills each one to 
the proper mark, and then seals them up. One of these 
bottles, according as the law directs, may be handed over 
to the dealer, or sent to a central authority.] 

The Estimation of Glycerin. 

Dr. Otto Hehner recently read a paper before the 
Society of Chemical Industry on the methods which have 
been most recommended for estimating glycerin. Two of 
these methods, viz., by converting glycerin into a lead- 
salt and that by permanganate, were found so unreliable 
that it is not worth while to consider them. Among the 
remaining methods. Dr. Hehner regards the bichromate 
and the triacetin methods to be the most trustworthy, and 
he advised both of these to be used, a mean of the results 
being taken as the percentage of glycerin in the liquid 
under examination. Although he does not place the 
ether-alcohol method on a level with the preceding, yet he 
mentions it, and for the sake of completeness we give all 
three methods below: 

1. Ether-Alcohol Method.— In this the glycerin is re- 
moved from the liquid by ether-alcohol, and after evapo- 
ration the residue of the ether-alcohol solution is weighed 
as glycerin. Dr. Hehner pointed out seversQ sources of 
error in this method, more especially that the solvent 
extracts from the lyes [viz., soap-lyes; in mixtures free 
from such impurities the results are more exact. — Ed. A. 
D.] other organic matters, such as fatty acids. Speaking 
of the volatility of glycerin, he said that experiments 
which he had made all pointed to the fact that, as long as 
there was twenty-five per cent of water in the mixture it 
might be boiled for hours without any loss of glycerin. 

2. Bichromate Oxidation Method. — In this a measured 
portion of the sample is treated with bichromate of potas- 
sium and sulphuric acid. The glycerin is oxidiW wholly 
to carbonic dioxide (COi), which in the original process 
was measured, and from the factor obtainea the amount 
of glycerin was calculated. Dr. Hehner therefore prefers 
to determine the amount of bichromate used, and from 
this to calculate the amount of glycerin present. The 
standardized solution contains 74.86 grains of pure potas- 
sium bichromate per liter, and the check solution 2^ 
grains of amraonio-ferrous sulphate per liter. Seven parts 
of bichromate are considered to be sufficient for the oxida- 
tion of one part of glycerin. With this proportion it is 
therefore mixed in a beaker, a large excess of sulphuric 
acid added, and the whole heated until decomposition is 
complete. The excess of bichromate is then determined 
by means of ammonio-ferrous sulphate. Several precau- 
tions are necessary, chief of which are the removal of 
chlorine and chlorine compounds with oxide of silver, and 
the precipitation of impurities with acetate of lead. If 
these are not removed, the results are a trifie high, but 
otherwise the method is accurate, easy, and reliable. 

3. Triacetin Method. — In this the sample is heated with 
acetic anhydride and dry sodium acetate, an inverted con- 
denser being used to insure the return of all free acid 
which may distil; when the reaction is complete, the mix- 
ture is filtered from insoluble matter, a portion of the fil- 
trate saturated with sdkali in excess, and immediately 
titrated back with standard acid. The precautions which 
must be observed in this process are that the sodium ace- 
tate must be perfectly dry, otherwise the glycerin is im- 
perfectly converted owing to hydrolysis, which increases 
with time. Alkali has even a greater effect in this direc- 
tion, hence the titration must be conducted as rapidly as 
possible.— After Chem. and Drugg. 
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Note on ISxpreaaed Oil of Almonds. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of the Gtorm. Pharm. 
Association has recently published a new series of im- 
proved descriptions and tests. Among these is the fol- 
lowing on expressed oil of almonds, which we reproduce 
here, together with the commentary (after Arch, d, 
Pharm,, 1888, 1,111). 

Oleum Amygdalarum. 

The fixed oil of the seeds of Prunvs Amygdalus. Light- 
yellow, remaining dear at —10*, of a mild taste, and hav- 
mK the spec. grav. 0.916 to 0.920. On briskly shaking 1 
volume of fuming nitric acid with 1 volume of water and 
2 volumes of the oil, a whitish, not red or brown, mixture 
should be produced, which, after a few (inside of six) 
hours separates into a firm, white mass, and a scarcely 
colored liquid. 

If 10 parts of the oil are digested with 15 parts of 
solution of soda [sp. gr. about 1.160] and 10 parts 
of alcohol Lsp- gr. 0.838j, until the mixture has become 
clear, then 100 parts of water be now added, and the whole 
supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, an oily layer sepa- 
rates. If this is removed, then washed with warm water, 
and rendered clear over a water-bath, it will remain liquid 
at 15* C. This oil should yield, with an equal volume of 
alcohol, a clear solution, which should not separate any 
fatter acids at 15* C, and which should not be rendered 
turbid on being diluted with an equal volume of alcohol. 

Commentary, As has been shown by Peters, the genu- 
ineness of the several fixed oils may be, at least partly, 
judged, from the melting and congealing points of their 
res^tive fatty acids, and from the solubility of the lat- 
ter in alcohol. These criteria are particularly useful in 
the case of oil of almonds, since it consists almost entirely 
of oleate of glyceryl, while the more common adulterants 
of it, viz., peanut, cotton s^d, and sesame oils (as well as 
olive oil), contain, besides, more or less of the glyceryl 
compounds of palmitic, stearic, and arachic acids. Hence 
the melting pomts of the fatty acids extracted from the 
latter are higher, and at the same time they are less solu- 
ble in alcohol. 

The melting points of the fatty acids of the above men- 
tioned fatty acids are given as loUow : 

From oil of almonds at 14.2* C. 

" ** olive ** 24 —29* C. 

" " sesame ** 28.6—85* C. 
•* ** peanuts '* 26.5-85* C. 
'• ** cottonseed ** 82 —48* C. 

It has been found that admixtures of olive, sesame, cot- 
ton-seed, and peanut oil, in quantities more than 60%, may 
be recognized with certainty b^ the congelation of the 
separated and clarified fatty acids at a temperature of 
16 to 17^ C. Smaller admixtures are. still recognizable 
from the fact that the alcoholic solution of the fatty acids 
(1 in 2). at 16* C. , separates particles of fatty acids. Pure 
oil of almonds, as well as oil of peach kernels (which lat- 
ter is, however, discovered by the elaidih test), furnish an 
oleic acid whicn does not separate any solid fat at 16* C, 
even after standing for many days, and the alcoholic so- 
lution of which (1 in 2) remains permanently clear at 
16* C. 

We have, therefore, here a method to detect any ad- 
dition of the foreign oils down to a percentage of 20. The 
best mode of proceeding is as follows: Put 10 Qm. of the 
oil of almonds to be tested, together with 16 Gm. of solu- 
tion of soda (see above), and 10 Gm. of alcohol into a flask 
holding about 150 C.c, and heat upon a water-bath to a 
temperature short of reaching the boUing point, to pre- 
vent spattering of the liquid, when the latter is gently 
agitated. When the saponification is completed after 15 
to 30 minutes, and the hquid has become clear, 100 C^m. of 
warm water are added which produces a perfectly clear 
solution, if the oil was pure and the soda solution of pro^r 
strenRth. After supersaturation with hydrochloric acid, 
the oleic acid separatee. This is made to collect in the 
neck of the flask, for which purpose sufficient water is 
added, if necess&ry. The oily layer is now carefully re- 
moved, the flask cleaned, the oil replaced therein and 
thoroughly agitated with warm water. Enough water is 
now added to bring the layer of oleic acid again into the 
neck, and the flask then placed into hot water, until the 
oily laver is perfectly clear, which sometimes requires 
several hours. The layer is next transferred into a dry 
glass, and kept for some time at 15* C. If the oil of al- 
monds was pure, the oleic acid remains permanently clear, 
but congeals if the temperature falls to 14* or 18* C. On 
adding to 1 C.c. of the liquid oleic acid 1 C.c. of alcohol 
(0.888), a clear solution is produced, which remains per- 
manently clear if the test-tube is stoppered <md set aside 
for some hours at a temperature of 15* C. Addition of 
W of oil of olive, or cotton seed, or sesame, or peanut are 
shown by the separation, during this time, of small por- 
tions of solid putides. With larger proportions of for- 
eign oils, the quantity of these increases. Finally, the 
alcoholic solution of the oleic acid above mentioned 
(amounting to 2 C.c.) is diluted with 2 C.c. more of alco- 
hol, when It should remain clear. The object of this test 
is to prove the absence of paraffin oil. If the oil of al- 
mond contamed, originally, more than \ of paraffin oil, it 



doe3 not produce a clear soap solution upon saponifica- 
tion. But small portions of the adulterant accompany 
the soap as well as the separated fatty acid up to the 
moment when the second dilution with cdcohol is made, 
when it shows itself by rendering the liquid cloudy. But 
the amount of alcohol must not be increased, since a sepa- 
ration or cloudiness would then occur even if the oil had 
been pure. 

The above method does not permit the detection of oil 
of poppy or of sun-flower, since tne fatty acids of these oils 
possess a melting point and solubility in alcohol but little 
differing from that of oil of almonds. Oil of poppy, how- 
ever, is detected during the elaidin test both by the 
brownish color of the congealed oil, and by the nquid 
portion, which is either mixed with it or floats above. In 
the proposed pharmacopoeicd text above given, the elaidin 
test nas been modifled so as to direct parts by volume, in 
place of parts by weight. Further the quantity of oil, as 
compared with acid, has been decreasea^ since with the 
new proportions, even the flxed oil obtained from bitter 
almonds will congeal after 5 or 6 hours. With the old 
proportion this required often 1 or 2 days. At all events, 
more attention should be paid to the quality of the fuming 
nitric acid, since the whole success depends on the amount 
of hyponitric acid contained therein. 




IMPBOVEMENT IK SUFPOSITOBIES. 

AWtbrant describes an apparatus for making supposi- 
• tories [or pessaries, as he terms them], which may 
be described as follows: Apiece of metal having a conical 
head and collar, of the formc^own in Figure 1, gives form 
to the cavity of the suppository. A collar (figure 3) is 
placed over the cone and upon the flxed collar, and these 
are inserted into the cylindrical piece (Figure 2), which 
forms the outer surface of the suppository. All these are 
dropped into the cylindrical box shown in Figure 4, when 
the apparatus is ready to receive the suppository mass. 
Figure 6 shows a section of 1 and 2, and the hole in the 
top of the latter, through which the melted suppository 
mass is to be poured. A piece of wire (Figure 5) serves to 
clear the opening when it becomes clogged. The whole 
apparatus is shown in the central flgure. The melted ingre- 
dients having been poured in, and sufficiently cooled, the 
outer case is removed, the outer mould taken off, and the 
suppository taken from the cone with the aid of the detach- 
able collar. The object of the cavity is for the insertion 
of the tip of aflnger to facilitate the introduction of the 
suppository into the bowel or vagina, or to hold a medi- 
cinal substance, in which case the opening may be closed 
with a disc of the suppository ma8S.~P^rm. Jour. [It is 
our belief that the form of a hollow suppository such as is 
here described is covered by a patent.--[ED. Am. Dbuo- 

OIST.] 

Substitute Ibr Indian Cholagogue.— Sulphate of qui- 
nine, 2 drs. ; fluid extract of leptandra, 2 drs. ; saturated 
tincture of stillingia, 4 oz. ; fluid extract of podophyllum, 
8 drs. ; oil of sassafras, 10 drops; oil of wintergreen, 10 
drops ; molasses sufficient to make 8 fl. oe. 
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[ORIOtMAL COMifUMIOATION.] 

THE ABT OF DISPENSING. 

[Ck>ntinued from page 25.] 
CARE OF POISONS. 

NOTHING connected with the practice of pharnuunr ap- 
peals 80 strongly to the sentiments of the nublic as 
the fact that the proprietor of a drug store is the custo- 
dian of substances, some of which are of such virulent 
nature that they •are capable, even in minute doses, of 
destroying life, and the majority of which require to be 
used with more or less circumspection. It is an apprecia- 
tion of this fact by the general public which justifies 
legislative restriction of the right to practise pharmacy to 
those who are proved to possess a requisite degree of knowl- 
edge concerning the wares which they handle. Where no 
such legal restriction is enforced, years of painstakine 
business are a necessary preliminary to an established 
reputation, and even then one notable misadventure 
will sometimes ruin the financial prospects of any estab- 
lishment, and create suspicion on the part of many per- 



1. That in the keeping of poisons, each bottle, vessel, 
boz, or package containing a poison be labelled with the 
name of the article, and also with some distinctive mark 
indicating that it contains a poison. 

2. Also that in the keepinff of poisons, each poison be 
kept on one or other of the following systems, viz. : 

(a) In a bottle or vessel tied over, capped, locked, or 
otherwise secured in a manner different from that in 
which bottles or vessels containing ordinary articles 
are secured in the same warehouse, shop, or dispen- 
sary; or 

(6) In a bottle or vessel rendered distinguishable by 
touch from the bottles or vessels in which ordinary 
articles are kept in the same warehouse, shop, or dis- 
pensary; or 

(c) In a bottle, vessel, boz, or package kept in a 
room or cupboard set apart for dangerous articles. 

3. That in the dispensing and selling of poisons, all lini- 
ments, embrocations, and lotions contaming poison be 
sent out in bottles rendered distinguishable by touch from 
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sons that no pharmacist is to be trusted. There are ur- 
gent reasons, therefore, why every pharmacist should 
adopt safeguards in the care and dispensing of poisons 
which will, as far as possible, reduce the chances of acci- 
dent to a minimum. 

We have already mentioned some things connected 
with the art of dispensing which have for their basis the 
necessity for exercising extreme caution in this particular, 
but there remain some things which may be added. 

The Oerman government, to insure the attention of 
pharmacists to the greater care required in the use of cer- 
tain remedies, has arranged the articles of the Pharmaco- 
poeia as follows : 

Table A.— Designating the largest dose for an adult, 
which the physician must not exceed in his prescrip- 
tion, when intended for internal use, except he adds the 
exclamation point (!). 
Table B. — Containing the names of medicines which are 
usually called poisons, and which must be preserved 
VERY CAUTIOUSLY Under lock and key. 
Talle C— Names of medicines which must be kept cau- 
tiously and separately from the others. 
The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, at a gen- 
eral meeting of the Society, held May 17th, 1871, adopted 
the recommendations: 



Puzsle-cap. 

ordinary medicine bottles, and that there also be afiSxed 
to each such bottle (in addition to the name of the article, 
and to any particular instructions for its use) a label liv- 
ing notice that the contents of the bottle are not be tasen 
internally. 

To judge by the numerous reports of poisoning by mis- 
adventure published in British journals, it would seem 
that these latter recommendations cannot be much re- 
garded. 

While there is no uniform custom adopted in this coun- 
try, most pharmacists exercise caution, and to this end 
adopt one or another of the methods above enumerated or 
some system peculiar to themselves. For example: It 
having, with much justice, been claimed that the source 
of mistake is lack of attention on the part of the dispenser; 
that anything which distracts the attention from the 
work in hand is liable to result in mistakes, and that no 
system, however elaborate it may be, will guard against 
the blunders of one whose ** wits go woolgathering," it has 
been the practice of some to keep poisons in the original 
containers, and stow them '*' helter-skelter ^^ in drawers or 
closets bjT themselves, so that some little concentration of 
thought is required to find exactly what is wanted. A 
great disadvantage connected with system— if it may be 
so called— is the loss of time and the uncertainty which 
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must exist as to whether certain articles are in stock, or 
whether the supply is exhausted. 

Still others adopt the practice of placing the origincd 
package of each active poison in a porcelain jar and keep- 
ing these jars in a case by themselves, and at a little dis- 
tance from the dispensing counter. 

Much ingenuity nas been shown during a few years past 
in contriving bottles which may be locked automaticaUy 
in place or whose stoppers may be sealed with some 
contrivances which will insure more than ordinary at- 
tention to details in opening them. Still others are pro- 
vided with an attacnment which will ring an alarm 
either on the container itself or in some other part of the 
store. Illustrations of a number of these contrivances are 
43hown in this connection, and there are many more hav- 
ing features more or less similar. 

Albert Greenwood, of Maysville, Ky., patented a wire 
cage for inclosing a bottle so that it requires to be opened 
by liberating a catch before the bottle can be removed. 

A Qerman x>atent provides for a metallic case to be ce- 
mented to the bottom of a dispensing bottle, and contain- 
ing a bell which will be rung oy a loose clapper whenever 
the bottle is moved. In the device propos&d by Fred. 
Stockton, of Wheeling, W. Va., a metaluc spring clasp 
incloses the neck of the bottle, and holds the stopper in 
place until the clasp is removed by pulling upon the ta^ 
which depends from one side. Rather better than this is 
one of English origin, in 
which the attachment to 
the neck of the bottle is 
permanent, the stopper 
oeing unlocked by with- 
drawinga slide. 

J. B. Howell, of New- 
ton, N. J., is the paten- 
tee of a bottle-cap in 
which an interior spur 
or lug prevents the re- 
moval of the cap, unless 
it is rotated so that the 
lug follows the direction 
of the zigzag groove in 
the neck of the bottle. 

Still another variety 
of apparatus is that of 
Schuch and Wiegel, of 
Berlin, in which raising 
the bottle from the base 
shaped to receive it 
forms a connection in a 
galvanic circuit, and 
this causes an alarm- 
bell to ring, or a colored 
disc or other signal to 
be displayed at the pre- 
scription counter, until 
the DOttle is returned to 
its proper place. The 
latter would, of course, 
be the preferable ar- 
ran^ment, as it would 
avoid alarming custom- 
ers. 
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Lastly^ the require- 
ment of the Qerman 
government that the most active poisons (those coming 
under Table B, above referred to) should be kept imder 
lock and away from other articles, has been more or less 
adopted voluntarily in this country. 

A cuDboard intended for this purpose is the invention of 
Mr. Holbe, an apothecary of Berlin. As shown in the il- 
lustration, each set of poisons has a compartment by it- 
self, together with the scales, spatulas, ana other utensils 
required for their manipulation. Even when the outer 
door is opened, a separate key is required to get at the 
particular poison wanted. 

Mr. Henry Biroth, of Chicago, has suggested a somewhat 
similar, but more capacious closet, in it are compart- 
ments capable of holdinj? all the really active poisons met 
with in a pharmacy, although the caae measures only 
twenty-seven inches high, twenty-four inches broad, and 
five inches deep. According to the inventor's arrange- 
ment. No. 1 holds all the original packages of morphine ; 
No. 2, the preparations of morphine; No. 3, opium prepa- 
rations; No. 4, the cyanides; No. 5, poisonous mercurials; 
No. 6, arsenicals ; No. 7, strychnine and its poisonous com- 
pounds; No. 8, belladonna, aconite, gelsemium, andapo- 
morphine: No. 9, the stronger acids and some miscellane- 
ous articles, and No. 10, veratrura digitalis, codeine, 
veratrine, hyoscyamine, and other alkaloids. 

It has been suggested that sulphate of morphine might 
be colored with some harmless substance which would 
prevent its being mistaken for sulphate of quinine, but 
this has not met with approval. In October, 1885, the edi- 
tor of the American DRuoaisT suggested that morphine 
mieht readily be compressed into a square or oblong disc, 
with a consistence which would admit of its being handled 
or transported without loss. Each of these cakes, as a 
matter of convenience, might be made to contain exactly 
i ounce. These might also, by the same process, be made 
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to bear the name of the substance'and of the manufacturer, 
so that any person able to read would recognize the nature 
of the article, and there would belittle likelihood of its be- 
ing mistaken for something else. 

[To be continued.] 

Tinctura Quillig» N. F. 

At a recent meeting of the North British branch of the 
Pharra. Society, Mr. J. Rutherford Hill referred to the 
tincture of the U. 8. National Formulary. During the 
process by which this is made, the soap bark is boiled with 
the menstruum. For a substance containing a glucoside, 
this process seems to Mr. Hill to be unscientific, and, as 
Mr. Boa has shown, saponin is under these circumstances 
changed. Mr. Hill had prepared two tinctures, one by the 
American process, the other by cold maceration and per- 
colation. These were examined, and it was found that the 
tincture prepared in the cold yielded 4.28 per cent of ex- 
tract, and 2. 63 per cent of saponin. The American tincture 
fave 4.02 per cent of extract, and 2.30 per cent of saponin. 
L further percolation of the marc of tne first tincture in- 
dicated that it was practically exhausted, but it was found, 
that the American was incomplete. There was a popular 
impression, he said, that when heat was used the tincture 
froths and emulsifies better. Results show, however, 
that this is fallacious. On the whole the American process 
is tedious, the cold process shorter, and he suggested ma- 
cerating and percolat- 
ing with mixed spirit 
and water equal to the 
strength of proof spirit. 
The American strength 
of spirit is too low. — 
Chem, and Drugg, 

iVbte.— While the pri- 
mary obiect of the Tmc- 
tura QuillajsB of the N. F. 
was to furnish a good 
emulsifying agent, yet 
the note attiached to the 
article, that '*each 
fluidrachm represents 
10 grains of quillaja," 
would leave it to be in- 
ferred that the tincture 
is supposed to contain 
all the useful consti- 
tuents of the bark. This 
is, indeed, not the case, 
and our British critics 
are correct in pointing 
out the features which 
require correction. 
Meanwhile it may be 
noted that if the tinc- 
ture is required for 
emulsifying purposes 
within a short tune after 
being prepared, there 
is no objection to follow 
the process of the N. F. 
But if it is to be made 
for stock, it wotdd be 

E referable to make it 
y percolating quillaja, 
in fine chips, with a menstruum composed of 1 volume 
of alcohol and 2 volumes of water, so as to obtain the 
intended strength of the tincture of the N. F.— £d. Am. Dr. 

Spanish Eucalyptus Oil. 

Thb Eucalyptus globulus Labill. is the one variety of 
the more than one hundred and sixty known varieties of 
the Australian Eucalyptus tree which has been widely ac- 
cUmatized throughout Europe. In Spain this variety is 
being planted on a larger scale every year. In addition to 
the numerous ornamental eucalyptus plantations, and the 
trees planted in swampy neighborhoods for hygienic rea- 
sons, a land-owner in the province Valencia commenced 
to grow eucalyptus trees on a large scale for forestry pur- 
poses. At present he has under cultivation 17 hectares, 
or, say, 42 acres, containing about 40,000 trees, which at 
the age of between twelve and fifteen years are cut down 
every winter in the months of January and December, new 
trees being planted in their place in February and March. 

On the Valencia plantations, the yield of oil from the 
leaves has been very insignificant ; amounting only to be- 
tween 1 and 3 cwt. per annum. Atrial shipment of Span- 
ish eucalyptus oil was consigned to London last autunan, 
and sold at Is. lOid. per lb., a price at which distilling 
does not seem to pay. The distiller will not, therefore, 
send over any further shipments. — Chem, and Drugg, 
» 

Curwin's Hog-Powder.— G. C. Caldwell, of the Cornell 
University laboratory, reports the composition of a sample 
examined by him, to be: Moisture, 1.16; sulphur, 4.33; sul- 
phate of iron (copperas), 4.56; sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
6.89; chloride of sodium, 77.74; carbon, 3.53; suica, 1.64; 
phosphoric acid, a trace. That is to say, it is a mixture of 
salt, sulphur, charcoal, and copperas, for which the retail 
price of 25 cents a pound is rather high. 
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Wine from Berries and from Dried Grapes. 

For the manufacture of a good domestic beverage dif- 
ferent sorts of fruits, the residuum of pressed erapes, 
wine lees, berry fruits (also some kernel fruits, as cherries 
and plums), and dried grapes may be used. 

WINE FROM BERRIES. 

Currants and gooseberries yield almost every vear a 
good crop, and even on a small area of land they nimish 
so much iruit that, by adding the necessary water and 
sugar, a great quantity of wine can be produced. Whortle- 
berries are very abundant in some districts. The price of 
sugar being rather low. the expenses are but small. For 
1 hectoliter (nearly 264 gallons, wine measure) of good do- 
mestic beverage, suear for only about $1.75 to $2 is wanted. 
Berries contain too little sugar and, with the exception of 
thoroughly ripe blackberries and sweet cherries, too much 
acidity. The acid must, therefore, be reduced and sugar 
added. If too little water is used the wine becomes too 
sour. The wine becomes stronger or weaker according to 
the quantity of sugar added. By adding too little sugar 
*ihe wine becomes weak and not durable. The subjoined 
table shows the average contents of sugar and acid m the 
different sorts of fruit, and also the addition of water and 
sugar necessary for 10 liters of juice or 11 kilogrammes of 
fruit, in order to make either a weak kind of artificial 
beverage, a good table wine, or a liquor wine. 



Contents 

in 100 parts 

of fruit. 



Fruits. 



Addition to 10 liten. 5uloe« or 
11 kilogrammes of fruit. 




^ 



Curranto 6.4 2.1 30 4.2 5.8 7.4 1.3 

Oooeeberries 7.0 1.4 18 2 7 8.7 5.1 8.8 

Blackberries 4.0; 0.2 — 0.8 1.2 1.6 3.0 

Whortleberries. 5.0 1.7 24 3.6 5.0 6.311.0 

Raspberries 3.9 1.4 18 3.0 4.1 6.2 9.1 

Strawberries 6.3,0.9 8 1.6 2 3 3.0 5.6 

RedBiIberries 1.6| 2.3 36 5.3 7.1 8.915.2 

AgriotCherries 7.5, 1.8 16 2.4 3.4 4.5 8.1 

Sweet Cherries 10.0, 0.4 — 0.2 0.6 1.0 2A lunm/Mar 

Pl u'ns 6.10.8 6. 1.3 2.0 2.6 4.8 ^^4fm^ 

From the stone fruits the stones are to be removed bd-o f^'l***'***^*^^^ 
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fore weighing them, and before fermentation takes platjb*, 
Strawberries, gooseoerries, blackberries, and agriot cbifc-- 
ries are particularly qualified for strong and fine winx^ 
For the purpose of washing the berries and removing th 
stones, tne fruits may be grated through sieves, the holes 
of which are small enough not to allow the passing through 
of either berries or stones. Then the mashed fruits are to 
be pressed out or soaked in water, as will be described 
below. The latter proceeding is, of course, only possible 
with fruits which require a laree quantity of water. Dur- 
ing the process of mashing ana pressing the fruits, great 
care is necessary to prevent the contact of iron with the 
juice, as even very insignificant particles of it will give a 
bad taste and muddy color to the wine. Iron wine-presses 
and the lower part of the spindles are to be painted with 
iron varnish. In order to avoid the solution of iron the 
soaking out of the residuum of grapes is to be preferred to 
the pressing. Sieves made of brass are preterable, but 
must be kept very clean. The riper the fruits the better 
the wine will be. Botten fruits must be removed as much 
as possible. . , , , , 

Fermentation will be quicker the nearer the degree of 
heat is to 80", but the danger of the formation of the acetic 
acid, lactic acid, slime, etc., increases with the heat. If 
the residuum is not kept in tne liquid, it often grows very 
hot by contact with the air, and injurious decompositions 
are formed. The more favorable degree of heat for fer- 
mentation is 16' to 20' C. (12° to 16' R.). 

Berries picked in the hot part of the day are warm, and 
if gathered in large quantities in receptacles they often be- 
come very hot. In these warm, partljr already injured 
berries, an alteration can take place which is iniurious to 
the wine produced therefrom. Such fruits which ripen in 
summer snould, for this reason, be picked in the morning 
or evening, or on a cool day. In no case should they re- 
main for any length of time in large, fiUed-up recepta- 
cles. , , ^ , 

If the mash is too warm, it ought to be broueht to the 
correct degree as soon as possible, by adding cold water. 
There are cases where great quantities of grape- wine were 
spoiled only because the grapes, though of very good 
quality, had been harvested in the heat and transported a 
long distance. In those years in which the grapes are 
harvested in very warm weather, there are always more 
poor wines than when the grapes are cool before they are 
put into the tubs. It has been observed that fermentation 
does not commence soon if the berries are picked soon after 
rail) 

If the alcoholic fermentation at the correct degree of 



heat does not sufficiently commence within twenty-four 
hours, there is danger that mucila^ or lactic acid will be 
formed, or, in case of slow fermentation, even vinegar 
formation. The fermentation can be jproduced by adding^ 
compressed, artificial dry yeast, or nuid com yeast, 50 
grammes of the former or i liter of the latter to 1 hecto- 
liter. These are in the first glace added to 1 part of the mix- 
ture of su^r, water, and juice or mashed fruits. As soon 
as this is in gcxxi fermentation, it is mixed with the rest of 
the mash. As a matter of course, only the very best and 
freshest of yeast is to be used. Yeast of beer is of no use. 
One of the great difficulties in preparing berry wines is 
caused by a too slow and often incomplete fermentation. 
This is produced either by the mash having been filled into 
a barrel smoked with sulphur, or by the formation of 
acetic acid at the be^nning of fermentation, or, also, by 
the berries not containing sufficient nutritious matter in 
proportion to the yeast necessary for the fermentation of 
the sugar. 

Fermentation will be greatly accelerated by adding cur- 
rants or raisins, or cristated currants to the mixture of 
berries or their juice with sugar- water. From 1 to 2 pounds 
of currants or raisins may be added to 10 liters or 11 kilo- 
grammes of fruit. They must be quickly washed with cold 
water, then cut, added to the mixture of juice and sugar- 
water, and left therein during fermentation. For 1 pound 
of raisins, 14 liters more of water may be added. 

The air is to be carefully excluded from the surface of 
fruits left standing after having been either lyed or 
washed, and also during or after tne process of fermenta- 
tion, else a part of the alcohol will turn into acetic acid, 
causing the wine to remain muddy or slimy, and to ac- 
quire a disagreeable taste. Besides this, wine containing 
much acetic acid does not agree with many persons. Gen- 
erally, but especially with fleshy or slimy fruits, such as 
gooseberries, whortleberries, cherries, plums, etc., it is 
quite to the purpose to submit the mashed fruits, with an 
addition of a certcun quantitv of water and sugar, to the 
process of fermentation ; but this requires great precaution, 
for as soon as the fermentation commences Uie husks will 
get on the surface, and thus form a loose mass into which 
tne air will penetrate, and in a short time produce acetic 
acid. For producing berry wines or red ¥rine on a large 
scale, and when the wine ferments on the husks, the mash 
in a tub must be covered with a perforated tub-bottom 
and burdened with weights or tighUy fastened in order to 
prevent the husks from rising, and then the whole may be 
covertil, 

wine on a small scale, but yet up to 
IS best to use vessels of stoneware for 
lower part of these vessels (as used 
a sink-bottom and the mashed fruits 
again covered with a similar one. 
' le channel on the upper part of the 
laid upon it. The border of the cover 
water and entirely exclude the air. 
"crmentation has commenced, the liquid is 
drawiTSff; it is then replaced by sugar- water, poured off 
again after twelve hours, water is nrst poured on it and 
then poured off again after a lapse of time. This is re- 
peated until the required quantity of water is spent. If 
correctly executed, the husks are so thoroughly washed 
that it IS altogether useless to press them. In the fluid 
collected in a tub or bottle, the corresjponding quantity of 
sugar not yet used is dissolved. Wmes of blackberries, 
strawberries, sweet cherries, and other fruits for which 
little water is used, may be left in these vessels until fer- 
mentation is completed. For the fermentation of fluids, 
vessels of glass may be used to advantage. Such air-tight 
vessels have been tried repeatedly and proved excellent. 
Grape and berry wines remained in a warm room in 
partly-filled vfssels, without being in anyway injuriously 
affected by the air. 

The family (home) beverage and the table wine must, as 
soon as fermentation ceases, be drawn off the lees and 
filled into a slightly sulphurated tub. The strong wines 
and liquor wines may be left on the lees until they are 
quite cle£ir, and then they are likewise to be filled into a 
slightly sulphurated tub, but they are bottled only when 
they do not thicken or ferment any more. 

For the preservation of wines in bottles intended to 
stand, bottles with patent wire locks are to be selected, or 
else, after the tops of the corks are cut off, and when quite 
dry, the heads of the bottles must be dipped into hot 
p£uraffin. 

DOMESTIC BBVERAQE FROM RAISINS. 

One hundred kilogrammes of raisins are placed in a tub 
and cold water enough is poured over them just to cover 
them. After the lapse of twenty-four hours, the fluid is to 
be drawn off in a tub. The now sufficiently soaked raisins 
are then pounded or pressed through a sieve provided with 
such wide holes that whole berries cannot penetrate ; water 
is then poured over them, and removed after twenty-four 
hours. This is to be repeated until 4 or 5 hectoliters of 
water are collected in the tub, according to the strength 
wished for the beverage. The fluid is then left to ferment. 
The most favorable degree of heat for this is 15' to 20* C. 
(12* to 16* R.) ; a much higher or lower degree is to be 
avoided. If fermentation does not begin within twenty- 
four hours, then 100 Gm. of good compressed yeast, or J 
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liter ofgood liouid grain Yeast are to be added to the hecto- 
liter. Yeast of beer is not fit for use. but from 1 to 10 liters 
of yeast from good wine may be added to 1 hectoliter, pro- 
vided it be very fresh and the wine has not been drawn 
off from it too late, at least in the beginning of February. 
Old, and especially slimv wine yeast is to be carefully 
avoided, as it would make the oeverage slimy and not 
clear. As soon as fermentation ceases, the beverage is to 
be drawn off from the lees and put in a tub slightly sul- 
phurated, one slice for 10 hectoliters. 

K the beverage is desired to be a little astringent, which 
would render it more refreshing. 100 grammes of tartaric 
acid would have to be dissolved in a hectoliter. In the 
season of currants, to 100 kilogriammes of raisins about 
10.16 kilogrammes, or to 1 hectoliter of domestic beverage 
before, at, or after the fermentation, 3.4 kilogrammes of 
mashed berries, or 3.4 liters of juice of currants may be 
added. In a similar way sour grape wine or cider, or 
mashed ripe and green apples (fruit fallen off the trees), or 
their juice, may be used. 

The greatest cleanliness is to be observed in regard to 
all the vessels or receptacles into which currant wine or 
domestic beverage is put. The air is to be kept off care- 
fully from the surface of the water on the raisins and from 
the fermenting and fermented fluid. The tub is to be 
covered with a lid ; the bunghole is to be closed with a 
clean sand-bag, as long as fermentation lasts, and then by 
a well-fitting bimg. Store barrels must be kept full as 
much as possible, and must be bunged up with bungs of 
acacia or oak wood, reaching at least 15 centimeters into 
the cask. Wrapping the bungs and corks in rags is to be 
avoided. For barrels on tap, fungus guards must be used, 
or the bung, after each drawing off, must be firmly fast- 
ened again. All bungs must be kept free of mould, fungi, 
or other injurious mushrooms, which, especially after 
this, are apt to spread over the beverage or wine. For 
this purpose the bun^ are now and then to be dipped into 
spirits of wine, entirely free of bad liquor, or, better yet, 
into a solution one part of bisulphite of calcium, which 
may be kept in the cellar ready for use in a bottle with 
glass stopper.— E. Johnson, in CT. S. Consular Reports. 



Soldaini's Reagent for Gluoose. 



The Committee on Sugar of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chenusts, at their last meeting presented a 
report, through Prof. Stubbs, in which, among other in- 
teresting matters, the methods for determining invert 
sugar [fruit-sugar; eaual molecules of dextrose (or glucose) 
and levulose] were discussed. It was pointed out that 
Fehling^s solution and all reagents of similar composition 
were affected by the drawback, that they are not onl^ re- 
duced by invert sugar, but also by dextrin, and sometimes 
even by sucrose (or saccharose, that is, pure cane-su^ar). 
After a certain time, they undergo alteration (if Kept 
mixed), depositing oxide of copper, especially if exposed 
to light. 

Attention was then directed to a reagent, proposed by 
Soldaini, for the determination of invert sugar (and of 
course for glucose in general), which does not possess these 
objectionable Qualities, at least so says Degener, who has 
studied carefully its properties. 

This liquid is prepared, according to Degener, in the fol- 
lowing manner: — 40 Gm. of sulphate of copper are dis- 
solved in water, and in another vessel, 40 Gm. of carbonate 
of sodium are also dissolved in water. The two solutions 
are mixed, and the copper precipitated in the state of 
hydrobasic carbonate according to following equation: — 



CuCOi CuOHtO H- COi + 2NtisS0«. 
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nCFBOVEMSNT IN PAPEB FTLTEBS. 

MR. Edo Claassbn describes, in the American Journal 
of Pharmacy for February, an improvement in 
construction of paper filters which effects an economy of 
two-fifths in the paper necessary— an item of some 
moment when the finest grades of paper are used— and in- 
creases the rapidity of fitration, since but a single thick- 
ness of paper is employed. [This is not in accordance 
with the general belief that filtration is more rapid through 
a double than through a single filter.— Ed. Ameb. Druqq.] 
His directions are as follows: 

Patterns (corresponding with the size of the filters 
wanted, for instance with such having a nulius [semi- 
diameter] of m, 17i, 22\, 27i, 32i, 374, 42i, 60, 60, 80, and 
100 centimeters) are constructed from circular discs of 
tinned sheet iron of the same size, by cutting off somewhat 
more than one-half of the disc (see Figure 1), through 
a point distant from the edge 15, 21, 27, 33, 39, 45, 51, 60. 
72, 96, or 120 centimeters. The small section of the disc, it 
of no use for smaller patterns, may be rejected. Such a 
pattern is placed on a sheet of paper, a piece of which is 
then cut off by allowing the scissors to go around on the 
edge of the tinned iron. This piece is now folded once in 
such manner that one part entirely covers the other 
(Figure 2). It is then folded so far on the straight open 
side that both the straight sides now presented are of 
equal length. The narrow-folded side (2i centimeters in 
the case of the smallest size mentioned) is folded once 
more, after which the filter is ready for use. If the funnel 
has a wider angle than 60% the filter may be made to fit 
by folding the narrow part in the direction from a to & 
(Figure 4) : if, however, the angle of the funnel be smaller 
than 60^, the filter may be made to fit by folding the 
closed side in the direction a c (Figure 5). 



^t5u804 + 2Na,COs 
Copper Sodium 
sulphate, carbonate 

The precipitate is washed with cold water and dried. 
This precipitate (15 Gm.) is added to a verjr concentrated 
and boiling solution of bicarbonate of potassium (about 41 5 
Gm.) and agitated until the whole is completely , or nearly, 
dissolved; water is added to form a volume of 1,400 C.c, 
and the whole mass heated for two hours upon a water 
bath. The insoluble matter is filtered off, and the filtrate, 
after cooling, is of a deep blue color, and has a density of 
about 22.5" JSeaume (spec. ^rav. 1.186). The sensibility of 
this liquid is so great that it gives a decided reaction with 
0.0014 Gm. of invert sugar. The presence of sucrose in the 
solution renders this sensibility still more delicate. 

Ammoniacal salts are not hurt- 
ful to the reaction, but they do 
sometimes retain in solution a 
slight quantity of copper. 

It is then indispensable to boil 
the solution for nve minutes at 
least in order to drive off ammo- 
nia. The quantitative test for 
sugar is made in the following 
manner: 50 C.c. of Soldain^s solu- 
tion are boiled for five minutes 
upon a water-bath, and 15 C.c. of 
the sugar liquid (containing 100 
Gm. of matter in 100 C.c. of 
water) added, and boiled a^ain for 
five minutes. After a rapid cool- 
ing the liauid is thrown upon a 
Swedish niter and washed with 
water until every tr£u» of a blue 
color disappears. Then the paper 
is removed and the precipitate 
examined, which should be of a 
clear red color. 
[The amount of cuprous oxide thus obtained mav be 
^estimated by modifying the process slightly in the follow- 
ing manner. Instead of using a Swedish filter, employ a 
Gooch perforated platinum crucible with prepared as- 
bestos filter, which is dried, previous "to use, to a constant 
weight. After the precipitate has been received upon it 
and completely washed, it is again dried to constant 
weight, and the increase of weight calculated as cuprous 
oxide. We would recommend this modification in case 
Soldaini's reagent should be used for determining glucose 
in urine, as the reduction of the cuprous oxide in a current 
of hydrogen, recommended in the succeeding, is probably 
inconvenient to the average analyst of urine. Or the end 
of the reaction may be determined by acidulating a few 
drops with acetic acid and testing with ferrocyanide of 
potassium. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Rosenbaender and Schiller {Zeitschrift des Vereinsfur 
RUhenzucker-Industrie, 1887, p. 138) have determined the 
following quantitative process with this liquid: 100 to 150 
C.c. of Soldaini's solution are placed in an Erlenmayer 
flask and heated for five minutes over a gas jet. A solu- 
tion containing 10 Gm. of sugar (clarified with subacetate 
of lead if necessary) is added, and heated ag€dn for five 
minutes, always over a direct flame. This precipitates all 
the copper. Next are added 100 C.c. of distilled water, in 
order to cool the mass very quickly. The turbid liquid 
is filtered (preferably through a Soxhlet or Herzfeld filter) 
and washed with distilled water. This oxide of copper is 
reduced in a current of hydrogen and the copper is 
weighed in a metallic form, and this weight multiplied by 
0.8546 gives the weight of invert sugar. By this method 
0.01 per cent of invert sugar can be €wjcurately determined. 
Siaersky has recently offered a new volumetric method, 
based upon the use of Soldaini's solution. With sugars 
the same method as is now in use with Fehling's solution 
caxi easily be followed, watching the disappearance of the 
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blue color, and testane the end with ferrocyanide of potas- over sulphuric acid for twenty-four hours, and then 

sium and acetic acid. This process offers no serious ob- weighed. ,.,... . .. , . , „^, 

jections common to Fehling's Solution, but is inapplicable The alkalme solution is now ajgam ajjidulated and 

to colored sugar solutions, such as molasses, etc. For the shaken with ether. Ihe ethereal solution <«); <^^*ainin^ 

last the following is recommended: 25 Gm. of molasses the cunds. is first treated with soda solution, the aqueous 

are dissolved in 100 C.c. of water and subacetate of lead portion removed, acidulated with sulphuric acid, and 

added in sufficient quantities to precipitate the impurities, shaken with ether. The ethereal solution is ^epnv^ of 

the volume raised to 200 C.c, and filtered. To 100 C.c. of water by chloride of calcium the ether carehiUy dissipat- 

the filtrate are added 25 C.c. of concentrated solution of ed, and the residue, after drymg over sulphunc acid, 

carbonate of sodium, agitated, and filtered again. 100 C.c. ^£J?^®^; , .^ i r* / ^^ «v^„« ^\ #w>-« ^u^ 4^*««f 

of the second filtritefwith excess of lead removed, is Theethere^ residue left (see above a) from the toeat- 

taken for analysis. On the other hand, 100 C.c. of Sol- ment witbsoda solution contams the p/ienp/s These are 

daini's solution are put into a fiask of Bohemian glass and determined by dehydrating, carefuUy dissipating the 

heated five minutes over an open fiame. The sugar solu- ether, drving over sulphunc acid and weighing, 

tion is now added litUe by Uttle, and the heating con- . The soda m both creohns was determmed in the foUow- 

tinned for five minutes. Binally, the heat is withdrawn, ing manner: .^.^^^v* »_ u-j 

and the liquid cooled by pouring in 100 C.c. of cold water. Weighed portions (about 3 Gm ) of each were carboniaed 

It is next filtered through a Swedish filter, washed with m a platinum capsule, the residue moistened with sul- 

hot water, letting each washing run off before another ad- phunc acid, and the excws driven off by heat, th^ car- 

dition. Three or four washings wiU generally remove com- Donate of ammomum added, and the mass ignited to a 

pletely the alkaline reaction. The precipitate is then constant weight. «^«f„,„,«„ «.„«u 

washed through a hole in the filter into a ^sk, removing . Artmann's creolm yielded an ash containing mucli 

the last trace of copper. 25 C.c. of normal sulphuric acid ^''2?- , „ . ^, ix r x^ i • 

are added with two or three crystals of chlorate of potas- The following are the results of the analysis: 

sium, and the whole gently heated to dissolve completelv AitmAnn. Peanon (Jeyes). 

the oxide of copper, which is transformed into copper sul- Hydrocarbons 84.9 56.9 

phate, according to equation: Phenols .'..'..* 8.4 22.6 

Adds 1.5 0.4 

8Cu,0 + 6H,804 + KCIO, = 6CUSO4 + 6H,0 + KCL Sodium ...0.8 2.4 

rm. riu- -j-j^ •jui.jj It wiU be Boeu that the two products differ Considerably . 

The excess of sulphunc acid is detormmed by a standard ^he proportion of the phenols to the hydrocarbons in Art- 

amnioma solution (semi-normal), of which the best m- ^^^g,g ^^^^j^ ^^ ^^ 1 ^^ 25; in Jeyes' (Peareon's) creolin, 

dicator is the sulphate of copper itself. When the deep -t a^o 5 1 j v ^ 

blue color gives Pia^ ^ a greenish tinge, the titration is Both * products, therefore, have, aside of the name, but 

complied.. The method of titration is performed as fol- ^^^1^ j^ common. 

lows: Having cooled the contents of the flask, aquan- The author adds: **Itis self-evident that preparations 

tity of anamonia equivalent to 25 C.c of normal sulphunc ^^ different composition must exercise unequal effects upon 

acid 18 added From a burette |raduated into one-tenth ^^^ organism. Moreover, the difference in the results Ibtas 

C.C., Btand^d sulphunc acid is dropped m drop.by drop, y^^ aWdantly demonstrated by my experiments, which 

2§l^*'''^^>?^^ addition. The blue color disappears ^^ before a medical audience [and which the author 

w'ftf*' *^,^**^^^ to reappear after shaking. When the promSes to pubUsh soon]. The m^e of preparing both 

last trace of ammoma is saturated the titration is com- products is kept secret by the manufacturt^rs Neverthe- 

J^hl^U^i'ii. '^f ^T^^. ^^ A ^"""^ (i^H. ff'-^'^J'^?' less, these products are used medicinaUy in spite of the 

i^^^^Ji'f^^L?! ^'^' '^ "^^ ^""^wi?^ burette, which is fact that their composition (and they ire by no means 

^^t^f^Qi*? *i'^?i?^'' precipitated. The equivalent of harmless nostra) hainot been sufficiently determined." 
copper IS 81.7, and the normal acid equivalent is 0.0317 of 
copper. Multiplying the copper found by 3,546 we have 

the invert sugar. A Blank titration is needed to axjcurately Testing Phenaoetin for Antifebrin. 

detemune the slight excess which gives the pale green xobi.xihi xruvixauoi.xu *«x auhuouxux. 

tinge. This process is to be highly recommended if experi- Hirschsohn gives the foUowing method to detect the 

ments show it to be as accurate in our hands as it has in presence of annfebrin in phenacetin — which seems to be 

^'rance. an adulteration repeatedly observed. 

On shaking antifebrin with water of about 15* C. and 

The Composition of Creolin. ^^l?^ .*? **^® ^tnte an equal volume of bromine water 

uv wwiuifWBAMwu *#x wA«^xxu. ^j^^ liquid loses ite color, and there are crystals separated 

Th. Wbyl has made an investigation of the new anti- S^^V/S^^^f, ''^hf Ifil-Sf^^^^^ ^^^^r' 

septic, creolin, of which there are two brands in the mar- NH.CH.CO. If phenacetin is treated in this manner, 

ket, and he has reported his results to the German Chemi- pcit^er disappearance of color nor formation of crystals 

cal Society *® observed. 

We abstract the foUowing from the BeHchte (1889, No. 1). , ^* \*^ ^a^^c ^<>r^ *)ehavior upon which Hirschsohn 

Artmann's Creolin appearsinform of a dark-brown, oily, bases his method of t^tmg. ^ . «« 

syrupy Uquid, having Vs^ng but not disagreeaWe odw Experiments showed that, when phenacetin contams 20 

oV^^diLfor sometime, p^ticularly^n ^1^ wiSi P!^.^tll« ^il^S^ 

ice, hard, ^fiiite crystals sepw-ate from it. These consist crystals are formed. If only 10 per cent of antifebnn are 

of naphthalin. They are sublimable, melt at 79-80'' C. and Pr^gent the color is not discharged at on<». but crystals 

boil 1^ 216-218° C *«vc»wf«r-«v v/. €»«« make their appearance. In presence of 5 per cent, the 

This brand of creolin is scarcely soluble in water, but "^tk ."^^i^f; ^^ m^.'L^'2i!!!X>^«^^^nc. 

forms an emulsion with it. It is easily soluble in ilco- T*"® reaction may be rendered more delicate by addmg 

hol,chloroform,andinamixtureof equalvolumesofalco. only one-half volume of bromme water to one volumeol 

hoi and ether "^® nitrate. 

In ether it is but little soluble, but this liquid dissolves .ute/J^I il^'^iylTl^^^^^^^^^ probably escape 

the naphthaUn and other hydrocarbons. **^ test.]— After Fharm. Zeit /. liusa, 

Pearson^s Creolin behaves towards water, alcohol, and 

chloroform like Ajianann's, but differs from the latter by Alteration of Morphine 

being soluble m ether. x.^i«7*.»u**#*» x,m. mmm^xim^^u^a^s^. 

Weyl found neither carbolic acid nor nitrobenzol in Art- On the changes which morphine undergoes, Lama 

mamrs creolin. The nitrobenzol was tested for by attempt- makes the following statemento (in BtUl. Acad. ray. de 

ing to reduce it to aniline. Pearson^s product contains Mid. de Beige) : 

only very minute traces of carbolic acid; nitrobenzol was 1. Solutions of morphine in redistilled water, kept from 

not tested for in this case. air and hght, keep indefinitely. If cloudiness occurs, this 

Both products contain those portions of coal-tar which is due to the formation of micro-organisms. A yellow 

boil between 210 and 380** C, that is, mainly the hydrocar- color, acid reaction, and the separation of crystals are 

bons and phenols of the heavy oil €md of the anthracene caused either by light or by organized ferments. The vel- 

oO. The phenols are combined with soda. It is probably low color is caused oy the transformation of morphine into 

through these ''phenolates'' that the hydrocarbons are an amorphous substance, which appears to be the mor- 

kept in solution. phetin or Marchand. Crystals are produced by the oxida- 

The analysis of both producto was carried out in the fol- tion of morphine to oxy morphine (that is, '* oxydimor- 

lo wing manner : phine ") . 

Portions of 10 Gm. each are mixed with 200 C.c. of The acid reaction is caused by the generation of 

water, stroMly acidulated with diluted sulphuric acid, morphetin, andof thesalteof oxydimorphine. In aqueous 

well agitated, and then extracted with ether in a separat- solutions of salts of morphine no apomorphine is pro- 

ingfunnel. duced. 

The ethereal extract is treated with solution of soda. 2. In the circulation, morphine is oxidized to oxydimor- 

The separated alkaline solution is again treated several phine, and the latter elimmated by the urine. As this 

times more with small quantities of ether. The united oxidation is not always perfect, unchanged morphine is 

etherealextracts, which contain the ^2/^rocar&on8, are de- sometimes found in the urine. In cases of poisoning, 

S rived of water by contact with calcium chloride, then therefore, oxydimorphine should first be looked u>r.—lfag. 

Itered, the ether cautiously evaporated, the residue dried of Ph, 
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MisoellaneouB FormulsB. 

The following are taken from the private formula book 
of an old pharmacist: 

Sachet Miocture. 

Coriander 4 oz. 

Orris Root 4 " 

Boee Leaves. 4 ** 

Lavender Flowers 2 " 

Maoe i" 

Cinnamon i '* 

Cloves i " 

Calamus 4 " 

Tincture of Musk 80 min. 

Comminute the solids, sprinkle over them the tincture 
and inclose in bags whicn are to be well sewed. 

Dr. Rush's Dentrifice. 

Cinchona, powd 4 parts. 

Charcoal, powd 4 " 

Myrrh,powd 3 •* 

Bitartrate Potassium 1 part. 

Woodhouise's Indelible Ink, 

Nitrate Silver. . ^ . 1 tr. oz. 

Infusion of Nutgalls 120 min. 

Acacia 120 gr. 

Water 8fl.oz. 

Dissolve the nitrate of silver in 4 fl. oz. of water. In 
the remainder of the water dissolve the acadia and add the 
infusion. Then mix the two liquids. The infusion of nut- 
galls is made by pouring 1 oz. of boiling water upon 30 
grains of powdered nut^lls. 

Lacquer for Brass. 

Turmeric, powd 1 tr. oz. 

Annatto,best i " 

Saffron, Spanish 1 " 

Shellac 8 " 

Alcohol 16fl. oz. 

Digest the first three ingredients with the alcohol for 
twenty-four hours, then dissolve the shellac in the liquid. 

Cologne. 

Oil Bergamot 680 min. 

'• Neroli 80 «• 

"Rose 60 " 

Musk 10 gr. 

Tinot. Vanilla laOmin. 

Eztr.Jasmin 680 «« 

" Violet 680 " 

Deodorized Alcohol 7 pints. 

Water 10fl.oz. 

Mix the oils and extracts with 6i pints of deodorized al- 
cohol, digest the musk with the remaining half pint at a 
gentle heat, in a closed bottle, for twenty-four hours, then 
add to the other liquid, add the water, cool, and filter. If 
convenient, set aside for some weeks before filtering. 



IN /\/ , 
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Administration of Sulphonal.— Peter Boa, in a naper 
recently read on this subject before the Edinburgh Chem- 
ists' Assistants' Association, says: It may be worth noting 
that a little spirit and water seems the best vehicle for 
sulphonal. Any convenient spirit may be used, such as 
brandy, whiskey, or tincture of cardamoms. From a tea- 
spoon nil to a tablespoonful, according to the size of the 
dose of sulphonal, should be put into a wineglass, 6md the 
dose of sulphonal added. The sulf>honal sinks, and when 
water is added and the mixture stirred, it diffuses beauti- 
fully. With water only it persistently floats. 

Note on Male Fern.— Dr. de Man publishes, in the 
T?ierapeut. Monatshefte, some important notes on the use 
of male fern, confir nung the statements made some months 
ago by Professor Gterhardt. The principal requirement 
seems to be to give larger doses of the remedy in cases of 
tape-worm than have hitherto been considered sufficient. 
In twenty-seven cases which the author records, all suc- 
ceeded, the extract being taken in some cases in quantities 
rem i up to 5 drachms, or even 1 oz., in single doses. Of 
ourse, precautions have to be taken, as poisonous symp- 
oms may sometimes supervene.— CAi^m. and Drugg. 



APPARATUS FOB WSXG-HIirG- UPOIT TABED 
FELTEBS. 

i VNE of the inconveniences of weighing upon tared filters 
\ / consists in this, that the filter (if a paper one) must 
be taken out of the tunnel, and either put between watch- 
glasses or into a special weighing bottle, since it is impos- 
sible to make correct weighmgs when the filter is exposed 
to the air. 

The apparatus devised by Prof, de Koninck, of Liege, 
does away with this drawback. It consists of a very thin 
and light funnel A, the exit-tube of which, which is thin 
and short, is ground into the upper part of the tube B. 
This arrangement permits the tunnel bein^ connected 
with the filter-pump. As soon as the filtration and the 
washing of the precipitate upon the filter is completed, the 
funnel with filter is removed to a drying oven, then 
covered with a elass-plate C and allowed to cool in the ex- 
siccator. Finally it is placed upon the tripod D, wherebv 
the access of air to the neck is at the same time prevented, 
and l^e whole weighed. 

The same principle may, of course, also be used, when 
filtering through glass-wool or asbestos. In this ccbse, the 
filtering media are preferably put into funnel tubes which 
may bwB closed with a ground cap.— After Zeitsch. f. angew. 
Chem., 1888, 689. 




IMPBOVED FlLTEB-STAin>. 

THE following paper by D. E. Dott was recently read be- 
fore the Society of Chemical Industry, at Edinburgh: 

While great improvements have been effected on the 
finer kincbof laboratory apparatus^within the past few 
years, and instruments of precision have been carried to 
great perfection, the simpler yet essential appliances have 
been rather neglected. Among these latter may be counted 
filter-stands. As ordinarily constructed, they have three 
principal defects. Firstly, they are made to stand on a 
flat wooden base, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
they are made to stand on their feet; whence it results, 
either from an original defect in the workmanship or, 
more often, from the wood having warped, that the appa- 
ratus stands unsteadily. With such a niter-stand one ue- 
quently finds that just as the filter is being filled, on ac- 
count of the alteration in the centre of gravitv of the 
system, there is a sudden jerk, bv which some of the liquid 
is thrown up on the sides of tne funnel; and generally 
there are all the inconveniences of a shaky piece of ap- 
paratus. Secondlv, the opening in the arm for the support 
of the funnel is afways either too large for small funnels 
or too small for large fimneis. Thirdly, the openings are 
rarelv made at the proper angle of 60**, but are more often 
simply cut straight through, with perpendicular sides, the 
result being that the fimnel has a tendency to fall to one 
side. 

The filter-stand illustrated has been devised to remedy 
these defects. As is done with optical instruments, it is 
made to stand on three feet to insure steadiness. Stability 
can never be relied on in a four-footed instrument, as even 
although it is truly made, the least irregularity of the 
table will render it unsteady. The arm has been pierced 
with two holes, so as to make it suitable for both large and 
small funnels, and the bevelling of the holes has been done 
as nearly as possible at the correct angle. Filter-stands 
should never be varnished. The tendency of varnish is to 
cause the movable parts to become fixed, and it is besides 
acted upon by many of the solutions in constant use. The 
best plim is to rub over all wooden appcuratus with a little 
boiled linseed oil, which sufficiently preserves the wood, 
and renders it non-absorbent. 



Bouohardat^s Gout Pills.— Compound extract of colo- 
cynth, 20 parts; extract of colchicum, 20 parts; extract of 
opium, 1 part. Make into pills weigmng 15 centigrammes 
[2i grains] each. 
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The True Color of Bodies. 



The true color of bodies, M. Govi thinks, is in many 
cases unknown to us. In a communication read, on Octo- 
ber 11th, before the Academy of Sciences, he attributed 
our ignorance to the imperfect nature of sunlight, which 
lacks several colors— that of the sodium rays, for instance, 
being absent from the solar atmosphere, w hen biniodide 
of mercury or minium is viewed under sodium light, both 
stiU appear of a bright vellow hue, while under the ordi- 
nary orange portion of the spectrum they are quite black. 
Bimodide of mercury and vermilion, both sensibly alike 
in sunlight, are, in sodium light, the first bright yellow 
and the second dark brown. In the same manner M. 
Gk)vi thought bodies now considered black would prove to 
have a color of their own could they be viewed under a 
proper light ; and it is only when we nave a complete light, 
representing the whole spectrum, that we shall be able to 
really know the true color of bodies. The foregoing is a 
brief outline of the paper read before the meeting, but it 
is to be published in full in the Comjfiea Rendua. and will 
no doubt prove of no little scientific interest.— C/iem. and 
Drugg. 

Assay of Chloral-Hydrooyanate. 

Chloral-htdrocyakate has been recommended some 
time a^o as a substitute for hydrocyanic acid or cyanides 
in medicine, as it is of constant composition, perfectly 
stable and manageable, and readily assayed. In our judg- 
ment, this substance really deserves the attention of the 
medical profession, and ought to find speedy introduction. 

There is at present an argument being carried on be- 
tween several authorities, on the best method of assaying 
the compound. 

Utscher recommended methods involving the use of a 
silver salt and of iodine, but Scharges found that by these 
methods he obtained results ten per cent lower than could 
be obtained by converting into sulpho-cyanide of copper. 
The latter author also found that when chloral h^dro- 
cyanate is heated with caustic alkali and alcohol, isonitrile 
is formed, which is easily recognized bv its penetrating, 
characteristic odor. Besides, some ethylamine is ^so pro- 
duced as an intermediary product, and further on carbyl- 
amine. Moreover, the author points out that the cyanide 
of potassium which is formea from the chloral hydro- 
cyanate by the reaction with the caustic alkali is partly 
decomposed into formate of potassium and ammonia, 
when its aqueous or alcoholic solution is warmed. Hence, 
a portion of the cyanogen is destroyed, and escapes the 
assay with silver salt and iodine. For this reason the 
author prefers the estimation of the cyanogen as sulpho- 
cyanide of copper. 

Chloral-hydrocyanate is otherwise known as the nitrile 
of trichloracetic acid : CC1..CH(0H).CN. Every 100 parts 
of it correspond to 15.6 parts of anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid. The substance is very soluble in water, cQcohol, and 
ether, and it is very stable, both in the dry form and in solu- 
tion. While passing through the body it is decomposed, 
exerting the full physiological effects of the proportion of 
hydrocyanic acid contained therein. If it is desired to pre- 
pare a solution corresponding in strength to the officinal hy- 
drocyanic acid (of 2 per cent HCN), 12.9 parts of chloral 
hydrocyanate are dissolved in enough distilled water to 
make 100 parts. A ''bitter-almond water," equivalent 
to that of the German Pharmacopoeia, may be prepared 
by dissolving 6.5 parts of the salt m enough distilled water 
to make 1,000 parte. 

Systematic Examination of Sulphate and 
Hydrochlorate of Quinine. 

The examination of these quinine salts has caused quite 
a number of processes to be devised, but not one of these 
can be relied upon in furnishing a positive answer regard- 
ing the purity of these salts. To frame a method which 
allowed the presence or absence of the more frequently 
occurring impurities, such as quinidine, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidine, to be proven in a simple and comparatively 
rapid manner, the majority of the published processes 
were carried out and their merits and defects ascertained ; 
as the result, the following compilation has been found to 
work successfully. 



J^or Sulphate, 
1 Qm. with 15 Co. 



For Hydrochlorate, 

1 Gm. and a solution of 0.4 
Gm. sodium sulphate in 1 Co. 
water, with 80 C.c. 

of distilled water are agitated for five minutes, and filtered. 
To the filtrate is added 0.5 Gm. Bochelle salt, agitated for 
five minutes, allowed to stand five minutes and filtered ; 
the precipitate of tartrates is collected on a small filter 
and reserved, the filtrate for the 

B, Detection of quinidine and cinchonine is divided into 
two portions, one of which is reserved ; to the other add 
one orop of water of ammonia, and allow to stand for a 
few moments. 

1. The solution remains clear; absence of quinidine and 
cinchonine; proceed E. 



2. The solution becomes turbid; presence of quinidine 
and cinchonine, or both; proceed C, 

C. Detection of Quinidine. To the reserved portion 
(see B), add 0.5 Gm. KI, shake for five minutes, eUlow to 
stand for same time. Besult : 

1. The solution remains clear, if quinidine is absent; 
proceed D. 

2. The solution becomes turbid or deposits resinous pre- 
cipitate. In this case cinchonine must first be tested for, 
according to D, and then 

a. In absence of cinchonine, the turbidity with El in- 
dicates the presence of quinidine ; proceed E, 

b. In presence of cinchonine, tne ammoniacal solution 
in B is filtered, the precipitate washed with distilled 
water and the thalleioquin reaction * carried out with the 
precipitate. If the intense green color is produced, there 
IS quinidine present; if the green color is not produced, 
quinidine is absent. Proceed E. 

D. Detection of Cinchonine. The liquid after addition 
of KI is filtered, and one drop water of ammonia added ; 
set aside for a few minutes ; there results : 

1. Perfectly clear solution, in absence of cinchonine. 
Proceed -K. 

2. Turbid solution, if cinchonine is present. Proceed E, 

E. Detection of Cinchonidine. It in the foregoing 
examination cinchonine or quinidine is found, the precipi- 
tate of tartrates (see A) is carefully washed with 15 to 20 
C.c. Bochelle salt solution (1 to 20) ; were these alkaloids 
not foimd this washing is superfiuous. The precipitate 
is dissolved off the filter by use of 3 C.c. dilute RAO* (1 
to 20); to the solution, 2 C.c. ether and 1 C.c. water of 
ammonia are added; the mixture is well shaken for one 
minute and allowed to stand at rest five minutes. This 
shaking and allowing to stand is repeated several times 
(the time allowed not to exceed a half -hour). Notice: 

1. The ethereal layer and the sides of the test tube re- 
main perfectly clear in absence of cinchonidine. 

2. The ethereal layer and the sides of the test tube be- 
come cloudy, if cinchonidine is present. 

Remarks referring to Quinine containing Quinidine. By 
this method one-fourth or one-half per cent quinidine can- 
not be detected. Often 1 or 2 per cent quinidine will give no 
reaction with KI, but its presence can be ascertained by 
the addition of water of ammonia, which is a more delicate 
test. In the examination of quinine with 10 per cent 
quinidine nothing extraordinary is noticed, but in pres- 
ence of 15 per cent and more of this alkaloid it is noticed 
on addition of Bochelle salt that the tartrates are not pre- 
cipitated ; this does not, however, interfere with the fur- 
ther detection of quinidine. Should more than 15 per 
cent quinidine be suspected, more KI must be used, other- 
wise it must be fearea that the quinidine is not thoroughly 
precipitated and, later, may be mistaken for cinchonine. 
As a large percentage of quinidine prevents the separation 
of the tartrates and, as was found by special experiments, 
quinine sulphate mixed with quinidine sulphate is more 
difficultly soluble than the pure salt, there appears to 
exist a dependency between the two alkaloids. 

Bemarl^ referring to Quinine containing Cinchonidine. 
One-half per cent of cinchonidine is easily detected within 
half an hour. Should the per cent of cinchonidine be so 
minute that a precipitate cannot be clearly distinguished, 
absence of the alkaloid must be decided, as the reaction is 
so characteristic that there can absolutely be no mistake. 
With 1 per cent the reaction is more decided; with 2 per 
cent there appears a deposit in the ether. Cinchondine is 
recognized by the capillary rising of the precipitate beyond 
the ethereal layer, immediately after shaking the solution. 
Care must be exercised that not every slight turbidity at 
the line of contact of the two liquids be pronounced as 
cinchonidine, only in case the precipitate is capillanly at- 
tracted by the siae of the test tube can there be no doubt 
regarding its presence. If the quinine contains 10 per cent 
cinchonidine, there appears at the line of contact of the two 
liquids a white cretaceous ring. Cinchonidine, in the 
absence of quinine, is separated as a white precipitate in 
the ethereal layer. 

Bemarks referring to Quinine containing Cinchonine. 
One per cent cinchonine is easily recognirod: the more 
cinchonine present in the quinine the greater tne precipi- 
tate with water of ammonia. When more than 5 per cent 
cinchonine is present, there forms on addition of KI a 
turbidity of cinchonine hydriodate which can easily be 
mistaken for separated quinidine; 10 per cent causes a 
precipitate of a tenacious character similar to quinidine 
nydnodate.— C. HncLBia in Pharm. Zeitsch. /. Ruasl,; after 
The Analyst, 



Alstonia Constriota in place of Hop8.~Merck states 
that there is much demand for the bark of Alstonia con- 
stricta for use in foreign breweries, where it is used as a 
substitute for hop bitter in the preparation of pale ale for 
expoi*t. It is said to produce neither heeulache nor the 
other impleasant symptoms caused by the hop bitter. 



* Bzcen of chlorine water prerents the thalleioqain reaction, while 
of ammonia f ayora it. 
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EDITORIAL. 



WB are frequently requested by correspondents to indi- 
cate to them some special source of information on 
some particular subject, as for instance, when some one 
desires to learn all about the chemistry, properties, and 
uses of nigroeine, or the manufacture of yeast, or certain 
kinds of essential oils, and an endless variety of other sub- 
jects. In giving the desired information, we always aim 
at mentioning those works which, in our judgment, give 
the fullest and most recent account of the subject. It 
happens sometimes that our correspondents send back 
word that the books we have mentioned are of no use to 
them, as they cannot read them, being in foreign lan- 
guages, and they ask us to name others, printed in English. 
Now, regarding this, we would like to say that we always 
prefer to give to our inquiiters, firaty the titles of English 
printed works, provided there are any known to us which 
just cover the subject inquired about. It is not always 
possible to find equally good works, in different languages, 
treating of the same subject. If any one really wants reli- 
able information, he should not go to second or third class 
authorities, but only to those of the first class. And if the 
latter happen to be written in a foreign language, the in- 
quirer should assume the task of finding some one who, 
either as a favor or for money, shall translate for him 
such passages as may be required. There are many sub- 
jects on which, just at this moment, there are more ex- 
haustive works in English than in other languages 
(as for instance, on the manufacture of steel, on min- 
eralogy, etc). Again, there are subjects on which the 
best works are in German. Indeed, there are many in 
this language which are indispensable as works of refer- 
ence, and which scientific workers cannot afford to do with- 
out (for instance, Beilstein'a *'Handbuch d. Organischen 
Chemie,'' Kick u. Gintl, '* Technologisches Lezikon,^' etc., 
etc.). And so it is with French literature and others. We 
would not deem our advice as being of any benefit, if we 
were to restrict ourselves always to English works. Some- 
times we hear the remark made: '' What is the use of put- 
ting foreign works in one's library? The English literature 
is surely of rapid enough growth and large enough to ab- 
sorb and comprise all that may have been published in 
other languages, and is worth preserving.'' This is true 
only to a certain extent. That the facts of science and the 
results of Ihistorical research obtained in other countries 



will be incorporated into English literature is just as sure 
as that new facts and results first made known in English 
will eventually be published in other literatures. But 
neither is this reciprocal process always very rapid, nor 
are the depositories of the matter always very accessible 
or convenient. If one work can be pointed out in any one 
language which comprises all that is known on a subject, 
so far as a particular inquirer needs it, that is the work for 
him to consult. He may possibly find the whole of the 
same information in works of another language, but he 
may be compelled to pick it together from a dozen or more 
volumes. The principle which guides us in this matter is 
the same which should be kept in view when collecting a 
reference library for one's personal use, viz., "Always get 
the most comprehensive, best, and most recent work on 
any subject, even though it be printed in a foreign lan- 
guage. Of course, some discretion as to foreign languages 
must be exercised. But so far as (German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish is concerned, there will probably be little dif- 
ficulty in obtaining help to read works printed in these 
languages. 



IT has often seemed to us desirable for the interests of the 
pharmacists of this locality that there should be more 
general agreement with regard to the prices which maybe 
charged with propriety for prescriptions. Every one 
agrees that a higher remuneration is proper for this class 
of product than for the mere sale of commodities which 
involve less responsibility, time, proficiency, and expense, 
and we think it will be readily granted, also, that the lo- 
cation of the store should have some influence, since 
the elements of rent and maintenance vary greatly be- 
tween an establishment in a fashionable or choice business 
neighborhood and one located in the midst of less expen- 
sive surroundings. That such considerations do not always 
influence the dispenser, and that there is practically no 
uniformity in the basis for a charge, is unquestionably the 
case in many instances; and as an illustration we will 
mention one which lately came to our attention. A pre- 
scription for four ounces of Dobell's solution cost at one 
store 60 cents, it was refilled at another for 30 cents, and 
at still another at 15 cents. It can hardly be expected that 
the person who paid these varying pricesshould fail to con- 
sider that the first two were instances of egregious over- 
charging, since the one who charged but 15 cents was not 
likely to dispense a prescription for less than its value. 

We will not undertake to say which of these three 
charges was the more nearly correct, but we wiU add that 
all three of the stores were in first-class neighborhoods ; 
that the rental jyaid by the first two cannot be very dif- 
ferent, and that the third was not known as a " cutter." 

The point we wish to make is the desirability of secur- 
ing greater uniformity upon some basis; since a disparity 
like the one we have mentioned is a source of injury to 
the entire profession. 



A New Element Combined with Nickel and Cobalt. 

SOME time ago, the cable announced that Dr. Eriiss, of 
Munich, had succeeded in decomposing nickel and 
cobalt. The first authentic reports of the discovery have 
since then reached us, and from these we learn that nickel 
and cobalt still exist as elements, but that both metals 
have been found to be accompanied by a probably new 
element which has heretofore been entirely overlooked. 
Dr. Eriiss made the discovery in conjunction with F. W. 
Schmidt, and the first report is contained in the Beriehte 
(1889, 11), from which we abstract the essential parts. 

The atomic weight of gold having not long ago been re- 
determined by Dr. Kriiss with the utmost care, it was pro- 
posed to re-determine those of nickel and cobalt by means 
of a gold-salt. Without entering into minute details, it 
suffices to state that it was attempted to precipitate metal- 
lic gold from a neutral solution of the chloride by either a 
nickel or a cobalt salt. If this reduction took place quan- 
titatively, one method of settling the atomic weights of the 
latter would be at hand. It was, however, found that 
there was always a loss which could not be accounted for 
by charging it to analytical errors. 

After a solution of gold chloride had been reduced as 
far as possible by cobalt, the remainder of the solutiQu 
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was treated with sulphurous acid to throw down the re- 
mainder of the gold. The latter was then washed, the 
first portion of the wash- water, containing chloride of 
cohalt, having a red color. This soon faded and passed 
over into a faint green tint. This portion was collected 
separately, evaporated, and ignited, when a small residue 
was left which dissolved in warm, concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid with a fine green color. On cooling the liquid 
hecame almost colorless. 

With nickel in place of cohalt, similar results were 
obtained. 

In order to obtain larger quantities of the unknown sub- 
stance, various experiments were made, and enough was 
finally obtained to serve for preliminary jtrials. 

The authors are extremely reserved in their statements 
concerning the supposed new substance, as they do not 
wish to announce anything which has not yet been abso- 
lutely demonstrated, but they expect to be able in a short 
time to make a definite report. 

Meanwhile they give an account of the peculiar proper- 
ties of the substance, so far as reagents, etc., have per- 
mitted conclusions: 

An acid solution of the chloride is not precipitated by 
hydrosulphuric acid; but a neutral solution, treated with 
sulphide of ammonium, throws down a blackish sulphide. 
Ammonia throws down from the chloride solution very 
voluminous white flakes, which resemble hydrated zinc or 
aluminum oxides. An excess of ammonia does not redis- 
solve the precipitate. 

Solution of potassa likewise precipitates a snow-white 
hydroxide, not soluble even in a large excess of the pre- 
cipitant. This shows it is distinct from alumina. The strong- 
ly acid chloride solution possesses the peculiar greenish- 
yellow tint which first drew the attention of the observers 
to it. When perfectly dry and free from acid, the chloride 
is whitiC and yields a colorless solution with water. If 
vapors of hydrochloric acid are allowed to come in con- 
tact with the white chloride, it again assumes a greenish 
tint and yields a tinted solution with water. 

The metal (element) was obtained from the chloride both 
by electrolysis and by reduction with hydrogen. It had a 
black color; in thin sheet, brownish-black, and is easily 
soluble in acids, if separated in the cold by electrolysis; 
much more difficultly, however, if reduced, in a current 
of hydrogen, at a red or white heat. 

ITew " Cooaines.'* 

As already announced in a previous issue, Alfred Ein- 
hom has succeeded not only in making cocaine, the 
alkaloid of coca leaves, artificially from benzoyl-ecgonine, 
by introducing into it the methyl group, but he has also 
found that a whole series of other '* cocaines " may be ob- 
tained by causing other groups to enter instead of the 
methyl group. In a recent paper (Ber, d. Deuisch. Chem. 
Oes.), he announces and describes three such compounds, 
one of which is the lower homologue of true cocaine, while 
the others are metameric or higher homolog^ues. Two of 
these could not be obtained in a crystalline form, but only 
in form of oil. The third, however, as well as the salts of 
all three, are crystallizable. Whether any of these new 
'* cocaines " possess special therapeutic properties has not 
yet been ascertained, or at least not been announced. It 
is not improbable that some of them will be found ser- 
viceable. 

Artificial Sugar. 

THB problem of producing cane sugar synthetically, 
though still far removed from the point when it can 
be used practically, has been brought another step nearer 
solution by the continued researches of Emil Fischer, in 
conjunction with Julius Tafel. In a recent paper, pub- 
lished in the Berichte (1889, 97) they give the results of 
their researches, the most remarkable of which is, that 
they have succeeded, for the first time, in producing a 
sugar which can be fermented by yeast, like the natural 
sugars. The only difference from the latter is this, that 
the artificial sugar is optically inactive, but the discoverers 
hope to obtain optically active sugars by means of fer- 
mentation. The new sugar has, provisionaUy, been called 
acro9e. The starting point is glycerin, from which, by 
way of its decomposition product, aoroUin^ two new kinds 



of sugar: CtHitOt had already some time ago been pre- 
pared by the authors, by means of treatment with ba^ta 
or alkalies. One of these sugars had been designated 
alpha'acrosazon. It has now been found that this latter 
may be piu^y converted, by means of hydrochloric acid, 
into a new substance, resembling glucoson, which the 
authors term €dpha-acro9on. When this is treated, in a 
dilute aqueous solution, with zinc-dust and acetic acid 
it is completely reduced inside of one hour. The mixture 
is then treated with hydrosulphuric acid, the precipitate 
filtered off and the filtrate evaporated in a vacuum. The 
residue is dissolved in absolute alcohol, the solution 
filtered, and the filtrate, after being highly concentrated, 
mixed with much ether. This precipitates the new sugar, 
acrosSy in colorless fiakes, which soon change to a syrup, 
and has the greatest resemblance to natural sugars, 
having a sweet taste, reducing Fehling's solution, and 
responding to other tests characteristic of sugars. 

Permanent OaSbine Salts. 
'M'BSCK some time ago announced that he has succeeded 
^^ in producing true salts of caffeine with citric, cin- 
namic, and hydriodic acids, which did not decompose or 
split up when coming in contact with water. It will be 
remembered that Prof. J. U. Lloyd (see New Rem., 1881, 
38) succeeded in preparing crystallized caffeine citrate, 
but this salt did not bear solution in water without decom- 
position. In what manner Merck succeeded in producing 
a permanent salt is not stated. But the citrate, as now 
available, is stated to be soluble in 30 parts of water at 

Mr. H. V. Dakbrs, of 46 Liberty street. New York, 
agent for the sale of the *' Art of Dispensing" noticed in 
oiu* December number, calls our attention to an error on 
our part in stating the price to be $1. The correct price 

is %\ 25. 

■ ■ •»• 

Ck>llege of Phannaoy of the City of Ifew York.— The 
present session, which is materially longer than any of its 
predecessors, is believed to have been the most successftd, 
m results of teaching, which the college ever passed 
through. The number of members of the senior class is 
131, and that of the junior class 169. The new method of 
instruction adopted by Prof. Elliot in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical laboratories has proved a decided success, 
and has resulted in a much better practical training of the 
students. The department of pharmacognosy has gradu- 
ally been expanded so as to cover a larger ground than in 
former years, and the instruction bestowed in this disci- 
pline is thoroughly appreciated b^ the students, who thus 
obtain a sound and nrm foundation for the dia^osis of 
commercial drugs. 

Various improvements have been planned for the next 
winter session (1889-1890). In this connection it may be 
announced that, owing to the resimation of the present 

Erofessor of botany and materia medica. Dr. Walter De F. 
^ay, the college has selected, as his successor (after the 
close of the present winter session)^ Dr. H. H. Rusby, who 
is well known as an expert botanist, and who has made 
extensive travels on this Continent, both north and south 
of the equator, in pursuit of knowledge referring to the 
branches of science he will be called upon to teach. 

The Commencement Exercises will be held on Tuesday, 
April 16th, at Steinway Hall, at 7:80 p.m. 

The Bhode Island Pharmaoeutioal Assooiation, at its 
fifteenth annual meetine, held in Providence on the 9th of 
January, elected the following: President, F. A. Jackson, 
Woonsocket; Vice-President, J. T. Wright, Newport; 
Secretary. W. E. Cotes, Providence; Treasurer, A. W. 
Feemer, Jr., Providence: Executive Committee, J. H. 
Taylor, Newport; N. N. Mason and J. O'Hare, Providence. 
The Treasurer reported a balance of $112.72. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Pharmaceutical Association 
have elected at the annual meeting, January 16th: Presi- 
dent, N. J. Beers; Vice-President, C. Fleischner; Secre- 
tary, H. I. Sperry. 

The Moffitt-West Drug Company, composed of a num- 
ber of gentlemen of whom the most were in the employ of 
the Ricnardson Drug Company, is to succeed the latter 
company, whose establishment was burned in January. 

The South Dakota Board of Pharmacy will meet at 
Flandreau, Dakota, on March 12th, 1889, for the examina- 
tion of candidates for registration. AppUcation may be 
made to the secretary, B. F. Steams, at his office in 
Aberdeen, Dakota, who will furnish blanks on request 

A Ck>llege of Fharmaoy has been or^mized under the 
auspices of Willamette Universitv, at Portland, Oregon. 
The professor of pharmacv is John M. A. Laue, of the 
dass of '81 of the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York, and the class numbers 20 students. — Western Drug- 
gisi. 
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An Amerioan OdoriferouB Xnaeot. 

E!ditobs of the Auericak DRUoaiST: 

I NOTICED on page 217 of your last November number an 
article entitled: "A Perfumed Insect." In this con- 
nection I desire to call attention to the fact that in this 
country we have an insect which is probably well known 
to entomologists, and which is also a '* perfumed insect." 
This insect is familiar to persons whose occupations bring 
them about the rivers and streams of this section of the 
Country, and probably is common elsewhere. Its common 
name is * ' write my name," so called from the curious man- 
ner in which it runs or swims about the surface of the 
water with great rapidity, esx>ecially when disturbed. I 
do not know its nroper systematic name. It is of a dark- 
brown color, ana occurs in little schools along the ed^es 
of our streams where the current is not swift. These m- 
sects, when disturbed, exhale, while young, a fruit-like 
fragrance, which is likened by some persons to the odor 
of early harvest apnles, and it is quite pleasant. If they 
are caught and hem in the hand, tnev impart this odor to 
the latter, and it seems as though the irritation excites 
them to emit it. When they are old, or at least very Icurge, 
they exhale a much stronger, indeed an unpleasant, odor. 
Efy the way, throughout the South and this section of 
the country we have what is known in popular language 
as the ** tumble hue," which insect invariably excites 
much attention from Northern people (the insect is rare or 
unknown in the North), owing to the manner in which it 
rolls (tumbles) balls of food about half an inch in diameter 
with its hind le^ to the spot where it digs a deep hole in 
the ground, and probably deposits its eggs inside the ball. 
These insects also, when excited, exhale an odor, but it is 
intensely offensive, as is soon discovered bv persons who 
anger them. J. tJ. Lloyd. 

CmcnorATX, Ohio, February, 1880. 

[The * ' tumble bug, "or * * tumble dung, " is the name given 
to several beetles of the family of ^carabseidGe, but espe- 
cially to Coprobius volvens. The ball which it rolls con- 
tains its eggs, and is composed of dung, the fermentation of 
which develops the heat required to hatch the eggs. This 
variety of beetle is found as far north as New York State. 

At our solicitation, Mr. William Oongdon Wood, of New 
York, has f unushed us with the following notes on this 
subject, which will, we think, prove of interest. — Ed. 
ABfERiCAN Druggist.] 

Some OdoriferouB Inseots. 

Few persons who are accustomed at all to observe nat- 
ural objects can have failed to notice that manv insects 
are perfumed, or odoriferous. The latter word is, per- 
haps, the more applicable, since the odor of many insects 
is anything but perfume. 

In the case of such as live in waste and decaying ani- 
mal matter the odor is the result of their food and sur- 
roundings, but with many insects there is no such cause 
for it, and we must suppose that they have been endowed 
with a Bpecial perfume for some useful or necessary pur- 
pose. Tnus we find many insects which are, apparently-, 
protected from their enemies by their pim^nt or fetid 
odor. A small blue and yellow beetle {Bmchmua fumans) 
is accustomed, when disturbed, to discharge from its 
anfid opening a cloud of bluish vapor, accompanied by a 
sharp report, from which it has been popularly named the 
Bomoaraier. This vapor, which is a liquid volatized by 
contact with the atmosphere, has a suffocating smell, and 
burns the fingers quite severely if the insect is picked up. 
The lai^ green beetle {Caloaoma acrutator) which is often 
to be seen running over sunny places, has a very peculiar 
fetid odor, aa have almost all tne other members of that 
family (Garabid»). 

With some insects their perfume seems to be useful as 
a sexual attraction. As an instance of this may be men- 
tioned the case of a large black wood-borine beetle (Pri- 
anus laticollis) which possesses a powerful odor very 
nearly resembling that of musk. The females are more 
noticeable in this respect than the males, their perfume 
being so strong as easily to be perceived by a person when 
several yards distant. The pretty yellow and black 
striped beetle (Cyllene robini€R), whose grub is so destruc- 
tive to our locust trees, has a very strong and peculiar 
odor, which scarcely resembles any other, unless it be 
that of phosphorus. The beetles feed in numbers on the 
GK)lden-rod {Solidago) in September, and very much re- 
semble the striped nomets which are also found there 



\ odor of many insects closely mimics that of various 
vegetable substances. Thus the common brown wasp re- 
sembles in smell the vanilla and tonka beans, as do also 
several species of the brightly-colored tiger beetles (Cicin- 
del(B)y which run and fly along sunny roads cmd shores. 
A large shining bronze beetle (Osmoderma eremita), often 
found in old orchcu*ds, has the perfume of a ripe peach, 
and a little blue and green ground beetle {ChlcBniua 
nemorcUie) that of the butternut The blackish '' squash- 
bug" {C(mni8 tristis) has an odor somewhat resembling 



that of the pine-apple. This insect, when disturbed, has 
a curious way of tilting itself to one side and throwing 
out a fine spray of volatile, and probably irritating, liquia 
from pores along its abdomen. It is sufficient, in closing, 
to mention one more bu^, the Cimex Icctularitia, which, 
although best known for its blood-loving propensities, has 
also a peculiar and distinctive odor. W. C. Wood. 

Nkw York, Febniary, 1880. 

The San Francisoo Meeting of the A. P. A. 
EnrroR Amerioan Druggist. 

Dear Sir:— To publicly reply to many inquiries con- 
cerning the time required and the minimum total cost of 
the trip to San Francisco and return, I respectfully request 
that you will give some information on this subject in the 
next issue of your journal. 

As to the time, I may say that twenty-one days will suf- 
fice from the farthest point East, and proportionately less 
according to the locality. It is contemplated by many, 
however, to stop over a day or more en route. 

Monday, June 17th, has been fixed upon by the com- 
mittee on arrangements for those visiting members of the 
A. P. A. to be in Denver who desire to avail themselves of 
the proffered hospitalities of the Denver Phar. Ass'n. 

Those who do not wish to stop over on the way need not 
leave their homes on the Eastern seaboard until this date, 
or even a day later in some localities, in order to reach 
San Francisco in time for the opening session of the an- 
nual meeting, June 24th. At the present excursion rate, 
the necessary total cost of the trip, from Boston sajr, need 
not exceed |210, travelling first-class in every particular, 
with meals, sleeping cars, hotel in San Francisco during 
the meeting, etc. 

This estimate is based upon the present rate— fare, $136, 
and for Pullman sleepers, $43, round trip, with meals, 
hotel, and other contingent expenses, we confidently 
anticipate, however, that a further reduction &om this 
fare will be made for us by the trunk lines which will 
reduce the cost at least $15. It is also arranged that pas- 
sengers can go by one route and return by another, as tne^ 
may individuallv elect. For the Eastern contingent it is 
proposed to go by way of the Chicago, Denver, then by 
the '' Scenic Route of the World '' (the D. & R. G.) to Salt 
Lake, and the Central Pacific to San Francisco, returning 
by the Northern Route, which will cost $16 additional, the 
fare from San Francisco to Portland; or, if preferred, any 
other transcontinental lines can be selected without addi- 
tional cost. A full '^itinerary" is now in preparation 
which will be ready in the course of a week or ten days. 

The Western members have also arranged for a special 
excursion from St. Louis over the Union and Central 
Pacific which is open to everv one to join. The cost of 
this is $150 from St. Louis, with aU expenses paid outward 
and railroad fare paid back to starting point. 

Arran^ment is also in progress for a special excursion 
from Chicago by which the trip can be inade at consider- 
ably less cost than any other, inasmuch as sleeping cars 
will be provided by the railroad company at a nominal 
price, itnot entirely free of cost. 

Emlen Painter, 
Chairman Com. an Arrangements^ 
Broadway and 34th St., New York. 



Erythrine is an alkaloid derived from a Mexican plant, 
Erythrina coralloides, or colorin, as it is there called. Dr. 
Fernando Altamirando, the discoverer of the active prin- 
ciple, calls it ** erythrine." It is a white, spongy, gi^aasy 
solid, crystallizing in various forms, melting at a low 
temperature, and forming a dark yellow liquid with disa- 
greeable and chareicteristic odor. It is soluble in water, 
ether, and benzol, still better in chlorofonn, and very 
freely in alcohol. From an alcoholic solution it is precipi- 
tatea by alkalies, especially by ammonia, as an amorphous 
substance resemblinjB^ resin. Concentrated nitric acid dis- 
solves it, rendering it slightly yellow. It is precipitated 
by bichloride of mercury, double iodide of bismuth and 
potassium, bichloride of platinum, and by bichromate of 
potassium. It contains nitrogen. It has great power in 
counteracting strychnine poisoning, and can be borne by 
the human subject, without danger, in doses • in 0.6 
gramme. — Pharm, Joum. 

Batjitjor Boot has recently been recognized as the root 
of Vemonia nigrittana, a composite growing in Senegam- 
bia to the height of a foot or more. Dorvault alludies to 
it as a substitute for ipecacuanha, to which it has a faint, 
external resemblance. Meckel and Schlagdenhauffen have 
obtained from it a whitish, slightly hygroscopic glucoside, 
which they call vernonin, and whicn has the formula 
CioHmOt. Its action resembles that of digitalis, but it is 
estimated to be twenty -four times weaker than the soluble 
principle of digitalis (digitetlein). — Pharm. Jour. 

Members of the Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy. 
—Jos. T. Thibodeaux, Thibodaux, La., President; Wm. 
Graner, New Orleans, La. ; Alex. K. Finlay, New Orleans, 
La. ; F. M. Brooks, Baton Rouge, La. ; R. L. Her, Shreve- 
port. La. ; James A. Lee, New Iberia, La. ; Oscar Robin, 
New Orleans, La. ; R. N. Girling, New Orleans, La. ; F. 
C. Godbold, New Orleans, La., Secretary. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must be received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor^ but not for publication. 



No. 2,286.— Bleaching and Polishing Sole Leather, 
(Haverhill, Mass.). 

This correspondent wishes a receipt for bleaching 
sole-leather and polishing it so as to leave it of a 
Rloesy, creamy-wnite color. Our experience in this 
direction is very limited, but we are informed that leather 
may be bleached by means of ozaUc acid and polished by 
friction. In the preparation of pale leather the bleaching 
is commonly done before finisnin^, and the machinery 
used for poushing the face of fimsbed hide is of such 
I>owerful construction as to admit of the use of great pres- 
sure with a roller. This roller is passed back and forth 
across the surface until it has been Drought to the requisite 
degree of hardness and polish. 

No. 2,287.— Sponge Tents (J. E. L.). 

We are not aware that any sponge tents are made in 
this country, the cost of labor nere making it cheaper 
to import them. The method of making them consists in 
selectmg pieces of sponge which are not too fine and soft, 
as these are not sufficiently elastic, and not too coarse, 
since they would not dilate evenly. After thorough 
cleansing, the pieces are transfixed lengthwise upon 
stout wire and moistened with mucilage of gum-arabic. 
They are then wrapped very tightly witn strong cord and 
dried thoroughly. The cord is then removed and the 
proper shape given to the tents with the aid of a sharp 
knife and sand-paper. After removing the wire a hole 
is made through the thick end by means of an awl, and a 
loop of cord threaded through it. Dr. J. 0. Nott suggested 
that each tent should be wrapped in gold-beaters skin 
which should be punctured m several places to admit 
fluids; the gold-beater*s skin serving to prevent frag- 
ments of the sponge becoming entangled in the openings of 
the mucous glands and folds m the canal of the uterus. 

No. 2,288.— Bright-red Ink (M. P. N., Kansas). 
This subscriber wants a receipt for a bright-red ink not 
made with carmine. Here is a very good one: 

Eoein (A, yellowish) ^ oz. 

Glycerin 8 fl. oz. 

Water 24 " 

Alcohol enough to make 32 

Dissolve the eosin in the water (hot), and add the gly- 
cerin. Allow to cool, then add enough ^cohol to make 
32 fl. oz. 

This ink will stand considerable dilution. Even when 
mixed with an equal volume of water, it will be quite 
brilliant yet. 

tCosin IS an anihne color, being chemically tribromo- 
fluoreeceine. There are a variety of shades of it, from 
decided yellowish-red to sc€urlet-violet. In purchasing, it 
it is best to specify '* Eosin A, yellowish, for red ink." 

The addition of 1 ^rain of gelatin (dissolved in some of 
the water) and i gram of bichromate of potassium to every 
ounce of the ink will make it dry more quickly on paper. 

No. 2,289.— Works on Perfumery (W. B. S.) 
There are many works on this subject. The most use- 
ful for general purposes are the following: The '* Art of 
Perfumery," by G. W. S. Piesse, 8vo, London. " A Com- 
prehensive Treatise on Perfumery, "by R S. Cristiani, 8vo, 
Philadelphia and London. ''Die Riechstoffe," von Dr. 
St. Mierzinski, 8vo, Weimar. **Toiletten Chemie," von 
Heinrich Hirzel, 12mo, Leipzig. ** Guide pratique du Par- 
fumeur," par Dr. A. B. Lunel, 12mo, Pans, ** Die Parfu- 
merieFabrikation," von George William Askinson, 12mo, 
Wien (Hartleben), and others. 

The prices of these works may be learned by writing to 
some book importer; for instance, J. H. Vau & Co., 21 
Astor place, N. Y. 

No. 2,290.— Jayne'sEzpeotorant (J. W. W. and B. S.) 
The following formula is stated by Kilner to produce a 
mixture very much resembling this preparation : 

Tincture of Tolu li fl. oz. 

" *' Camphor 1 fl. dr. 

*• ''Lobelia 1 ** " 

•* " Digitalis 1 *« " 

*• " Omum 2 " •* 

Syrup of Squill 2 fl. oz. 

Ipecac, powd 4 gr. 

Tartrate of Antim. and Pot 4 ** 

Dissolve the Tartrate of Antimony and Potassium in the 
Tincture of Lobelia or Digitalis, and mix with the other in- 
gredients. [We have never examined it ourselves, but 
would have supposed that the originator of the formula 
had used the fluid extract of ipecac, rather than the pow- 
dered drug, which must eventually form a deposit at the 
bottom,— -Ed. Am, Dr.] 



No. 2,291.— Bensin as deansing Fluid (B. Ch.) 
The use of benzin as a cleansing fluid for clothes is re- 
stricted to such stains as are caused by substances soluble 
. in benzin. In i)lace of moisteninjg a sponge or rag with 
benzin and rubbing it over the stain, it is often preferable 
to thoroughly moisten the stain with benzin, thcni to place 
over it several layers of blotting paper, and a hot flat-iron 
on top of this. Instead of the greasy solution being wiped 
all over the fabric, as is done when a spoujge is used, the 
grease, etc., will be drawn up into the blotting paper. On 
repeating the process several times, the whole of the stain 
is easily removed. In the case of paint-stains, this latter 
process will, of course, not answer, since the insoluble 
coloring material requires to be removed by friction. We 
prefer chloroform and a sponge in such cases. 

The most satisfactory cieansine liquid for all kinds of 
stains, both soluble in highly volatile solvents, and those 
soluble in water, is a solution of benzin in poiysolve. For 
this purpose, poiysolve (Dr. Mueller-JacoosO. preferably 
the ammonium compound (sulpho-ricinoleate of ammo- 
nium), is mixed with a little excess of ammonia, then with 
an e<|ual volume of benzin. For use, a small portion of 
the liquid is diluted with from 4 to 10 volumes of water, 
and applied by means of a sponge or rag. 

No. 2,292.— Friedriohshall and other Artifloial Min- 
eral Salts (M. J. B. & Co.). 

In previous volumes we have ^ven a number of formulae 
for preparing both artificial mmeral waters and artificial 
mineral water salts. These may easily be found by refer- 
ring to the indexes. In addition to these, we now publish 
a few f ormulaB recommended by Eug. Dieterich : 

!• Clemenshall Salts, 

Sodium Chloride 945 parts 

Magnesium Chloride, dry .... 35 " 

Calcium Chloride, fused 5 " 

Sodium Bromide, dry 5 *' 

Calcium Sulphate, precip 20 ** 

2. Friedrichshall Salts. 

Sodium Chloride 977 parts 

Sodium Bromide 3 " 

Potassium Chloride 50 " 

Calcium Chloride, fused 190 '' 

Magnesium Chloride, dry 870 '' 

Calcium Sulphate, preoip 10 " 

3. Kreuznach Salts. 

Sodium Chloride 68 parts 

Potassium Chloride 75 " 

Calcium Chloride, fused 750 " 

Ma^esium Chloride, dry 110 •' 

Sodium Bromide, dry 8 " 

4. JReichenhall Salts. 

Potassium Chloride 60 f>art8 

Biagnesium Chloride, dry 720 '* 

Idtbium Chloride 1.5 " 

SodiamChloride 140 " 

Sodium Bromide, dry 8.5" 

Magnesium Sulphate, dry 70 " 

No. 2,293.— Liquor Carbonis Detergens (B. & C). 

This is generally understood to denote the same prepara- 
tion which is known under the name CoaJtar saponine 
(Lebeufs). It has been much used in veterinary practice, 
and also, to some extent, by the medical profession in cer- 
tain external diseases oi man. or as an antiseptic. 

It may be prepared in the following manner: 

Tincture of Quillaja 100 parts 

CoalTar 50 " 

Digest them during eight days at a moderate tempera- 
ture, freauentlyshaking, and avoiding loss of alcohol. 
Finally filter. —The tincture of quillaja should be made, 
for this purpose, by means of alcohol of 65 per cent, best 
by percolation. 

No. 2,294.— '*Mi8tura Pusoa" (J. D. P. G., La.). 
This correspondent writes; I received the following 
prescription: 

9Mi8t. FuBc» m 

Spir. ^ther. Nit. | ^ 

Upon examining the "Dispensatory," I could not find a 
drug or mixture bearing the name ** ruscsB." 

Irour correspondent nad consulted a Latin dictionary, 
he would have been able to solve the problem readily. 
Fuscus, a, um, is an adjective, meaning ** brown.*' Mts- 
tura fusca, therefore, means ** brown mixture," and, as 
everybody knows, this is the popular name for ** Mistura 
GlycyrrhiZBB Composita." Sometimes writers give the 
popular name as '^ Brown's Mixture," as if it had been 
originated by a person of the name of Brown. This is a 
mistake. The name is derived from the color. The ad- 
jective fuscus is also used in other pharmaceutical terms, 
for instance, Syrupus fuscus, or ** brown syrup," is usea 
as a synonym for ^* molasses." 

No. 2,296.— Armitage's Test fbr Morphine (B. 0.). 

Some time ago, Mr. Lister Armitage announced a new 
test for morphine (see this journal, 1888, p. 70), which 
consisted in adding to the morphine a vejy mlute solution 
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of ferric chloride, and afterwards a little ferricyanide of 
potassium, whereby a blue color is produced. Armitage 
explained this reaction by stating that the morphine re- 
duced part of the ferric salt to ferrous, which then reacts 
with tne ferricyanide and produces Turn bull's blue. 

Dr. O. Hesse subsequently denied the correctness of 
this explanation. He ascribes the reaction to the formation 
of pseudo-morphine and hydroferrocyanic acid, according 
to the following scheme (with morphine hydrochloride 
and potassium ferricyanide) : 

8(Ci7Hi.NO,.HCl) + 8K.FoCy. = 4(C,4Ha.N,0..2HCl 
morphine potassium pseudo-morphine 

hydrochloride ferricyanide hydrochloride 

-f.6K4FeCy. + 2H4FeCy« 
potassium hydroferrocyanic 

ferrocyanide acid 

After the mixture of the two solutions, the liquid ac- 
quires an acid reaction, and if the solution is not too 
oilute, f errocvanide of pseudo-morphine will be found de- 
posited, in tne form o! a resinous precipitate, tolerably 
soluble in water. The reaction then is due to the ferric 
chloride acting upon the potassium ferrocyanide produced. 
The reaction is shown in a striking manner as follows : A 
small quantity of a moderately concentrated solution of a 
salt of morphine is added to a very dilute solution contain- 
ing equivalent quantities of ferric chloride and potassium 
ferricyanide. A single drop suffices to produce in the iron 
solution a most intense blue coloration. If the morphine 
solution be extremely dilute, for example, 1 part in 1,000, 
no coloration is observed immediately, but in a few seconds 
the presence of morphine is shown by the appearance of 
blue streaks in the liquid. 

The original paper of Dr. Hesse will be found in the 
Pharm. Joum. of March 24th, 1888. 

No. 2,296.— Estimation of Arsenic or Antimony in Or- 
ganic Compounds (Mel). 

The most expeditious method for estimating the amount 
of arsenic or antimony in organic compounds, particularly 
those of definite chemical composition, is that by chromic 
acid, first announced by Cross and Bevan and subsequently 
improved by others. These chemists found that organic 
compounds are completely oxidized by being warmed 
with chromic and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

To apply the method to the detection of arsenic or anti- 
mony proceed as follows: 

Place 0.3 to 0.4 Gm. of the substance, together with 4 to 
5 Gm. of chi'omic acid into a flask of the capacity of about 
500 Co., connect the flask with an upright condenser, and 
pour about 10 C.c. of a mixture of 2 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 1 part of water down through the con- 
denser tube. Heat gently during one hour, then add 
again 10 C.c. of sulphuric acid, and continue heating for 
another hour. The heating must be done with great care, 
and when the reaction is over, and the contents of the 
flask are cold, they must be perfectly clear. 

The liquid now contains all arsenic or antimony in form 
of arsenic or antimonic acids, which are tested for or 
separated in the usual manner indicated by the text-books. 

No. 2j297.— Simulo (B. J. A.). 

This IB the name of a comparatively new drug, derived 
from the fruit of Capparis coriacea, which somewhat re- 
sembles a dried, unnpe prune. Thomas Christy intro- 
duced the drug two years ago in form of a tincture. It 
has been recommended in epilepsy, by Hutchinson and 
Larrea. Dr. Hale White also reported favorabljr upon it, 
in the Brit, Med. Journal. On the other hand, it did not 
lead to very successful results in the hands of Prof. 
Eulenburg. At present it is tried in some of the public 
hospitals of New i ork. This will soon show whether it is 
of use or not. 

FormulsB asked for: 

1. What is the conoposition of Kline's Nerve Restorer? 

2. Piso's Cure for Consumption. 

3. Piso's Catarrh Cure. 
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Spanish licorice root, which is brought into commerce 
in very large quantities, party direct for pharmaceutical 
purposes, and partly as the raw material for the extrac- 
tion of juice, is gathered from the wild plant which grows 
in abundance in the provinces of Toledo and Saragossa. 
The total annual production of dried root in Spain amounts 
to about 6,750,000 lbs. Gatherinc: commences in Septem- 
ber and continues until March, out the root la not thor- 
oughly dry and fit for shipment until five months after 
gathering. The first supplies of the new crop are, there- 
fore, as a rule, brought to market in the month of April. 
From Valencia about one-tenth of the crop, say 700,000 
lbs., are exported yearly, the United States taking about 
275,000 lbs., and the rest being distributed to France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. The Valencia exporters distinj^h 
uiree grades of licorice, viz. : '' Ebctra quality,^' which is 
exported in sticks of 8 inches in length, packed in bundles 
weighing about 6i lbs. The second grade, called '* Flor,^^ 
is packed in bundles of about 13 lbs. The outside sticks 
are 14 inches long, but the inner sticks of the bimdle are 
much shorter. The third and commonest quality is sent 
over in bales weighing about li cwt., in sticks varying 
from 32 inches downwards. The present range of prices 
in Spain for the three varieties is as follows: £xtra, 26«. 
per cwt ; fior, 2l8. 6d. per cwt. ; common, 128. 6a. per 
cwt. The two better erades are packed in bags, one bag 
containing twenty bimales, but the third is shipped corded 
only. The best and the commonest roots are sent to the 
United States, the medium goods principally to Germany. 
When the root is cut to the usual bimdle-eize, the trim- 
mings are collected and sold to the local juice manufac- 
turers. — Chem. and Drugg. 

New Method of ManuflBKSturing lodofbnn. 

Mm. H. Suilliot and H. Raynaud have discovered a 
method whereby iodoform can be manufactured from 
acetone on a commercial scale, in such a manner as to 
transform at once the whole of the iodine employed. The 
process is the following: A solution is made of 50 Gm. of 
potassium iodide, 6 Gm. of acetone, and 2 of sodium hy- 
drate in about 2 liters of cold water. Next a dilute solu- 
tion of potassium hypjochlorite is dropped slowly into the 
first solution, which is to be stirred all the while. lodo- . 
form is immediatdy formed, rapidly concretes together, 
and precipitates. Tne operation continues until the whole 
of the iodide has been transformed into iodoform, and the 
yield is nearly equal to theory. As the reaction is not 
impeded bv tne presence of neutral sodium salts, even in 
considerable proportions, the process can be, and has 
been, successtully applied to the washings of varech 
ashes. All that is necessary is to first remove all sulphides 
and sulphites^ and next to determine the quantity of 
iodides contamed in the lye. A proportional amount of 
acetone being now added, the hypochlorite is let in drop 
by drop, and the whole iodine can thus at once be sepa- 
rated in the shape of iodoform. The following equations 
most likely represent the reaction [which has oeen recast 
by us.— Ed. Am. Dr.] : 

(1.) KI + KCIO = KCl -f- KIO 

pot. iodide pot. hypo- pot. chlo- pot. hypo- 

chlorite ride iodite 

(2.) 8KI0 + C,H.O = CHI, + KC,H,0, + 2K0H 
pot. hypo- acetone iodo- pot. ace- potaasa 

iodite form tate 

No chloroform or iodate is formed at any stage of the 
process, and the mother waters contain caustic alkali and 
potassium acetate.— C^m. and Drugg. 



Manicure Powder.— Oleate of tin, most commonly in 
use as a polishing powder for finger-nails, may be made 
by dissolving one part of white Castile soap in about six- 
teen parts of hot water, and adding gradually a ten-per- 
cent solution of chloride of tin until a precipitate no longer 
occurs. This precipitate is to be washed with water, and 
dried for use. Carmine may be used to color it.— 2>r. Cir. 



BIBLI OGRA PHY, 

The Dispensatory of the United 
States of Ambbioa. By Dr. Geo. 
B. Wood and Dr. Frankijn Baohe. 
Sixteenth Edition. Rearranged, 
thoroughly revised, and largely re- 
written. With Illustrations. By 
H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., etc., 
Joseph?. Remington, Ph.M., F.C.S., 
etc., and Samxtel P. Sadtler, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1888. Pp. 
2,091, large 8vo. Muslin, $7.00. 
The fifteenth edition of this work ap- 
peared in 1883, since which time the 
^ditions to and changes in our knowl- 
^ge of drugs have oeen so consid- 
erable as to require a very thorough 
revision of the contents. The editors 



announce over 600 pages of new mat- 
ter, hut, to avoid an increase in the 
hulk of the volume, enough matter has 
heen cut out during the revision to 
limit the actual increase in numher of 
pages to 167. The following are a few 
of the changes noticed: Throughout 
the part devoted to officinal articles 
the text has undergone considerable 
alterations, some matter having heen 
omitted here and there; matter has 
been subdivided so as to introduce 
new titles in many places, and one 
meets, frequently with new paragraphs 
^ving the result of recent researches. 
Part XL, of unofficinal articles, has 
been divided into two sections, the 
first consisting of the entire text of the 
National Formulary, and section sec- 
ond of the former list of unofficinal 
articles, which has also received many 



additions. Part ni.. relating to tests, 
has been revised ana amplified. The 
chapter on mineral-spring waters con- 
tained in the fifteenth edition has 
been entirely omitted in this, effecting 
a considerable saving in ppace. As an 
indication of the increase in the 
amount of matter and the complete- 
ness with which the present edition is 
indexed, we will mention that this 
portion of the fifteenth edition cov- 
ered 77 pages, while the index of this 
edition extends over 91 pages. 
1863-1888 : ix celebration of the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 
THE Farbwerke, vormals Meister 
Lucius & Brueninq. Hoechst on 
Main. 4vo. and fol. 
This souvenir, issued by the well- 
known aniline color-makers and 
manufacturers of antipyrine, is an 
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artistic treasure suoh as we seldom 
remember having seen issued on such 
an occasion bv any firm. In a taste- 
fully embossed and printed portfolio 
is contained a auarto pamphlet giving 
a history of the works since their 
establishment. Accompanying this, 
is a fine, large, colored view of the 
works, and, as pi^ ie resistance, a 
folio carton, upon which are mounted, 
in the most tasteful manner, twentv 
flattened hanks of raw silk, dyed with 
various aniline colors, and so arranged 
as to present a perfect spectrum from 
red to violet, the beauty of which, es- 
pecially when viewed under . proper 
light, must be seen to be appreciated. 
The whole reflects the greatest credit 
upon the designers. 

Hand-Book op Materia. Medica, Phar- 
macy, AND Therapeutios. Compiled 
for the Use of Students Preparing 
for Examination. By Cuthbert 
BowEN, M.D., B.A.. Editor of ** Notes 
on Practice.^' Philadelphia and 
London: F. A. Davis, 1888. Pp. 
366, small 8vo. Muslin, $1.40 net. 
This €^pears to be a very good com- 
pilation, and is published in attractive 
shape and size; but it is of the class of 
books which we wish might grow less 
instead of more numerous. Espe- 
cially do we object to the multiplica- 
tion of ready-made prescriptions and 
the tendency which such books en- 
courage, towards acquiring a super- 
ficial knowledge of medicinal sub- 
stances. 

The greatest proportion of space is 
devoted to the therapeutic effects of 
the articles mentioned, and the least 
to questions of a pharmaceutical na- 
ture. Indeed, in few instances is there 
.any mention made of other than the 
most general features of a pharmaceu- 
tical character. On page 57 et seq, 
the author gives a ''Classification of 
Drugs Recognized by the United States 
Pharmacopoeia *' which is unfortunate 
as a title, since it would lead many 
readers to suppose that the reco^i- 
tion referred to the classification, 
which is incorrect, since the pharma- 
copoeia maJkes none. 

Regent Materia Medica. Notes on 
their Origin and Therapeutics. 
Third Edition. By F. Harowod 
Lbsoher, F.C.S., etc. J. & A. Chur- 
chill, 11 New Burlington st., Lon- 
don, 1888. Pp. 92, 8vo. 
The author states that nearly a hun- 
dred titles have been added to this 
third edition, and examination of the 
contents shows that very few, if any. 
of the recently announced remedial 
substonces have been overlooked. 
The book is, in fact, a very admirable 
compilation of recent literature, so far 
as relates to the leading facts, and 
lacks but one thin^ to make it of 
greater value: that is a bibliographi- 
cal reference list. For general use, 
however, the present contents will 
satisfy the ordinary requirements. 

Pictorial History of Ancient Phar- 
macy, WTTH Sketches of Early 
Medical Practice. By Hermann 
Peters. Translated from the Gter- 
mauj and Revised, with numerous 
Additions. By Dr. Wm. Nbtter. 
Chicago: G. P. Engelhard & Co., 
1889. 
Portions of the original work were 
translated by us and published in the 
American Druggist in February and 
March, 1887, at which time we com- 
mended the work to the attention of 
our readers. We are pleased that the 
enterprise of the Chicago house has 
put this translation of the entire book 
m a form which makes it available for 
readers of Enelish. At the same time 
we are inclined to doubt the expediency 
of the changes and additions made by 
the American editor, since they were 
not needed to increase the value of the 
original. Moreover, the text, particu- 
larly in this part, contcuns some strik- 
ing misprints. The references to early 
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medicine and pharmacy in the United 
States, while interesting in themselves, 
might better have been published 
separately. At least it would have 
been better, so it seems to us, to have 
indicated in some manner the work of 
the editor and translator as distin- 
guished from that of Mr. Peters. 
While the text is handsome and well 
arranged, the illustrations, owin^ to 
the defective method of reproduction, 
are not quite up to the quality of those 
in the on^al. These minor conside- 
rations aside, we have only words of 
commendation for the book, and as- 
sure our readers that they will not fail 
to be pleased with its perusal. 
Clinical Lectures on Albuminuria. 
By THOiiAS Grainger Stewart, 
M,D.. Edin., etc. New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co., 1888. Pp. 250, 8vo. 
The author is among the highest au- 
thorities on renal affections and has 
the additional merit of being an agree- 
able writer and accurate observer. 
The work at hand is based upon sev- 
eral contributions to journal hterature 
and his former work on '*Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys,^' and accu- 
rately represents our knowledge of 
these affections at the present time. 
The list of references and the index 
are admirable features of the work. 
193 Illustrations. The Vest-Pocket 
Anatomist (Founded upon** Gray"). 
By C. Henri Leonard^ A.M., M.D., 
etc. Fourteenth Revised Edition. 
Containing Dissection Hints and 
Visceral Anatomy. Detroit: The 
Illustrated Medical Journal Co. [No 
date.] Pp.297. 
This is a vest-pocket anatomist only in 
title, no vest-pocket in common use 
being capable of containing it. It is 
an improvement upon the ordinary 
cram-book .only in so far as it fur- 
nishes illustrations, which greatly aid 
in memorizing the enormous aggre- 
gation of facts connected with this 
branch of study. 

Year-Book of Pharmacy. Compris- 
ing abstracts of Papers relating to 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica. and 
Chemistry, contributed to British 
and Foreign Journals, from July 1st, 
1887, to June 30th, 1888, with the 
Transactions of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at the XXVth 
Annual Meeting held at Bath, Sep- 
tember, 1888. London : J. & A. 
Churchill, 1888. Pp. 505. 8vo. 
In addition to the usual contents, 
this issue of the year- book contains 
the British unofficinal formulary, a 
feature which adds considerablv to 
the value of the book as a work of ref- 
erence for American readers. 
The Calendar of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society OF Great Britain, 1889. 
London, 1889. Pp. 541, 8vo. 2s. 
While most of the contents of this 
calendar are of local interest only, 
there is no more convenient authority 
for the legal status of pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical education in Great 
Britain. It should be found in all 
public Ubraries in this country. 
The Chemists' and Druggists' Diary, 
1889. Twenty-first Year of Publica- 
tion. Including Nostra Pharma- 
ceutical and other General and Spe- 
cial Information for the Chemical 
and Drug Trades. 
This publication preserves its interest- 
ing character and practical value, and 
is alone worth the price of subscrip- 
tion to the journal. The space de- 
voted this year to practical formulas 
and suggestions is unusually great. 
Mineral Resources of the Unfted 
States. Calendar Year 1887. Da- 
vro T. Day, Chief of Division of 
Mining Statistics and Technology. 
Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1888. Pp. 832,8vo. Mus- 
lin, $0.50. 
This is the fifth in a series of valuable 
reports commenced in 1882, and con- 
tains a great deal of valuable informa- 



tion. The chapter on mineral waters, 
by A. C. Peale, and another on mineral 
paints, are likely to be of especial inter- 
est to the drug trade. Copies of the 
report may be purchased by inclosing 
a postal note or monev order to the 
director of the U. S. Geological Sui^ 
vey, Washington, D. C. 
Annual Report of the Board of 
ELealth of the Crrr of Minneapo- 
lis. For the year ending March 
31st, 1888. Pp. 96, 8vo. mth map. 
Tms is a model report, in so far as it 
covers the field of municipal sanita- 
tion. 

PROGEEDmaS OF THE OHIO STATE 

Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Tenth Annual Meeting, held in Co- 
lumbus, June 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th, 1888. Together with the Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, and list of Mem- 
bers. Pp. 144, 8vo. 
This latest volume of an interesting 
series of reports is fully as interesting 
and valuable as its predecessors. 
Proceedings of the Texas State 

PHARliACEUnCAL ASSOCIATION, held 

at Austin, June 12th, 13th, and 14th, 
1888, etc. Pp. 59, 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Minnesota Statb 
Pharmaceutical Association at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting, held at 
Stillwater, Minn., June 12th and 
13th, 1888. Pp. 140, 8o. 

I^OCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL Association at the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, held 
at Detroit, Mich., Sent., 1888. Also 
the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Roll of Members. Philadelphia, 1888. 
Pp. 700 and 176, 8vo. 
Tms is arranged in sections corre- 
sponding to the sections composing the 
association. Twenty-one papers and 
the allied discussions are mcluded. 
and the report on the progress of 
pharmacy covers nearly 300 pages. 
The imomcinal formulary, with an in- 
dependent index, is boimd with the 
proceedings, and adds greatly to the 
value of the volume. 
Report on Hydrophobia. By Chas. 
W. Dulles, M.D., of Philadelphia. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of 
Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Pp. 8, 8vo. 
A New Series of Rerun Wools for 

THE SOIENTIFIO DETECTION OF SUB- 
NORMAL Color-Perception (Color- 
blindness. By Charles A. Oliver, 
M.D., of Philadelphia. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Ophthalmological Society, 1886. 
Pp. 13, 8vo. 

The Preferable Climate for Phthi- 
sis; or the Comparative Impor- 
tance of Different Climatic Attri- 
butes in the Arrest of Chronic 
Pulmonary Diseases. By Charles 
Denison, A.M., M.D. Pp. 16, large 
8vo, with map. 

Catalogue of the Tokyo Medical 
Library. Tokyo, 1888. Pp. 46, 
small 8vo. 

Why Electrolytic Treatment of 
Stricture does not Succeed in all 
Hands. By G. C. H. Meier, M.D. 
Pp. 18, small 8vo. 

ESSENTIAL Oil of Sandal (01. Santal. 
Plav. Pur.): Its EQstory, Prepara- 
tion, and Prooerties. By L. Mn>Y, 
Pharmacien ae Ire Classe. Paris, 
1887. Pp. 39, small 8vo. 

Phenacetine (Beyer). A new Anti- 
pyretic and Antineuralgic. W. H. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, 1888. 
Pp. 24, 8vo. 

Report on the Experiments made in 
1887 in the Treatment of the Downy 
Mildew and the Black-Rot of the 
Gl^rape Vine, with a Chapter on the 
Apparatus for Applying Remedies 
for these Diseases. Prepared b^ F. 
Lamson Scribner, under the Direc- 
tion of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. Washington, 1888. Pp. 
113, 8vo. 
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[OBIOINAL ComrUNIGATION.] 

COMMESNTABY UPON SOME FOBMUIiAS OF 
THE NATIONAL FOBMULABY. 

BY AD. T80HKPPE, PH.D. 

No. 4.— Lao fbrmentatdm. 
A. Kumy98 (Nat. Form.). 

KUMTSS is geiierally designated as fermented milk. As 
this term implies the meaning of alcoholic fermen- 
tation, the definition is incorrect, since lactic fermentsr 
tioD has as much share in shaping the final result, by 
acting on both the proteid substances and the sugar, as 
vinous fermentation does. It is not even the sugar con- 
t€dnod in milk which is attacked by the ferment which 
induces alcoholic fermentation, for the product of its 
fermentation is furnished by su^Eur foreign to milk, pur- 
posely added to it. Kumyss may, therefore, more prop-, 
erly be defined as being. obtained by alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of su^;ar, not of muk, but in milk. 

The various phases of the process which take place in 
the formation of kumyss, and the changes which the con- 
stituents of milk must undergo, may be thus briefly stated: 
Some sugar is added to milk, then brewers' or cauce yeast 
(grocers' yeast), and the mixture is left to itself. In the 
course of time, varying in length according to tem- 
perature, the effects of alcoholic and of lactic fermenta- 
tioa make themselves apparent: the first, by evolution of 
gas, through the splitting up of some oi the sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid, of which the latter is tne most 
conspicuous; the lactic fermentation, by the appearance 
of lactic acid, generated through a re-arrangement of the 
atoms in the sugar-molecule, and in the influence of lactic 
ferment, which transformation manifests itself by throw- 
ing the casein out of solution. 

while albumen may be considerably acidulated with- 
out losing its solubility, casein, as an alkali-proteid, is 
soluble only in slightly alkaline solutions, and is extremely 
sensible, in this respect, towards acids. If lactic fermen- 
tation is so far progressed that neutrality is passed, the 
casein is thrown out as a coherent jelly, which, when un- 
disturbed, becomes more compact by contraction and ex- 
Sulsion of serum, and flnally conglomerates into separate 
brous lumps, which cannot be divided any more. But if 
this gelatinous precipitate is agitated ever so slightly 
in the incipient stages of its formation, it is readily broken 
up into an impalpable cream, which may be kept finely 
suspended in tne liquid for a length of time, if f he necessary 
conditions of temperature are observed. 

If the generation of carbonic acid gas has been lively 
enouf;h before the lactic fermentation produces its effects, 
or if it is aided by occasional shaking of the bottles, all the 
butter fat is enveloped in the pre^itate of the casein 
without affecting its divisibility. Hence the function of 
the carbonic acid is this, that, by the expansion and 
mobility due to its gaseous nature, it reduces the casein to 
the finest possible condition— much finer than other 
mechanical means can do. When the precipitation and 
division of the casein are effected, and enough carbonic 
acid gas is found to cause lively effervescence, the kumyss 
is ready for use. The time in which this is accomplished 
depends on conditions of temperature at which the fermen- 
tation takes place, and on the proportions of the additions. 
Upon the observance of the most favorable conditions de- 
pends also the Quality of the product, and it is here where 
the formula and the directions given in the National For- 
mulary need a correction, in order to obtain an irre- 
proachable preparation of kumyss. 

a. Addition of Sfujgrar.— Milk-sugar is not readily at- 
tacked by yeast. (}ontrary to statements in books that 
vinous fermentation will set in after the milk turns sour, 
and that thereby the milk-sugar becomes changed to glu- 
cose, I find that milk more easily enters fermentation 
under addition of an alkali, by which the souring is pre- 
vented. The same is the case with cane-sugar; and as it is 
desirable to have the alcoholic fermentation started before 
the lactic fermentation acts on the casein, the addition of 
fermentable sugar, in the shape of grape-sugar or honey, is 
indicated. Its quantity must be regulated according to 
requirements only. Nothing is more annoying to the un- 
wary consumer than the opening of an overcharged 
bottle of kumyss, which ^neraily results in the spatter- 
ing of its contents promiscuously about the room. The 
quantity prescribed m the N. F. for two pints of milk is 
amply sufficient for two gallons, and may only be in- 
creased for kumyss dispensed in patent Dottles, or if 
drawn from ordinary bottles by means of a tap. 

b. rempera^ttre.— The temperature prescribed in the 
formula may turn out to be disastrous in the manufacture 
of kumyss. 
Milk is a peculiarly complex preparation. It is not an 



emulsion, as sometimes stated in books, but contains the 
fat inclosed in separate cells, which rises to the surface as 
layer of cream if milk is left in undisturbed repose or sub- 
jected to centrifugal force. Boiling does not burst these 
cells or separate the fat; but if milk is left for hours 
at a temperature above the melting point of butter fat, 
65° F., or if subjected to violent commotion, such as 
churning at the same temperature for a shore time, prac- 
tically ail the fat is separated. Again, if casein is pre- 
cipitated from fresh milk by means of acids, at any tem- 
perature, it incloses all the fat in its meshes, and also the 
jelliform casein separated from milk by rennet includes 
the butter firmly. But if milk is allowed to turn sour, 
the fat separates from the casein readily by keeping it a 
short time ai temperatures above the meltinj^ point of the 
butter-fat. At the same time the finely divided casein 
conglomerates into more compact lumps, and the kumyss 
is spoiled. 

Although milk, as long as it is sweet, may be kept at 
90** F. with impunity, this same temperature is deleterious 
to the product after souring si-ts in. The casein turns 
lumpy, and the fat may be seen floating in the neck of the 
bottle as a yellow mass. This temperature is unneces- 
sary for the manufacture of kumyss. Vinous fermentar 
tion takes place at much lower temperatures, and the 
higher decrees only favor the lactic fermentation by 
which the kumyss gets too acid to be drunk by the bottle- 
ful. 

The sugar is not all consumed by either kind of fermen- 
tation. If milk is allowed to turn sour, only one-tenth 
to one-aighth part of its sugar is changed to lactic acid, and 
also tho vinous fermentation stops before all the sugar is 
used up. But the lactic fermentation goes on slowly, 
acting on the sugar which is left, and the kumyss turns 
gradually more and more acid the longer it is kept. 
Pretty old samples of kumyss still reajct on Fehling's 
solutions. 
. In place of preparing kumyss with sweet milk, and wait- 
ing until it turns sour, the casein may be precipitated at 
once, by the addition of one-third of ready kumyss to 
fresh milk. Yeast is not necessary, but sugar must be 
added to produce enough carbonic acid gas to cause effer- 
vescence. 

Kumyss may also be made from sour milk, freed of its 
crust of cream, by breaking up the gelatinous mass by 
vigorous concussion, and causing alcoholic fermentation 
by addition of sugar and yeast. This preparation would 
be nearly devoid of cream, but a proportion may be 
brought in by addition of sweet milk. 

The time m which kumyss becomes ready for use de- 
pends as much on the quanti^ and activity of the fer- 
ment as on the temperature. With plenty ot yeast and a 
prevailing temperature nearer to 90'* than 00** F., the 
course ot fermentation may be said to be even stormy, 
and the process is completed in as many hours as days 
may be consumed when the temperature is kept lower. 
But it is safer to operate at a lower temperature, by 
which a much finer product is obtained. Besides, by a 
slow after-fermentation, the kumyss becomes ripened, and 
in the course of one to two weeks a cheesy or butyracous 
flavor is acquired which is generally regarded as a ne- 
cessary characteristic of good kumyss. 

Commercial preparations of kumyss never correspond 
to fully undiluted milk. Kumyss made from undiluted 
milk is too rich and requires too great care to be praotica- 
bly handled by the large manufacturer. But the pharma- 
cist who disposes of his own production directly to the 
customer may easily take tne necessary precautions 
against disastrous influences, and may give his custom- 
ers the beneflt of an undiluted preparation which kumyss 
is supposed to be. 

Samples of commercial preparations of kumyss I found 
either to be more or less deficient in cream, or to be made 
from watered milk, or both. Dr. Brush's kumyss, for in- 
stance, commanding the largest sale in this city, gave, on 
analysis, only two-tnirds of the casein and fat m the pro- 
portions in which they exist in milk, indicating a corre- 
sponding watering of the milk. 

B. Kephir. 

This is a fermented milk beverage identical with kumyss 
in its finished state. It differs from the latter by bemg 
produced by aid of a different ferment. The kephir fer- 
ment was originally brought from the Caucasus, but may be 
procured in this market from home culture. It comes in 
the shape of grains of various forms and sizes, very much 
resembling bits of the inflorescence of cauliflower, consti- 
tuting a compound fungous growth resultmg from the co- 
habitation ot a fleshy fungus with a certain species of 
Saccharomyces, which latter alone plays the active r61e of 
enacting vinous fermentation of the saccharine constitu- 
ent of mUk. This peculiar Saccharomyces differs from 
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the brewer's yeast by starting vinous fermentation in 
milk without addition of a fermentable sugar, emd fer- 
mentation progresses to a certain advanced degree while 
the milk is vet sweet, or before lactic fermentation pro- 
duces its enect. It is, therefore, possible to obtain an 
effervescine kumyss by its aid witn a much less degree 
of acidity toan that obtained by the S(iccharomyc€8 cere- 
visuBj and it may be concluded that kenbir yeast is better 
adapted for the fermentation of milk than beer ^east is. 
By after-fermentation the same degree of acidity is 
reached as in kumyss obtained through the action of 
ordinary yeast. This peculiarity has led to a distinction 
in the use of the different stages of fermentation of kephir, 
as it has been observed that young kephir which is yet 
sweet acts as a slight pur^tive, while an older, or more 
acid, or '' stronger *' kephir exerts a constipating effect on 
the bowels, and is less easily borne by delicate stomachs. 

Kephyr kumyss is prepared by adding active kephir 
grains to milk, preferably kept at a temperature between 
70^ and 80** F., until tbe effect of fermentation becomes 
apparent by the rising of the grains to the surface, being 
carried upward by bubbles of carbonic acid gas attached 
to them. The grains may then be strained off, and the 
milk^ which now contains enough yeast cells to insure the 
continuance of the fermeotation, left to itself in well- 
corked bottles. 

As the veast cells propagate themselves, more fresh 
milk may be added previous to bottling. 

The directions accompanying the kephir grains direct 
that the grains should be left in the milk until the casein 
separates from the serum, and that this strained product 
sh^ be used as the ferment of about four times its bulk 
of fresh milk. (Several prominent houses who sell kephir 
grains accompany them by printed directions which fail 
to start their activity altogether.) 

If kephir is once obtained by this means, the further 
production may be simplified in the same manner as in 
the case of kumyss, by adding a quantity of ready kephir 
to a multiple of fresh milk, and this may be continued 
through many generations without having further re- 
course to the original kephir grains. 

The printed directions recommend the employment of 
milk previously boiled. The advantage of this proceeding 
is supposed to be this, that the lactic fermentation is re- 
tarded, to which end a washing of the kephir j^rains with 
a two-per-cent solution of carbonate of sodium is pre- 
scribed for the removal of the rest of lactic acid tena- 
ciously retained by the grains. 

Commercial kephir grains may be found to be quite inert 
by the buyer uninitiated in the art of developing them 
properly. The fact is, that their activity must be first 
started, and directions to do so are given with the sam- 
ples, but in spite of following them closely, they may fail 
to give satisfactory results. The secret of success seems 
to me to be to keep the grains in fresh milk at a tempera- 
ture of 70** to SO** F., and to change the milk once or twice 
daily, or as often as the nulk threatens to become sour. 
The time may have to be extended to a week, until their 
action becomes manifest by the generation of gas. 

Kephir grains are also apt to decay, and these inert 
grains have to be removed. Those which retain their 
vitality may be recognized by their turgor or toughness 
to the touch, while the decayed ones crumble between the 
fingers like soft cheese. 

^Tne usefulness of kumyss as a dietetic hinges upon the 
fine division of its casein. Indeed, if a well-prepared 
kumyss is subjected to digestive infiuences, the finely-di- 
vided and diffused precipitate of casein dissolves at once, 
while the fioccular casein, otherwise obtained, resists the 
peptic action remarkably long. 

C. Matzoon. 

Matzoon is a peculiar milk preparation, also stated on 
the label to be fermented milk, although there is no evi- 
dence of its havmg undergone alcoholic fermentation. It 
is devoid of gas, and appears as a viscid liquid, showing a 
rather coarsely granular mass of precipitated case in, well 
suspended in a serum which corresponds to that obtained 
from sour milk. Although betraying great richness from 
its appearance, the analysis gives amounts of casein as 
corresponding to undiluted milk and two-thirds of its 
cresim. 

1 fl. OS. of oow'8 milk con- 

taixu grains (average). 

Sugar Z2 

Casein 14 

Fat 16 

Lactic acid — 

Qluooee. LACttoAoid. _ 

C.Hi,0. = 2HU,H.O. C,Hi,0. = 2C,H.O + 2C0, 

Glucose yields by fermentation: Alcohol, 48.5j(. 

Carbonic acid, 46.5^. 
Qlycerin, 3 6%. 

Other products, 1.4^. 

5. Liquor Zikoi bt Ferri Compositus. 
Deodorizing Solution, 

A study, theoretical as well as practical, of the inside 
working of deodorizing agents elucidated the following 
facts. All animal and vegetable matters richly endowed 
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with proteids, if left to themselves, soon begin to decav by 
entering into putrid fermentation. They begin to exhale 
unsavory effluvia, which, in time, grow into a horrid com- 
pound stench of many individual smells. From this bou- 
quet of bad odors a practised nose easily fdngles out the 
penetrating ammoniacal compoimds, as well as sulphu- 
retted and phosphoretted vaporous bodies, not yet named 
or individualized. If to such a putrid malodorous mass 
any kind of acid is added, one half of it-s ofEensiveness is 
gone. Soluble salts of aluminium, zinc or iron act in tbe 
same manner as free acids, neutralizing the ammoniacal 
bodies, but leavinj^ the other half of the stench. It is only 
the acid radical in these salts which acts, tbe base being 
thrown out of solution as useless. And useless it is, as 
these bases have no power to bind the sulphur compounds 
securely enough, and their only advantage over free acids 
must be sought in their rendering the latter safer to han- 
dle, and in this, that by their employment neutrality of the 
mass is i>reserved even if a large surplus of the disinfect- 
ing solution is used. One pound of sulphuric acid is repre- 
sented bv about 8 pounds of sulphate of iron, and by about 
Zi pounds of either sulphate of aluminium or of zinc. For 
the deodorization of the other more horrid and nauseating 
stenches, the metal bases just named are powerless. But 
salts of lead, copper, mercury and those of the whole 
list of the precious metals readily capture and imprison 
these refractory bodies, and the entire complex of bad 
odors disappears on adaition of any of these metals in 
solution. The stenches are *' silenced " or " deadened,*' as 
a certain pamphlet on disinfection has it, and the mixture 
turns at once '* sweet," as the phrase goes. 

Of the whole series of metals suitable for this purpose, 
copper is the most serviceable. Its sulphate mixes readily 
with ^ose present in formula No. 241, and is at once cheap 
and effective. I would recommend the addition of one 
ounce per pint of the solution. 

The tormula would then read: 

Sulphate of Zinc 16 tr. oz. 

Sulphate of Iron 16 tr. oz. 

Sulphate of Ck>pper 5 tr. oz. 

Naphthol dOgrs. 

OilofThyme 60 mln. 

Dilated Hypophospborous Acid 120 min. 

Water enough to make 5 pints. 

[The title would have to be modified, so as to correspond 
to the new ingredient. We would suggest either Liquor 
Ztnct, Ferri et Cupri Compositus, or simply Liquor De- 
odoran8.-—ED. Am. Drugg.] 

6. M'MuNN's Elixir of Opium. 

This title had been proposed to the N. F. Committee for 
adoption, but on furtner consideration it was not listed in 
the book. The desire was to use the title as a synonym of 
theofOicinal '* Deodorized Tincture of Opium," because it 
was supposed that by this semi-official recognition the 
latter preparation might get familiarized to those medical 
men who still cling to the secret preparation. 

Tbe proposition was objected to by one of the collabora- 
tors of the book, on the strength of certain general reac- 
tions, from whicn the dissimilarity of the two preparations 
was deduced. If these experiments or reactions were 
wanting in anything, it was the morphiometric assay of 
the preparations to solve the question lorever. This want 
I have tried to supplement, and I may state the differences 
in the following table: 

firu n«. Per Cent 

Ifluidoanoeoontaiiis MorpWne, Er^t. ^^^^^{^ Narcotin 

M'Munn'8 Elixir ...8.6 10 »0 ' none. 

Deodorized Tinct. of Opium. 6. 8 24 47 none. 

Note.-— It must be remembered that the morphine is as- 
sayed as pure idkaloidal morphine, and that 6 grs. of this 
pure morphine corresponds to 7 grs. of the sulphate. 

Bapid Analysis of Water for Industrial Purposes. 

In most cases it is advisable to purify water previous to 
using it for industrial purposes when there is a solid res- 
idue of 0,3 Gm. or more per liter of the water. L. Vi- 
gnou's method consists in saturating the acid carbonates 
contained in the water with hme, and then precipitating 
all the lime and magnesia salts still in solution with sodium 
carbonate. Phenolphthalein is used as an indicator^ and 
decinormal clear lime-water is required. The titration is 
conducted in two narrow glass-stoppered cylinders of 
about 100 C.c. capacitv. Into one 50 C.c. of distilled water 
and 10 drops of an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein 
are introduced; this is then colored by 0.2-0.6 C.c. of the 
normal lime solution, and kept as standard. The other 
cylinder is filled with 50 C.c. ol the water under examina- 
tion, 10 drops of phenolphthalein solution, and 5 C.c. of a 
lO^per-cent neutral calcium chloride solution. The normal 
lime-water is then added until, on agitating, the solution 
remains colored. The standard is now diluted until its 
volume corresponds to the volume of liquid in the other 
cylinder, and a little lime-water added to one or the other 
solution until the color in both is identical. The differ- 
ence in the quantity of lime-water used for the standard 
and for the water under examination gives the quantity 
of lime which has combined with the free carbonic acid in 
the water. 
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In order to determine the quantity of soda required to 
precipitate the lime in the water, 100 C.c. of the latter are 
mixed in a graduated 260 C.c. cylinder with the quantity 
of lime-water necessary to comhine with any free carbonic 
acid, 5 C.c. of phenolphthalein solution then added, and 
the mixture, after shaking, allowed to settle. Exactly 
one-half of this solution is placed in one of the cylinders 
previously used for the colonmetric determination, and the 
amouot of soda (containing 1 Qm. of NatCOt per liter) 
ascertained which is necessary to produce a recoloracion. 
This must be equal in intensity to the standard made bv 
addinfc to distilled water the same amount of phenol- 
phthalein contained in the former solution and colored by 
a small quantity of the soda solution. From the above 
data the quantity of lime and soda which it is necessary to 
add to the water may be recidily deduced. 

Water containing notable ouantiites of magnesium sul- 
phate or chloride cannot safely be tested by this method. 
—BulL Soc. Chim. and J. Soc. Ch. Ind. 



[OUOnfAL OOMMUmCATIOH.] 

THE ESTIMATION OF UBEA.* 

LiEBiQ's method by precipitation with nitrate of mer- 
cury is probably of all methods the most reliable 
and accurate. But it requires great care and takes some 
time, unless all the reagents are kept on 
hand ready for use. Moreover, the pro- 
cess, as usually executed, is applied to a 
measured, not weighed quantity of urine, 
and therefore liable to yield variable re- 
sults due to varying temperature, inac- 
curacy of measuring vessels, etc. Hence 
it is now deemed generally preferable to 
use, at least for practic€tl or clinical pur- 
poses, a less circumstantial method, 
which can be applied in a short time. 
This is the hypobromite method of Knop. 
When hypobromite comes in contact 
with urea, or certain other readily de- 
composable nitrogen compounds, the 
latter split up into a carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and water: 

CU«N,0 + SNaBrO = 8NaBr + 
urea sodium sodium 

hypobromite bromide 

+ CO, 4- N, -f 2H,0 
carbonic nitrogen water 
acid gas 

If provision is made to have this reac- 
tion transpire in a confined space, and 
some liquid be present which will absorb 
the carbonic acid gas, only the nitrogen 
will be left behind, which may be mea- 
sured, and thereby indicate the quantity 
of urea. This process is, of course, also 
affected with sources of error, among 
which the principal ones are, that the 
gas varies considerably in volume ac- 
cording to the temperature to which it 
is exposed; besides, a smaU portion of 
the nitrogen is lost by being retahaed in 
solution. Nevertheless, the results, if or- 
dinary precaution is taken, are remark- 
ably uniform. It should be added that 
the hypobromite exerts but little action 
upon the uric acid and other nitrogen 
comi>ounds contained in the urine, outside of the urea. 
In this respect it has an additional advantage over Liebig's 
method. The results obtained are, for the reasons above 
mentioned^ somewhat short of the actual quantity, but as 
this error is pretty nearly constant, it may be disregarded 
when making comparative experiments. Moreover, if a 
check-experiment is made with a solution of pure urea 
the error may be easily eliminated. ' 

We shall give a description of the process as we are in 
the habit of executing it. 

The following solutions are kept on hand, ready for use: 

A. Solution of Caustic Soda, spec. grav. 1. 120. 

B. Solution of 90 Gm. of Bromine and 75 Gm. of 
Bromide of Potassium in 360 Gm. of Water. 

This solution is made as follows: The bromide of potas- 
sium is dissolved in 300 Gm. of water, and the solution 
placed into a measuring cylinder which is stoppered and 
accurately tared. It is then>iken to a place where bro- 
mine vapors can do no harm, and 30 C.c. of bromine 
added to it, after which it is stoppered and replaced on 
the scale. If less than 90 Gm. has been added, this is 
easily remedied. A littie excess does no harm. Finally 
enough water is added to make the contents weigh 525 Gm. 

C. A solution of pure Urea, recrystallized from absolute 
alcohol and dried over sulphuric acid, containing 2 Gm. 
of the urea and 10 Gm. of chloride of sodium in 100 C.c. 
Theoretically, 1 Gm. of urea, when decomposed by hypo- 
bromite, should yield at 0** C, and at 760 Mm. pressure, 
371.87 C.c. of nitroge n. But this is not obtained in prac- 

* In reply to A querj. 




tice. French chemists are in the habit of putting the fiff* 
ure at 840 C.c. ; others use the figures 354, 360, etc. We 
find it preferable always to make a blank assay with 4 
C.c. of the urea solution, which should, theoretically, 
yield about 29 C.c. of nitrogen, but which in practice will 
yield perhaps only 25. Whatever it may yield under the 
cireumstances of temperature, etc., prevaiung on the day 
of assay, is taken as equivalent to the urea present in 4 
C.c, that is, 0.08 Gm. ot urea. 

Z>. A sdiution of chloride of sodium, spec. grav. about 
1.120. 
The process is executed as follows: 
First pour into a measuring cylinder 95 C.c. of the soda 
solution (A), and afterwards 30 C.c. of the bromine solu- 
tion (B). This reagent, if kept in a cool and dark place, 
may be preserved for a short time, but it is better to make 
it freshly when wanted. 

Adjust the two tubes of the appcuratus about as shown 
in the cut, open the faucet and pour into the open tube 
40 C.c. of the hypobromite solution just prepared, which 
will rise a short distance up each tube. Now raise this tube 
unto the liquid contained in it is just visible above the at- 
tachment of rubber tubing to the burette, and then slip a 
pinch-cock off the neck upon the rubber tube itself. Next 
pour into the open tube about 50 C.c. of the chloride of 
sodium solution, lower the burette as far, and raise the 
open tube as high as i>ossible, and by carefuUv opening 
tne pinch-cock before mentioned, cause the cnloride of 
sodium solution to push the hypobromite 
solution along the burette until it is 
within a short distance of the stop-cock. 
Now transfer the control of the flow to 
the stop-cock until the burette is com- 
pletely filled with liquid without a sim 
of a bubble of air. The use of the pincn- 
cock, therefore, is simply to prevent the 
chloride of sodium solution, when being 
poured in on top of the hypobremite, to 
mix with the latter so as to dilute it. 

A quantitv of the urea solution (J^ is 
now poured into the graduated top of 
the burette, and the level of the two 
tubes reversed, the burette being raised 
high and the open tube low, the pinch- 
cock at the ena of the latter being kept 
open by being slipped over the end of the 
glass tube. By carefully opening the 
stop-cock, exactiv 4 C.c. of the urea so- 
lution are allowed to flow into the mea- 
suring burette. At once there will be a 
brisk veneration of gas; but as the col- 
umn of liquid in the burette acts as an 
aspirator, no gas is lost through the 
stop-cock, which is closed when 4 C.c. 
are added. After the first effervescence 
is over, the burette is taken from its 
clamp, being held high; and a stopper 
having been put into the top to prevent 
the contents frem being spilled about, 
the tube is gently inclined to a nearly 
horizontal position, whereby the urea 
solution ana the reagent are more thor- 
oughly mixed. This is repeated once or 
twice, and when no more effervescence 
is obfeierved, the tube is ^replaced in its 
clamp and allowed to stand for about 
fifteen minutes, so that the gas and 11- 
Quid may acquire the temperature of 
tne room. A longer time is still pre- 
ferable. But when time presses, the 
reading off may be done soon after the reaction is fin- 
ished. In thesubse<^uent actual test upon urine, the same 
manipulation and time must be observed. Finally^ the 
two tubes are so adjusted that the level of the liqmd in 
both is in one plane. The number of C.c. of gas is now 
read off. Supposing we find 30 C.c. Then these represent 
0.08 Gm. of urea. Hence every C.c, under the conditions 
prevailing that day, represents 0.00266 Gm. urea. 

After this blank experiment, the apparatus is cleaned, 
and the same process repeated, the unne itself being taken 
instead of the urea solution. In order that the results be 
as correct as possible, the amount of gas produced should, 
as nearly as possible, ec^ual that in the blank experiment. 
Hence, if in one trial is found that 4 C.c. give materially 
more or less than 30 C.c. of gas, the experiment should be 
repeated with a preportionately smaller or lareer amount, 
say 3.5 C.c, 4.5 C.c or 5 C.c, as the case may be. 

Each assav, in practised hands, reauires only about ten 
minutes, not counting the time for allowing the apparatus 
to cool. 

If the urine which is to be tested is cloudy, it must be 
filtered, by being passed through a dry filter. Passing 
through a wet filter would dilute it. If urine is very ricn 
in urea, it is best— ratber than to measure out a very smaU 
quantity— to dilute it to twice its volume with water. 

When reporting the quantity of urea to a physician, it 
is customary to give it m percentage. We always make 
allowance, m making the calculation, for the specific 
gravity of the urine, so that our percentage figure truly 
represents weight. Many others merely take the quantity 
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of urea as found in the meaaured amount of urine, and 
reckon out the percentage without correction. The error 
is a small one, it is true, but is easily avoided by multip]y- 
in^a: the result with 1,000 and dividing by the specific grav- 
ity carried to 3 decimals. 

A determination of urea in a fraction of a day's excre- 
tion, without the total volume of the latter bein? known, 
is of very little value, and physicians should be reminded 
of this, when they send samples to be tested. Supposing a 
sample has been voided by a T>erson shortly after he has 
drunk a large guantity of liquid, perhaps on a hot day. 
This will certainly be abnormally low in urea. The whole 
quantity voided in twenty-four hours should always be 
carefully collected and sent. 

Commercial Notes on Cinchona Bark and its Alka* 

loids. 

The Annual Report of the weD-known firm of Zimmer 
& Co.* for 1888 contains some valuable and interesting 
notes and statistics, from which we take the following : 

The principal place of production for [cultivated] cin- 
chona D6u*ks has been apd is still Ceylon, and the fluctua- 
tions occurring in its bark trade may, to a certain extent, 
be taken as measure for the general market. 

It is difiicult to obtain exact information regarding the 
actual condition of the Ceylon cinchona (plantations. At 
aU events, the alleged uprooting of plantations, on account 
of failure of revenue, need not oe considered an absolutely 
assured fact. At the same time it is probably true that 
the ciUtivation has, to a considerable extent, been con- 
tracted, the plantations where cinchona alone is raised 
havinf? diminished in number from 23,853 in 1885-^, to 
12,541 in 1887-88. Some reports place the number of two- 
year-old cinchona trees at 36,655,000, while others put it 
as low as 16,000,000. The latter figure ib probably nearer 
the truth. The contraction of cultivation is of course 
lar^ly due to the fact that inferior species had been raised 
or improper localities had been selected. The experienco, 
however, which has been acquired by the planters in the 
course of time will make a repetition of these errors im- 
probable in the future. Moreover, the species which now 
constitute the main stock of the plantations are nearly all 
carefully-selected, hi^h-grade ones, so that it takes a much 
smaller amount of bark to yield the same quantity of 
quinine than it did some years ago. While the quantitv 
of bark shipped from Ceylon in 1887-8 was nearly 21 mil- 
lion pounds less than in the preceding year, it is probable 
that the exports of both years represented about the same 
amount of quinine. 

The direct shipment of Cevlon bark to the United States 
has very much diminished, as the following synopsis 
shows: 

1885-86: 554,430 pounda. 
1886-^: 892.087 
1887-88: 100.980 

The quality of Ceylon bark has become materially im- 
proved, since the inferior bark has almost ceased to be ex- 
ported. What is brought to market now is derived, al- 
most exclusively, from Cinchona succirubra, C. officina- 
lis, and hybrids derived from them. 

The amount of trees existing in the East India planta- 
tions, outside of Ceylon, is estimated as follows: 

Sikkim 4,760,000 trees 

Darjeelin^ 2,100,000 '* 

NwlRherry 7,000,000 " 

Travancore, Wynaad, Mysore, etc 8,000,000 " 

The export has risen from 699,258 lbs. in 1881 to 1,449,- 
315 lbs. in 1888. Of course this does not represent the total 
harvest, since a very large proportion of the bark is worked 
up in India itself for '* febrifuge'* (an impure mixture of 
the alkaloids). 

The great care and attention which has of recent years 
been bestowed by the Dutch upon their Java barks has 
resulted in a much higher percentage of alkaloidal yield 
than has been obtained elsewhere. The inferior species 
are being replaced, as rapidly as possible, by the valuable 
Ledgeriana, Officinalis, and their hybrids. The average 
amount of alkaloid in the barks at present exported is 
about 4 per cent, and will be considerably higher. In ex- 
ceptional cnjpes the alkaloidal percentage has risen to an 
astonishing figure, 10 per cent oeing not at all uncommon, 
and 16 per cent being the highest so far observed. 

Considerable complaint has been made during last year 
over the damages caused by vegetable and animal para- 
sites. Among the former was a dangerous fungus, Hor- 
miacium pannosum Oud. ; but energetic measures have by 
this time probablv removed all danger. 

It is estimated that there are about 60 cinchona planta- 
tions upon Java, with about 30,000,000 trees of different 
ages. The export of bark amounted, in 1888-84, to 1,104,534 
lbs. ; in 1887-88, to 3,742,025 lbs. 

The German plantations of cinchona in Bolivia, upon 

^ '' Vere{nl(?te Fabrikeo chemiflch-pbarmaoeatlscher Produkte, Feuerbtoh- 
Stuttgart uad Frankfurt a. M., Zimmer A Co.** 



the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, to the north and east 
of La Paz (at Ix)nga, Tungas, and Mapiri), continually 
increase their export, which has been rendered more 
profitable by the abolition of the Bolivian export duty 
of 3i bolivares per quintal. In 1885, 2,599 colli were ex- 
ported; in 1888, 7,810 colli. The bark, a calisaya, is excel- 
lent, yielding generally over 4 per cent of alkaloids. Part 
of it goes to London, the rest to Paris and Hamburg. 

The cultivation of cinchona in Columbia has not yet 
made very decided progress, there being only three lai^r 
plantations, one near Bogota, and the two others in the 
province of Tolima, near Columbia and Chaparral. They 
contain very young trees, but of valuable species, such as 
Ledgeriana, Officinalis, Lancifolia, and Pitayensis (the 
latter being specially rich in quinidine). 

The following statistics are given regarding the import 
of bark and sulphate of quinine in the United States during 
the last 13 years: 

Bark Obs.). Quinine (ob.). 

1875-76 6,280,159 22,746 

1876-77 1,760.446 75,804 

1877-78 4,826,290 17,549 

1878-79 6,889,878 228,848 

1879-80 6,018,877 416,998 

1880-81 4.219,408 408,803 

1881-82 5,010.547 794.495 

1882-88 8,639.815 1,055,764 

1888-84 2,588,807 1,268,732 

1884-85 8,559,691 1.890,126 

1885-86 4.447,082 1,251,556 

1886-87 4,787,811 2,180,157 

1887-88 2.801,448 1,628,414 

The consumption of sulphate of quinine has been esti- 
mated in the Ceylon Handbook and Directory for 1887-88, 
to be as follows: 

United States 8,200,000 oz. 

Other countriee (enumerated there, but 
omitted here,) 4,266,000" 

These figures are regarded by competent judges to be 
not far from the actual facts. 



Furiflcation of Bisulphide of Carbon. 

In a paper read before the Society of Chemical Industry, 
Ignatius Singer, after describing the methods and appara- 
tus used in manufacturing bisulphide of carbon, made the 
following remarks regarding its purification : 

The product obtained by the process before described 
contains considerable quantities of sulphur in solution, 
also a large amount of hydrosulphuric acid and other 
sulpho-compounds, which impart to it a pale-yellow color 
and a very disagreeable odor. Of these impurities it can 
be easily freed by careful rectification, leaving a colorless, 
mobile liquid of an odor not at aU disagreeable, and resem- 
bling that of chloroform. Commercial bisulphide of car- 
bon is seldom pure, and in many instances differs from 
the crude substance only in containing a lesser quantity 
of free sulphur, while nearly all the other impurities which 
impart to it that disagreeanle smell are still contaminating 
it. From the latter it cannot be freed by simple distilla- 
tion, as the hydrosulphuric acid and other gases distil over 
jjfith it and are re-absorbed during condensation. 

From the many methods which liave been su«eeted for 
its purification, I shall describe the only one which can be 
employed on the large scale, the others oeing too expensive 
for commercial purposes, without offering any special 
advanta^. 

A cylindrical vessel, about thirty inches in diameter 
and six feet high, is provided with a perforated coil of lead 
pipe at the bottom. Into this vessel I run the bisulphide 
to be purified to about one-third in height. I then pump 
lime-water into it, the latter being introduced into the 
vessel, by means of a force-pump, through the perforated 
coil. The lime-water, being specifically hghter than the 
bisulphide, rises to the surface, and, while traversing the 
body of the bisulphide in a finely divided spray, the lime 
comoines with the hydrosulphuric acid, etc. I continue 
this washing until the lime-water, which leaves the vessel 
through an overfiow pipe near the top, is perfectly clear. 
The bisulphide is now run into a still, about one per cent 
of its weight of a cheap, colorless oil is added, and cov- 
ered with a layer of about one inch of water, to which 
some acetate of lead may be added. The bisulphide is 
now distilled in a water-bath, and condensed in the usual 
way. A very pure product is obtcdned in this manner. 
I have treated in this way bisulphide bought from a Man- 
chester maker, which was supposed to be ''rectified." Its 
specific gravity was 1.292. After having washed it as just 
described, it had a specific gravity of 1.289, which was 
reduced to 1.286 after distillation."— After J. Soc. Ghent. 
Ind.y 1889, 96. 



To Make Holes in Earthenware, Porcelain, etc.— Ac- 
cording to the Scientifio American, holes may be bond in 
earthenware, porcelam, etc., by drilling, in a lathe, with 
a drill of soft copper, and a mixture of emery and linseed 
oil. The emery is fixed, by the friction, in the faoe of the 
copper drill, and the tool thus armed will perforate the 
hardest material in a very short time. 
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AN IlCPBOtrED THERMOSTAT. 

HBRMANV EoHRBBOK has Constructed and put on the 
market a new form of thermostat, or apparatus for 
maintaining any desired temperature. This has a 
cylindrical shape with rounded bottom, which presents 
the advantage that (he *'dead" comers of the usual 
square apparatus are avoided, and that, by the more 
regular circulation of the heated water, a much more uni- 
form temperature is insured. It will be noticed that the 
apparatus shown in the cut has several doors. The inner 
one has glass- windows, and permits the observation of the 
interior without admitting external air. The bottom part 
of the apparatus contains a chamber into which either a 
drying substance may be introduced, or some liquid for 
producing, when necessary, a certain amount of humidity 
within the apparatus. The temperature is regulated au- 
tomaticallv by a thermo-regulator, the construction of 
which will be understood by examining the schematic cut 
The interior heated air passes up through the tube A, sur- 
rounded by the heated water, and acts upon the mercury 
contained in the cylinder B. The handle C is previously 
adjusted so that the supply of gas from D will be shut oft 
when the mercury rises to the predetermined temperature. 
Whenever the latter is reached, the main supply of gas 
will be shut off from the burner, but a small guiding flame 
will relight the latter as soon as the temperature begins 



Sulphonal. 

Batkb & Co. , of Elberf eld, have succeeded in obviating 
one considerable inconvenience in the manufacture of 
sulphonal. Formerly this involved the preparation of 
ethjyi mercaptan, which is very volatile, boiling at 36* C, 
and has, moreover, such a fearful odor, even when present 
m the atmosphere only in the slightest traces, that some 
of the manufacturers have had to remove their factories 
to remote districts, ** far from the busy haunts of men." 
Wow, sulphonal, it is found, can be manufactured from 
mercaptol without previous isolation of the mercaptan 
According to the patent specification, 26 kilos, of thio-sul*- 
phate of ethyl and sodium sulphate are mixed with 6 
kilos, of acetone and 60 kilos, of alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid. The whole is moderately heated, or allowed to 
stand for Pome hours m a closed vessel, when about 7W 
of the theoretical yield of mercaptol is produced. To the 
alcohohc solution water is added tiU all the mercaptol is 
separated as an oily liquid, which is directly oxidized by 
permanganate of potassium.— C%em. and Drugg. 

Theophylline, a ITew Alkaloid from Tea. 

A. KossEL, ofBerUn, reports in the Zeitach. f. phyaiol. 
Chem. (XUI., 298) that he has discovered a newbase in 





Bohrbedc's Heat Begolator. 



to fall. By making the adiustment delicate, the oscilla- 
^ons m temperature may be made almost unobservable. 
The apparatus is further provided with a pressure and 
water gauge, and two thermometers—one to indicate the 
temperature of the water between the walls, the other that 
of the interior air. 

A New Compound Antiseptic. 

SiNOB both corrosive sublimate and carbolic acid, though 
m dilute solution, sometimes produce toxic symptoms, 
and it has been demonstrated that very much smaller 
quantities may be used with equal effect, if combined with 
other antiseptics, Dr. Emil Rotter has devised the follow- 
mg compound, which he states to be powerfully anti- 
septic, and which may be kept in form of powder or 
tablets, to be dissolved in water when wanted : 

Corrosive Sublimate 6 parts. 

Chloride of Sodium 25 " 

Carbolic Acid 200 " 

Chloride of Zinc 600 " 

Sulphocarbolate of Zinc 500 " 

Boric Acid 800 " 

SalicyUo Acid 60 ** 

Thymol 10 " 

Citric Acid 10 «« 

A quantity of one-half troy ounce of this mixture, dis- 
solved in one quart of ordinary well-water Twhich is 
specially mentioned to show the adaptability ot the pow- 
der to campaign purposes] yields a perfectly clear liquid. 

In cases where both carbolic acid and corrosive subli- 
mate are contra-indicated, these ingredients may be 
omitted.— After Therap. Monatsh. 



tea. At least. Dr. F. Witte, of Rostock, forwarded to him 
a quantity of extract which had been prepared by ex- 
hausting tea-leaves with alcohol, concentrating to a 
syrupy consistence, and removing the largest part of the 
caffeine by crystallization. [It would be interesting to 
know what kind of tea the extract was prepared from. 
Also, whether all tea-leaves, no matter where grown, con- 
tain the alkaloid.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The base was obtained in the following manner. The 
extract was dissolved in water, and mixed with sulphuric 
acid which caused the separation of a resinous sticky mass. 
The liquid freed from the latter was rendered strongly 
alkaline with ammonia and precipitated with ammoniacal 
silver solution. The resulting precipitate was removed hy 
filtration and digested with warm nitric acid. On cooling, 
the silver salts of adenine and hypoxanthine separated. 
These were filtered out, and the filtrate supersaturated 
with ammonia, which produced a dark brown flocculent 
precipitate consisting of the silver salts of xanthine and 
the new base, theophylline. The silver was removed by 
distributing tne precipitate in water acidulated with nitnc 
acid, and passing hydrosulphuric acid through it. On 
evaporating the filtrate, xanthine was first deposited in 
form of an amorphous or indistinctly crystallme mass. 
After further concentratioUi crystalline needles or 
columnar crystals separated, which were composed of the 
new body, theophylline. The portion remaining in solution 
was recovered, as far as possible, by converting it into 
double mercury or silver salts, eliminating the metal, and 
concentrating. Finally, the base was purified by repeated 
crystalliasation. 

Analysis showed that theophylline has the same chemical 
composition as theobromine ^contained in cacao), and 
paraxanthine (in kola nuts). But it is not identical with 
them, as is clearly demonstrated by the author. 
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Laotobionio Aoid. 



Up to the present time, the acid corresponding to sugar 
of milk containing the full amount of carbon existing in 
the latter, had been unknown, the usual methods of oxidiz- 
ing milk-su^ar having always led to acids containing not 
more than six atoms of carbon. Emil Fischer and Jacob 
Meyer now announce (in Berichte, 1889, 861) that they 
have discovered the acid in question. It ought to be called 
lactonic acid; but as this name has already been applied 
to another compound, the discoverers have chosen the 
name lactobionic acid (from lactobiose, a synonym for 
milk-sugar proposed by Scheibler). 

As the salts of this acid are extremely soluble in water, 
and it is not improbable, on theoreticcd grounds, that some 
of these salts will be made use of, either in the arts or in 
medicine, in place of lactates, which are much less 
soluble— provided there is no objection from a therapeutic 
standpoint— we shall describe the mode of preparation, 
which will no doubt be further simplified. 

Dissolve 1 part of milk-sugar in 7 parts of water, and add 
1 part of bromine, at the ordinary in-door temperature. 
Shfi^e repeatedly during a few days, when the bromine 
will gradually become dissolved. After two more days, 
pass a strong current of air through the lukewarm liq^uid 
to drive out the greater part of the uncombined bronune, 
and then pass hydrosulphuric acid, so as to convert the 
remainder of the bronune into hydrobromic add. Next 
determine the amount of the latter by titration, add 
enoii^h carbonate of lead to neutralize it, filter from the 
precipitated bromide of lead, and remove any remaining 
traces of hydrobromic acid by the careful use of oxide oi 
silver. Again filter, treat with hydrosulphuric acid to 
remove any traces of lead or silver, and evaporate the fil- 
trate to a syrup. This still has a strongly reducing action 
upon Fehling^s solution. Mix it with much cold glacial 
acetic acid, and triturate for some time. This causes the 
glacial acetic acid to take up nearly all the reducing sub- 
stances, while most of the lactobionic acid remains as a 
tough, white mass. The product amounts to about one- 
third of the milk-sugar employed. To further purify it, 
convert the acid into the lead-salt by adding to its warm 
aqueous solution a hot concentrated solution of basic ace- 
tate of lead, until this ceases to produce a precipitate. 
(The commercial lead-salt, according to the authors, seems 
to be unsuited for this purpose. They made it by dissolv- 
ing 2 parts of neutral acetate of leeui and 1 part hydroxide 
of lead in 3 parts of hot water, allowing the solution to 
cool, and redissolving the separated crystals, in pure hot 
water to saturation.) Filter off the precipitated lead-salt, 
while hot, wash it with hot water, tnen suspend it in cold 
water, and decompose it by hydrosulphuric acid. Evapo- 
rate the filtrate to a syrup, and remove from it the little 
acetic acid still present by treating the mass with alcohol 
and ether. Dissolve the residue in water, and again pre- 
cimtate with alcohol and ether. 

The residuary syrup is the lactobionic acid. It is very 
easily soluble in water, very difficultly in alcohol and cold 
glacial acetic acid, and insoluble in ether. The salts are 
very easily soluble in water. On evaporating their aqueous 
solution, they remain first as a syrup, which, by keeping 
over sulphuric acid, dries up to a colorless, very hard 
mass, which is. however, easily reduced to powder, and 
not distinctly crystalline. 

Chanlmugra. 

Great strides have been made with Chaulmugra Oil in 
England in reg^sird to its application to open sores, woimds, 
sprains, and 'rheumatic complaints. It is now being ex- 
tensively used in veterin6u*y cases in some of the largest 
stables throughout the country, being especially useful in 
sores resulting from friction of the harness or from bruises, 
which horses travelling in the metropolis (London) are all 
more or less subject to. 

Following up the results obtcdned on horses, the oil has 
been successfully introduced as an ointment to be applied 
to open sores on cattle, dogs, cats, and other animals. It 
would seem to act by causing the wound to heal with 
great rapidity and deanliness ; furthermore, its use ap- 

Sears to keep off the flies that cause so much worry and 
amage. 

The properties of Chaulmugra oil applied externally in 
bruises, sprains and stiffness, are weu known to sports- 
men and cyclists, while sufferers from rheumatism, and 
stiffness of the joints attendant upon it, derive undoubted 
benefit from a good rubbing with it. 

Thanks to tbe demand now ruling for the oil, the pressors 
in India have been enabled to take steps to ship it in ton 
lots at about one-third the price which it used to cost. 

The English Oovernment have adopted it, and use it in 
the cavalry and artillery regiments. . The (German Oo vern- 
ment have not yet decided to make trials, but it is largely 
used by the officers. If the students would use it for the 
wounds on the face caused by sword cuts they would not 
be so marked. [We fear the students of the German XTni- 
versitaes would give the author of this sent^ice the chance 
of trying the chaulmugra upon his own face, if thev were 
informed of this general proposition, and could get him on 
the " Mensur." UeA the author referred to *' 9ome of the 



students," his chances of escaping the before-mentioned 
fate would, of course, be greatly diminished.— En. An. 
Dr.] 

One great detriment to its easy application has always 
been its consistence, which, in our climate, renders it 
necessary to heat the oil so as to liquefy it. This has now 
been overcome by mixing it with agnine, a wool fat, with 
which Chaulmugra Oil combines well. This combination 
presents the appearance of a brown ointment, and by its 
means the beneficial action of the oil is more speedily ob- 
tained. The Agnine, which is readily absorbed into the 
skin, carries with it the Chaulmugra, and after a few 
seconds' rubbing not a trace of the ointment remains on 
the skin. Those who have had experience with the oil 
when used in a pure state know how slowly it is absorbed, 
and the uncomfortable greasiness and ungenial odor that 
remain. These defects are entirely avoided by the combi- 
nation I have referred to. 

Another very excellent combination consists m mixini* 
Menthol and other in^edients with Chaulmugra Oil, 
which then remains fluid, for promptly relieving neural- 
gia, gouty and rheumatic pains, sciatica, and other aches 
of the nerves and muscles. To distinguish this from other 
combinations obtained with Chaulmugra Oil it has gone 
under the designation of Mistole, and as such it forwB one 
of the most popular and efficacious remedies at present to 
be found in many a surgery and dispensary.— Th. Chru- 
ty's New Commercial Plants and Drugs, No. 11. 

Cold Prepared Eztraots. 

The idea of concentrating watery solutions by freezing is 
not a new one by any means. But hitherto the process 
has for various reasons only been applied on a small scale. 
Mr. L. A. Adrian, in a paper read before the Paris Chem- 
ical Society, now describes a method based upon the same 
principle of crystallizing out the water, whereby pharma- 
ceutical extracts can be readily prepared in large quan- 
tities with scarcely any heat being applied. The defects 
of the former processes— Herrera's for instance— are that 
(1) barely more than 60 per cent of the water is removed 
by freezing, and (2) the ice separated contains 10 to 20 per 
cent of the active principles, be the pressure ever so power- 
ful. M. Adrian proceeds differently. Instead of partly 
freezing the extractive solutions, as Herrera did, he sub- 
mits them to a temperature of - 20° C. (4' Fahr. below 
zero) in an ammonia ice apparatus, and thus obtains solid 
blocks having an average temperature of — 10' C, and 
consequently very hard and brittle. The blocks are next 
passea through a peculiar shaving machine, where in less 
than one minute they are turned to snow, and the snow 
is transferred to a centrifugal extractor, which in barely 
twenty minutes separates out about 75 per cent of the 
water and but very little of the 'active principles. The 
concentrated liquia being once more treated in the same 
manner, only at a still lower temperature, a syrupy liquor 
is obtained which is concentrated enough to rapidly afford 
in vacuo a solid extract, without raisine the temperature 
above 30° C. (86* F.). Experience has demonstrated that 
a third freezing would be useless, if not worse, as it is 
wasteful, and might injure the active principles. The 
solid extracts obtained by the foregoing process, as com- 
pared with those prepared in vacuo or by open-air evapo- 
ration, are very light colored, afford almost clear solutions 
with cold water, and present in a high degree the odor and 
the taste of the drug, without that familiar flavor of fire. 
The difference is especially noticeable in respect to inspia- 
sated juices of fresh plants, as in their case the vegetable 
albumin is not coagulated. Another point worthy of con- 
sideration is that the cold-process extracts will probably 
prove more active than the old-style preparations. Hence 
It would be well to ascertain the comparative therapeutic 
values of such extracts as belladonna or benbane, for in- 
stance, which are at the same time poisonous and more 
readily estimated. M. Adrian proposes, in a coming coni- 
munication, to examine this side of the question. — Paris 
Correspondent in Chem, and Drugg., March 2d. 

Aoetylphenylhydrazide. 

AoooRDiNG to Prof. O. Liebreich, pure acetylphenyl- 
hydrazide is reported by Prof. Dreschfeld to have an anti- 
pyretic power lour times as great as that of pyrodin [one 
of the recently introduced antipyretics, but which has 
been weirned against by several authorities]. C!k>nse- 
quently the doses which Dreschfeld has indicated for 
pyrod^ (2 to 4 grains for children, and 8 to 11 grains for 
adults) would be too large for acetvlphenylhydrazide. 

Liebreich gives the doses of the last-named substance as 
follows: 

For children itol grain. 

For adults.. 2 to 8 grains. 

Highest dose for adults, and per day.. . • 4 grains. 

It follows from this, that pyrodin and acetylphenylhv- 
drazide are not identical, and that the latter may only oe 
dispensed if it is prescribed under this name,— After 
Pharm. Zeit, 
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AGITATOB FOB CHEMICAL LABOBATOBIB8. 

PROP. A. Stutzbr, of Bonn, describee, in the Zeitsch. f. 
angew. Chemie (1888, 698), a simple agitator or 
'' shake apparatus " which promises to be of great use in 
chemical or pharmaceutical laboratories. The apparatus 
was originally designed for sifting certain mineral matters 
(Thomas slag, etc.) under normal conditions of fineness, 
time, etc., but its general applicability to other purposes 
where protracted agitation is required is almost self-evi- 
dent. It is scarcely necessary to describe the apparatus, 
as its construction will be readily understood by examin- 
ing the cut. The shuttle motion is produced by the eccen- 
tric position of the hinged wheel Qy attaxshed to the front 
of the box. 




Shake apparatus for laboratoriea. 

As shown in the cut, the apparatus is constructed for 
hand- work. But in these days of progress and labor-sav- 
ing devices, either an electric or a water-motor will proba- 
bly be preferred, unless steam is readily available. 

In some analytical operations, protracted shaking is 
known to produce more perfect results and in a much 
shorter time. Thus in the assay of opium (by Dieterich's 
or Squibbe* method), in the extraction of certain alkaloids 
by the method of immiscible solvents, and similar opera- 
tions, an apparatus like that describea above will be very 
serviceable. 

Fiche or Piohi. 

Undeb the name of EMche, the Fabiana imbricata is 
known in Chili, Peru, and the Argentine Republic for its 
prompt and decisive action in diseases of the liver and in 
the urinary passages. This shrub, which might from its 
appearance be taken for a Conifer, belongs to the Sola- 
naceoB, and grows on dry elevated slopes. It is remarkable 
for its light bluish-green branches, which contrast very 
much with the surrounding vegetation. The branches 
are subdivided into smaller ones, which are rounded, thin, 
covered with imbricated scales, which are really only 
thickened leaves, ovbX and acute in shape, of a length of 
about -iV inch, and overlapping one anotner. Its flowers, 
which appear only in the second year, are placed at the 
extremitv of the smtdler branches, and are solitary ; the 
calyx, which closely surrounds the ovary, is green, then 
yellowish, thick, with 5 long and obtuse lobes; the corolla 
IS gamopetalous, with a tube dikited at its superior end, 
its throat is slightly compressed, lobes short, semicircu- 
lar and small ; stamens five, inserted in the tube of the 
corolla; anthers short, bilocular, opening longitudinally. 

The fruit is oblong, ovoid, crustaceous, light brown, 
about two inches in length; the seeds are ovoid, nearly 
angular, wit^ a crustaceous testa. 

lu commerce Pich^ consists of the stem, branches, and 
leafy branches; the lar^e branches are from i to li inches 
in diameter, covered with a thin, smooth bark, slightly 
wrinkled longitudinally, ash-gray in color, and having 
tuberculous protuberances. The smaller branches are 
from tSr to i inch in diameter, of a darker color than the 
preceding, and present at regular intervals distinct evi- 
dence ot the place where the small leaves are inserted. 
The wood is ot a yellowish-white color. AH these parts of 
the plant are covered with a greenish or greenish-gray 
resin, which would appear to protect the surfaces of the 
plant, and so prevent the too rapid evaporation of its 
moisture during the very long dry seasons to which it is 
subject. It is now being cultivated'in Europe. 

Pich^ is especially indicated in catarrhal mfiammation, 
renal colic, prostatitis, cystitis, musky residual urine, 
renal calculi, infiammation of the ureters, etc. — Th« 
Chbistt'8 New Commercial Plants and Drugs, No. 11. 



BUN8EN GAS BXTBNEBS. 

THIS invention relates to the construction of a Bunsen in 
such a manner as to produce a circular flame with in- 
ternal as well as external air supply. 

The sas, entering at the bottom, passes vertically through 
several small holes in a thin plate, G, intoacavitv, A, into 
which air enters through lateral apertures, X. From the 
cavity the gas and air ascend a tube, T, which expands at 
its upper end to a diameter equal to that of the desired 
flame. The expansion is covered by wire gauze, W, which 
serves to mix the gas and air, and distributes the mixture 
uniformly through the enlarged part, B, of the tube. The 
mixture then ascends an annular passage, C, formed be- 
tween the external tube, B, and an internal tube or thimble, 
D, which is closed at its lower end, and tapers to a larger 
diameter at its upner end. To the lower part of the thimble 
there lead several inlets, 



Fi^:Z. 




Y, for air from outside 
the outer tube, B; these 
inlets being formed by 
short tubes crossing thie 
annular passage, C. At 
F (the upper end of the 
tubes) the mixture of gas 
and air issues from the 
annular mouth between 
them; and this mixture, 
being ignited, forms a 
circular flame, which re- 
ceives air, not only from 
the outside, but sdso 
from the interior of the 
thimble, D, to which the 
air is admitted by the in- 
lets, Y. The upper part of 

the tube, B, and of the thimble, D, may be of metal. As 
shown, it is generally, however, preferable (says the au- 
thor) to make the parts which are next the flame of stea- 
tite or such like material.— ^S^ien^. Amer, Suppl, 



A ITEW METHOD OF ESTIMATING ITITBITES, 
EITHEB ALONE OB IN PBESENCE OF NI- 
TBATES AND CHLOBIDE8. 

IN most text-books on chemistry a method is ^ven for 
the preparation of nitrogen by heating a mixture of 
potassium nitrite and ammonium chloride, the change 
being represented by the equation 

NO,K + NH4CI = KCl + 20H, + N,, 

which may be simplified bj saying that ammonium nitrite 
when heat/cd, sphts up mto nitrogen and water, thus: 
NOjNH* = Nj -h OHg, the quantity of nitrogen produc<^ 
being exactly double that present as nitrous acid in the 
nitrite. 

The method here given consists in applying this well- 
known reaction quantitatively. I have never seen any 
mention of the use of this reaction for quantitative pur- 
poses, and I scarcely think that a method based on its 
use would have been omitted m any work on analytical 
chemistry if accurate results had been obtained by its 
means. 

In order to test the accununr of the method I have de- 
vised, I prepared a quantity of pure silver nitrite, NOsAg, 
and determmed the amount of nitrogen it contained, com- 
paring the results obtained with that required by the 
known composition of the salt. The process is conducted 
in the following way: 




The solution containing the nitrite is introduced into the 
fiask A (Fig. 1) (about 75 C.c. capacity), and an excess of 
solid ammonium chloride is then added till the solution 
is thoroughly saturated. It is important that the solution 
should be concentrated, otherwise considerable difficulty 
will be found in driving off the last traces of nitrogen. 
The flask is closed by a cork carrying the capillary tube 
B and the delivery tube C of somewhat wider oore, 1.5 to 
2.0 Mm. (jarbonic anhydride, generated from white 
marble and hydrochloric acid, in the apparatus shown in 
the figure is then allowed to flow through the flask until 
all the air is removed. The small U-tube, A is filled with 
glass beads moistened with a little weak potash solution, 
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and is intended to intercept any acid spray which may he 
carried over by the current of gas. 

As soon as it is coDsidered that the whole of the air in 
the flask is displaced by carbonic anhydride, the screw- 
tap E is closed, and the flask disconnected from the car- 
bonic anhydride apparatus. The end of the delivery tube 
C is now brought under the graduated absorption tube F, 
which contains merciuy and a few C.c. of strong potash 
solution to absorb the carbonic anhydride. The solution 
in the flask is now heated till it boils. As long as any ni- 
trogen is given off, the boiling liquid effervesces freely^ but 
as soon as the last traces have been expelled, the boiling 
assumes the peculiar bumping character noticed in water 
free from dissolved gas. The boiling is continued till all 
the nitrogen produced in the reaction has been carried 
over by the steam and collected in the absorption-tube. 
The screw-cock E maj now be opened, while the liquid is 
still boiling, and the flask removed. 

The absorption tube containing the collected gas is re- 
moved to a vessel full of water, the mercury is allowed to 
fall out. and the volume of nitrogen obtained is mea- 
sured alter standing a few hours. The observed volume 
of nitrogen, when due allowance has been made for tem- 
perature, pressure, and tension of aqueous vapor, is 
nalved, its weight calculated, and we have then all* the 
data necessary for calculating the amount present in the 
nitrite under analysis. 

The following experiments will show the degree of accu- 
racy attainable by this method: 

The weighed quantity of silver nitrite was in each case 
dissolved m hot water, and decomposed by a solution of 
sodium chloride. The solution was filtered through a 
small filter into the flask A, and the precipitated silver 
chloride washed repeatedly with small quantities of hot 
water, adding the washings to the solution in the flask. 



Qm. NOt Ag. 



Qm. N 
Half vol. 



C.c.N.NO,Ag. 
C.cN. Theory, 



Expt. 1. 0.1864 gave 0.012136 = 8.00 9.02. 
Expt. 8. 0.1700 gave 0.015579 = 9.12 9.02. 
Expt. 8. 0.1712 gave 0.015452 = 9.02 9.02. 



C.c. 

Lobs, 0.12. 
Gain, 0.10. 
Exact. 



I repeated the determinations in presence of excess of 
potassium nitrate. About 0.5 Gm. of this salt was added 
to the solution in each experiment: 

Gm. N. G.c.N.NOsAg. 

Gm. NOtAg. Half toI. C.C.N. Theory. C.c. 

Expt. 1. 0.1716 gave 0.015455 = 9.12 9.02. Gain, 0.10. 
Expt. 2. 0.1808 gave 0.016556 = 9.16 9.02. Gain, 0.14. 

The results oC these two experiments show that the 
presence of the nitrate does not affect the accuracy of the 
determination.— T. Cuthbbbt Day in Journ. Chem. Soc,^ 
1888,422. 

The Adulteration of Spioes. 

In the report of the Dairy Commissioner of the State of 
New Jersey for 1888, just issued, Dr. Wm. K. Newton, the 
Commissioner, quotes from a letter of Dr. E. H. Bartley , 
of the Brooklyn Board of Health, as follows: 

''Both of the mills [spice-mills] I visited have sales- 
rooms in New York, while the grinding only is done here. 
According to their own statement, a very considerable 
proportion of the cheap mixtures made by them are sold 
to the trade, and are not sold under the flrm name; that 
is, these mixtures are prepared in the mills and sold in 
bulk to other flrms, who put them up in packages and 
seU to retailers, or ship in bulk to western cities. It is, 
therefore, not easy to trace a large part of these adul- 
terated eoods after they leave the mills. That they reach 
the marKet is certain, because they would not be manu- 
factured for any other purpose. The information here 
given is based upon what I saw in the mills. Mustard was 
in process of preparation at only one of the mills. So far 
as my observation, on two separate occasions, went, the 
oil was expressed from all the mustard used in the factory. 
The cake from the press, after removing the oil, is used 
for the manufacture of table mustard. The hull or chaff 
from the black seeds was removed and used as an adul- 
terant of black pepper. Besides the pure mustard pre- 
pared from the expressed seeds, mixtures are made con- 
taining com meal, ginger, turmeric and red pepper. In 
somecbeap mustard compounds there is but little mustard, 
and, according to the statement of the workmen, a mixture 
is sometimes made that contains no mustard at all, the 
pungency being obtained by the addition of cayenne 
pepper. Ginger was being prepared of several grades, 
varying from the pure article to those containing none at 
all. The adulterants used were corn-flour, corn-meal, 
pilot biscuit and cayenne pepper. In one oi the mills I 
was shown a very good imitation of ground ginger, but 
which contained no ginger whatever. I was unable to 
learn for whom this was made, but was informed that 
there was a demand for it, and that it was used by the 
compounders. Cloves were seen in the process of grind- 
ing ; they were mixed with burnt or charred walnut shells, 
to the extent of 50 per cent. Cinnamon is cheapened by 
the addition of ground almond and cocoanut shells. lo 



order to brighten the color of this mixture, a small amount 
of sienna is added. In some cases the cinnamon bark is 
^ound alone, but in all the above mixtures which I saw 
in process of preparation, the cinnamon buds were mixed 
with the bark before grinding. There were very large 
quantities of ground cocoanut shells used in the factory. 
A very small amount of cayenne pepper is used to increase 
tbe pungency of these reduced cinnamon mixtures. I was 
shown several barrels of pepper compound, which was a 
very good imitation of ground pepper; it, however, con- 
tained no trace of pepper. This article was for shipment 
to New York, to be used for the purpose of * reducing' 
ground pepper. Following is a list of articles used at tins 
mill for adulteration : Cocoanut shells, natural and charred, 
walnut shells, corn-meal, buckwheat hulls and middlings, 
mustard chaff, ground charcoal and cayenne pepper." 

The Ddoomposition of Potassium Chlorate in Contact 
with Metallio Oxides. 

Dr. Hodgkinson and Mr. Lowndes have for some time 
past been engaged in investigating the reaction between 
chlorate of potassium and metallic oxides, when they are 
subjected to heat, together, for the purpose of producing 
oxygen. Hitherto it has been supposed that the metallic 
oxide remained unchanged, and merely acted ''by con- 
tact," or ** by catalysis j" that is— so it was supposed— it 
rendered the decomposition of the molecules of chlorate 
more regular and steiady. 

The chemists above mentioned have now published (in 
Chem. News, February 8th,) some of the results of their re- 
searches, which show that the views so f€ur entertained are 
not quite correct. We will give the summary of their re- 
sults in their own words: 

*'Itis usually supposed that when potassium chlorate 
(EClOfl) and manganese dioxide (fiinOs) are heated to- 
gether, the MnOs remains as such in the vessel, together 
with potassium chloride (KCl). In only exceptional cases 
does this appear to be the case. The manganese is to a 
greater or less extent in the form of lower oxides. Only 
when the mixture has been heated until the whole of the 
oxygen is driven off, and a gentle heat maintcdned for 
some time, is the manganese completely re-oxidized. In 
one case only out of a number of fourteen or fifteen, were 
we able, by continuous heating, to obtain MnO,. In this 
series of experiments, a weighed quantity of pure potas- 
sium chlorate was heated with a weighed amount of man- 
^nese dioxide, in a cleaned, weighed test-tube. The residue 
m the tube was weighed after cooling." [It was found to 
correspond in weight with the theoretical amount of KCl 
and miOf, within 0.0006 Gm., a difference which is well 
within the limits of analytical errors.] 

Gtolsemine vs. Gtolsemin. 

A NEARLY fatal case of poisoning recently occurred on 
the Continent of Europe through the dispensings of the al- 
kaloid gelsemine in place of the eclectic resinoid '' gel- 
semin." Dr. Myrtle, of Harrowgate, had been consulted, 
by letter, by one of his patients travelling upon the Con- 
tinent, and ordered for her the following prescription : 

Quin.Salicyl gr. 2 

Ext. Coloh. Aoet *' i 

Gelsemin '* iV . 

Morph. Hydrochlor. " i 

Ft. pil. 1. Mitte tal. xii. One to be taken every three 
hours. 

The first pill produced very alarming symptoms, and it 
was ascertained that the pharmacist who dispensed the 
prescription had used one-tenth grain of the hydrocblorate 
of gelsemine. Dr. Myrtle subsequently found fault with 
the dispenser for not knowing that he, the prescriber, could 
not have meant the powerful alkaloid gelsemine, but rather 
intended the eclectic resinoid *' gelsemin." He also finds 
— perhaps he had never noticed it before— that the terms 
of the * * resinoids, " ending in -in, and those of the alkaloids, 
endmg in -ina or -ine, are too similar, and he wants this 
to be changed at once. (After Chem. and Drugg.) 

Note by Ed, Am, Drugg.—Sxirely the proper way to 
** change this " will be by physicians never prescribing the 
eclectic resinoids. at fidl events in such cases where the 
crude drug contains both alkaloids and glucoside; for in- 
stance, in the case of hyoscyamus. digitalis, etc. As it js 
not likely, however, that many physicians will rememoer 
these cases, it would be well for them to drop theresmoios 
ending in -in on principle. Probably one of these, at least, 
will survive, namely, **podophyllin," and possibly bX&o 
**leptandrin^' and **euonymin," until such time as tne 
active principles are obtainable in a pure form. But ii 
any physician should write in a prescription, 

Digitalin gr- 1 

intending to mean the resinoid, and if the pharmacist were 
to dispense the active principle ** digitalin," the blame 
would rest upon the physician, and scarcely at aU.^P?^ 
the dispenser, particularly if the dose were not distinctly 
specified. 
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Note on Qreen EnoiiTiiiiii. 

AIT lUFBOVBD MICBOSOOPS-I.AHP. ' 

T,.. _«ii b..^-^ ^^*.-»„i ^-:~»i-i„ ^* *^*^i ».<i„^<.{». i>„- A. SAHFLB of green euonymin came into my hands about 

°w^:^HS^t?^f iSf2?™?jLn «V^i I wK^n f^S » ^c^k ago wfiich had a peculiar odor anS appearance. 

mirr^n,\?S^ confltruction of a novel lamp for j therefore made an anafysia. The result fuSfy^roved 

AiS^^iS^^ « !..;„>.+ ij„K* i» „<.^ .» ♦».« o»t..»<. TK« niy suspicion that it was adulterated to a large extent. 

i^^^^^^uLf-^^)^l^lL^^ M%iTJ^^^ JXt It ''as of foreign manufacture, and represents a farge bulk 

iMtip n com^etely covered so as not to diffuse any hght ^ ^^ euonymin now in the market. 

fuU light oe the lamp, »liicb|>an«tlin>ii;hth« rod. This coMistote large percentile of lycopodiumcolonid green; 

S2^f.h'.i'?;STS2:,iS^'k.*tSi?°°*'"""°'**°"" thebtaekpartTol^h^lMde^te'form.tio.t bSSS," 

StiTr'SS r;S iSSffi.'^'^ 8tae. rod „ .ubett- Jb/^d, i drop .. eolJtio,. of potaah diioKed 

W^Sr^rtr°'a?eR.^L^IfoSJ-SS "Srf^"?L'„.de. .iththefouowing ™»1.: 

Co., 4th Ave. and 28th St., New York. Percent. 

Lycopodium 29.8 

TBSTINQ PILTBBIirO PAPBB. "^d'LlTl^^p '""!": .""^^I'^^^'^fr !'.'.!'*.*•.'?: 16.8 

I« 4^^,^^^^ M^^^^r* .v^.^^ ^^^ «»»4^,«^ o^^^n. r^fViAw WatoT extfact I Wttef extractlve matter 20.6 
N teBtmg filtenn^ paper, one feature, among oth^s, Suearof milk 80.0 
should he speciaUy jpaid attention to, namely the Water . 4.4 

rapidity with which liquid will spread over a given sur- L 

face. This may he ascertained hv fastening to a frame a xotal 100.0 

series of equal strips of various filtering i>apers, and then Ash 1.2 

immersing them simultaneously in water. The exact time -„ . , j. . i . i. « 

of immersion heing noticed, it only remains to wait until The following remarks regarding the analysis may be of 

upward diffusion stops, and then to read off, on the scale interest: 2.5 Gms. were dried on water-bath for moisture, 

to which each strip is fastened, the degree or mark to then ignited for ash; 2.5 Gnas. were added to 20 C.c. hot 

which diffusion extended. — Winokler in Papier-Zeit. and water, when the characteristic odor of Indian hemp was 

Z. angew. Chem, at once recognized. It was stirred, filtered and washed 






Microfloope lamp. 



Improyed Marah^s apparatus. 



Teeting fllter-pi4)er. 



IMPBOVEMEm? IN MARSH'S APPARATUS. 

DR. Canudas y Salada, of Barcelona, proposes a simple 
contrivance to do away with the risk of explosion 
when igniting the hydrogen issuing from Marsh's appara- 
tus. It consists in sevenil discs of wire-gauze placed into 
a tube of larger calibre than the exit tube of the gas. 
These discs are mounted in rubber rings, and placed at the 
extremity of either end of the larger tube so as not to 
leave any space between them an I the rubber-stoppers. 
The accompanying illustration explains the arrangement. 
—After r Union Pharm., 1888, 442. 

Easy Preparation of Oxygen. 

Dr. Q. Denig&s, of the Bordeaux Pharmaceutical 
Society, has proposed for preparing oxygen a ready 
method, which may not answer for operations on the in- 
dustrial scale, but will possibly be found convenient in a 
pharmacist's modest laboratory. The process is as follows : 
In an 8 oz. mattress introduce 40 C.c. of soap-maker's soda- 
lye, as much water, and 2 or 3 C.c. of concentrated solu- 
tion of cupric sulphate. The cupric oxide at firstprecipi- 
tated is re-dissolved in the excess of alkali. The blue 
HqvLOT is now heated to ebullition, and the mattress, on 
being removed from the fire, is closed with a cork pro- 
vided with two ^lass tubes. One is for letting out the gas, 
and the other, naving a glass cock, contains 10 C.c. of 
bromine. On causing the metalloid to come down drop 
by drop into the blue hquor, a continuous stream of oxy ^n 
will be evolved, easily regulated by means of the bromme 
cock. Near the end of the operation, should the liquid 
become too cool, it may be necessary to heat it gently to 
60"* or 80* C, which is the most convenient temperature 
for the operation. The following represents the reaction : 

2Br + 2NaOH = 2NaBr h- H.G -f O 

The cupric oxide takes no direct part in the chemical 
changes, out acts in the same way as cobalt and nickel 
oxides are known to do with hypochlorites, namely, owine 
to simple presence. Ten C.c. of bromine, weighing 29 
grammes, will, with the foregoing process, afford about 
1,800 C.c. of oxygen, or nearly nine-tenths of the theoreticfd 
quantity. —C^m. and Drugg, 



until the washings were colorless, the residue dried, and 
weighed. Loss: Water previously determined fiuid water 
extract 

The solution was of a very light color considering 
amount of matter extracted, neutral to test paper, and or 
bitter taste. 

The behavior of the crystals under the microscope with 
potash solution and the low percenta.ge of ash led me to 
suspect su^r of milk, which was confirmed by Fehling's 
solution. The quantity present was estimated by Feh- 
ling's solution, standardized by sugar of milk. 

Tne bright green residue left after extracting with water 
was exhausted with hot spirit until all green coloring mat- 
ter was dissolved ; residue dried and weighed. The resi- 
due was of a light yellow color, and under the microscope 
was seen to consist entirely of lycopodium. 

On evaporating the spirituous extract in a water-batb, 
a green resin was left, having the odor and all charac- 
teristics of extract of Indian hemp, and constituted 15.2j(. 

The above analysis tends to confirm several notes that 
have previously been published condemning green euony- 
min as being unsatisfactory and often inert. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the brown is usually much superior to the 
green variety now in the market.— H. S. Collins, Chem. 
and Drug,, March 9th, 1889. 



Death from Atropine. 

Though atropine is a most decided and energetic poison, 
the number of deaths from excessive doses of it is com- 
paratively small, most cases of poisoning by it, which re- 
ceived timely medical treatment, having eventually re- 
covered. A fatal case, however, recently happened at 
Barcelonette, France. The subprefect, who suffered from 
migraine, had consulted his brother, who was a physician, 
and the latter prescribed for him 1 gramme of antipyrine. 
The prescription, written hurriedly with lead-pencil, was 
sent to the apothecary Mr. Richaud, in whose absence his 
sister prepared to dispense it. But she read the prescrip- 
tion as ** Atropine" 1 gramme. Upon Mr. Richaud's re- 
turn the error was discovered, but it was too late. The 
subprefect had taken the dose, and all efforts to save his 
life proved futile. 
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Strophanthin. 

Ths crushed seeds of Strophanihus KambS are treated 
with hoiling alcohol of 70** for several hours, and the solu- 
tion distilled to a small bulk on a water-bath ; the distilla- 
tion is finished in a vacuum, care being taken that the 
extract remains liquid. The residue is cooled, the super- 
natant oil and resin separated, the liquid filtered and 
heated with a smcdl quantity of basic lead acetate and 
more finely powdered htharge. The liquid is a^n filtered, 
the lead removed by means of hydrogen sulphide, and the 
filtrate concentrated at 50 "^ to a thick syrup, from which 
the strophanthin slowly crystallizes. The crystals may 
be purified by recrystaUization from boiling water. The 
yield is 4.5 grammes per kilo. 

Strophanthin is a white, bitter substance, which crystal- 
lizes in white, micaceous plates grouped around a nucleus. 
It readily retains water mechanically, and also forms a 
hydrate, which loses its water in a vacuum or in dry air. 
The hydrate melts below 100", and the residual strophan- 
thin IS uncryst^izable. If, however, strophanthin is 
carefully dried in a vacuum, it may be heated at 110' 
without alteration. Anhydrous strophanthin becomes 
pasty at 165% and partially decomposes. It acts on polar- 
ized light; the rotary power of a 2.3% aqueous solution 
[a] D = -h 30**. It is only sliehtly soluble in water, and 
somewhat soluble in alcohol, out it is insoluble in ether, 
carbon bisulphide, and benzene. It is precipitated from 
its aqueous solution by tannin. 

Strophaathin contGuns no nitrogen, and has a composi- 
tion corresponding with the formula CaiH4aOifl. It seems 
to be the immediate higher bomologue of oubam, which it 
closely resembles in properties. Perhaps these and all 
other cardiac poisons have a common nucleus.— Am. Jour. 
Pharm. from Compt, rend., cvii., 179. 

A "New Adulteration of Spanish 8afflx>n. 

Adrian reports a new sophistication of saffron which 
appears to be very remarkaole. On inspection the saffron 
did not show the least trace of the admixture of foreign 
substances; it had a remarkably bright color and a very 
aromatic odor. Nevertheless, it presented some physical 
peculiarities which attracted attention to it. It was heavy, 
though washing with water did not detach any insoluble 
matter. It was alfio very hygroscopic : if strongly rubbed 
upon white paper, it colorea the latter yellow ; and if com- 
pressed between the fingers so as to form a sort of ball, it 
retained this shape, while genuine saffron is quite elastic, 
and returns to its former loose-fibred state. The yeUow 
fibres which are always foimd in saffron, and which are a 
portion of the style adhering to the stigmas, appeared to 
DC few in number, though they could be recognized. 

Examination showed that while pure saffron yielded 
7.1459$ of ash, the suspected yielded not less than 26.4^. 
The latter was analyzed, and the different constituents 
having been combined in the manner usual in analysis, 
led the author to regard the original adulterant as l>eing 
present in the following proportions : 

Borate of Sodium, cryst 18.W0 

Sulphate of Sodium, crysl 11.285 

Tartrate of Potassium 10.096 

Chloride of Sodium.: 0.117 

Nitrate of Ammonium 8.142 

Allowance was made for the salts found to occur in the 
ash of pure saffron, and the tartrate of potassium was as- 
sumed to have been originally present, while, of course, 
the ash showed only a carbonate. — After Joum. de Pharm., 
Nov. 3d, 1889, 98. 

Puriflcation of Amylio AloohoL 

When amylic alcohol is used, in chemical operations, as 
a solvent, particularly for extracting or dissolving color- 
ing matters from acid liquids, it is often noticed that it be- 
comes partly decomposed or resinified. At least, this is 
the experience of Dr. L.. v. Udransky. Commercial amylic 
alcohol, as is well known, is a mixture of several isomeric 
alcohols, but for chemical purposes this is usually imma- 
terial, so long as it is free from certain impurities, which 
themselves can originate a coloring matter. The most ob- 
jectionable of these impurities is furf urol. 

After various experiments the author found that the 
latter is best removed in the f(dlowing manner. 

Prepare amylosulphate (sulphamylate) of potassium in 
the same manner as sulphethylate (sulphovinates) are ob- 
tained. Dissolve the salt in a small quantity of warm, 
pure alcohol, and precipitate it with a large excess of pure 
ether. It is thus obtained in form of crystalline laminse. 
Repeat this process 3 or 4 times. Then place the salt into 
a fiask, cover it with a 10)^ sulphuric acid, and heat, under 
an upright condenser, during 5 hours on a steam-bath. 
Remove the separated amylic alcohol, shake it with cal- 
cium carbonate, separate it again and distil it with 
steam. 

Amylic alcohol thus prepared is perfectly free from f ur- 
furol. The latter would be readily detected by addine a 
Uttle of it to concentrated sulphuric acid containing alpha- 



naphthol in solution, which assumes a more or less colorod 
(red) tint if furfurol is present. 

While ordinary amylic alcohol, when shaken with cold 
and concentrated, or hot and diluted solution of soda, ac- 
quires a tint itself and causes the alkali solution to become 
likewise colored, no such coloration is produced if the 

gurified alcohol is employed. If the latter is tree from 
irf urol, it may be boiled for any length of time with con- 
centrated solution of soda without showing any cbanffeof 
color. It may also be left in contact with acids, imd ex- 
posed to the light.— After Zeitsch. f. phys. Chem., XUL, 

Remedies in Cooaine-poiBoning. 

Morphine is to some extent an antagonist to cocaine, as 
it is to atropine; but no beneficial results appear to follow 
the administration of opium or morphine in cocaine- 
poisoning, even in large doses. Nitrite of amyl has been 
recommended as an antidote; it dilates the peripheral 
vessels, while cocaine contracts them. In cases of poison- 
ing, however, it does not appear to have been of much use. 
The chief symptoms in severe cocaine-poisoning are refer- 
able to the nervous system ; these are unconsciousness and 
convulsions. The latter, which are clonic in chu^uster, 
are cerebral in origin, since they are not produced in ani- 
mals if the spinal cord be divided. However, death occurs 
either from respiratorv paralysis or, perhaps more fre- 
(|uently , from tetanus of the respiratory muscles. Cocaine, 
in fact, acts upon the central nervous system from above 
downwards; it first affects the cerebral hemispheres, then 
the medulla oblongata, and finally the spinal cord. 
Chloral hydrate antagonizes all the actions of cocaine, 
except the rise of temperature. Although chloral itself 
produces a great fall of body temperature, it does not 
counteract the rise produced by cocame. In poisoning bj 
this alkaloid, Mosso, as the result of numerous experi- 
ments, advises the inhalation of ether or chloroform; in 
this way death by respiratory tetanus is prevented. 
When the patient is recovering somewhat, chloral in 
small doses may be administered. But prevention is 
better than cure, and there is no doubt that as great care 
ought to be taken in using cocaine for its local anaesthetic 
effect as in the exhibition of any other powerful drug, 
and especially is this the case when it is injected hypo- 
dermically.— C^iem. and Drugg, 

New Method of Purifying Aloohol. 

A PATENT has been granted to Ernst Hobs, of Berlin, 
for a new process by which amylic and other higher 
homologues of ordinary (ethylic alcohol} may be removed 
therefrom. The process consists in passing the hot al- 
cohol vapors through a boiling alkaline solution of copper, 
interposed between the still proper and the condenser. A 
solution similar to that made after Fehling's plan may be 
used. Any amylic compounds which accompany the al- 
cohol are thereby oxidized (under simultaneous reduction 
of the copper to cuprous oxide) into the corresponding 
fatty acids (valerianic, butyric, propionic), which imme- 
diately combine with the alkali present and are thus re- 
tained in the liquid. The alcohol itself is said not to be 
affected in the least by the copper solution. When the 
solution is spent, the mgredients may be reworked and 
used over again. 

A New Kind of India Ink. 

The following communication was recently addressed 
by B. Piffard to the Editor of the Chemical News : 

*!I find that a color apparently identical with India 
ink can be produced by the action of sulphuric acid on 
camphor. 

An excess of camphor should remain some 2i hours in 
strong sulphuric acid ; it then results in a gelatinous mass 
of a sRghtiv reddish color. This, when heated, effervesces, 

gives off fumes of sulphurous acid, and turns intensely 
lack. By evaporation, the superfiuous sulphuric acid 
and camphor (for there remains an excess of both, the 
weakenea acid not acting on the camphor) can be driven 
off. The remainder, when applied to paper as a paint, 
apx)ear8, to my unartistic eye, to be India ink. When 
disisolved in water, it remains an indefinite time without 
precipitating. It appears to be dissolved, not held in sus- 
pension." 



Interchange of Certifloates of Pharmacy Boards.— The 
Wisconsin State Board has adopted a resolution to ** grant 
full certificates to all licentiates of other States whose ex- 
aminations correspond with that of Wisconsin, and if the 
applicant gives proof that he has had five years' practical 
experience and passed a successful examination. The sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Board will register and issue certi- 
ficate to such applicants when above proof is furnished 
and a fee of $2.00 paid for registration. An assistant's 
certificate is granted to those having less than five years 
experience. *' 
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Adtilterated Brags. 

Fbom the last report (1888) of Dairy Commissioner Dr. 
Wm. K. Newton, of New Jersey, we take the following 
notes on various drugs and chemiceJs. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium, 

Twenty-eight samples were analyzed, of which nineteen 
were equal to the legal requirements and nine were im- 
pure. The United States Pharmacopoeia recognizes two 
qualities—one, the pure bicarhonateof sodium, used for 
internal medication ; the other, commercial bicarbonate 
of sodium. In applying the tests required by the authori- 
ties, we were governed by the source whence the sample 
was obtained. If from a druggist, it was presumed to be 
the variety used in medicine, and all impurities were 
sought for ; if from a grocer, the sample was expected to 
conform to the tests prescrioed for a commercial article. 
little excuse may be offered for the presence of impure 
sodium bicarbonate in any store in this State, for the pure 
article may be easily purchased, and at as low a figure as 
the debased. The chief impurities were sulphates and 
chlorides ; in a few instances there was an excess of .car- 
bonate. 

Cream of Tartar, 

Ninety-five samples of cream of tartar were analyzed, 
of whicQ forty -six were standard and forty-nine impure. 
This result I had expected, for few articles are so com- 
monly debased as this one. 

The Pharmacopoaia requires that this substance shall be 
at least 94^ pure, a limit unnecessarily liberal, for cream of 
tartar containing but one-half of one per cent of impurity 
is easily obtained.* The standard article, as required by 
law, must contain no sulphate or chloride, and not more 
than 6^ of tartrate [of calcium]. 

The adulterations detected, in the greater number of de- 
based samples, were clearly intentional, and were not due 
to lack of caxe in the methods of manufacture. An excess 
of tartrate or traces of chloride may well be considered as 
due to want of skill or lack of care in the maker, but the 
presence of sulphates, phosphates, alum, and fiour can be 
accounted for in one way only— that is, they were added 
for fraudulent purposes. 

Several unique samples were examined. One, pur- 
chased at Beverly, contained no cream of tartar, but was 
a mixture of flour, acid phosphate of lime, and sulphate 
of Ume ; another sample of the same kind was sold to one 
of my agents at Cape May . A sample was sold by a dealer 
at Pemberton that proved to be a mixture of alum, phos- 
phate of lime, and Mi of cream of tartar. Several were 
obtaiDed in different j^arts of the State that were adul- 
terated with impure acid phosphate of lime. 

The samples that were equal to the standard were, in at 
least 90^ of the cases, obtamed from druggists, but many 
from this source were badly debased. 

The impure cream of tartar obtained in this State came 
largely from the southern and western sections, and was 
sold to dealers by agents and jobbers from Philadelphia. 
There appears to be a certain relation between the ferti- 
lizer traae in that city and the boj^us cream of tartar 
business, the connection probably being due to the trade 
in impure phosphates. 

Two suits were instituted agaiust dealers in the very 
impure article, these being settled on the payment of 
costs when the dealer promised to return the adulterated 
article to the wholesale dealer and to sell only the pure ar- 
ticle. Warning notices were sent to all other dealers de- 
tected in selling adulterated cream of tartar. 

Iodide of Potassium. 

Fifteen samples of iodide of potassium were examined, 
of which four were equal to the requirements of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, and eleven were impure, 
according to the tests directed by that authority. The 
impurities were excess of alkalinity, presence of undue 
quantities of iodate and traces of carbonate. As was said 
in connection with other articles, the large number of im- 
pure samples can be accounted for by lack of care by the 
manufacturers and improper methods of purchase by the 
dealer. The excess of alkali and the presence of carbonate 
is due to what seems a desire on the part of the maker to 
produce a fine-looking crystal, with a translucent, waxy 
appearance. It is possible to produce, and to purchase, 
iodide of potassium answering all the tests of the Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Seidlitz Powders. 

Twenty-eight of these powders were examined, of which 
twelve were equal to the requirements of the law, and six- 
teen were deficient. The quality of the ingredients was 
found to be good, but the deficiency was all due to errors 
in weighing the substances entering into the composition 

•Thii Is Indeed true now, but it was bj no means the case wben the pbar- 
mMopoBte was last roTlsed. The great improTement in processes, and oonse- 
<PigU7 in purity, occuFred subsequent to the Issue of the last phannacopoeia. 



of these powders. It is the custom with many apotheca- 
ries to buy Seidlitz powders in large quantities from man- 
u&u^turers who make a business of preparing them, and 
dealers of good reputation may be relied on to sell a cor- 
rectly compounded article. Others, on the other hand, 
competing m price, reduce the weight of the ingredients 
to such an extent that a profit is insured. This popular 
aperient is sold also by fancy-^oods dealers, and even in 
dry-goods stores, in our large cities, and they sell the pow- 
ders as they would other articles, simply for the profit, 
caring little for the quality or weight of the ingredients. 

The dose contained in one of these powders has been 
accurately ascertained, and any reduction in the quantity 
is not only fraudulent but injurious. 

The United States Pharmacopoeia prescribes that the 
contents of the white paper shall weigh 85 grains, and the 
contents of the blue paper 160 grains. 

(The appended table shows a variation, in the " white 
paper ^' powder from 18 to 42 grains, and in the *'blue*' 
from 107 to 170 grains.) 

Compound SpiHt of Ether. 

Nine samples were examined, of which one was equal 
to the legal standard and eight were inferior. 

The Phcurmacopoeia states that compound spirit of ether 
shall contain 3 per cent of ethereal oil or neavy oil of 
wine. This is an essential ingredient, and one that ^ves 
to the compound its therapeutic value. In former times 
this preparation was much used by physicians, but of late 
it has fallen into disuse, because the required effects were 
not obtained. This failure as a medicament, and con- 
sequent disuse by the profession, is no doubt due to the 
fraudulent method of preparation now so common. The 
chief reason for the omission of the active ingredient is 
that it costs |25 a pound, hence druggists do not buy the 
ethereal oil, but sell an article not answering to the phar- 
macopoeial requirements. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 

Nine samples were examined, of which none were equal 
to the legal requirements. The same remarks may be 
made with regard to the sweet spirit of nitre as were 
made in connection with the previous article; it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain a specimen having the qualities 
demanded by the Pharmacopoeia. In the case of this 
drug the difiSculty is due to the lack of care in its prepara- 
tion, and also to the faulty methods used to preserve it 
when made, for it is a very delicate article, and should be 
kept in small, well-stopped bottles and excluded from the 
light. It is proper to state, however, that the tests given 
in the Pharznacopoeia are inaccurate, and that sweet spirit 
of nitre made strictly in accordance with the official for- 
mula will not always respond to these tests, even if ap- 
plied to the spirit immedicUiely after manufacture. 

Tincture of Opium. 

Forty-two samples of this tincture were analyzed. 
Eight of these were standard, and thirty-four did not 
contain the quantity of morphine required by the United 
States Pharmacopoaia. That authority directs that tinc- 
ture of opium shall be made of the powdered drug in the 
proportion of ten parts to 100 of the finished product, and 
as standard powdered opium contains not less than 12 per 
cent and not more than 16 per cent of morphine, the tinc- 
ture must contain at least 1.20 per cent and not more than 
1. 60 per cent of the active ingredient— morphine. Hence, 
an ounce of laudanum shoiud have in it, on the average, 
about 6 grains of morphine. 

The law requires that articles described in the Pharma- 
copoeia shall in no way differ from the standard of 
strength, quality, or purity laid down therein; hence, any 
tincture of opium not equal to the standard cannot legally 
be sold in this State. 

The importance of adhering closely to the official for- 
mula, ana of employing only a drug of standard strength 
in the preparation of this tincture, must be conceded oy 
all, for no more potent medicament is used so commonly 
as laudanum. The necessity of standard strength must 
be patent to all, for if a physician is accustcmed to pre- 
scribe a well-made tincture of opium he obtains constant 
results, but if the patient is supplied with an inferior arti- 
cle, or one stronger than the standard, disappointing or 
dangerous results ensue. 

The causes of the great discrepancy of so many samples 
are many and easUy ascertained. A weak tincture may 
be due, when made of opium of minimum strength, to the 
fact that the drug is not thoroughly exhaustea ; or gum- 
opium has been used, contrary to the formula of the Phar- 
macopoeia; or opium of inferior strength has been used; 
or other f ormulse than the official one have been followed ; 
or the tincture has been made weak intentionally. 

A large number of the samples assayed were bought at 
stores through the rural sections of the State, and all of 
these were below the standard. Those bought at regular 
drug stores managed by registered pharmacists were more 
close to the limit, but too many were below the legal 
standard. In the latter case no proper excuse can oe 
offered, for a person holding the license of the State Board 
of Pharmacy is reasonably presumed to be conversant 
with the requirements of the authorities. 
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My inveetdgatioQ, in this relation, revealed manv im- 
portant facts concerning the prevalence of the opium habit, 
and I was surprised to learn the amount of this potent 
drug, and its tmcture, that is sold at country grocery 
stores; but that the consumption of this article is great, 
and increasing, was no surprise to me when I ascertained 
how easily the article could be obtained notwithstanding 
the State law that bottles containing the tincture should 
be labeled and not disposed of to irresponsible persons. 



On the Testing of Lard for Cotton-Seed Oil and Beef 
Stearin. 

The following paper on this subject was read by John 
Pattison, F.I.C., at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry: 

As much attention has recently been drawn to the prev- 
alence of lard adulteration, I thought it would interest 
some of our members if I described briefly some of the 
methods by which these adulterations are detected and 
measured. 

Although chemists have only lately been able to speak 
with certainty as to these adulterations, it has for some 
years been well known that lard, which ought to consist 
only of the fat of the pig. is very largely admterated with 
oottonHseed oil and beet stearin, and occasioncdly with 
water. Some of the American lard i>acker8 are the 
greatest offenders in this respect; but they are not the 
only offenders, for well authenticated cases are known in 
which both English and Irish prepared lards have been 
found to contain similar adulterations. 

To detect cotton-seed oil and beef stearin in lard and to 
form an estimate of the quantity, the foUowing tests are 
chiefly relied on : Some form of tne nitrate of silver tests 
for cotton- seed oil, the microscopical appearance of the 
crystals formed from an ethereed solution of the lard to 
detect beef stearin, the iodine absorption equivalent, and 
the specific gravity. Useful information is also afforded 
by an examination of the color, taste, smell, and con- 
sistence of the lard. 

The Nitrate of SUver Te^f.— This is based on the re- 
ducing action of cotton seed oil upon nitrate of siLver im- 
parting a color to the lard. I have been unable to obtain 
constant or trustworthy results with this test as applied 
by Becchi [see, however, regarding this, Amer. Drugo., 
1888, llOJ, who, I believe, first proposed it, nor have I been 
more successful with the more complicated modification 
of Milliau, which consists in applying the test to the fatty 
acids separated from the lard, nor with the several other 
modifications of this test which have been published. I 
obtain, however, very regular and certain results by add- 
ing an alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver to an ethereal 
solution of the lard. The method is as foUows: 40 drops 
of the melted lard are placed in a test-tube, and dissolved 
in 10 C.c. of ether, and to the solution 2 C.c. of an alco- 
holic solution of nitrate of silver (1 of nitrate of silver to 
100 of alcohol) are added. The tube and its contents are 
left to stand for five or six hours in a place protected from 
light. If the lard contains cotton-seed oil, the silver is re- 
duced and imparts a maroon color to the solution— the 
depth of the color depending on the proportion of cotton- 
seed oil the sample contains. By comparing this color 
with the colors produced in solutions of pure lard to which 
known percentag:eB of cotton-seed oil have been added, a 
close approximation to the amount of cottonseed oil in the 
sample can be obtained. Five per cent of cotton-seed oil 
in lard^can be readily detected by this method. 

Teat far Beef Stearin.^The positive evidence of the 
presence of this substance in lard is best obtained by exam- 
ining under a microscope the crystals formed from an 
ethereal solution of the lard, as proposed by Dr. Belfield, 
of Chicago. For this purpose I use tne ethereal solution of 
the lard mentioned in the last paragraph. Should crys- 
tals not form in the cold solution, the cork of the tube is 
removed and a loose plug of cotton wool is substituted. 
The solution is then left to evaporate spontaneously until 
crystals form. It is sometimes necessary to redissolve the 
crystals, if they have been formed rapidly, by warming 
the solution, and sometimes adding a little more ether, so 
as to obtain crystals which have been slowly formed. 
Some of the crystals are then removed by a pipette, placed 
under a microscopic slide, and examined. The crjrstals of 
beef stearin form curved tufts somewhat of the shape of 
the short tail of the horse. The terminals should be 
pointed and hair-like. Lard crystals are usually found in 
oblong plates, occasionally radiated, and have oblique ter- 
minals. 

The Iodine Absorption Teet.^ThiB was first described 
by Hiibl, whose method is given in the J, Soc. Chem, Ind.^ 
1884, page 641 [and in most works of reference]. Accord- 
ing to my experience with lards of known purity, I find 
the iodine absorption equivalent of pure lard when tested 
by Hiibrs method, to vary from 67 to 63 per cent, and 
cotton-seed oil to vary from 105 to 116 per cent. Were 
the lards to be examined for only mixtures of cotton seed 
oil and lard, it would be easy to arrive at a fairly close 
approximation to the actual amounts of each present from 
this test alone. This, however, is never the case, as prob- 
ably all lards which contain cotton-seed oil have also had 



beef stearin added to make the mixture of a suitable con- 
sistency. Beef stearin has an iodine absorption of from 23 
to 28 per cent, while beef fat, which may also have been 
used as an adulterant, has an iodine absorption of about 
41 per cent. This, unfortunately, complicates the calcu- 
lation of percentage amounts of impurity from the iodine 
absorption equivalents. Most of the adulterated samples, 
however, have hitherto contained cotton-seed oil in such 
large quantity, and the iodine equivalent is so high, that a 
very substantial adulteration can be certified to without 
taking into account the effect of the beef stearin. When, 
however, the amount of cotton-seed oil is ascertained by 
the nitrate of silver test, a near approach to the amount of 
beef stearin also present can be calculated from the iodine 
absorption, after making allowance for the infiuence of 
the known quantitv of cottonnaeed oil. If the lard is found 
to be a mixture of lard and beef stearin or beef fat without 
cutton-seed oil, the calculation of the proportions of each 
is simplified ; but as at present there are no known means 
of distinguishing beef stearin from beef fat in lard, it is 
necessary to calculate from the lower iodine absorption of 
beef stearin, and thus the amount of beef stearin may be 
ui^erstated. If the iodine absorption of such a liurd be 
found to be 42 per cent, it will be safe to conclude that the 
lard contains one-half beef stearin and one-half lard, cal- 
culating the pure lard iodine equivalent at 61, and that of 
the beet stearin at 2S per cent, as 61 -H 28 -f- 2 = 42. 

T?ie Specific Gravity Test is also a useful corroboration 
of the other tests, for cotton-seed oil is higher in density 
than lard or stearin. It is customary to take the gravity 
at a temperature of 210** Fahr. as compared with water at 
60* Fahr., and this is best done with a Westphahl balance. 
At 210" Fahr. pure lard has a gravity varying from 0.860 
to 0.861, cotton-seed oil is 0.868, and beef stearin 0.857. 
Lard adulterated with cotton-seed oil is usually compara- 
tively high in gravity. Some adulterated samples which 
have come imder mv notice have had a gravity of 0.8635. 

Mr. Jones, of Wolverhampton, has suggested in the 
Analyst for September last a qualitative test for cot- 
ton-seed oil based on the stiffening effect which such oil 
imparts to a nuxture of lard when sulphur chloride is 
added to it. This is a useful corroborative test. 

Should the lard contain water, this is readily ascertained 
by the crackling effect produced when a portion of the 
lard is thrown on a red-hot fire, or into a red-hot platinum 
dish. Its amount is determined by drying at 212** Fahr. a 
known weight of the lard in a fiat-bottom^ straight-sided 
dish imtil it ceases to lose weight. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that, in this district 
at any rate, the cotton-seed oil adulteration of lard is now 
seldom or never met with. This is owing to the prompt 
action which the authorities have taken in the matter, and 
also no doubt to the desire of wholesale dealers to avoid 
purchasing such lard now that they know of the existence 
of the adulteration. There are still many samples to he 
met with which contain very large admixtures of beef 
stearin and beef fat.— After J. Soc, Chem, Ind., 1889, 30. 

Testing the Purity of Beagents. 

[Gontinued from pag« 44. J* 

11. Aeidum Sulphuricum purissimum. 

Spec. grav. 1.840. Clear and colorless. 

On evaporating 10 Qm. in a platinum vessel, no weigha- 
ble residue should remain. 

Test for Nitric Acid: To 100 Om. of the add add one 
drop of solution of indigo previously diluted with 10 vol 
of water, and then add 100 C.c. of water. Even on longer 
standing the color should not be discharged. 

The author has made careful comparative trials of the 
tests for nitric acid, by means of brucine. diphenylamine, 
and indigo, and f oimd the latter to be tne most delicate. 
On adding 1 milligramme of absolute nitric acid to 1 kilo- 
gramme of sulphuric acid, and testing 100 Gm. of this in 
the manner directed above, upon addition of 100 Gm. of 
water the color was completely discharged after a few 
minutes. 

The diphenylamine and brucine reactions are often used 
whenexaminmg drinking water for nitrates, but they give 
reliable results only when certain conditions are carefully 
observed. 

A. Wagner {Zeitsch, /. anal. Chem., 1881, 329) gives the 
following directions for the diphenylamine method: Pu^^ 
C.c. of the solution suspected to contain nitrates, or, ii 
sulphuric acid is to be tested for nitric, put 1 C.c. of pure 
distilled water into a small porcelain capsule, add a few 
crystals of diphenylamine, and then add, by means of a 
platinum spoon holding i C.c, two such spoonfuls in suc- 
cession. Tne first spoonful causes the diphenylamine to 
melt, and the addition of the second causes it to be dis- 
solved. If traces of nitric acid are present, a blue color 
will develop after a while, which soon changes to yellow. 
In the same manner, a rea color is obtained with brucine. 
The author (I>r. Krauch) has, however, sometimes failed 
to obtain these reactions, though performing them eza^^j^ 
as prescribed. A deviation from the prescribed method 
will often lead to other results. A. Vogel, for instance, 

•After: Krauch. Dr. C, " Die Pr&fim2 der chemiicheii ReMentien t^ ^^^ 
lieit," 8vo, Darmitadt, 1888. 
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reports that he has never yet seen anj- '^ pure " sulphuric 
acid which did not give a rose-red tint with brucine. It 
seems next to impossible for the manufacturers of pure 
sulphuric acid to supply a product which will, under all 
circumstances, stand tne brucine auddiphenylamine reac* 
tion. On the other hand, it may well be demanded that it 
shall stand the indigo test. 

Tests for rediicinqaubatancea: To 60 C.c. of water add 
15 C.c. of sulphuric acid, and one drop of a ^ normal 
solution of permansanate of potassium (1 0.c. correspond- 
ing to 0.0066 Gm. of iron). A. distinct rod tint should be 
produced. 

Metals. On diluting the acid [gradually] with 6 times 
its volume of alcohol [the acid to be dropped into the 
latter], no cloudiness should occur even on protracted 
standmg (abs. of lead). 

On diluting 10 C.c. of the acid with water, supersaturat- 
ing with ammonia, the liquid should neither be rendered 
greenish by sulphide of ammonium, nor cloudy by oxalate 
of ammomum (abs. of other metals). 

Test far Arsenic : Into a flask of the capacity of 200 O.c, 
fitted up for Marshes test, are put 20 Gm. o£ zinc, abso- 
lutely free from arsenic, and then enoueh of the acid pre- 
viously diluted with 3 parts of water. No arsenical mirror 
should be noticeable after half an hour's reaction. 

The author adds that sulphuric acid free from arsenic is 
very commonly found in the market, but acid containing 
lead and substances ozidijsable by permanganate is not of 
uncommon occurrence. 

Test for Ammonia: Dilute 2 Gm. of the acid with about 
30 C.c. of water, supersaturate with potassa (8 to 4 Gm.), 
and then add 10 to 12 drops of Nessler's solution. No dis- 
tinct yellow or reddish-brown color should make its 
appearance. 

The author states'that' the presence of 1 milligramme of 
ammonia in 100 Gm. of the acid, when the before-men- 
tioned test is used, is shown by the development of a 
yellow color and turbidity. 

Test for Halogens: Dilute 2 Gm. of the acid to SO C.c, 
and add a few drops of nitrate of silver. No change 
should occur. 

The author states that crude sulphuric acid [referring 
more particularly to the home product] usually contains 
arsenic, hydrofluoric acid, lead, iron, titanium, nitric 
oxide, nitrous and nitric acids, and selenium. 

12. Acidum StUphuricum Fumans (HsS04 -*- flOt). 
Fuming or Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid. 

An ony liquid, sometimes slij^htly colored and not quite 
clear, fuming on exposure to air. 

Testfcyr Nitric Add : To 20 Gm. of the acid are added 4 
or 5 drops of diluted indigo solution (1 : 10), and the acid 
then added to 20 C.c. of water. The liquid must show a 
distinct blue tint even after some minutes' standing. 

Hie author states that the methods quoted under No. 
ll~except the indigo method in the form here prescribed 
—are not applicable to this preparation. It seems that a 
fuming sulphuric acid standing the indigo test is rather 
rare. The commercial article usually discharges the in- 
digo color quite rapidly. As the acid is used m mixture 
with pure sulphuric acid, in Ejeldahl's nitrogen assay, it 
is necessary to make a blank trial to ascertain the amount 
of nitrogen compounds present in the acid. 

13. JEther Purissimum. Spec. grav. 0.722-0.720. Boil- 
ing point: 34-56' C. (93.2-96,8' F.). 

It should be colorless, of a neutral reaction, and should 
not possess a disagreeable odor. On slowly evaporating 
50 Gm. of ether, no residue should remain. 

If 30 C.c. of ether are poured upon 5 Gm. of pure caustic 
potassa, and the mixture kept for a few davs in a dark 
place, being occasionally agitated, no brown flakes should 
separate. 

R JEther Purissimum. Anhydrous, distilled over So- 
dium (C.Hx.0). 

Spec. grav. 0.718-0.720. Boil, point: 34-^6' C. (93.2- 
96.8' F). 

The reactions mentioned under the precediuK apply also 
here. Water agitated with the ethei: should show neither 
an acid nor an Skaline reaction. 

Absence of Water : Pour 15 C.c. of the ether into an ab- 
solutely dry test-tube, and then add a piece oC metallic 
sodium of about the size of a pea. Not more than a very 
faint development of gas should occur, and the sodium 
must retain its metallic lustre even after six hours. 

In ether which has not been distilled over metallic 
sodium, this test causes a fragment of sodium to be coated 
with a distinct yeUowish-white coating of sodium hy- 
droxide. 

Note by the Author.— In the literature, the foUowing 
tests have been proposed to test for the presence of water 
in ether: 1. Addition of an equal volume of bisul(>hide of 
carbon, which should produce no cloudiness (Beilstein). 
2. Agitation with dry [completel:^ dried? or air-dry? Dr. 
K.] tannin, which should remain pulverulent and not 
become hquid (Hager). 3. Addition of paper rendered 
blue by cobaltic chloride, which must not change its color 
(Napier). 

The author also tried the addition of anhydrous copper 
sulphate, which becomes blue or green in presence of 
water. 

The author found that ^ther having a spec. grav. of 



0.725 did not stand anv of these tests. ",Ather purisei- 
mum*' (No. 13) stood sJl but the sodium test. That which 
was distilled over sodium stood all the tests. 

Both kinds of pure ether (Nos. 13 and 14) should be kept 
protected from the light. 

15. Alcohol MethyUeum Purissimum (CH4O). 

Spec. grav. 0.796. Boil, point: 64-66' C. a47.2-150.8' 
F.). Clear and colorless. 

On evaporating 60 Gm., no residue should remain. 

Test for Acetone: Mix 1 C.c. with about 10 C.c. of soda 
solution, of double normal strength ; then add about 6 C.c. 
of double normal iodine solution. No cloudiness should 
occur (Kraemer^s method). 

On gradually mixing 2 C.c. of methylic aloohol with 2 
C.c. of sulphuric acid, no yellow color should be developed. 

(Note by the Author.) Methylic alcohol often contains 
acetone, acetate of methyl, methyl-acetal, aldehyde, pro- 
pione, and aliyl alcohol. Occasionalljr it is found so much 
contaminatea with acetone that it will yield a consider- 
able amount of iodoform with solutions 01 iodine and soda. 

Ethyl alcohol is detected according to Riel and Ch. 
Bardy (Compt rend., 82, 768. Berl Berichte, 1876, 638) as 
follows: Heat the wood spirit with sulphuric acid, add 
water, and distil. To the distillate add sulphuric acid and 
permanganate of potassium, afterwards hyposulphite of 
sodium, and finally a dilute solution of fuclisme. If ethyl 
alcohol was present, the liquid acquires a violet color. 

16. Ammonii Fluoridum Purissimum (NHiFl.). 

To be tested like Acidum Hydrofluoricum fumans (No. 
5, page 44). 

The author states that he has found in a specimen of 
this salt sold as ''purissimum" nearly i per cent of lead. 
On heating 10 Gm., a residue of 2 to 3 milligrammes is 
usuallv left behind, and is hardly avoidable. But lead 
should certainly be absent. 

17. Ammonii Molybdas Purissimus. (8(NH4)t0.7MoOi 
+ 4H.0 or Mot0.4(NH4),.) 

Large, colorless crystals. 

Test for Phosphoric Acid : On dissolving 10 Gm. of the 
salt in 25 C.c. of water and 15 C.c. of water of ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0.910), a clear solution should be produced. On 
mixing this with 150 Gm. of nitric acid of sp. grav. 1.200, 
the liquid, even after standing two hours in a moderately 
warm place, should not deposit a yellow precipitate. 

This test is very delicate. One milligramme of absolute 
phosphoric acid was added to 100 Gm. of the salt, and 
when the latter was tested as above directed, a distinct 
yellow precipitate was produced. At the same time it is 
nust as well to follow tne directions usually given, viz. : 
that after an acid solution of molybdate of ammonium 
has been prepared for analytical purposes, it be put aside 
for several days at a temperature of 36* C, so that, if any 
phosphoric acid is present, it be surely deposited. 

17. Arge^iti Nitron Purus. 

Test for Nitrate of Potassium and Chloride of Silver : 
Dissolve 0.5 Gm. of the salt in 0.5 Gm. of water, add 20 
C.c. of absolute alcohol, and shake a few minutes. The 
solution should be clecur. 

General Test for Impurities: Dissolve 2 Gm. in about 
60 C.c. of water, warm the solution to 70* C, gradually 
precipitate the silver with the requisite quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid, allow the precipitate to deposit, filter while 
warm, wash the precipitate, evaporate tne filtrate to dry- 
ness and iffuite it at a low red heat. Only traces of re- 
sidue should remain. 

Note. When exact results are wanted, a larger quan- 
tity should be taken in operation. Mr. H. Boessler, of 
Frankfurt-on-Main, informed the author that he used the 
following process: 100 Gm. of nitrate of silver are dis- 
solved in distilled water, and the silver precipitated with 
hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is first concentrated in a 
porcelain capsule, then again diluted with some water^ 
the liquid warmed and filtered and the filtrate evaporated 
to dryness. The residue finally remaining is gently ignited 
over a ns flame, and weighed. At the same time, a volume 
of disUlled water, equal to that used in the preceding oper- 
ation, is mixed with about 100 C.c. of purest nitric acid (sp. 
pr. 1.200) and 50 C.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.190) 
m a porcelain capsule, the whole evaporatedl gently 
ignited, and the residue weighed. The latter is aeducted 
from the residue obtained from the silver salt. 

Deteotion of Ooohineal Odor in Foods. 

To detect cochineal color (or carmine) in foods, E. 
Lagorge directs to dissolve the substance in water or dilute 
alcohol, and if not already slightly acid, to acidify it with 
1 or 2 drops of acetic acid, care being taken to avoid a de- 
cided excess of acid. The solution is then shaken with 
amyl alcohol, which extracts the coloring matter. The 
alcohol is poured off and evaporated with sufficient water 
on a water-bath. A few drops of a 3^ uranium acetate 
solution are added to the water and a bluish-green color or 
precipitate shows the presence of oochineaL The addition 
of an acid gives the solution an orange color. To detect it 
in wine the latter is shaken with a mixture <A equal 
volumes of amyl alcohol and bensene or, what is better, 
toluene, otherwise normal ingredients of the wine are dis- 
solved and the action becomes indistinct. After shaking, 
the alcohol solution is poured off into a test tube and 8 
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O.c. of distilled water and 1 drop of uranium acetate solu- 
tion are added and the contents of the tube thoroughly 
shaken . A bluish green color in the water shows presence 
of cochineal. 

If ammoniacal cochineal has been added to the wine, the 
color of the lake passes from a violet red to a violet blue. 
Besides cochineal, some other substances give lakes with 
uranium oxide. Natural wine gives a veast color, Cam* 
peachy extract gives violet, and Holland wine violet blue. 
The difficulty in removing the coloring matter from these 
wines renders the reaction with uranium acetate useless 
with them.— C^em. Zeit and <7. AnaJ. Chem, 

On the Beaotions, Solubility, eto., of Glass. 

Air important paper by Dr. F. Mylius, of the Imperial 
German Bureau of Physics and Technology,* published in 
the February number of the ZeiUchrift f. Instrumenten- 
kunde, contains some facts which are but little known or 
entirely new, and some of which help to account for 
phenomena often encountered by those who handle much 
glassware filled with liquid or solid products. 

The object of the author's paper was rather an absti-act 
one, namely, to discuss the methods best adapted to deter- 
mine the technical value of glass. 

Heretofore it has been customary to use, for this pur- 
pose, Rudolph Weber's process, which consists in exposing 
the glass in Question, during twenty-four hours, to an at- 
mosphere of nydrochloric acid vapors, £md afterwards to 
t^e air. According to the quality of the glass, the latter 
will become coated with more or less of a film of chlorides 
produced by the acid vapor. 

While this test is quite reliable when used by a practised 
eye, it is often uncertain in the hands of less experienced 
persons. For this reason a color^test, if feasible, would 
be highly desirable. And, in fact, such a one is subse- 
quently described by the author. He first recaUs the fact 
toat certain color tests had been used before. Thus it is 
known that when potrdered glass is added to a red solu- 
tion of litmus, this will turn blue. In like manner will 
powdered glass exercise an alkaline reaction upon phenol* 
phtalein and haBmatoxylio, imparting a purple color to 
a colorless solution of either of these reagents. The author 
baa, however, discovered anew method, by ''dyeing'' the 
glass with a peculiar variety of eosine. 

The method is based upon the fact that qlass is deeamr 
poaed by water in ethereal solution. It has been shown by 
Kieth, Weber, and the author that glass has the power of 
absorbing water from hydrated ether. 

The hygroscopic tendency of glass is in direct propor- 
tion to its proneness to suffer decomposition. A piece of 
glass placed in hydrated ether absorbs the more water the 
poorer it is. The quantity of alkali which is thereby set 
free or capable of reaction may be used aa a measure of 
decomposition, and may actually be measured colorimet- 
ricsMyoy converting it into a colored aalt by means of eosine 
(which is an acid). If the eosine is contained in the ethe- 
real solution, a portion of it is deposited in the glass, and 
the quantity is equivalent to the amount of the alkali 
The reaction may be represented by the foUowing scheme: 

I. Na,0(SiO,)x + H,0 = 2NaH0 + SiO,. 

Ulass Water Soda (alkali) Silicic acid 

II. 2NaH0 -f- CoHsIiOt = C««H«Na,I«0» + 2H,0. 

Soda Eosine Eoeine-soda salt Water 

It has been found that the following method is most 
suitable in practice : 

Saturate commercial ether at the ordinary temperature 
with water by agitation, remove the ethereal layer, and in 
100 C.c. of it dissolve 0.1 Gm. of iodine-eosin. Filter the 
solution and preserve it in well-closed bottles [of hard 
glass]. It will keep for any length of time. t 

Wlien glass is to be examined colorimetrically, pieces of 
it are Icud in the solution, or the latter is poured into tubes 
or vessels made from it. 

Every kind of glass becomes coated, by protracted ex- 
posure to the air, with more or less of a layer of decompo- 
sition products, chiefiy carbonates of alkalies. Before 
applying the test, this must be carefully removed by wash- 
ing with water, alcohol, and ether. 

When the test is performed, and the varieties of glass 
to be tested are available in shape of tubes, a senes of 
these are cleaned as just described, then fused up at one 
end, and a quantity of the colored reagent poured into 
each. They are then hermeticallv sealed and set aside 
for twenty-four hours, when the liquid is removed and 
the tubes rinsed out with pure ether. 

The eosine solution used has a bright orange-red tint, 
and the colored coats produced in glass-tubes of different 
quality vary from a pale purple orange, through pale pur- 
ple, pink, and reddish, to perfect colorlessness, accoroing 
to the quality of the glass. 

The soft kind of glass, such as that containing lead 
(crystal glass), assumes the most deep purphsh tint of all. 
The more difficultly fusible kinds, which are generally 

* Phyirikali9cb-Teehnf8clie Baie h—M toU Ccbaraed ultb the Inspecdoa and 
▼eriflcatlon of staodards of weiirbt, measure. Uffbt, touod, heat, etc.). 

•t Ordinary eoelneisa bromated siibiitltattoii-prodiiet of flnoreeoefo, and 
that which is eoloble te^ater and naed for red Inke in nmally the iodinm 
salt of this body. This kind of eoeine will not answer the above purpose. Bro- 
mated flunrescelae (not combined with a base) may be used, but the iodated 
compound is preferable, on account of the finer color. lodtne-eosihe is to be 
had In the market, for bistanoei ttom 0, A. F. Sahlbanm, of Berlin. 



known as ''hard glass" (Bohemian), become much leu 
tinted. The most resistant of all Bohemian kinds of glass 
is that made by Kavalier. which is scarcely tinted at aU. 
GkxKi qualities of bottle glass as well as window glass are 
likewise scarcely affected by the eosine solution. 

Testing the Purity of Creosote. 

In view of the increased importance which creosote has 
recently acquired in medicine, W. Brandos, of Hanoyer, 
reviews some of the pharmacopceial and other tests which 
have been relied upon for reco^zing its purity, and 
makes some suggestions for their improvement. 

The (German Pharmacopoeia allows the specific gravitj 
to vary between 1.0ao and 1 080 (the U. S. RiarmacopoBia, 
between 1.035 and 1.086). This appears to be too large a 
variation. The caustic soda test of the Germ. Pbann. 
(which is not used by the U. 8. Pharm.) is thus modified 
by the author, after Hartmann and Hauers: 

Mix 4 C.c. of water, 4 C.c. of solution of soda (15jO, and 
2 C.c. of creosote. The resulting liquid must be perifidctly 
clear and of a light yellow color. Any turbidity would in> 
dicate the pres^sce of indifferent oils, and a brown color 
would show that other constituents of coal-tar are present. 

Creosote is mainly composed of guajaool and creosoL* 
Pure guajacol has the spec. grav. 1.117 at 15" C; pure 
creoBOi, the spec. grav. 1.089 at IS** C. From this it fol- 
lows that a good creosote should have a high spec. grav. 
Now, as the value of a creosote should depend upon the 
percentage of the above two bodies contained in it, and 
more particularly the former, a test should be applied 
which permits their estimation. This may be done by 
adopting the method of Hlasiwetz, depending upon tbe 
fact that both guajacol and creosol form potassium salts 
which are difficultly soluble in alcohol. To execute the 
test, prepare a solution of 50 Gm. of caustic potassa (puri- 
fied by alcohol) in 200 Gm. of pure alcohol of 96^ Tralles. 
Then agitate 10 C.c. of this solution with 1 C.c. of creosote. 
If the latter is rich in the two bodies mentioned, it will 
quickly solidify to a crystalline mass. 

Mr. Brandes recommends the insistance upon a spec. 
grav. of at least 1.070 to 1.080, in order to insure the rejec- 
tion of products containing but little of the important in- 
gredients. 

Regarding the collodion test of the pharmacopoaia, the 
author says that care should be taken not to use collodion 
having an acid reaction, and to use a perfectly dry test- 
tube. 

The glycerin test is very reliable, any phenol present 
being readily shown. 

The author also mentions a test recommended by Hart- 
mann and Hauers, which is as follows: 

On shaking 2 C.c. of creosote, 4 C.c. of petroleum ben- 
zin, and 4 C.c. of a cold saturated solution of caustic 
baryta together, the benzin solution should not acquire a 
blue or muddy color, and the aqueous portion should not 
become red. Either coloration would snow that other (ob- 
jectionable] constituents of beechwood-tar are present. 

When this testis applied to different samples of creosote, 
it will be found that tne mixture finally separates, either 
in three layers: baryta solution, creosote, benzin; or in 
two layers: baryta solution, and solution of creosote in 
benzin. This different behavior is thus accounted for: 
Pure guajacol is insoluble in benzin, but pure creosol is 
soluble in this menstruum. When there is a certain pro- 
portion of both present, the creosol will aid the partial 
solution of guajacol. But when the latter materially pre- 
dominates, or when the creosote contains phenol or cresol, 
the guajacol is not dissolved at all, and remains, mixed 
with the phenol or cresol, as a separate layer. 

The author recommends to make the test with alcoholic 
potassa, which is mentioned above, officinal in about the 
following form: 

On agitating 10 C.c. of alcoholic solution of potassa 
(prepared by dissolving 1 part of potassa purified by alco- 
hol m 4 parts of pure alcohol of 96jt), with 1 C.c. ot creo- 
sote, the mixture should congeal, after a while, to a firm, 
crystalline mass, which should become, afterhalf an hour's 
standing, so firm that it cannot be disturbed even by 
strong agitation.— After Archiv d, Pharm. 



Poisoning by Citrate of CaflTeine.— Mr. T. Oeratj, 
M.B.C.8., of Nottingham^ describes a case of poisoning by 
caffeine, the sufferer being a lady, who took a dessert- 
spoonful (equal to 200 grains) of pure citrate of caffeine in 
mistake for tbe granular effervescent form of the drug. 
A quarter of an hour after the reception of the poison 
there was semi-unconsciousness, grave depression, ex- 
treme pallor, all the muscles completely relazed, and a 
decided inchnation to sleep; pulse slow, soft, and very 
compressible; respiration slow and sighing. Emesiswas 
induced by apomorphia and stimulants administered, but 
it was more than one hour before consciousness was re- 
covered and the faintness passed away.— C%€m. and 
Drugg. 

* Guajaool isth« methyl-ether of pyrocatechin— OH.CfH4.OCH1. CreoBOl 
isthe methyl-^ther of bomo-pyrooatechin— OH.CtHt(CH^.(ICHt. 

Oreoeol mutt oot be confounded with cresol, wbicb is a jceneric Dsme for 
three isomeric bodies (difficult to separate) contained In coal-tar jAd also in 
certain wood-tars, and wbich have the c')mp<>sition OH.C«H4.0H9. Beech- 
wood'tar oontains both cresol and oreosol.— jCd. Am. Db. 
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Ointment for Btinui. A New TeBnioide.— M. Thiel has examined the bark of 

Iodoform! 80 p. ^ ^^^ known as the ** moussena^" the Acacia anthelmin- 

Ext.(>>mi.*///////'////.!V///.!r^... *....,...".'* 40 p. tica.oi Bailion, growing principally in Abyssinia, and 

Acid. Ca^boUci^.i^^^^^^^. *..///////,./.'. '/.... l p! havlM a high reputation as a destroyer of tapeworm. It 

IJnguenti 600 p. is saioL to be more active than kousso and to have a less 

2^^ Press disaffreeable taste. The bark is the only {)art of the tree 

. . .._ -D ' employed medicinally, and this is taken in the form of 

injection Brou. powder, in doses of from 1 oz. to 2 oz., alone or mixed 

YP^^ . . with honey and stirred up in milk. The AbysRinians 

x*™*^** aagr.viiM. mix the powder with flour, and mcJce brectd with it, and 

Y^l: f^* *Iu fl ziA fl T« takeasufflcientquantityofthebread with butter or honey 

^^^^ ^* ■• ^ "sg. n.3g. , three hours before the drst meal in the morning. The same 

Plumbi subacetatia gr. xxiiss. evening or the next day the worm is generally expelled 

Zinci sulphatis zr xlv ^ fragments. M. Thiel has found m the bark a substance 

Qailard whose chemical characteristics resemble saponin, and he 

calls this *'mou8senine."— «/. de Med, de Par. and Chem, 

Almond Heal.— Blanched sweet almonds, ripe and dry News. 

beans, of each 18 oz, ; orris root, 8 oz. ; white Castile soap, *,^,,, ,_,.,_. t_^* ^«« 

6 oz. ; spermaceti, li oz. ; dried carbonate of sodium, 1 Morrhuol.— Morrhuol is bemg pushed forward. The 

oz. ; oils of bergamot, lavender, and lemon, of each 6 process of manufacture consists, it seems, in extracting 

drachms. Beat or grind to a fine powder, and keep from cod-liver oil with alcohol (90 per cent), and distilling the 

the air. To be used with a little water, in place of soap, to extract. The residue is a sharp-tasting, very bitter aro- 

clean, vrhiten, and soften the skin.— Dr. Oir. after Ckwley. matic oil, which contains bromine, iodine, and phosphorus 

in some quantity, and which crystallizes at normal tem- 

Espey's Cream. — The following is said to produce a peratures. The product is put up in capsules of 3 grains 

mixture resembling this preparation:— Quince seed, li each, which are declared to correspond in therapeutical 

drachms; boracic acid, 4 grains; glycerin, 2 fl. oz. ; alco* virtue to about H drachms of cod-liver oiL Brown oil is 

hoi, 3 fl. oz. ; carbolic acid, 10 grains; cologne water, 2 fl. said to yield from 4.5 to 6 per cent, pale oil 2.5 to 3 per 

drachms; oil of lavender, 20 drops; glycente of starch, 2 cent, and white oil 1.5 to 2 per cent of morrhuol.— GAem. 

oz. ; .water, sufficient to make 1 pmt. Dissolve the boracic and Drugg. 

acid in 8 fl. oz. of water, macerate the quince seed in this «,,..,«., *, ™_ ^ , ^.^ ^ , 

for three hours, and press through a cloth; add the gly- «^^^l P Cholera.— Mr. Ebnbst Hart (editor of the 

cerin, carboUc acid and glycente of starch, and mix thor- ^«*- ^^' Jour.), on his recent visit to Pans, called at 

oughly ; mix the cologne water and oU of lavender with ***® private pathological laboratory of Professor Oomil, 

the alcohol, and add to the mucilage, mixing the whole ^^^ among those working m the laboratory he found M. 

well.— Dr. Cir. Lowenthai, of Lausanne, who was studying the action of 

salol on the comma microbe of cholera, and who insisted 

Bitnminated Iodoform is a compound of iodoform and on the toxic influence of this substance on cultivations of 

tar lately introduced as an antiseptic by Dr. Ehrmann, the cholera bacillus previously revivified, and rendered 

of Vienna. It is in the form of transparent, brown, me- very toxic by the action of pancreas, pancreatic juice, or 

tallic scales, easilv j^ulverized, and is thought to diminish pancreatin. When two tubes are taken, both containing 

the volatility of the iodoform. a nutritive mixture to which pancreatic juice has been 

Camphorated Naphthol, -Crystallized carboUc acid is *ffi' j'^ltlSJ'^?^^!?^!^ 

liquefied when mixed with an ^ual weight of camphor, tl^n^^Tf tL L^^ ^}^ 

aid this property has been utiU^d in f orSiing a Uqiid t^ Z!^Jf^''^n^L^^^^ 

be used sa a painless cautery. Mr. Duquesn^e says that f^)®^- According to theconcliwions which hew disposed 

both alpha, and beta-naphthol possess limilaTproperia^, !S±?„^it?S.H^^^^ 

a mixtiireof ten parts of the latter with twenty pwts of P'®'???^? ^?^ curative agent of Asiatic cholera, but it 

camphor producing a syrupy, colorless Uquid, iiio^uble in "^i^J^^^^A^^^^^ this conclusion can 

water, but miscible in all proportions with fired oils. To ^ definite.-CA«m. and Drugg. 

insure rapid solution, the substances must first be finely xJse of Antipyrin or Antifebrin.— Many medical writers 

powdered.— PTkirm. Jour. l^a v^e reported the efficacy of both antipynn and antifebrin 

Ctoose-grease is recommended by Percy Wells as a JL^'^n^^P ^^.^^"^h^^ ""l^^^^^^'^tk^I^K 

basis for ointments. It should be mixed wfth cocoa-but- "if. ^ Rf'Sf^^ i^aJ^ S' n?t^?^ A.^ \Z^Jf^ 

ter, and in this form is very readQy absorbed. Mr. Wells ^^^J^ i^^ ®\*^®T^ fT^^ ^?}^^^ ^^^^l ^^^^ P^l° ^^S *? 

melts 3 pounds in an enamelled pan. When the smM ^?^^:,^A\ll'^^n^^^ wi«t tt 

amount oYmembrane it contains foras a mass, it is to be ^^J,5?5^^ "tSf ii^fi^fi?±^«ii.«^^^^ 

strained through fine muslin and, while hot, * pound of noticed that the contmued admmistratoon of antipynn 

cocoa-butter is^added. The mixture is then to & stirred P^?^;JS??JS ^S^n^^'rt.^^f^n?^.^ nt^ 

more and more vigorously as it cools, a wooden spoon be- "^^^JZ l*''®fI!^^Sf?K;««''^ *^ ^""^ ^^^"^ authorities 

ing nreferable to a knife or rod for this purpose. By be- usually prefer antif ebrm. 

Sii^'^£m Kn^ ^^^^ ^'''' "" ^"""^ ^'""^ ""^ '^'^^ Cod.Uver Oil Fisheries of Worway.-The con- 

uttoge. jrnarm. uourn. tinuous Stormy weather during the whole fishing season 

The Largest Scale in the world is said to be that which of 1888 (between January and April) prevented the Lofoten 

has recently been completed in Krupp's steel-works at fishing-boats from going out, and had it not been that fish 

Essen. Its load-capacity is 100,000 kilos (nearly 100 tons). ran into a small fjord named Ostnaesfjord, near Bret- 

The fee for its official verification and *' sealing'"^ amounted tesnaer, it would have been one of the worst fishings for 

to 111 mark and 60 pfennige. some years back. As soon as it was found that the fish 

had gone into this fjord, several thousands of boats fiocked 

Fertilizer for House Plants.- It is reasonable to suppose thither, with the result that in five weeks they took about 

that plants grown in the house may require the use otfer- 18,000,000 fish, bringing up the total number tiaken on the 

tilizers quite as urgently as plants grown out of doors, if. inner side of the L^oten to 29,600,000, against 31,000,000 

indeed, the need is not more urgent, owing to the artificial the previous year. 

life which they lead, and the deprivation of surroundings ,.,,. •- .^^ «.^,. 

which nature furnishes. The cultivation of house plants is A Prlie for Alkaloidal Assay-Methods.— The Belgian 

sufficiently common to warrant the attention of druggists Academy of Medicine has, among other priae subjects of 

to this wfmt, and we give below a formula for a fertilizer purely medical interests, proposed the following which 

which can be sold in packages to be added to the requisite concerns the pharmaceutical chemists : '* To indicate from 

proportion of water: deductions based on personal and original investigations 

Carbonate of Potassium, Phosphate of Potassium, Car- a precise and easy method for estimating alkaloids in 

bonateof Magnesium, Silicate of Sodium, of each 1 part; medicaments and pharmaceutical preparations." The 

Nitrate of Potassium, 2 parts; Sulphate of Iron, 3 parts. prize offered is 600f. Memoirs must be sent before Decem- 

To be added to 2,000 parts of Water. ber 16th, 1889, and bear no designation but a motto which 

is to be repeated on a sealed envelope containing the name 

Treatment of Phthisis by Hot Air.— When Dr. Weigert of the writer. The essays may be written in either Latin, 

published his results in the treatment of phthisis by in- French, or Flemish. No work already published in whole 

halation of hot dry air, a good deal of scepticism was ex- or in part is to be admitted to the competition.— C/^em. 

cited in the scientific world, and Weigert was not able to and Drugg. 

bring the details of his cases before the medical society to . , . ^ ^ . ,-^ ^ , 

which he had intended to communicate them. Prof. Piorotoxln an Antidote to Morphine.— Messrs. Btfh- 

Kohlshiitter, of Halle, read a paper the other day before ringer & Sons call attention to interesting preliminary 

a medical society in which he confirmed the theoretical caxperiments made by Professor Arpad Bokai which go 

exactness of Weigert's announcement by stating that air far to show that picrotoxin, the active principle of Coccu- 

heated to 850* F. could be inhaled by phthisical patients lus indietu, is probably the best antidote for morphine 

without any bad effects, while the influence of the in- poisoning. Picrotoxin.issaid to prevent paralysis of the 

halations on the tubercle bacillus seemed to be really de- centre of respiration, by which death from morphine is 

structive. The professor considers that the treatment is caused. It has also exactly the opposite effect of D»or- 

worthyof serious examination —a testimony which created phine on the pressure of olood. Professor Bokai has 
no small sensation among his audience.— C/iem. and . promised further communications on this subject.— C^m. 

Drugg. and Drugg. 
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seems our confreres are bound to run the gauntlet of ex- 
perimentation themselves, without benefiting by the ex- 
perience previously gained by others. Well, we can only 
look on and wait, remembering that a wilful man must 
have his way. 
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EDITOBIAL. 



IN an editorial contained in our last November number, 
page 216, we threw out a hint, or rather warning, to 
our European confreres, who are just awakening to the 
importance ot fluid extract s, not to devise new methods or 
new apparatus for making these preparations, but to em- 
ploy those which we, on this side of the Atlantic, have 
found, after nearly forty years' trial, to be most suitable. 
If our confreres, after such trial, could evolve anything 
better, we should be only too glad to adopt it. But we 
were then, and are now even more, convinced that the 
disregard of our hard-gained and minutely recorded expe< 
rience, accessible in our literature, would eventually en- 
tail much disappointment upon our Continental brother- 
pharmacists. 

We have recently seen an illustration and description of 
a new percolating apparatus designed by the well-known 
firm of Schlag A Berend, of Berlin, which bids fair to 
make the user obtain but a poor opinion of the value of 
fluid extracts. It consists of a glass percolator, contain- 
ing a glass diaphragm (fused in) and a glass stop-cock. It 
is connected by means of glass and rubber tubing with 
the receiver, which is a Woulff's bottle having a tubulure 
at the bottom. Cumbrous and complicated as this appa- 
ratus is, it might yet be made serviceable by proper man- 
agement. But the accompanying directions utterly de- 
stroy its utility. Among these directions are the following : 

*'When the apparatus is to be used, put the drug in 
coarse [I] powder into the percolator, and dampen it with 
the menstruum, the stop-cock being closed. Connect the 
other parts of the apparatus, and having caused enough 
of the menstruum to flow on top, allow to macerate for 
three days. Now open the glass faucet of the percolator, 
and allow the percolate to flow off, with suitable regula- 
tion of pi^essure [by means of a reservoir, which we need 
not describe here]. It is of advantage either to pour back 
the first percolate so as to pass it through the drug again [ I], 
or at once to evaporate it. When the percolate amounts 
to four-fifths of the weight of the drug, the operation 
is continued with fresh menstruum until the drug is ex- 
hausted," etc. 

It would be difficult to devise a process more thoroughly 
faulty, or more surely resulting in failure, than this. It 



ATTENTION is Called to the fact that the "Digest of 
Criticisms on the United States PharmacopoBia, 
Sixth Decennial Revision (1880)," part I., which has been 
published by the Committee of Revision, is now off the 
press and ready for distribution to those who are entitled 
to receive it under the resolution of the Ck>nmiittee. As 
the pamphlet is not for sale, and has been printed at the 
expense of the Committee for the purpose of assisting 
those who are actually engaged in work preparatory to 
the next revision, or who are members of Pharmacopoeia 
Ck)mmittees, it will be well to quote the following Notice 
from the pamphlet, as there are already indications that 
some persons desire, the publication merely as a literary 
curiosity, to be put on their shelves, perhaps among 
'* privately printed books," without really intending to 
make use of it. The number of legitimate applicants is 
likely to be large enough to exhaust the edition in a short 
time. Care will therefore be taken not to bestow copies 
where it will be almost certetin that they will be of no use 
to the revisers of the pharmacopceia. 
The Notice above referred to is as follows : 

1. An official copy of this Digest will be sent to all in- 
coirporated Medical and Pharmaceutical State Associa- 
tions, Societies and Colleges, and to similar institutions 
and bodies, as far as their existence or location is known. 

2. Additional copies may be obtained by any of these 
bodies, for the use of any C])ommittee on Pharmacopoeia, 
by forwardine the amount of postage, which is 8 cents 
per copy.* Not more than^t^e copies can be thus obtained 
at first; but if the number remaining in stock permits, 
more may afterwards be supplied. 

3. Each member of the Committee of Revision will re- 
ceive five copies. 

4. Copies may be sent, free of postage, to such individ- 
uals as are known to be engaged m pharmacopoeial work, 
and whose names are furnished to tne Chairman. 

5. Copies sent to individuals at their own request, will 
not be sent carriage-free. The amount of postage (8 cents) 
must accompany the request. 

6. Everv recipient of this pamphlet is requested to send 
to the Chairman of the Committee the titles of any 
publications which may^ be known to him to contain valu- 
able and positive contnbutions to the next revision of the 
U. S. Ph., and which have not been already abstracted for 
Parti. 

• This was the estimated postage before the pamphlet was bound. The sc- 
tual postage was 7 cents. 

It may be stated here that while the resolution under 
{ 1 distinctly specifies '' incorporated bodies," in deference 
to the fact that only the latter are (with special ad- 
ditions) represented in the decennial pharmacopoeial con- 
vention, yet copies of the pamphlet will be also placed 
at the disposal of non-incorporated bodies, if actively en- 
gaged in pharmacopoeial work, so far as the copies on 
hand will permit. 

Part II. is nearly ready for the press, but will be held 
back for about one month, in order that correspondents 
may indicate the titles of journals or works not yet made 
use of. It should be understood that no blame should 
attach to the Committee for having failed to use any 
source of information which has not been pointed out to 
them as deserving of notice. 



WB are much pleased with the sensible course adopted 
by the Commission of Pharmacy for the State of 
Maine, as illustrated by the circular letter which we print 
elsewhere in this number. Such a frank and reasonable 
effort to aid candidates for a hoense to practise pharmacy 
should find many imitators among other State boards. I^ 
is likely to impress every prospective applicant with the 
belief that while the board intends to enforce the law regu- 
lating the practice, it is fairly disposed towards all who 
are x>0S8e88ed of the essential matters of information 
which are requisite, and that no one who will take the 
trouble to inform himself of things which every pharma- 
cist should know needs to fear the ordeal to which he will 
be subjected. 
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ETBtBOTOBB at the American Fharmaoeutical Association 
in San Francisco on the 24th of June next are re- 
quested to communicate without delay with Prof. £.W. 
Runyon, the local secretary, at 5S Stevenson street, San 
Francisco, Oal. As this is to be the first meeting of the 
association on the Pacific coast, a special effort is being 
made to render it very attractive, and to include in the ex- 
hibition whatever is of interest to druggists. 

Correction. 

In the paper by £do Claassen, on '* Improvement in 
Filter Papera," quoted in our last number, page 61, from 
the Amertcan Journal of Pharmojcy^ the word cefUimetera. 
in the text and the illustrations, had better be read 
fniUimeter8j according to a note by the author in the suc- 
ceeding number of the A. J. A. [Of course, it makes no 
difference, which of the two denominations of measure is 
chosen. Looking at the size of the illustrations, millime- 
ter might perhaps be more appropriate.] Mr. Claassen 
also states that it will be advanta^us in many cases to 
again fold the narrow strip (indicated in the figures by 
dotted lines) by bringing its lower end, commencing at the 
ang^ over to the inner crease, thus forming a small tri- 
angle ; and in case the neck of the funnel should be un- 
necessarily large, he recommends to support the filter in 
a cone of writing paper, folded like a plain filter, but hav- 
ing the point cut off sufficiently to permit the lower end 
of the filter to project beyond the aperture. 

College of Pharmaey of the City of New York.— The 
annual election of officers was held on Thursday, March 
SlRt, at the CoUefl^e building, 20^211 East 03d street. The 
following were elected: 

President : Ewen Mclntyre. 

Vice-Presidents : H. J. Menninger, Qeorge O. Close, W. 
L. Yennard. 

Treasurer : David Hays. 

Secretary : J, N. Hegeman. 

Trustees, to serve for three years: B. F. Mclntyre, S. J. 
Bendiuer, Emlen Painter, Chas. F. Schleussner. 

The examination of the two classes takes place from 
April 1st to 5th, and the Commencement will be held on 
Tuesday, April leth. 7:30 p.m., at Steinway Hall. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Sunmier Course 
in Practical Botany, combined with botanizing excursion, 
under Prof. Schrenk, begins on April 10th. 

American Medical Association.— This association meets 
on the 25th to 28th of June, inclusive, in Newport, R. I., 
and H. R Storer, M.D., Chairman ot the Committee oi 
Arrangements, invites applications for spaces in the exhibi- 
tion. As the room to be devoted to an exhibit is somewhat 
linrited, an early application is rather essential, and the ap- 
plicant should state the nature of the proposed exhibit. 
Address Dr. Charles A. Brackett, Newport, JR. I. 

Botany in the College of Pharmacy.— The lectures to 
the summer class in Practical Botany at the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York will commence on 
Wednesday, April lOtb, at 4.30 pjl, and will be continued 
every Wednesaay until the end of Jime. This course, in 
which botanical excursions are included, is open to all 
(ladies as well as gentlemen) who desire to be mstructed 
in the science of hotany. The attention of prospective 
pharmaceutical students is particularly directed to this 
opportunity to become initiated into an important branch 
of ti&eir curriculum. The course in microscopic botany 
will b^^in on Thursday, April 11th, at 7.80 p.m. Thorough 
individual instruction will be given to a limited number of 
ladies and gentlemen in all the more important micro- 
scopical manipulations. Particulars may be obtained by 
api^ying to the clerk of the college, 200-211 £. 23d St., or 
to Prof. Jos. Schrenk, at Hoboken, N. J. 

Louisiana Board of Pharmacy .—A letter from Mr. R N. 
Girling, of New Orleans informs us that at the last meet- 
ing of the State Board of Pharmacy, 673 applications had 
been received for registration under the law approved by 
the Gk)vemor on the 11th of July, 1888. The board con- 
sists of A. N. Girling (chairman). A. K. Finiay, and R. L. 
Her. Mr. F. C. G^dbold, cor. Magazine and Thalia sts., 
is the secretanr, and written examinations are held on 
Pharmaceutical Chemistrv, Materia Medica, Toxicology. 
Practical Pharmacy, Adulteration of Drugs, Reading ana 
Compoundinflp Prescriptions, Doses, and such other sub- 
jects as may oe deemed expedient by the committee. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.— 186 pupils received 
the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy on the 19th of March 
(68th Annual Commencement;; one of the number was a 
woman, named Emma Bour Nardyz. The following prizes 
were awarded : Certificate of proficiency in Chemistry, to 
H. J. M. Schroeder, Ph.G. The Proctor Prizb of a gold 
medal and certificate for highest grade of scholarship and 
meritorious theses, to F. B. (Juackenbush, Messrs. H. V. 
Amy, G. A. Krauss, E. 8. Reeder, J. H. Small. C. M. 
Southall, and J. L. Weil were distinguished^and J. Calvin, 
G. A. Dietz, Jr., H. R. Gillespie, K. A. Hotchis, H. V. 



Haak, I. F. Eilgus, H. Eraemer, and G. H. Ray were 
meritorious. The H. C. Lea Prize of $100« for the best 
thesis was won by H. Eraemer. The Materu Medioa 
Prize (a Zentmayer microscope) for original histological 
work on American plants, went to H. Eraemer, with 
honorable mention of H. v . Amy and G. H. Ray. The 
Pharm AOY Prize (gold medal) for original pharmaceutical 
work, to F. B. Quackenbush, with honorable mention of 
C. D. Eingston and S. E. Howell. The Chemioal Prize 
(chemical balance) to G. A. Erauss, for original quantita- 
tion analysis, with honorable mention of G. A. Deitz, Jr., 
F. V. Cassaday and J. L. Weill. The Analytical 
Chemioal Prize ($25) for original work, to F. B. Quacken- 
bush. The James S. Robinsok Prize gold medal and certi- 
cate) chemistry and analytical chemistry, C. M. Somthall. 
The John M. Musch Prize ($20; for histological knowledge 
of drugs to Augustus Bradley, with honorable mention to 
a number of competitors. The Operative Pharmacy 
Prize to W. B.Crawford, Jr. The Theoretical Pharmacy 
Prize, to E. S. Reider. 

Ohio Pharmaceutical Association.— The eleventh an- 
nual meeting will be at Mansfield, Ohio, June 4th, 6th and 
6th. Ample arrangements have been made for the exhibi- 
tion in a hall 67x77 feet, which also serves as the ante-room 
to the meeting hall. £. H. Lindsev is the Local Secretary 
(to whom all loauiries relative to the facilities for exhibit- 
ing ^oods should be addressed), and W. M. Barton, Dr. A. 
H. McCullough, and F. B. Grove are the Committee on £Ix- 
hibit. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. — The annual com 
mencement was held on the 14th of March, in the Musik 
y erein Hall and the following-named gentleman were made 
alunmi: A. Bauer, R. S. Burnett, L. C. F. Cramer, C. 
Fleischmann, C. Fredricks. Jr., W. F. Fuldner, H. H. 
Groathaus, H. Herr. A. A. Krieg, M. Metz^er, G. J. Mit- 
chell, J. W. Morford, V. C. Muehlberg, H. Nippert, A. F. 
Schmidt, W. V. Skillman, H. W. Stegemiller, L. C. Widrig. 
A ball followed the graduating exercises, when the com- 
pany danced to such music as Castor-oil Lanciers, Creo- 
sote Polka, Flaxseed Quadrille, Rochelle Schottische, Pare- 
goric Wal^tz, etc. 

American Pharmaceutioal Assooiation.— E. W. Run- 
yon, the Local Secretary of the Association, invites corre- 
spondence relation to the exhibition which will be coinci- 
dent with the meeting. His address is 58 Stevenson street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Pennsylvania Pharmaoeutioal Association.— The next 
meeting will be heldin Scranton, June 4tb, instead of June 
11th, as announced. This is to enable those who desire to 
do so to attend the meeting of this association as well as 
that of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc, in San Francisco. 

The Croatian Pharmaooposia.— The first edition of an 
Croatian Pharmacopoeia was published on the first of 
January, and corresponds very closely to the Himganan 
Pharmacopoeia. 

A NEW edition of the Pharmacopoeia Neerlandica wil 
soon appear, the manuscript having been completed and 
placed m the hands of the Minister of the Interior. — 
Pharm. Jour. 

Season Tickets for the Paris ** Exhibition. "—An offi- 
cial notice just published sets forth that season tickets 
will be issued at lOOf . to the public, and 2%L to mem- 
bers of committees. Applicants are to give two of their 
photo^aphs, card size, one of which will be returned 
with the receipt on the back, and will form the admission 
ticket. Foreigners may send the money to the Minister 
of Finance, ^Caisse centrale du Tr^or,^* by post-office 
order, in a registered letter, together with two of their 
photos, and 10 cts. extra for revenue stamp and return 
postage. They will receive by mail a receipt, a^mst 
which, on coming to Paris, they will be handed their ad- 
mission ticket. Members of committees must add official 
documents establishing their position.— CAem. andDrugg, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Pharmaoeutioal Excursion to the Paris Exposition. 

Several pharmacists of my acquaintance, in conversa- 
tion or by letter, having expressed regrets that the Califor- 
nia excursion of the A. P. A. had been arranged at a sea- 
son of the year inconvenient for them to leave, it has been 
suggested that an effort be made to arrange a party to visit 
the Paris Exposition leaving about July 20tn, to be gone 
from thirty to thirty -five days, allowing from two to tnree 
weeks in Europe. Inquiries have elicited the fact that a 
party not to exceed forty can do this, allowing seven to 
ten days in Paris and three to five in London, for a sum uot 
exceeding $200. by taking second cabin on the French 1 i^ne 
qI steamers, which are unexcelled in every respect by i he 
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tranflaUantic fleet. Friends who have travelled second 
cabin by this line say that in the way of comforts as re- 
gards state-rooms and table, to a company travelling 
together, it is all that could be desired. The first cabin 
would cost about $75 additional. Rooms and guides 
could be secured in advance. For about $25 additional, a 
trip down the Rhine could be arranged. Those desiring 
to extend their stay could do so. In order to secure ac- 
commodations, it would be necessary to have names booked 
not later than June 15th. Further information furnished 
on application. J. W. Coloord. 

BO0TOX, March 18(h, 1889. 

Seventh Decennial Convention for Bevising the Phar- 
maoopoela of the United States of America. 

Notice is hereby ^ven that, in accordance with and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Convention of 
1880, 1 hereby call upon the several incorporated Medical 
Societies, iacorporated Medical Colleges, incorporated 
CoUeges of Pharmacy, and incorporated Pharmaceutical 
Societies throughout the United States of America, The 
American Medical Association, and The American Phar- 
maceutical Association, to elect a number of delegates, not 
exceeding three, and upon the Surgeon-€toneral of the 
Army, Surgeon-G^neral of the Navy, and the Surgeon- 
General of the Marine Hospital Service to appoint, each, 
not exceeding three medical officers to attend a G^enerai 
Convention for the Revision and Publication of the Phar- 
macopoeia of the United States of America, to assemble in 
the city of Washington, D. C, on the first Wednesday of 
May, 1890 (May 7th>, at twelve o'clock noon. 

The several bodies, as well as the Medical Departm^its 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Hospital Service, are 
hereby requested to submit the Pharmacopoeia to a care- 
ful revision, and to transmit the result of their labors to 
the Committee of Revision at least three months before 
the meeting of the General Convention. 

The several Medical and Pharmaceutical bodies are 
hereby requested to transmit to me, as the President of 
the Convention of 1880, the names and residences of their 
respective delegates, as soon as they shall have been ap- 
j)ointed ; a list of these delegates shall thereupon be pub- 
lished under my authority, for the mformation of the 
medical public, in the newspapers and medical journals in 
the month of March, 1890. 

In the event of the death, resignation or inabibty of the 
President of the Convention of 1880 to act, these duties (in 
accordance with the Resolution of that (Convention) shall 
devolve, successively, in the following order of prece- 
dence, upon the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, the Asst. 
Secretary, and the Chairman of the Committee of Revi- 
sion and Publication of the Pharmacox>oeia. 

These officers are as follows: First Vice-President, 
Samuel C. Busey, M.D., of Washington, D. C; Second 
Vice-President, P. W. Bedford, Ph.G., of New Yorkj Sec- 
retary, Frederick A. Castle, M.D., of New York; Assistant 
Secretary, C. H. A. Kleinschmidt, M.D.; of Washington, 
D. C. ; Chairman of Committee of Revision, Charles Kice, 
Ph.D., of New York; First Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Revision, Joseph P. Remington, Ph.M., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Second Vice-Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision, C. Lewis Diehl, Ph.G., of Louisville, Ky. 

At the Gfeneral Convention held in Washington. D. C, 
on the fifth day of May, 1880, the organizations and bodies 
enumerated in the Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
National Convention of 1880, on pp. xv. to xviii. of the U. 
S. Pharmacopoeia of 1882— « list of which will be found 
appended to this call— were recognized as being entitled 
to representation. 

If any body other than those admitted in 1880 shall de- 
sire a representation in the Convention of 1890, it is sug- 
gested that the proof of incorporation, signed by the Sec- 
retary of State of the State which shall have issued the 
charter, or by properly qualified public officials of the 
United States, be presented with the credentials of the 
delegation. 

A blank form of certificate of appointment of delegates 
will be sent upon application by letter to my address, care 
of Dr. Edwin H. Brigham, Assistant Librarian of the 
Boston Medical Library, 19 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 

Robert Amort, 
President of the Convention of 1880. 

BoBXOir, March 0th, 1869. 

List of Incorporated Bodies and of Government Depart- 
ments represented in the Pharmacopo&ial Conven- 
tion of im). 

Connecticut Medical Society; Iowa State Medical So- 
ciety; Massachusetts Medical Society; Medical Society of 
the State of New York; Medical Society of the State of 
North Carolina. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons in the City of New 
York; College of Physicians, Philadelphia; Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland ; Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia; New York Academy of Medicine; 
Philadelphia County Medical Society. 

Albany Medical College, Med. Dept. of Union University , 
Albany, N. Y. ; Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York ; College of Medicine, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 



N. Y. ; College of Physicians and Surgeons, Med. Dept. of 
Columbia College, New York; Dartmouth Medical CoUege, 
Hanover, N. H. ; Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Medical OoU^of Indiana, 
Med. Dept. of Butler University, Irvington, Ind. ; Medical 
Department of Howard University, Washington, D. C; 
Medical Department of Iowa State University, Iowa City; 
Medical Department of the University of Georgetown,' 
Washington, D. C. ; Medical Department of the Univer- 
sit5[ of Maryland, Bisdtimore; Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia, Charlotteyille, 
Va.; Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, O.: Missouri 
Medical College, St. Louis; National Medical College, Med. 
Dept. of Columbian Univerpity, Washinj^n, D. C. ; Bosh 
Medical Oolieffe, Chicago, lU. ; Univemitv of the Qi^j of 
New York, Med. Dept., New York; Woman's Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary, New York; Women's 
MedioBd College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago College of Phcurmacy, Chicago, 111. ; Cincinnati 
College of Phanoacy, Cincinnati, Ohio; CoUeee of Pfaar- 
macv of the City of New York, N. Y. ; Louisville College 
of Pharmacy, Louisville, Ky. ; Maryland College of Phar- 
macy, Baltimore, Md. ; Massachusetts College of Phar 
macy, Boston, Mass.; National College of Pharmacy, 
Wasmngton, D. C. ; Pennsvlvania College of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; St. Louis College of Pharmacy, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; University of Michigan, School of Pharmacy, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Medical Department of the U. S. Army ; Medical De- 
partment of the U. S. Navy; U. 8. Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice. 

Bzaminations by the Maine Board of Pharmacy. 
To the Pharmacists of Maine : 

Appbaui have often been made to the Commissioners of 
Pharmacy for copies of the questions to be asked at aa 
examination, or at least for some indication as to the 
direction and range of the questions. The first of these 
requests cannot for obvious reasons, be complied with. 
As to the second, when we consider the portentous volume 
of the text-books, the overwhelming multitude of details 
contained in them, the hopelessness of memorizing more 
than a minute fraction of their contents, and the aimless 
and didcouraging wandering of a student in search of 
probable subjects for examination, the wish expressed 
seems only reasotiable. Impressed with this conviction, 
the Commissioners have decided on giving some sugges- 
tions for a course of readixig as a preparation for the ques- 
tions which may be contained in the question paper next 
to be formulated. In order to afford time for the pre- 
scribed course of reading, the question paper prepared in 
August, 1888, will be employed in examinations for the 
most part, and perhaps all of the current year, and the 
new Question Paper will be prepared in season for the 
February examination of 1890. But the course of reading 
prescribed will be of advantage in aiding to answer the 
questions now in use. 

In Materia Medica, then, we shall ask some questions 
about the remedies which have been made officinal with- 
in the last ten years. Examples : Add Boric, Acid Hydro- 
bromic, Add Oleic, Acid Sahcyhc, Auri et Sodii Chloridum, 
Caffeina, Camphora Monobromata, Chrysarobinum, £ry- 
throxylon. Eucalyptus, Qlycyrrhizinmn Ammoniatum, 
Guarana, Lithium, Physostigma, Pilocarpine, Thymol, 
Viburnum. A more complete catalogue will be found in 
the Pharmacopoeia of 1880 (6th revision), in the List of 
Articles added. 

In Chemistry the student is reconmiended carefully to 
read the first tlftj -eight or sixty pages of Attfield, pacing 
particular attention to the two or three pages of definitions ; 
then read the chemistry of the Basyious Radicals or 
Me teds, giving due heed to the symbols and formulas, so 
that he can correctly compute the number of atoms in any 
given formula, and from their atomic weight can compute 
the molecular weight of a compoimd, or the percentage of 
each constituent. The student may also be required to 
tell us how much of any given element is present in an 
ounce or a gramme of any compound. Study also with 
care the analytical tables on pages 123, 161, 218, 219, 254, 
255, not forgetting the notes on the tables, which some- 
times go before them and sometimes follow them. (The 
X>ages quoted are of the IQth edition ; in other editions they 
may differ more or less.) After the June examination of 
the present year, the plea that the applicant has never 
studied Chemistry will not be accepted as a valid excuse 
for failure to answer, in part at least, the Chemical Ques- 
tions. 

In Pharmacy, Remington or Parrish generally, with 
special attention to Chapter I. (Remington) on Metrology. 
We believe that the Metric System and Parts by Weight 
have come to stay, and shall accordingly formulate some 
questions bearing on that system of Weights and Measures, 
and also upon the relations between weight and volume, 
especially of liqmds. Study also Chapter LiXV. on Incom- 
patibihties. Some of the questions we shall ask in Ex- 
temporaneous Pharmacy wul belong to one or the other 
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of the two previous departments. We don't propose to 
burden the student with memorizing long lists of specific 
gravities or atomic weights; sufficient data will be given 
with every question involving such quantities for computa- 
tion. We would like to know whether the apphcant 
knows anything about the articles he is worMng with 
when he is compounding a prescription. 

We shall be happy to aid any student entering upon the 
above course of study and encountering any difficulty 
with advice or explanation to the best of our ability, if he 
writes to us, inclosing stamp for return postage, and 
stating his trouble. 

We issue this circular by way of experiment. We are 
conscious that much which ousht to oe included is left 
out; yet it comprises very much more than can be con- 
tained in any question i>aper for examinations as we are 
compelled to conduct them under present conditions. We 
hope, however, for some good results from this first at* 
tempt, which has been made in the interest of those who 
have never enjoyed tbe advantages of a College of Phar- 
macy. 

Bv Order of the CoxMissioinERS or Pharmacy. 

VowruacD, Vebniwy, 1880. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Querieafor which answers are desired^ must be received 
by tJie 5th of the month, and m%Mi in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor^ but not for publication. 



No. 2,298.— The Estimation of Urea (D. K and P. A. 
R). 

As the reply to this query is somewhat lengthy, we have 
placed it in another part of this niunber. See page 63. 

No. 2,299.— Listerine (B. J. D.). 

This is a proprietary antiseptic, which is said to have 
the following composition (about) : 

Benzoic Acid 130 grains. 

Borax 120 " 

BoricAoid 240 •« 

Thymol 40 " 

Euoalyptol 10 drops. 

Oil Peppermint 6 << 

OilThyme 3 " 

Alcohol Sfl.oz. 

Water enough to make 82 '' '* 

No. 2,300.— Toddy (P.). 

This word, designates an intoxicating beverage pre- 
pared originally in India, and at present in many other 
tropical countries, from the juice obtained by wounding the 
spathes or stems of certain palms, or from the fruit stalks. 

The uame toddy is a vernacular modification (fddt, or 
tddl, written with a cerebral d) of the old Sanskrit word 
tdla, which denotes the wine-palm, Borassus flabelli- 
formisj and is of very common occurrence, even in old 
Sanskrit literature. From this is derived tdtt, which de- 
notes the wine made from the palm, and this word, in 
passing into the vernaculars, became modified to tddi. 

The word toddy has, of course, no relation whatever to 
the family name Todd, as might be inferred from the fact 
that several authorities (such as the French Pharma- 
copoeia) quote a ''Potio Todd,'- which happens to be a 
spiced kind of brandv, and appears to have originated 
with some person of tne name of Todd, though we have 
not searched the literature to make sure of this point. Our 
object here was to put on record the correct etymology of 
the word toddy. 

No. 2,301.— Champagne-Oider (H.). 

One of our confreres in the country writes that he has 
a large lot of apple cider barrelled up in his ceUar since 
last fall. He would like to turn it into ^'champagne- 
cider,'* and asks us to send him a formtda. 

We do so with the reservation that we give the formu- 
la on the authority of others, who speak well of it. 
We have never had occasion to try it. It would be 
well to experiment on a small scale first, as there will be 
less risk of spoiling the remainder: 

Good pale Cider 100 gallons 

Alcohol 8 

Sagar (or Honey) 24pound8 

Mix them. In the case of the sugar, dissolve this in a 
part of the cider, and add this to the remainder. Let the 
mixture stand during two weeks in a moderately cool 

Elace, but watch it ccurefuUy, as it should not ferment 
efore it is bottled. Finally take out a few g^allons, mix 
them intimately with i gallon of skimmed milk, and in- 
corporate the mixture thoroughly;; with the contents of the 
cask, which will thereby be clarified. Lastly, bottle the 
clear liquid, and secure the corks. Keep the bottles in a 
moderately cool place on their sides, or standing up-side 
down. 



No. 2,302.— HensePs Tonioum (Wheeling). 

*• Can you furnish me with a working formula for a prepara- 
tion called * Uensel's ToQicum,'or, at least, can you untangle its 
ponderous chemical formula, which is given as: 

" Fe,'" (CtHnOiO Fe" (C,H.O»)? A recent advertisement of 
the preparation contains vague allusions to formic acid, which 
I have failed to associate with the above formula." 

We know nothing of the preparation in question. Re- 
garding **formic acid," the chemical formula of which is 
CHsOs, there is no possibility of making this agree wiih 
any part of the above formula. Taking the first part, the 
Foi'" would indicate that these two atoms of triad iron re- 
place 6 atoms of hydrogen in an acid, the original formula 
of which must have been CtHitOn. Now we have made 
some attempt to find such an acid in chemical literature, 
but have so far failed. There may be a chemical indi- 
vidual corresponding to the above, and we shall be glad if 
any of our r^uiers can solve the riddle. 

The second part of tbe formula is plainer. The dyad 
iron indicates that the formula of the acid was originally 
CtHitOt. This is the formula for saccharic acid, which in 
most compounds is bibasic: CtHtBaOt barium saccharate. 

Whether the designers of the formula had in view an 
acid 0tHtO4, or whether there is an error in the figures, 
we cannot say. 

No. 2,303.— Impregnating Casks, Wooden Vessels, etc., 
with Paraffin. 

Wooden vessels may be rendered impervious to ordinary 
lii^uids by careful imprecation with paraffin. Of course, 
it IS presumed that the joints of staves, heads, etc., are 
as tight and close-fitting as it is practicable to noake them. 

Supposing a wooden tub is to be paraffined. It must 
first be thoroughly dried in a warm place. If possible, 
several weeks should be consumed by tnis drying process. 
Then 1 part of paraffin is melted, under constant stirring, 
over a moderate fire; when all is melted the heat is with- 
drawn, and the mass stirred until it b^ns to stiffen on the 
surface. It is then carefully mixed with 6 parts of petro- 
leum ether, or bisulphide of carbon, ana the solution 
freely applied to the tub by means of a brush, as long as 
the wood absorbs any of it. If the tub is to be used only 
for cold liquids, it is only necessary to allow the volatile 
menstruum to evaporate, when it will be ready for use. 

When the vessel is to be used for hot liquids, the inner 
and outer surfaces of the tub are finally coated (according 
to E. Schaal, Dingl Pol Joum. 271, 237) with a dilute so- 
lution of sodium silicate, allowed to dry and then washed 
off with dilute hydrochloric acid. The silica thus set free 
closes the external pores and prevents the paraiBn from 
oozing out. 

No. 2,304.— Preventing Change in Sublimate Dzessinn 
(S. W. M.). 

If chloride of ammonium is combined with corrosive 
sublimate in the proportion of about half a part of the 
former to each 1 part of the latter, the tendency of the 
corrosive sublimate to undergo reduction to calomel and 
metallic mercury upon the fabric is greatly diminished. 

Another method, said to be still more effective, is that 
which was proposed some time ago by Laplace. It con- 
sists in adding tartaric acid to the solution: 

Bichloride of Mercury ,.... 5 parts 

Tartaric Acid 20 " 

Distilled Water 1,000 •• 

in which the quantitv of bichloride may, of course, be 
reduced to anv desired lower strength. The author directs 
to soak the fabrics in this solution during 2 hours, then to 
wring them out and to dry them. 

It is, however, a pertinent question whether the efficacy 
of corrosive sublimate dressings is not dependent upon 
the fact that tbe salt does undergo decomposition, and by 
the liberation of nascent chlonne accomplish the effects 
aimed at. This being the case, it is evident that any 
method which retards in any considerable degree this 
change in the bichloride will m just so far render the ap- 
plication of the dressing useless. 

No. 2,305.— nj^jube Paste (Colorado). 

This is prepared by infusing 6 pcurts of jujubes (see 
below) with enough water to make 35 parts of clear in- 
fusion, then dissolving in this 30 parts or gum-€u:abic and 
20 parts of sugar, evaporating, adding 2 parts of orange- 
flower water, keeping at a slow and gentle boil for twelve 
hours, and tnen pouring into moulds. 

The Zizyphus Jt^juba Lam. or jujube tree is found all 
through southern and eastern Asia, though in some parts 
other species of Zizyphus predominate. Its wood is tough 
and strong, and used for many technical purposes. The 
fruit of the wild kind is dried, powdered, and used in this 
form in some countries. In others, the tree is carefully 
cultivated, grafting bein^ commonly resorted to, as this 
produces a large and milder tasting fruit. The bark is 
used in the Moluccas in diarrhoea (being a plain astringent), 
and th^ root, combined with some aromatics, in fever. 
Besides the species already mentioned, the Zizyphus vul- 
garis, native of Syria, furnishes the largest supply of the 
jSuropean jujube paste manufacturers. 
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In India (Bofnbay), the market is usually supplied from 
China and the Persian Gulf ports (D^rmock) . The Chinese 
dried fruit is there preferred, as it is larger and sweeter. 
It is 1 to U inches long, and i inch broad ; skin red, much 
shrivelled; pulp adherent to the stone, spongv, sweet, and 
yellow; stone t^^ of an inch lon^, very hard and rugose, 
apex sharp-pointed, shell very thick, seed oblong, flat, of 
a chestnut color, ^^ of an inch long, and ^ broad. The 
fruit from the Persian Gulf is somewhat smaller. 

No. 2,306.-~Florida Water (J). S. W). 

There are various formulas scattered through the liters 
ature for making a '^ Florida Water, ^' but we cannot 
guarantee that they will produce a proauct equal to that 
made by large manufacturers, who have more facilities 
and better selected ingredients than the maker on a small 
scale. Florida Water nas an immense sale all through the 
West Indies, Central and South America, the chief sup- 
ply being from a well-known New York house. 

We append a formula for Florida Water, given by 
Cristiani: 

Oil of Bergamot 8 oz. 

" << Orange 4 ** 

" " Lavender (best) 8 " 

" "Cloves U *' 

" ■< Cinnamon (Ceylon) J " 

Tincture of Orris 8 '* 

'•Bals.Peru .4 •' 

Alcohol, deodorized . . 4 gall. 

Water 6 pints 

Dissolve the oils in the alcohol, then add the water. Al- 
low the mixture to stand for some days before filtering 
and bottling. 

Cristiani gives the quantity of oil of cinnamon as i pint. 
But this must be a misprint, as the odor of this quantity 
of oil of cinnamon would overcome that of the other oils. 

Tincture of orris is directed to be made from 2 lbs. of 
orris root, and a mixture of 7 pints of alcohol and 1 of 
water. 

Tincture of balsam of Peru is made by dissolving 1 lb. 
of the balsam in 1 gallon of alcohol. 

No. 2,307.— Alcoholic Yeast (M. B.). 

This correspondent wants a formula for making yeast. 
In referring to one which he says he has tried and found 
a failure, he probably errs when he quotes our journal, as 
we do not remember having published such a formula in 
the regular text. 

We will, however, take from our files the following, 
which is well spoken of. 

Mix common wheat fiour with water to a thick paste, 
cover it loosely, and keep it for some time in a moderately 
warm place. After 3 or 4 days it will begin to exhcde a 
disagreeable odor, which will, however, after a few more 
days give way to a distinctly vinous odor. At the same 
time gas will be evolved from the mass. In this condition 
it is fit to excite the vinous fermentation. Now make a 
wort by pouring upon 10 parts of coarsely ground malted 
barley 100 parts of almost boiling water. Add 1 oz. of 
hops for every 2 gallons of the latter. Cover well during 
one hour. Then strain through a fine sieve or a cloth, ana 
set the filtrate aside until it cools to about 90** F. Now 
add the decomposed dough— about 1 oz. (or more) for 
every gallon— previously diluted with tepid water, mix 
weU, and keep the mixture in a warm place. 

Fermentation will soon be^, carbonic acid gas being 
discharged. When the liquid has become clear, this is 
drawn off, and the yeast will be found as a layer at the 
bottom. 

This may be used at once, in a semifiuid condition, or it 
may be preserved for use by transferring it to bottles or 
stone ju^, which must be completely filled, and well 
stoppered. A layer of olive oil poured on top will keep 
out tne air. The bottles must be sept in a cold and dark 
place. 

No. 2,308.— Huebl's ^'lodineWumber** (Ga.). 

In the course of correepondence with several of our sub- 
scribers who are interested in certain fixed oils, it has been 
ascertained that the knowledge of Huebrs (Hiibrs) meth- 
od of distinguishing oils, by comparing their respective 
capacity of absorbing and combining vf^ith iodine, is com- 
paratively little known or used here. A somewhat de- 
tailed description of it will, therefore, be welcome. 

Nearly all fats and fixed oils contain members of differ- 
ent groups of fatty acids. One of these groups is that 
which begins with formic acid (CHaOi), and includes, 
among others, butyric, capric, myristic, palmitic, marga- 
ric, stearic, etc., acids. This group represents the so-called 
Faturated fatty acids. Its members have no affinity, under 
ordincuy circumstances, towards halogens, such as iodine. 

The fatty adds belonging to the other series, however, 
that beginning with acrylic (CiH*©*)— including hypogseic, 
oleic, and other acids— and that beginning with tetrolic 
acid, have a decided affinity for halogens, as they are not 
saturated. By estimating the amount of iodine which 
each one can combine with, a clue to the identity of the 
different fatty acids and fats may be obtained. 



Of course, if it is not known beforehand that the fat 
under examination is derived from a single natural source, 
the determination of the iodine numter is of but little 
value, since two or more fats, of high and low iodine num- 
bers, may have been mixed together, and the compound 
may show the iodine number of some simple natural 
fat of intermediary position. But if the iodine number is 
either the highest or the lowest that has ever b^en ob- 
served upon pure fats, then the operator has probably 
samples of pure fats (from either ena of the series) under 
his hands. 

Iodine, when brought in contact with fats in the cold, 
acts upon them very slowly. The application of heat 
would, in many cases, bring about imreliable resolta, 
since even *' saturated fatty adds " are apt to form iodine 
substitution products under these circumstances. HiibI 
Ims, however, found that, in presence of mercuric 
chloride, an alcoholic iodine solution quickly acts upon 
the fats or oils, there being not only iodine but also 
chlorine added to the molecule of the fat. It has been 
shown that for every two atoms of iodine used there must 
be present one molecule of mercuric chloride. And since 
most fats or oils are insoluble in alcohol, some chloroform 
is added as solvent, which does not interfere with the re- 
action in the least. 

The alcoholic, iodized solution of mercuric chloride does 
not keep lon^. It must, therefore, be assayed previous to 
any new -series of experiments. The following reagents 
are required for Hiibrs process: 

1. Iodized solution of mercuric chloride. Dissolve 
25 Gm. of iodine and 30 Qrux. of mercuric chloride, each 
separately, in 500 C.c. of 95^ pure alcohol, filter the latter 
solution, if necessary, and then mix them. Let the mix- 
ture stand about twelve hours, duringwhich time it will 
somewhat change in composition. Then ascertain its 
strength of iodine by means of the hyposulphite solution. 

2. Hyposulphite solution. About 24 Gol m 1 liter. The 
strength or titer is determined with pure, sublimed iodine. 

3. Pure chloroform. This must be tested by mixing 
10 C.c. of it with 10 C.c. of the iodised solution. After 
standing three hours, it should require exactly the same 
volume of the hyposulphite solution to discharge the color 
in the mixture as is required for 10 C.c. of tne original 
iodized solution. 

4. Solution of iodide of potassium, 1 in 10. 

5. Solution of starch, fresh. 1 per cent. 

The sample of fat or oil to be examined is best weighed 
in a small, light beaker. If solid, it is melted, then poured 
into a fiask t>f the capacity of 200 C.c, provided with a 
glass-stopper, and the beaker weighed agam. The differ- 
ence represents the amount put in the flask. The quantity 
to be taken depends upon the known or expected iodine- 
figure. Of drymg oUs, 0.2 to 0.3 Gm. are taken, of non- 
drying 0.3 to 0.4 Gm., and of solid fats 0.8 toLOGm. 
Next, 10 C.c. chloroform are added to the fat in the fiask, 
and when the fat is dissolved, 20 C.c. of the iodine solution 
are added. If the liquid is not quite clear upon being 
agitated, a little more chloroform must be added. If the 
iodine color disappears in a short time, this shows that an 
insufficient amount of iodine has been added. In this 
case, 5 or 10 C.c. more are run in. The iodine must be so 
far in excess that the liquid will possess a deep-brown 
color even after 2 hours' standing. A decided excess of 
iodine must always remain over, otherwise the subsequent 
assay will yield low results. 

At the end of two hours, the free iodine is determined 
by titration. First, about 15 C.c. of the solution of iodide 
of potassium are added, and then about 150 C.c. of water. 
A portion of the iodine is contained in the aqueous liquid, 
and another portion (separated during the dilution) is 
contained in the chloroform. From a burette divided into 
A C.c. hyposulphite solution is carefully added, the fia^ 
being often agitated, until both aqueous and chloroformic 
layers have lost most of their tint. A little starch is now 
added, and the titration with hyposulphite cautiously con- 
tinued—the flask bein^ frequently agitated, while stop- 
pered—until the blue tmt of iodide of starch has just dis- 
appeared. 

Immediately before or after the preceding operation, a 
measured quantity (say 20 C.c.) of the iodized solution of 
mercuric chloride is titrated with the same hyposulphite 
solution, and upon the basis of this assay the strength of 
the hyposulphite solution is ascertained. 

The number of parts of iodine required by 100 parts of 
any fat or oil is called the ** iodine number." 

Thus, for instance, the '* iodine numbers " of some well- 
known fats, etc., are as follows: 



Oil of Sesame 105 -108 

'< *< Cottonseed.. 105 -108 

" •' Olive 81.6- 84.5 

Lard 57.6- 60 

Oil of Ahnond 97.5- 99 



Castor Oil... 84- 84.7 

Butter 26- 89.4 

Linseed Oil.. 170- 181 



Vehicle for Iodide of Potassium.<-Dr. Blair some time 
ago (in the Boston Med. and Surg. Joum.) recommended 
milk as an excellent vehicle for administering iodide of 
potassium, as it covers the taste of this salt perfectly. 
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[ORXonrAL Ck)iiH(JKioATxoir.] 

THE ART OF DISPENSINa. 

# [Ck>ntlnaed from page 40.] 

PILLS AND THEIR PREPARATION. 

THE characteristics of well-made pills are: that they are 
not too soft; do not stick together nor flatten ; that 
they are smooth and round ; all of the same size, and that 
they all contain similar proportions of the ingredients. 

As far as possible it is advisable that pills should be of 
the same weight as prescribed, although this is not always 
possible owing to the soft condition of some extracts re- 
quiring an addition of a powder to make them firm enough 
to be rolled. A soft extract may be evaporated to increase 
its consistence, but it is inconvenient to do this at the dis- 
pensing counter while the presciiption is bein^ compound- 
ed; therefore it is well to be prepared beforehand, and to 
have the more commonly used extracts both in a soft con- 
dition and in a state sufficiently hard to be rolled into pills 
with but little or no addition of powder. Some extracts are 
best kept in powdered state (the compound extract of 
colocynth being a notable instance), but it is not possible 
to do this with all, for many, after being powdered, will 
gather moisture from the air and run together into a 
mass. 

Where pills of one kind are frequently prescribed, it 
will be foimd convenient to keep tne mass in form of 
powder and ready to be mixed when wanted, e. gr., com- 
pound cathartic pill, pill of 
aloes and myrrh, com- 
pound rhubarb pills, etc. 
When a pill mass cannot 
be kept in a powdered con- 
dition, but must be in the 
form of a mass, it is well to 
wrap it in paraffin paper 
and place it in a covered 
jar until wanted. 

A mass to be in good con- 
dition fb form a pill must 
be sufficiently firm, plastic 
and adhesive, and tne in- 
gredients of which it is 
composed should be intim- 
ately mixed, no individual 
particles being discernible. 
The parts should be held 
to^tner by some substance 
with sufficient cohesion fto 
endure the process of roll- 
ing and cutting without 
crumbling or cracking. The 
pills, when formed, should 
remain perfectly globular, and should still be soluble in 
the fluids of the stomach and intestines soon after being 
taken. Failure to obtain these conditions may be ascribed 
to a variety of causes, as, for example, excess or deficiency 
of a moist extract, presence of hygroscopic or deliquescent 
bodies, chemical incompatibility of ingredients, excess of 
essential or fixed oils, injudicious choice and use of excipi- 
ents, or bad manipulation. 

The plasticity oi a mass is obtained by thorough work- 
ing or kneading. To do this, the pestle and mortar must 
be freely used, or the kneading may, in some instances, be 
done with the hands. Adhesiveness may be obtained 
from the extracts, if any are ordered, or by means of 
excipients. It may suffice to heat a mass to render it soft 
and capable of bemg rolled, in which case it will become 
firm agSun as it cools. Much care, however, must be ex- 
ercised in using heat, since it is liable to impair or utterly 
destroy the meaicinal value of some drugs. It will usually 
be found that by placing the mortar and pestle in hot 
water for a few minutes, they will become warm enough 
to facilitate the process of kneading. 

A small water-bath (always a valuable article of furni- 
ture on a dispensing counter) or a small hot-water plate 
should be at hand for evaporating extracts or softening a 
mass. The manipulation of large quantities of pill-mass, 
and many of the operations connected with pill-making, 
are greatly facilitated by the use of a smooth slab of iron 
about nine inches square (one-quarter-inch boiler plate will 
answer) ; this is quickly warmed over a gas stove, and 
when contact with the finger indicates a proper tempera- 
ture, it can be removed and the mass placed upon it. 
Pills containing much gum resin should be made with its 
assistance. Black pitch, solid Chian turpentine, and other 
substances hard and brittle in the cold maybe rolled upon 
the warm iron slab and made into pills without addition 
of a liquid excipient. but some require fibrous material, 
such as licorice powder or lycopodium, in order to prevent 
their fiEdling. Substances that are effiorescent should be 
deprived of their water of crystallization before being 
made into pills; those that are decomposed by iron, such 





pm-machlne.~a/then)ed oniwhidCthe mass is rolled with the aid of the rolling- 
board e: by receptacle for the pills after they have been divided by the metallic 
cutters c.and d. 



as corrosive sublimate, calomel, nitrate of silver, copper 
and bismuth salts, must not be mixed in an iron mortar. 
Crystallized salts, fiuid acids, or soft extracts with an 
organic powder often make a mass of muddy consistence, 
which nghts itself by waiting ten to fifteen minutes. 
Time should always be given an organic powder to absorb 
moisture. 

When a prescription calls for several powders, always 
see that they are well mixed together before adding any 
extract or excipient. If, in addition to two or more pow- 
ders, there is more than one extract, the powders and 
the extracts should be mixed separately, tnen added to 
each other. By this means you can be sure your pill-mass 
is well mixed. 

EXCIPIENTS. 

The excipient is 
which is added to 1 
them together, and tnus give t 

they may be mcwsfed and rolled into shape. To be able to 
select the best excipient for the prescription on which he 
is at work, the dispenser acquires a knowledge of thephys- 
ical properties of the drugs which it contains. Where 
no excipient is ordered, the simplest should be selected, 
and that which gives the least increase to the size of the 
pill. Generally speaking, the dispenser has one excipient 
that he prefers and uses m the majority of cases; it may 
not be the best in every case, but, because he is in the 
habit of using it, and knows well its massing powers, he 

can produce better results 
with it than with any 
other, and if he should try 
to make a mass with any 
other excipient, the chances 
ace that the attempt would 
end, at least in the first 
instcmce, in failure. A 
dispenser should, however, 
familiarize himself wi^ 
the use of many different 
kinds of excipients, so as 
not to get into the rut of 
using only one or two ; for 
a prescription should be 
prepared the same way 
each time, though different 
pharmacists work it at dif- 
ferent times. It is neces- 
sary for the dispenser to 
be ready for any emergency 
on a prescription, and im- 
less he has gained this ele- 
ment of familiarity with 
all things connected with 
his work, he is liable at any time to oe put to a disad- 
vantage. 

Many things have been recommended as excipients: 
Water, alcohol, mucilage, or powdered acacia, glycerin, 
honey, glucose, simple syrup, confection of roses, pow- 
dered althaea, bread cruoibs, glycerite of starch, glycerite 
of tragacanth, and in some cases resin cerate, wax. Cacao 
butter, and petrolatum. Of these, the best for general use 
is the glycente of starch. 




A contrivanoe enabling the operator to regulate the thicknesB of the " pipe.^* 

WateVj AlcohoL—'Msxij substances do not require the 
addition of any other excipient than water, or. in cases 
where resinous substances are prescribed, alcohol alone 
may be the only thing needed, as often water or alcohol 
will develop enough adhesiveness to form the mass; the 
great objection to the use of either of those liquids with- 
out the €tid of other excipients is, the pills made with them 
become very hard ; they possess one advantage, which is 
not always remembered, of sometimes diminishing the 
bulk of the piU by partially dissolving the ingredients; 
often pills, that otherwise would be of mconvenient size, 
can be made more satisfactory, in this respect, to the pa- 
tient. Water, alcohol, or any other excipient should not 
be used alone when they are capable of perfectly dissolving 
the solid substance of the pill ; for though the pills may be 
firm enough when dispensed, after standing, especially 
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in warm weather, they are apt to run toeether in the box. 
In such instances an adhesive powder should be used to 
overcome the difficulty. 

Mucilage^ Powdered Qum Arabic, or Traqacanth are 
very adhesive excipients, and may be used ; but they are 
often objectionable by causing the mass to become too 
hard and insoluble. With some substances (such as 
calomel), ac£U3ia forms a perfect cement. Treigacanth, 
when added in too great quantitj, causes the mass to be- 
come so elastic that it is almost impossible to roll it out. 

Syrupy Honey y Olucoee, are all adhesive and valuable 
excipients, but should be used in connection with gly- 
cerin to prevent the excessive hardening of the pill. In 
the selection of these, syrup or glucose should be used for 
light-colored masses, as honey is apt to make the mass 
dark. 

Glycerin is valuable, as it pre- 
vents the pills from becoming 
hard ; it is somewhat adhesive, 
and for quinine pills that are 
not to be coated is one of the 
best excipients that can be used. 
It is befit to mix it with one- 
third of its 
weight of 
water or al- 
cohol. 

Confec- 
tion of 
EoaeSf an 
old-time ex- 
cipient, is 
not used 
much now, 
as it adds 
too much 
to the bulk 
of the pill, 
and is no 
better than 

SSentef it is useful sometimes when small quantities 
of active mgre^lients are to be made into pills, such as 
strychnine or podophyllum. It should 
never be used with iron compoxmds, as it 
is incompatible with them. 

Soap is an excellent excipient for some 
masses, especially if they contain reanous 
substances, as it increases tijeir soluMity . 
This excipient is ordered m the U . S. fnar- 
maoopoeia for Pilulce aloes, Pil. aflatotidae, 
Pil. opium, and Pil. rhei. It should be m 
a very fine powder; it is not smtable for 
masses containing acid salts, acids, metal- 
Uc salts, or tannin, as these decompose it. 
In using this excipient, care must be taken 
not to use too much water. Tliemasswill 
at first appear dry and crumbly, and the 
dispenser is tempted to add more water, 
but soon finds that he has too soft a mass. 
Alcohol has this effect on soap masses to 
a still greater extent, so that it has to be 
used more carefully. , . . ^ xu * i,«« i>^« 

Bread Crumb, mica pants, is an excipient that h^ been 
recommended for many years for volatile oils, creasote, 
etc., but it is rare to find any one who uses it at the 
present day. It has been tried in everv form recom- 
mended, and many experiments repeated, and m every 
case an equal if not a better excipient could have been em- 
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Fxo. 2. 
Varieties of droppiiig bottles. 




Vial's pill-rounder, 



melting point of the mass is raised above the heat of the 
body, for the pill will pass the body unchanged. The wax 
must be melted very slowly, and with a very gentle heat, 
with some of the substance with which it is mixed. When 
the mixture is quite cold, the other ingredients are to be 
combined. The addition of ether or spirit destroys the 
plasticity of this compound. 

Cacao Butter and Fetrolatiim (vaseline) are both used 
for oxidizable substances, such as permanganate of potas- 
sium. 

Qlycerite of Starch (U. S. P.) is probably the best g^- 
eral excipient for pills that can be employed. It is white, 
and of an unctions consistence, and, therefore, convenient 
to use. It will form almost any substance, no matter how 
dry or contrary, into a firm, tenacious mass; the glycerin 
in it prevents the pill from becoming hard, and it does not 
have the tendency to draw moisture so read- 
ily as when glycerin alone is used in the 
mass; it adds but little to the bulk of the 
pill, its excellence is appreciated at once, and 
experience with its power of massing pills 
will prevent any one irom resorting to other 
excipients. 

Glycerite of Tragacanth, next to glycerite 
of starch, is a favorite with some dispensers, 
but for certain substances it is too thick and 

tough; it is 
used prin- 
cipally for 
pills con- 
taining 
salts and 
metallic 
oxides, 
such as 
bromide of 
potassium 
and subni- 
trate of bis- 
muth. I n 

usinir both this and the glycerite of starch, the mass murt 
be well kneaded, or more of the excipient will be used 
than is really necessary. 

The quantity of an excipient neoesswy to 
mass the pill should be known beforehand. 
This knowledge, of course, can only be 
gained by experience; but when known, it 
will save considerable trouble, for the ad- 
dition of the excipient adds much to the 
labor, and not infrequentiy to the size of 
the pill. If it seems necessary to make puis 
up to a certain weight— more than the ui- 
gredients of the prescription call for— add 
tiie right proportion of some inert powder, 
and always make a note of its quantity, 
also the quantity of the excipient used, up^ 
the prescription, so that when it is renewed 
the pills will always be of the same swe. 
Great care should be taken that pills dis- 
pensed at one time should not differ inside 
from the same dispensed at another. Gene- 
rallvitwillbe found that pUls are seldom 
prescribed more than two grains each in weight. It is a 
ffood plan before rolling into pills to weigh the mass to s^ 
that It corresponds wth the total weight of the ingre- 
dients. Be careful to scrape all the mass out of the mor- 
tar, for f requentiy it wiU be found that a large proportion 
is left there unless this is done. 




Fxo. 8. 






mi-sieve. 



PHl-roander. 



Pill-sieve. 



ployed. Either the mass crumbles, or is in an unmanafce- 
able paste, or oozes with uncombined oily matter. Pills 
can be made with bread crumb, but they require such at- 
tention, and so frequently disappoint the dispenser, that 
this excipient is not worthy to retain a place in practical 
pharmacy. When mica panis is ordered as an excipient, 
which is not a common thmg, wheat fiour and water q. s. 
may be used, if these will make a mass with the medici- 
nal ingredients. ^ . ^ ^ ,_ ,. i. 

Althasa gives adhesiveness and is useful as an absorbent, 
but is open to the objections of increasing the bulk of the 
pills too much, is apt to make the mass too elastic to 
work well into shape, and causes hardness. 

Wax has been recommended as an excipient for balsams, 
oils, etc. ; but it is objectionable, owing to its insolubility 
in water, and consequently in the fiuids of the stomach. 
An ordinary pill, though much harder than a wax pill, 
may dissolve in the stomcM^h, because its ingredients are 
soluble in water. This excipient should not be employed 
if it be necessary to use such a quantity of it that the 



When using a liquid or any excipient, be careful not to 
use too much, or tne mass will be made too soft and wiu 
require an addition of some powder to render it firm, ana 
thus too much bulk will be given your pills. When fluids 
require to be added to form a piJl-mass, it will be found 
rii^ to add them directiy to the mass from their con- 
tainers, for generallv too much will be dropped on ; a good 
plan is to drop the fluid first upon the point of a spatula, 
and from it to the mortar in quantity necessary to form a 
mass. Salts easily soluble in water naturally reqiure veiy 
careful addition of moisture. To drop an excipient, it is 
well to use a pipette (a small glass tube with one ena 
drawn out fine and a rubber nipple on the other) ; tney 
are made so as to drop 60 drops to the fiuidrachm, ana 
can be purchased for about 26 or 30 cents per dozen^. or a 
. dropping-bottle called Salleron's drop coimter (see Fig. ^) 
can be used, or an ordinary bottle with a wide mouth can 
be taken and fitted with a rubber stopper having two 
holes with a glass tube in each, one of the tubes having 
an imperforated nipple on it, the other tube bemg drawn 
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Bjr compressing the nipple, 

; of the other 



air IB 



out to a small point. 

blown into the lK>ttle and^forces'the liquid out < 
tube. This is an invention of Mr. Raoul Bravais. Whar- 
ton^e dropper serves a good purpose for regulating the flow 
of liquid ezcipients for pills. Any pharmacist can make 
one by simi^ly taking an empty morphine bottle and bor- 
ing a hole into the shoulder by means of a rat-tail file 
kept moist by turpentine; insert a bent tube, glass or 
otherwise, make it air-tight, close the mouth of the bottle 
with a small finger stall drawn tightly over it. By slight 
pressure any liquid contained in the bottle fiows through 
the tube drop by drop, or it may be caused to fiow in a 
stream if desired. An ordinary empty 1-oz. wide-mouth 
b>ttle may be fitted with a sheet of india-rubber a Uttie 
larger than the mouth of the bottle, and a hole in the 
centre; a glass rod running to the end of which is enlarged 
and drawn out fine; by dipping the rod in the liquid, 
enough will collect on and may be dropped off. 

Have several bottles on the prescription counter con- 
taining the various liquid ezdnients, fitted up in any of 
these ways so as to be hcmdy when wanted, especially one 
with glycerin and water and one with glycerin and alco- 
hol. Never use the same spatula to scrape the mass from 
the mortar or pestle and to dip in the excipient or extract 
jar. Have plenty of spatulas, so as to use a clean one for 
each ingredient that cannot be easily wiped off. When 
the quantity of extract ordered woula make the mass too 
soft, the dispenser must either use it in a drier state or add 
some inert powder to it. Hager su^ests that some pow- 
der of the same plant may be substituted for a portion of 
the extract, as for instance, if 20 grains of extract gentian 
are ordered, 10 grains of the extract might be used with 10 
grains of powdered ^ntian ; but this is objectionable from 
the variation which is apt to occur in the size of the pill, 
10 grains of extract and 10 grains of the crude powder 
freauently producing an objectionable increase in the bulk 
of the pill. The better plan in such cases is to diminish 
rather than increase the size, and the extract had better 
be evaporated to a proner consistence, and for this reason 
every pharmacist should have some simple and ready ap- 
pliance for accomplishing this without risk to the ex- 
tract. 

l^//in^.— In most establishments there is available but 
one size of pill machine. On that must be rolled all 
masses whether it is to be divided into 1 grain or 5 grain 
pills, and it is often*a matter of difficulty to roll out a 
small pill upon the large machine. To meet this disad- 
vantage, a pill roller may be used, made of hard wood, 
such as maple, paar, or box. It should be about three inches 
broad, or any lenetb less than the breadth of the machine, 
the handle securely fixed into the bottom piece with glue; 
or the roller may be. fitted, like a horse-brush, with a 
leather strap nailed to each side, going across the top, 
under which the four fingers of the hand are placed, while 
the thumb fits on one side to steady it. If made of wood 
i inch thick, 6 inches long, and 4 inches broad, it will 
ba found very convenient to use not alone for rolling into 
pi[>e, but also to help work the mass-up. Another idea is 
to insert into the bed of the machine a piece of mahogany 
or walnut board (about i Inch thick), made the required 
size, so that it may slip into the machine and be a tight 
fit. By this arrangement the ordinary roUer can be used, 
and i grain or 1 grain pills are rolled out quite ea^y. 
Failing these, the pill roller itself can be used by turning 
it lengthwise to the machine. Care must be exercised to 
see that the pipe is equally rolled out, and not let any por- 
tion of the mass be larger or smaller tiian the other, or 
your pills will not be uniform in size. It will be found 
necessary to take the pipe between the fingers, and 
straighten out anv inequalities. 

Bounding. — Pills are generally rounded with a pill- 
rounder. Kounding pills with the fingers is only permis- 
sible when the mass is of such a character that it crumbles 
under the rounder. The ordinary rounder has a deep and 
a shcdlow side, so that large and small sizes may be 
rounded in it: but if either is too deep, the insertion of a 
piece of cardboard is useful. A French pill rounder is 
made (Vial's Disque a pilules) which can be put together 
to suit any ordinary size; or if there be no regular pill 
rounder handy, the cover oE a small, round wooden box 
can be extemporized. The cut pills are laid on a tray, or 
on the pill machine, sprinkled with powder, and, being 
covered by the roimder, they are rapidly, and with slight 
pressure, revolved. 

Powder is used to prevent pills from sticking to each 
other or the box, and to some extent to conceal their taste. 
When no particular powder is ordered, lycopodium is 
what is commonly used. Starch powder, cinnamon, mag- 
nesia, licorice^ and powdered French chalk are cdl usea. 
Licorice or cinnamon is apt to give a taste to the pill 
which is often objectionable to the patient; powdered 
French chalk is apt to make the slab suppery. This may 
be overcome by the addition of a little starch powder. 
Do not make the mistake of leaving too much powder in 
the box when you pass the prescription out ; either blow 
out or use a pill sieve to remove the surplus powder. 
Pills with hyKroscopic, strong-fimelling, or volatile ingredi- 
ents should cuways be dispensed in bottles. 

rrolMOoatinued.] 
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A PBACnCAL M ODE OF QRABTJAlfnKQ 
BBCBIVEBS. 

IN percolation and other processes where a certain vol- 
ume of a liquid is to be obtained, and where a graduated 
bottle is not at hand, it is usually the custom to paste a 
strip of paper on the bottle at the point 
to which tne liquid is to come. 

In order that the operator may not 
toTf^et whether the liquid is to come on 
a line with the upper or lower edge of 
the paper strip, it has been niy custom 
to use a triangular piece of paper, so 
there is but one edge parallel with the 
surface of the liquid. 

E. H. W. Stahlhuth. 

CoLUMBua, IxD., March Ist, 1889. 

SUBLIMINQ APPARATUS. 

JW. Brubhl has had occasion to 
• carry out a large number of sub- 
limations, chiefly for the purpose of 
purifving certain substances, and has 
founa the apparatus here described to be specially ser- 
viceable. 

It consists of a nickel-plated circular brass box B, rest- 
ing upon an ordinary tnpod A. The brass box has two 
lateral tubes, for the passage of a current of cold water. 
In the centre, the box has an orifice large enough to per- 
mit the insertion of a crucible, which hangs down suffi- 




ciently low to permit its bottom being heated by a very 
small flame, without also heating the brass box. The lat- 
ter acts, of course, as a condenser. The whole is covered 
witb a glass bell. The crucible should touch the box only 
at a line in its circumference, and not at any extended por- 
tion of its surftice. and it is preferably chosen of some well 
conducting metal, such as copper, platinum, etc. The 
glass bell should not be high, but rather flat, as in this 
case the sublimed crystals will scarcely at aU collect on 
the glass, but on tbe cold surface of the box, from which 
they may easily be removed.— Bcrtc^fc, 1889, 238. 

Solution of Albuminate of Iron. 

EUGKNE DiETEBiCH, of Hclfenberg, has published a new 
process for making this preparation. He points out that 
the various commercial .articles known as *' Soluble Albu- 
minate of Iron " differ very much among themselves, some 
of them being practicallv msoluble, so as to be useless for 
preparing the ' ' Liquor Ferri Albuminate " Dieterich him- 
self had previously offered or used formulas which, though 
the best he could give, were not always satisfactory, fle 
has, however, since then succeeded in making an albumi- 
nate of iron (ferric) which, when in fine powder, is easily sol- 
uble to a clear liquid in very dilute solution of soda. In its 
dry condition it appears as an ochre-yellow nowder, with- 
out odor or taste, and neutral to test-paper. On triturating 
1 Gm. with 40 Gra. of water in a mortar, and subsequently 
adding 0.4 Gm. of solution of soda [15^], the compound 
will dissolve to a garnet-red liquid. It contains about 20 
per cent of iron (Fe). For the present no process is pub- 
lished by Dieterich, this being probably reserved for a 
subsequent publication. 

The solution of albuminate of iron is to be prepared as 
follows: 

Parts. 

Soluble AlbumiDate of Iron (Oieterich's dry) 20 

Solution of Soda (sp. gr. 1.160) ... 8 

Alcohol 100 

Brandy 100 

Tincture of Qinger 1.5 

" " Galanga 1.5 

" '* OinDamon «... 1.5 

Water enough to make 780 

Triturate the albuminate in a mortar, with water, 
transfer to a fiask and add the remainder of the water. 
Now add the solution of soda, shake repeatedly until 
solution is effected, and then add the alcohol, brandy, and 
tinctures. 

In plsKie of the tinctures the Pharmacopcsia Committee 
of the German Pharmaceutical Association recommends 
to use 250 parts of cinnamon water, which are to replace 
an equal volume of common water. 

The product is a clear, garnet-red liquid containing 0.4 
per cent of iron (Fe}«— After Pharm. Cmtrath.^ No. iS, 
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Oils of OaMla and Anise. ducts of Southern China which now find tiieir way via 

a^-.^- -L t. -i.-^.-,\«.-^ •*!. ji u J. , J Macao, will be diverted to other routes. 

SomimportMit particular* with regard to what (accord- ^ second statement in Uessrs. Schimmel's report to 

^J^Ji^r, t JT^u "^ *f ^^'^ ^ 1*® becoming the general ^hich we desire to draw special attention is that referring 

T!^ ^^^^Z^A^f^i ^^r^J^H^J^ZZ^ *o **»« "la"^* o"*?"^* o« o^ of St" anifle and of Europe^ 

Messrs. Bchimmel &.O0. s Apnl report. After refemng anise. In the report, Mr. John C. Umney and Mr. John 

to the manner in which thfl price ot that oil on the Hong jjoes are found fault with because the former, in a paper 

S°^/^'^®k^„'fl^to^ w ^"^S?LP'^^'^i«?i^^^^ 0° ^ congealing point of oil of anise, read at an evln^ 

3s. ^^d. per lb., in September, If^to $1«0 per picul, or, meeting of the Pharmaceutical Soraety last Februa^ 

say, 3s, Sd. per lb. m February, 1889, and stall app«OT to statedthatby farthe greater iwStiSiofainniseoUnSw 

show signs of a further nse, the report makes mentaon of used in commerce wm that olstar aiSse. " A very S 

M^^V^&Sl ^JS'2«I^?h™HteJ^**I™o authority." theauthor of thepaper continued. "givSittlSit 

^^^n^^r^^H^^^^^lL^^J^wII^^^iV^l foreverylb.of 'aniseed • oil (Amptwe/to^nisim) one would 

^^y2^ty.I^^Jf^^°^^l}°r^f^^hI^^j2^Vf °^* ^"^^ 1.000 »»»• or even more of star-ani^ oil (/«»- 

revealed the fact that the greater part of the cassu oil of cium anisatim)." And in the debate following the paper, 

?«r«w nf'*«ni«ii?^^Lt^J:?^^n„'^te *^,?^^; Mr- Moss asserted that he believed the proportion 5f W 

Sf™«^tfh^^^ JSfSii''„^i.T i? io fLi^"^P^ to a thousand to be much below the mSrkrand the real 

^J^I^^^\^^?JTJ^^^ "^ *"*"*• '* ** ^^' *° P"* fi«»»«8 to be nearer one in ton thousand. " It is evident 

J^^ ^iT^J^l^\^ ««™«,o«^ K^ *i.. IT, «„ ^™ *•««« statements," now sayMessre. Schimmel, "that 

J^Xtn M^2 ?§«LT .^^t^A^^tS^,"^ o^r E°8"8h coUeague^ very much underestimatethe im- 

agente m Macao, Canton, wad Hong Kong who buy it portance of the mSiufacture of anise oU: and as we can- 

S^i^iwwl^ P'¥^«?Xil''^^'£f f?rl!^.T.l?^ii °ot allow their erroneous statemento to obtain furS^ 

S^ ?hA^l™t •«* ^^IS.^,,?^^ ^lif^^^^i^ currency, we wish to point out as foUows: In our factory 

SX wh^nHl/^f^nn tw.iJ!^w t^^i t ^; «»«"«» «^<*«- °o™^ couditions, 7,000 IdlOB. (= 140 cwt) 

^^A'n^Sf^iiS?^;^ ^4.J^^I^*^L*fh.*^;S^i?«* of ">»8eed are worked every day equalling a dkily produc- 

^^ ?f tlSS^^.r ^i^h«^5ii«^S?t^i„*^iJ^t^^ tio° o' 200 J^<»- of oil. Betw^n Ortob^. 1887, iln'cl May, 

^J^?i,o t^^f^*^*?fJL^^!!?.o?^^ *^ »w«'*'lPf 1888, about 800,000 kUos. (=800 tons) of aniseed were coil 

wh?i t« ^^S^,-^^? !^^^^f^^ ^^^^i Sloped on our works, p^ducing about 24,000 kilos., or 

?nfJ^M^,^?HS?^jL^**Sf^^.^^.,^:^S2S? «3.«00 lbs., of oU, and we are w3l within tSe mark if we 

readily in alcohol at 80* F., and perfectly volatile, when ^*»*«*»* ^ ioiiowb. ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

tested by purchasers in Europe was found to contain no Qermany ....... 80 000 =** 67 000 

less than 20 per cent of an insoluble resin, as well as a not Russia . .. . *.....*.* '..*.** ! ! ! . . . . ! . . . ! lo|oOO = " 32,'500 

inconsiderable percentage of petroleum, the latter having Austria, V.'. ..*."../. /..../. !!!!!!!!! 2|000 = " 4*600 

probably been added in order to again bring up the specific 

gravity and the consistency of the mixture to the nominal * 42,000 = " 94,000' 

point of pure cassia oil. The examination of samples which by weight equaU 1,400 cases of star-anise oiL It 

taken from four of the principal brands of cassia oil now may be questioned whether the entire yearly produciioB 

m commerce, via. : , ^ ^ ^ ot star-anise oil equals 1,400 cases, let alone 1,000 or 

YeUow label with American eagle and name Yan Loong, lO.OOO times that number.^' And in another pciragraph 

^^^?'' 1 I- 1 •*.!_ M. 1 J ^t_ T they add: '* As regards oil of star anise, that article has 

Yellow label with sailing vessel and name Cheong Loong, been very much pushed in the background in several of 

?£*?.', t_ 1 ..Lt^ « ^ . , * ™ . ,, tli® principal consuming centres, in consequence of the 

Pmk label with flower design and name Luen Tai, Ma- low prices of oil of anise. Even in markets such as North 

^'^' J 1 V 1 .x* ^ ii T^ X r>. . ^., „ , *r. America, where, some years ago, star-anise oil was used 

P^ M ^^ Cassia Oil" and nameYmg almost exclusively, the employment of oil of anise ad- 

Chong, Macao. ,. ■, i^ vances every year." Now, we believe Messrs. Schimmel 

®?T mu^* ^® ^^ *^^. ^^^^^ were CTossly adulter- & Co. are rather under a misapprehension if they believe 

ated. The appearance, so it is stated, of these oils at once that the speakers at the evening meeting referred, or 

excites suspicion by the dark browj color apd the un- meant to refer, to the world's consumption of oil of anise, 

usual consistence of the ^ples-the oil when shaken They did nothing of the kind. Both Mr. Umney and Mr. 

being apt to cling to the sides of the bottle. The specific Moss (though the latter might, perhaps, have been content 

gravityof the samples under ex^mataon did not differ without improvingupon the pr^ousspeaker's statement) 

much from that mention^ in the certificate of ounty, referred throughout their remarks to theconsumption of 

ranging from 1.062 to 1.066. The bpihne pomtsfev b^ anise oil in England only, and both were perfectly well 

tween 200 and 295 . After distillation between 23 and aware that in Germany, and other countnes where the 

26 per cent of the sample remamed behind m the oil from A.mmpineUa is official, their remarks would 

shape of a brittle r^n. In order to remove aU doubt as not hold good. As regards the production of star-anise 

^ u^ cMxacter of the samples, and with a view of fore- oil, although no precise figures are available, we would not 

stalling the anticipated explanation that resm was caused p^t it as high ok 1,400 ca^ per year by a long way.- 

by heating over an open fire, se veral canisters of the three Chsm andDriiaa »r j j -^ ^ 

brands indicated were distilled over water. The bulk of * 

i«^'li?*'i^5^^^^*?^®^^^^^ to the bottom of the water, New Prooess for Hardening Plaster of Paris, 

and the latter was found upon exanunation to be petrole- *xwv^«. *«* *>,a&u«>xuue ^«»i/w w* m^uo^mm^. 

um. The distillation over water also yielded between 19 The French Academy of Sciences, says La Semaine des 

and 26 per cent of a residual resin, of a brittle character. Conatrticteura^ has just received a communication from 

The fourth parcel of cassia oil— that of the Yin^ Qiong M. Julto on a new process of hardening plaster so as to 

chop— only gave a loss of 7 per cent in the distillation over adapt it to the construction of flooring in place of wood, 

water, while the whole of the residue remained liquid. and to other purposes [such as plaster splints, for instance, 

This chop, therefore, the investigators recommend to the for which reason we publish tnis paper. — Ed. Ah. D.] for 

attention of the Hong Kong and Macao agents. which it cannot be used in its ordinary stete on account 

For the proper examination of the oU it is absolutely of ito want of hardness and resistance to crushing. 

necessarv to distil it over an open flre or by means of M. Julto recommends the intimate mixture of six parts 

vapor. The residue should not harden when cooling, and of plaster of good quality with one part of finely sifted. 

the parte which volatilize first should have no flavor of recently slaked white lime. This mixture is employed 

petroleum. If the distillation is continued, about 90 per like ordinary plaster. After it has become thorou^nly 

cent of pure cassia oil should be distilled by the water drv, the object manufactured from it is saturated with a 

vapor, and the rectified oil should have a specific gravity solution of any sulphate whatever whose base is precipi- 

of between 1.055 and 1.066. With regard to Messrs. tated in an insoluble form by lime. The sulphates best 

Schimmel&Co.'ssomewhat alarming assertions, we may adapted for the purpose, from every point of view, are 

say that in England buyers attach very little weight to those of iron and zinc. 

the labels on the packages, as it is the universal custom With sulphate of zinc, the object, at first greenish, 

among the large consumers to buy the oil according to finally assumes through desiccation the characteristic 

sample, and it does not seem that this mode of doing busi- tint of the sesquioxide of iron. The hardest surfaces are 

ness has thus far given rise to any unusual number of obtained with iron, and the resistance to breakage is 

claims. Some of the continental customers of our export- twenty times greater than that of ordinary plaster. In 

ers do indeed give the preference to one particular brand order to obtain a maximum of hardness and tenacity, it is 

or the other; but as a great deal of the continentel busi- necessary to temper the limed plaster well in as brief a 

ness in cassia oil is now transacted directly, the fancies space of time as possible, and with no more water than is 

of continentel consumers do not any longer affect the trade strictly necessary. 

in this country. It appears that the cassia oil, though The plaster cast, or other object to be hardened, should 

shipped to Europe from Hong Kong, is all brought there be very dry, so that the solution employed may penetrate 

from Macao, further southward. Macao is in fact the it readily. The solution should ba near the pomt of satu- 

market where the oil ori^nally changes possession from ration, and the first immersion should not exceed two 

the hands of the natives into those of European dealers; hoiii*s. If immersed too long, the plaster would become 

but as it is a decaying old town, and not^ we believe, in friable. 

direct communication with Europe, the oil has to be sent The proportions of the lime and plaster are arbitrary) 

on to Hong Kong for further shipment. With the further and may be varied according to the resulfs to be obtained ; 

opening up of the borderland between China and Tonkin, nevertheless the proportions of one to six have given the 

it is probable that cassia oil» aa well aa most other pro* best resulte.— After Scien. Amer. 
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Hydrometers for Weight of AloohoL 

The Qerman Federal (Council has authorized the use of 
hydrometers for weight of alcohoL besides those hitherto 
in use, which were graduated tor volume. The new 
instruments are verified by the Government Bureau of 
Standards (Normal-Aichungs-Commission). 

Tables which show the corresponding values of the 
weight-alcoholometer and that for volume are about to be 
issued. [It will be easy for any one residing in this coun- 
try to obtain not only the official instruments, but tdso 
the tables, by ^ving an order for the same to some im- 
porter of chemical apparatus. — £d. Am. Dbugo.] 

In order to distinguish the new instruments, they will 
be marked with two red stripes upon the scale of the 
thermometer. Each set will consist of three spindles, one 
giving alcoholic percentage from to 10 (exclusive) in 
whole numbers; the next, from 10 to 65 (exclusive), in 
whole numbers and half per cents; and another from 66 
upwards, in whole and i per cents. The first spindle has 
a centigrade thermometer graduated from to 25** C. ; the 
second and the third ones from — 12 to + 30" O. 

The new alcoholometers are made and sold by the ^lass 
works of the United Spirit Manufacturers (QJasblaserei des 
Vereins fiir Spiritusfabrikanten), of Berlin, at 12 marks 
for No. 1 and 2, and 20 marks for No. 3. Case, floating 
cylinder, etc., are extra.— After Dingler'a Pol, Jour,, 271, 

Ck>mm6rcial Note on Casoara Sagrada. 

Messrs. Schoellkopf, Hartford So MaoLagan, limited, 
of New York, send the following communication on cas- 
cara sagrada to the Chemist and Druggist : 

The source of supply of the true thin genuine cascara 
was originally the northern portion of the State of Cali- 
fornia, but as the demand soon outgrew the supplies in 
this district, other sections were drawn upon, and of late 
years the bulk of the bark sold as thin Cahfornian cascara 
has really been drawn from Coos County. Oregon, the ship- 
ping port beixig Marshfield. Considerable quantities also 
came from points further north in Oregon, the port being 
Portland. As nearly all the supplies from these districts 
reached the consummg markets via San Francisco, they 
were described as Californian bark. What is now known 
as Oregon cascara (the thick bark in long quills) really 
comes from Washington Territory, being collected as far 
north as Puget Sound, the principal shipping depot being 
Seattle. The terms Californian and Oregon used in describ- 
ing these barks being misleading, it will De found preferable 
to change them to southern thin and northern thick bark. 
The thick bark, manufacturers here admit, is eqiially as 
good therapeutically as the thin, but the latter, being 
hitherto plentiful and cheap, naturally got the preference. 
When broken into small pieces the tnick bark presents a 
handsome appearance, and will, we think, in the future 
sell equally as well as the thin. Some stress is laid on the 
color of the inside of cascara, but we do not attach any 
great importance to this, for all depends on the drying; 
buyers prefer the light buff color, but a walnut shade is, 
in our opinion, no detriment to the bark if sound. What 
was first known as spurious cascara is now recognized as 
genuine cascara, but collected in the winter out of season. 
It will be convenient to call these grades ^' winter'^ cas- 
cara. That described by Mr. Moss as No. 2 cascara '' out 
of season " is thin southern bark cut off the branches with 
spokeshaves. This has received considerable attention of 
late, fully 5,000 lbs. finding its way into consumption in 
the States, advcmcing from \s, 6d. to 2s. c. L f . There is 
only a small quantity available now, and it is doubtfiil if 
more can be had as the collection was discouraged, dealers 
saying it was unsalable. The kind described by Mr. Moss 
as No. 4 cascara ''spurious'* came from Washington Ter- 
ritory, and is, therefore, of the thick variety. From what 
we can leam, some of this was obtained b^ steaming the 
branches, to soften the bark, and then cutting it off with 
knives. It does not appear to be as well dried as the No. 
2, and, in spite of interested parties loudly proclaiming it 
as good as true bark, competent authorities consider it 
almost inert. In New York there are about 20,000 lbs. of 
this grade in store, which could probably be had at about 
Is, dd, to Is, 6d. per lb. c. i. f . 

The consumption of cascara is on the increase, both at 
home and abroiEui, and we place it to-day at 300,000 lbs. per 
year. The European demand has increased enormousiyy 
and is fully 120,000 lbs. at present. 

The total stock available in the States to-day of true cas 
eara is lees than 1,000 lbs., and a very serious question 
arises as to what is to be done till next August. 

With regard to the new season, we would say that ample 
supplies will be forthcoming, although at considerably 
higher rates than formerly. Prices of 1887-'88 were unre- 
munerative to all concerned, and buyers need not expect 
to see 85«. per cwt. again. Previously the bark coiila be 
collected by anybody, but now the owners of the districts 
where it is obtained, being alive to its value, are already 
demanding considerable sums for the privilege of gather- 
ing. Worst of all, the high price cascara has reachedxthis 
year will cause the speculator, who hitherto has had 
nothing to do with it, to watch closely and '' comer " the 
crops, if price goes low enough ; in fact, a great many out- 
siders mav be expected to go into the business, and we 
fear considerable speculation will result. 



A TSrSW BOTTZiB-8!POPPSB. 




THB Bayr, Industrie u. GewerhebUM (1S89, 26) describes 
a new and simple method of closing bottles hermeti- 
cally. 

The bottles and stoppers, in this case, must be specially 
made. The former possess a neck having a circular groove 
a short distance from the orifice, and shghtly contracting 
towards the anterior. The stopper, which is of glass, has 
a stout head, to permit its being firmly grasped, and a 
body the shape of which is best understood by examining 
the cut. Previous to the insertion of the stopper, a rubber 
ring of suitable calibre is slipped over the contracted part 
of the stopper and the latter then pushed into the neck of 
the bottle. As the outer margin of the 
rubber ring passes the edge of the 
neck, it sliaes upwards along the stop- 
per, until it passes over the straight 
portion of the body, and on further 
depression of the stopper, the rubber 
ring is caught by the circular groove. 
In this manner a perfect closure of the 
bottle is accomplisihed. As there is no 
point d'appui for any moderate pres- 
sure of gas, if confined within such 
a bottle, to exert pressure upon, such 
bottles may be used for the storage of 
Uquids charged with gas at moderate 
pressure. When the stopper is pulled 
out the ring eventually encircles 4he contracted part of the 
stopper, and when the latter is entirely withdrawn the 
shghtly expanding end of the stopper helps to prevent the 
shpping oft' of the rubber ring. 

QLASS CASE FOB FILTEB8. 

CBEmHART reports that he has used, for some years past 
• the apparatus here shown for drying and weiAing 
paper-filters. It is a glass box, the upper part of which 
nas the form of a funnel, and which may be closed by a 
well-ground cover. The filter is first thoroughly dried in 
the open box, and the latter then closed with the lid 
which is, of course, dried in the hot chamber at the same 
time. Atter cooling in the desiccator, the whole is 
weighed. When tne filter has been 
usea for collecting precipitates, etc., it 
is partly dried, until it can be lifted 
out of tne funnel, then transferred to 
the glass' box, and the drying com- 
pleted. The box is then covered, allowed 
to cool, and weighed. 

As there are otten little films adher- 
ing to the insides of beakers, funnels, 
etc., due to minute portions of precipi- 
tate which can only be detached me- 
chanicaUy, the author recommends to 
weigh, together with the original fil- 
ter, a piece of another one or some clix>- 
pings of filtering paper, which may af- 
terwards fcte usea for wiping oflE the adhering film, and 
which are dried and weighed afterwards with the main 
Glter.—Zeitsch, f, ang, Chem. 

IMPROVED EXTBACTION APPABATUS. 

B Blount has devised an extraction apparatus, in which 
• the delicate and fragile parts, which are usually 
situated externally, are placed inside of the outer wall in 
fact between two walls, so that the risk ' 

of breakage is reduced to a minimum. 
The accompanying sketch gives the di- 
mensions of tne apparatus in cubic cen- 
timeters. The upper part of the appara- 
tus is double-waned; between the two 
walls passes the bent siphon-tube C. The 
hot vapors from the nask pass up and 
out, through openings at A, into a con- 
denser to be attached above (but not 
shown in the cut.) The condensed men- 
struum (ether, etc.) tails back upon the 
substance to be extracted, packed in the 
inner tube, and the saturated liquid is 
periodically and automatically drawn off 
by the siphon. —Ana/., 1888, U6. 
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Bono Acid not a Ck>nstituent of Milk. 
— Since borio acid has been found by Solt- 
sien and others to be a regular constituent 
of the ash of wine solids, its presence has 
been looked for and partially established 
in many other ash residues. Lippmann, 
for instance, found it in the ash of sugar ^«r*^«> 

beets (both leaves and root), which is 
besides remarkable on account of its containing rubi- 
dium, caesium, manganese, copper, and vanadium, the 
presence of which. However, must depend mainly upon 
the nature of the soil upon which they are grown. £ck- 
enroth has fed cows with beets in which the presence of 
boric acid had been demonstrated, but was never able to 
find it in their milk. It is. therefore, certain that it is 
eliminated by other channels. 
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Preparation of Dextrin. 



AoooRDiNa to Klepotschewsky, the best process for pre- 
paring dextrin is the following: 

Porto 

Potato Starch 400 

Water 200 

Hjdrochlorio Acid, sp. gr. 1.14 5 

Mix them thoroughly, dry the mixture, by exposure to 
the air, during about two days, at a moderate temperature, 
then heat the mass, first on a water or steam-bath, and 
lastly for about half an hour in an oven at a temperature 
of 110* C. 

Dextrin thus pre{>ared leaves a slight residue behind; 
when it is dissolved in water, it slightly reduces Fehlin^'s 
solutioa But the same is the case also with dextrms 
made by other processes. — After Chem, Zeit ^ 

Tape-Worm Pills. 

Bettklheim some time ago reconmiended, as a con- 
, venient [?] remedy for tape- worm, to administer a decoc- 
tion of pomegranate bark by means of an oesophageal tube. 
But as the remedy often causes nausea, he now recommends 
to prepare pills of the following, which are to be coated 
with keratm : 

Ethereal Extract of Idale Fern 100 grams. 

Extract of Pomegranate Boot Bark 100 '* 

Jalap, powdered ^. 48 " 

Make 70 pills, and coat them with keratin (which 
causes them to pass the stomach undigested, while they 
will be dissolved in the intestinal canal). 

An adult patient is to take 16 to 20 of these pills on the 
' ' fast-day " preceding the dav of treatment. On the latter, 
he is to take the remainder of the pills, within two or three 
hours. On the preceding ** fast-day,'' he is also to take a 
purgative enema. 

Hydrozylamine in Skin Diseases. 

The suggestion of Professor Binz to introduce hydrox- 
ylamine as a substitute for pyrogallic and chrysophanic 
acids has been practically taken up by Dr. Eichhoff, who 
reports enthusiastically on this new drug. He used the 
following formula: 

Hydroxylam. Hydrochlor gr. ij. 

Spirit. Vini |ii. 

Glycerin | ij. 

8. For external use. 

The affected parts of the skin, after being first washed 
with soft soap, are painted with this solution from four to 
five times a day. The alcoholic solution has the advan- 
tage of penetrating the skin much more rapidly than if 
ointments were used as a vehicle. Application of stronger 
solutions than one per cent requires caution. Hydroxyl- 
amine has been used by Dr. Eichhoff for ringworm and the 
disease in close relation to ringworm called sycosis para- 
sitaria, and also in cases of lupus vulgaris ; especially with 
the latter his success was remarkable. He also recom- 
mends the drug for treating psoriasis and parasitic 
eczema. — Chem. and Drugg, 

The Solubility of Permanganate of Potassium. 

In the course of an investigation of the constitution of per- 
manganate of potassium, Mr. Charles M. Bradbury made 
a series of careful experiments to rendetermine the solu- 
bilitvof permanganate of potassium in water, and his 
results deviate more or less from those formerly obtained. 

He finds that at 0' C. and 5" C. and between these 
degrees, the results obtained were extremely uniform, no 
matter what method of producing a saturated solution 
was employed. Above 5* C. there was a slowly increasing 
degree of variation in the results according as the method 
of making a solution was changed. Nevertheless, below 
36' G., the results were not materiGdly different. Above 
this temperature, however, the difficulties increased. The 
method employed bv the author to produce the saturated 
solutions upon which the final results were based, was the 
following: 

A fiat porcelain dish, about 6 Cm. deep and 25 Cm. in 
diameter, was covered outside with cotton-wool and heavy 
paper, and fitted with a wooden cover. The permanganate 
was placed in a small beaker^ in sufficient quantity to in- 
sure saturation of the solution, and the beaker was im- 
mersed in the bath in the dish through an opening made 
in the cover to fit it. The temperature of the bath was 
shown by a thermometer, introduced through the cover, 
and that of the solution by another suspended in it. 
Starting at 0** C, the temperature was gradually raised 
by removing the ice and adding warm water, till 30** C. 
was reached; from which point the increase was con- 
tinued by the aid of a jet of steam led through the cover 
into the bath. At every 5 degrees' rise in the temperature 
of the solution, 5 G.c. were removed to a weighed vial, 
which was then set in a steam-bath to evaporate. The 
solution was stirred, and then given time for the undis- 
solved salt to subside, previous to the removal of each 
sample. 



Following are some of the results obtained : 

100 C.c. of a saturated solution of the salt contain 



At 

0" c 


Gm. of Salt 
3.0 


At 
40' C. ... 


Om.of8alL 
10.6 


5" " .... 
10'" 


3.8 

4.0 

4.9 


50' ** 

75" " 


18,7 

22.8 


15'" 


90' " 

95" " 


28.6 


20^ " 


5.8 


82.8 



— After Chem. News, March 29th. 

XJralium : A New Hypnotic. 

Gustavo Poppi, a medical student of Bologna, recently 
described to the Medico-Chirurgical Society of that city 
the effects of a new hypnotic produced by the combination 
of chloral hydrate with urethran. From experiments on 
animals and on the human subject he concludes that this 
substance— ^ra/mm— induces sleep more quickly and 
more certainly than any other known hypnotic. It causes 
no bad effects of any kmd. It has been given in cases of 
heart disease and nervous complaints with the best results, 
even when other hypnotics had failed. The British Medi- 
cal Journal says that experienced practitioners will recog- 
nize in Signer Poppfs entnusiastic account of his discovery 
the familiar trumpet-blast that heralds the first appear- 
ance of so many new remedies, '^ which have their day 
and cease to be," or which^ at any rate, soon lose their 
title to therapeutic infallibihty. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Adulteration of Sherry in Spain. 

There are two kinds of wine merchants who ought not 
to be confounded ; these are the wine-growers and specu- 
lators in wine on the spot, who are in reality those who 
form the market prices; the others are the "extractors," 
and these are the shippers to foreign markets ; they make 
their purchases from the former, and prepare and blend 
their wines in a great variety of styles for the particular 
demand of .the market each kind is intended for. For 
instance, there are markets which require a very pale 
sherry, and a gold or brown sherry would not sell at any 
price, whilst at others it happens the contrary and a very- 
pale wine would not find buyers. There are many other 
specialties, such as more or less dry, more or less body, 
sweetness, taste, etc.^ in fact, each adap^ted for a different 
market; but these wines cannot be considered to form the 
market value of this place, and for said reason it is neces- 
sary to take the prices from the fiirst-stated merchante. 
That is what the shippers do, or pretend to do, when they 
present their invoices, which represent the original cost 
of the wine and the corresponding expenses of preparation 
from the date of the purchase, which appears reasonable. 

This is observed in the majority of shipments for New 
York, where the largest quantity consumed is of very low 
grade. It has been considered generally that low dierries 
cannot be fit for shipment unol the third vear, and so it 
would be if left entirely to nature : but such wines in the 
hands of intelligent persons in the matter, by repeated 
fining and raking off, reinforcing well wit^ alcohol, and 
other operations adopted by wine merchants, have, in fact, 
of late been shipped within the second year. A great part 
of the wine shipped is not above twelve months, and this 
is the sweet or checked wine, of which a good portion 
enters into the combination of low sherries. 

The sweet wine is made thus: During the vintage, and 
after the grape is pressed, they put 25 gallons of alcohol or 
spirits of about 66 per cent overproof to a butt, and the 
rest is completely nlled with the must or juice of the 
grape, and bun^ made fast. The spirits stop the fermen- 
tation of the wme, which then becomes perfectly sweet. 
This wine can be got ready for shipment within twelve 
months or less, but, as I have already stated, it is only 
used as an auxiliary for the preparation of wines. 

In general the low-priced sherries are blended or com- 
posed of four or more different sorts, viz., alcohol or 
spirits, sweet wine, which I have described above, colored 
wine, cheap new wines of different kinds, and sometimee 
of a few gallons of older wines to help the whole to an 
older appearance. Fine sherries, on the contrary, are 
kept in their natural state of very pale and dry for six or 
seven years and sometimes longer, and these wmes^ which, 
from their first growth, are costly and become still more 
so by the length of time required, are very frequently dis- 
approved by such as find other sorts of wine more to their 
taste, and worth, perhaps, the tenth part of the above 
stated varieties. 

Another way, and the best way, to "forward " wines is 
by the use of ** soleras,'' or, as I should say, mother- wines. 
The said soleras are a number of butts of old wines more 
or less good, but always old ; these butts of wine to be 
made use of are generally half full, the other half being 
filled with a new wine which, in the course of a very short 
time, gets so forwarded that it becomes an *'old" wine 
under that treatment. A quantity is then taken from 
each butt to be made use of in the preparation of wines, 
and that quantity taken off is again replaced with new 
wine to let it grow again in the same manner. The same 
way of carrying on the business is hardly to be found in 
any other country, or even in any other part of Spain. — 
E^}ort of U. S. Acting Vice-Con9ul Ant. J. Bbnsusan at 
Cadiz. 
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A NEW CON 8TANT-LEVBL WATEH-BATH. 

UPON a square-bottomed copper vessel A (see cut) is sol- 
dered a semi-globular double-walled copper vessel 
B. The two chambers can communicate only by the pas* 
sage shown in the cut, and by a narrow sUt in the inner 
bottom of the vessel R, between the points marked respec- 
tively k and e. At U a tubulure is situated, through 
which the vessel A may be filled until the liquidiust 
touches the bottom of the upper curved vessel. When 
heat is applied, the generated steam is compelled to make 
its way (m the direction of the arrows) through the before- 
mentioned slit, and coming in contact with the cooler 
walls of the double chamber, is partly condensed, and 
partly carried forward, until it is returned to a liquid state 
by passing up the condenser t, whence it flows back into 
the chamber A. Not only is there a constant level pre- 
served, but the apparatus has the further advantage that 
the liquid to be evaporated does not come at all in contact 
with vapors arising from the water-bath. The apparatus 
has been devised by Mr. P. N. Raikow.— C^em. Zeit and 
Chem. Ceniralbl. 

A inSW DBYING-OVEN. 

rpnis is constructed somewhat on the principle of the con- 
X stant-level water-bath designed by the same chemist, 
viz., P. N. Raikow, at least so far as tnere is a condenser 
connected with the apparatus, which prevents the escape 
of vapors. The oven is a sauare two-walled box, which, 
instead of a door at the siae, has a lid on top, through 
which passes a thermometer.— C%«m. Zeit and vhem, Cen- 
tram. 



which had been attracted from the air. This solution was 
freed from ether by distillation^ and the residue distilled 
under a vacuum of 46 to 50 millimeters of mercury, under 
which circumstances the bases passed over undecomposed. 
It was soon noticed that the latter x>assed over in two 
main portions, one boiling (at 50 Mm. pressure) at 128*"- 
IZV C, the other at about 215** C. There not being 
enough material to examine other fractions, Liebermann 
restricted his examination to the two main portions. 

The lower boiling base was found to have the composi- 
tion CsHitNO. The higher boiling one has probably the 
composition CuHiiNaO. 

It is evident, therefore, that the statements heretofore 
made regarding hygrine will have to be corrected. 

Antipyrin and Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 

A VALUABLE Contribution to our knowledge of the reac- 
tion occurring between antipyrin and nitrous ether has 
been furnished by Drs. H. C. Wood and John Marshall. 
They have gone thoroughly into the chemistary of the sub- 
ject, preparing theiso-nitroeo-antipyrin by adding the cal- 
culated quantity of potassium mtrite to an acidulated 
aqueous solution of antipyrin. The liquid became at 
once bluish green in color, and in a few minutes there 
was abundant production of crystals. It was noticed 
that the filtrate from the crystals changed in color from 
green to brown, and developed a very distinct hydrocyanic 
acid odor after standing a few hours. The presence 
of cyanogen was proved, and it was further ascertained 
that dilute sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, and acetic 
act upon solutions of iso-nitroso-antipyrin, causing the 
evolution of cyanogen. The same is the qssq with mix- 




d3> 

BaUcow*8 water-bath. 

A NEW ETHEB-SXTBACTOB. 




Ralkow'8 ether-extractor. 




Raikow's drying-oven. 



THE apparatus here described is proposed by P. N. Rai- 
kow. 
B is the flask to which heat is applied. The vapors of 
the menstruum rise through t, pass into the condenser Ap, 
and from there the condensed liquid falls upon the sub- 
stance to be extracted, which is contained in the extrac- 
tion vessel A, whence the saturated liquid runs down the 
tube d, which is provided with a trap r, the object of which 
is to prevent the passage of the hot vapors in the direction 
of r a.-— Chem, Zeit. and Chem. Centralhl. 

On Hygrine. 

RsQABniNO the nature, and even the very existence, of 
hygrine^ the reputed companion of cocaine in coca leaves, 
there have existed up to the present time very diverging 
opinions. Even Hesse, who might have been supposed to 
have special facilities for collecting such a by-product, 
only succeeded in collecting a few erammes, which were 
manifestly insufiQcient to make a tnorough study of the 
substance. Prof. 0. Liebermann, however, has had a bet- 
ter opportimity, having received from his friend, Dr. 
Giesel, about one pound of the substance, which had been 
obtained by Lossen^s procera with only slight modifica- 
tions. 

Hesse assigned to hymne the composition CiaHitN, and 
regarded it as trimetnyl-quinoline. Liebermann, how- 
ever, finds that it is a complex mixture of oxygenated 
bases, provided that his own and Hesse's ** hygrine " were 
identiosd. 

The hygrine examined by Liebermann appeared in form 
of a dark-colored, oily liqmd, of an odor resembling piperi- 
dine and nicotine, having a strongly alkaline reaction and 
almost wholly soluble in water. As it is liable to suffer 
decomposition when overheated, Liebermann treated it in 
the following mannw: 

The crude material was dissolved in absolute ether, the 
ethereal solution sepcmted from a layer of water which 
collected below, and sticks of solid potassa added to it so 
as to absorb the rest of the water and any carbonic acid 



tures containing spirit of nitrous ether and antipyrin. 
The decomposition may occur in the stomach, and this 
was demonstrated by adding iso-nitroso-antipyrin to a 0.2 
per cent solution of hydrochloric acid, and keeping the 
whole at the temperature of the body in a water-oven. 
The quantity of cyanogen evolved is, however, so slight 
that no danger need be feared. The amoimt given off in an 
hour from 0.6 Gm. of iso-nitroso-antipyrin, mixed with 60 
O.c. of the 0.2 per cent acid solution, is only suflftcient to 
give a few crystals of areentic cyanide with argentic ni- 
trate on an inverted watch-glass, equivalent, possibly, to 
less than one hundred-thousandth part of a grain of hy- 
drocyanic acid. In determining whether the iso-nitroso- 
antipyrin possessed toxic properties, it was administered 
under various conditions to dogs and rabbits, but in no 
case were the slightest untoward effects observed.— Ab- 
stract from Therap. Oaz. in Chem. and Drugg. 

Treatment of Sea-slokness. 

Dr. Skinwkr is one of the latest claimants of a cure for 
sea-sickness. He reports that he has obtcuned good results 
by the simultaneous employment of atropine and strych- 
mne, or by that of caffeine. He used the following solu- 
tions (proportions recalculated from metric formula) : 

I. AtropiDSB Sulphatis gr. ^ 

StrychninsB Sulphatis ^r, ^ 

Aquae Men th. Pip fl.drch. 10 

To be used hypodermically. 

n. CaffeinsB » gr. 94 

Sodii Salicylatis gr.* 48 

AqusB Deetiliataa m leo 

Dissolve with the aid of a gentle heat. To be used 
hypodermically. 

In the majority of cases, the administration of 1 Gm. of 
either solution allays vomiting, dispels nausea, headache 
and dizziness, and causes quiet sleep in from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. Pills prepared with the two 
alkaloids of formula No. I. and taken at the drst approach 
of the symptoms of the disease, prevent its development, 
— AfecJ. Chir. Bund$ohau, J. de Fharm. 
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«( Commercial " Lard. 



The lard trade of America has assumed very large pro- 
portions. It was stated in evidence before a commission 
recently appointed by the United States House of Eepre- 
sentatives to inquire into the question of lard adulteration, 
that about 270,000 tons are annually produced in America, 
upwards of one-half of which is exported to other 
countries. Amongst the American lard packers there are 
several who prepare and supply only pure lard, but it was 
stated before t^e same commission by one of the largest 
producers that three-fourths of the American lard was 
packed by his firm and a few other large firms, and that 
these firms, ** in order to keep up the quality and to meet 
the demands of the trade, added cotton-seed oil and oleo- 
margarin-stearin " to their lard. This lard is all branded 
and sold as "Refijied Lard," ** Pure Refined Lard," and by 
other names calculated to lead the purchasers to believe 
that the lard is genuine, pure lard. The cool way in which 
this perversion of the ordinary meaning of the word 
** Refined" is defended, is amusing. To the question. 
** Do you think that if there were only 20 per cent of lard 
in your compound, it would be right to brand that as re- 
fined lard? " the same witness answered, ** Yes, sir. After 
we have been putting up lard for 26 years, we claim to 
become exx)ert in the manufacture of an edible lard for 
domestic purposes. If we consider that we can make an 
article that meets the demand of our trade, fulfils the 
wants of the trade, and is pure and wholesome and valu- 
able, and can put in 50 or 60 per cent of cotton-seed oil 
and harden it with 20 per cent of lard (beef stearin?) to 
make it firm, it meets the demand of our trade. That is 
all they want. We know what they want better than 
they do themselves. ... If we choose to say we are 
willing to put in our brand of refined lard only about 20 
per cent of lard, we consider it perfectly fair to do it." 

The beef stearin used is a by-product of the margarin 
manufacture, and consists of the harder part of the beef 
fat from which the oleomargarin has been separated by 
pressure. Its price was recently about 36«. per cwt. The 
price of cotton-seed oil was about 23«. per cwt. The price 
of lard was about 47«. per cwt. It wiU thus be seen that 
there would be a large margin of profit if a compound 
consisting of 60 or 60 per cent of the cheai)er cotton-seed 
oil and beef stearin could be sold at the price of genuine 
lard ; and this is probably the clue to the true explanation 
of the adulteration. 

Lactate of Quinine for Hypodermic Use. 

At a recent meeting of the Pcuris Society of Pharmacy, 
M. Vieier read a note on lactate of quinine for hypodermic 
injections. The combination— an excellent one for the 
purpose— seems to have fallen into an unmerited discredit, 
oecause the chemical supplied by dealers is not soluble 
in three times its weight of water, as the Codex says, but 
requires ten times. M. Vigier said the sparing solubility 
is owine to the use of the crystallized lactate. A good 
plan is for the pharmacist himself to prepare his lactate 
solution, and to keep it as such. The following formula is 
a convenient one: 

Ghtunmes 
or puts. 

Sulphate of Quinine 21.85 

Water 400.00 

Sulphuric Acid (10 per cent) 25.00 

Ammonia 15 to 20.00 

Lactic Acid sufficient or 5.00 

Dissolve the sulphate of quinine in the sulphuric acid and 
water, precipitate with the ammonia, wash, collect the 
alkaloid magma in the usual manner, and, while it is still 
moist, place it in a porcelain dish with about 100 grammes 
of water heated to 80° C. Now saturate it with suflicient 
lactic acid, evaporate the liquor to 100 grammes and filter. 
Keep for use in a vial closer with a glass stopper dipped 
in paraffin. 

The solution contains for each 6 grammes (or parts), 1 
gramme (or part) of lactate of quinine, and will keep un- 
altered for years. 

At the same time M. Vigier added that recently a man- 
ufacturer of chemicals, having heard of his resecLrches 
on quinine lactate, sent him a specimen of the chemical 
guaranteed to be pure and to dissolve in three times 
its weight of water. The salt was soluble as claimed, 
but its purity had not yet been tested. A noticeable fea- 
ture was that the lactate in question is not crystallized, 
but amorphous. The worst aoout it, however, is that 20 
centimes a gramme was the price charged, while the 
home-made solution costs only one-fifth of the amount. 
Consequently, pharmacists are strongly advised to make 
their lactate themselves. 

While the 8olubility of quinine lactate was under dis- 
cuasion, the general opinion prevailing was that the salt 
becomes less soluble on being evaporated and crystallized ; 
also that much of the lactate offered by wholesalers is 
merely sulphate dampened with a little lactic acid. The 
statement of the Codex respecting the solubility of quinine 
lactate having been found faiut with. Professor Marty, 
who was on the Pharmacopoeia Committee, remarked that 
they had at the time apparently good reason for what 
they had said. A specimen of crystallized lactate supplied 



by Milan manufacturers did answer this test. Professor 
Jungfieisch had been informed that the chemical was 
made by saturating an ethereal solution of quinine alka- 
loid with lactic acid, dissolved also in ether, and evaporat- 
ing without heat. The truth of the statement could not 
be ascertained at the time, and consequently no process 
was given in the Codex. But, on the whole, itagrees well 
enough with the facts elicited during the discussion. — 
Chem, and Drugg. 

Improvement in the Manuftoture of High-grade 
Glucose. 

Commercial glucose usually consists of about 66 per 
cent of fermentable sugar, 18 to 20 per cent of unferment- 
able, organic constituents, the rest oeing water. The low 
X>ercentage of dextrose has hitherto prevented its practi- 
cal employment in many branches of industry. This 
drawback is likely to be overcome by the improved pro- 
cess for preparing grape-sugar, devised by Alrred Seyoer- 
lich, of Riga. One of the main improvements in this pro- 
cess is the use of nitric in place of sulphuric or o&er 
acids. Nitric acid had, indeed, been already recommend- 
ed by others, but no practiced results appear to have been 
attamed by them. 

The new process is carried on in open boilers without 
pressure. The relative proportions of ingredients are : 

Starch. 100 parts 

Water 200 *' 

Nitric Acid •. . . ^ per cent 

of the starch (from rice, Indian corn, etc., etc.) calcu- 
lated as air-diy. • 

These ingredients are boiled in the usual manner, the 
liquid then neutralized, rendered faintly alkaline, and fil- 
tered by means of a filter-press. The resulting filtrate is 
evaporated to a density of 35*" 6. (taken while hot), and 
transferred at a temperature of 18** C. (66' F.) to copper 
pans, where it is frequently stirred and allowed to crys- 
tallize. The crystcJlme mass is pressed in coarse linen 
bags, yielding cakes which contam about 88 per cent of 
pure suear, 10 p. c. of water, and 2 p. c. of impurities. 
This is *^raw sugar." 

The clear syrup, which has been removed by pressing, is 
repeatedly concentrated, so as to obtain more crystals, and 
the final molasses freed from nitric acid and salts by 
means of sulphurous acid. 

For the purpose of refimng the raw sugar, the cakes are 
melted in a copper boiler, with the addition of enough 
water to make a solution of the density of 32* B. (while 
hot). For every 100 .parts of sugar 10 parts of animal 
charcoal are then added, the whole well stirred and heat- 
ed to 80* or 90* C, and afterwards passed through the fil- 
ter-press. The resulting colorless syrup is set aside to 
crystallize, yielding a brilliant white, crystalline mass, 
which is freed from mother- water by pressure. The latter 
is again concentrated and a fresh crop of crystals ob- 
tained. 

If the sugar thus refined and pressed is crushed or 
ground, the product will form a salable, white, crystalline 
"* farina-sugar." To obtain larger and better developed 
crystals, the cakes are melted on a water-bath at 80 to 
90* C, tne melted mass poured into the usual forms, and 
allowed to crystallize during 48 hours at 18* C. When 
the mass is dry it represents pure hydrous glucose, con- 
taining 90 per cent of dextrose and 10 per cent of water. 

Anhydrous, or practically anhydrous, glucose is pre- 
pared oy melting the hydrous cakes over an open fire to 
Soiling, coolihg, adding a few crystals of anhydrous grape- 
sugar, and allowing to stand 24 hours. The resultmg 
crystals cont€dn 98^ of glucose and 2% of water. By crush- 
ing and sifting this, a product is obtained which is very 
similar to cane-sugar. 

The author states that 100 parts of anhydrous starch 
will yield from 95 to 100 parts of glucose.— After Dingler^s 

Pol J., 271, 612. 

■■ ■ •»• 

Oil of Eucalyptus in Phthisis.— Dr. Philip recently re- 

Eorted to the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society that 
e had for eighteen months employed eucalyptus oil in 
conjunction with cod-liver oil in the treatment of phthisis, 
and had obtained good results. The oils were admmisterea 
as an emulsion, devised for him by Messrs. Baildon & Son, 
which contained 75 per cent of cod-liver oil and 6 minims 
of eucalyptus oil in each drachm. The latter disguises the 
taste of the cod-liver oil in a remarkable degree.— C%cm. 
and Drugg, 

Voice Lozenge. — According to the Chem. and Drugg,^ 
Dr. Hinkle recommends the following formula as the best 
for a ^' voice lozenge " in the ordinary hoarseness of sing- 
ers and speakers. A small piece should be iJlowed to 
dissolve in the mouth just before vocal exertion: 

Cubebs 4 grain. 

BenzoicAcid \ ** 

Hydrochlorate of Cocaine. ^ <* 

Powdered Tiugacanth , j '< 

Extract of Licorice 5 grains. 

Sugar 18 

Eucalyptol \ minim. 

Oilof Anise ^ »* 

Black Currant Paste enough to make 20 grains. 
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A COlfrTHnJOTTS CHLOlXNE QENEBATOB. 

THE apparatus here described has been devised by A. 
Vosmaer, and is suitable for a continuous generation 
of chlorine gas. 

The generator A consists of a two-necked Woulf's bottle, 
the bottom of which is covered with a layer of coarse 
pieces of glass or pumice, over which is placed a layer of 
best manganese dioxide in pieces of about the size of a pea. 
The hydrochloric acid requisite for generating chlorine 
gas is supplied by a siphon from a reservoir B situated at 
a higher level. A water-bath surrounds the Woulfs bot- 
tle, so as to x>ermit the application of the proper degree of 
heat. The cylinders C and F contain sulphuric acid, and 
the two intermediate ones, D and E, chloride of calcium in 
lumps, all of which serve to thoroughly dry the gas. 




When the apparatus is to be set at work, stop-cock h is 
closed, and p and g are opened, whereupon acid will flow 
from the reservoir into tne generator. This may be has- 
tened by blowing through the tube m. The amount of 
chlorine gas given off may be reflated by the size of the 
gas-flame. When the current is to be interrupted, the 
stop-cocks p and g are closed, and h is opened, whereby 
the liquid in the generator is driven over by the pressure 
of gas into the beaker ^, from which it may be re-trans- 
ferred to the reservoir, if it be still of proper condition.-^ 
Zeitsch.f. anal. Chem., 1888, e38. 



Fatal Poisoning by Carbon Monoxide. 

Prof. W. P. Mason reports a remarkable case of poison- 
ing by carbon monoxide in the Journal of the Amer. 
Chem. Soc. 

In Troy, N. Y., on January 6th, 1887, owing to a break 
in the street mains, a quantity of '' fuel gas " (see analysis 
below) passed beneath the frozen crust of earth and 
found its way into the adjoining houses. Three deaths 
and many more or less serious illnesses resulted. 

The following points from the testimony of the physi- 
cians who made the autopsies are to be noted : 

The expressions of the deceased were placid. One vic- 
tim, an Old woman, was found seated in a chair holding 
her f6dse teeth in her hand. The second, also a woman, 
lay upon the floor. The third, a m%n, sat upright on a 
loungei his head reclining on his shoulder. The fire was 
burning in the stove, and the lamps were still burning on 
the table. When found, death had not been very recent, 
as rigor mortis was fully developed. 

Very searching autopsies were made, with the result of 
finding nothing whatever abnormal, with the exception of 
the bright cherry-red color of the tissues, and the vivid 
redness and lack of co€igula in the blood. 

Upon opening the chest cavity the physician bent 
forward and took one or two long whifte for the purpose 
of determining the presence of any odor. Almost imme- 
diately he was seized with giddiness and great oppression 
in the epigastrium, so much so that he had to discontinue 
his woi4: for half an hour. The effects did not finally 
wear off until after an interval of about twelve hours. 

The painful oppression in the chest, the giddiness, and 
the subsequent headache experienced by this physician call 
most forcibly to mind the symptoms described by Sir 
Humphry Davy when he so rashly experimented upon 
himself with carbon monoxide. 

A lawsuit naturally growing out of these cases of poison- 
ing, I was called upon to give the chemical constituents 
found in the said *' fuel gas,'' and the results are appended. 
I also experimented upon animal life with carbon monoxide 
mij^ with air, obtaining results confirmatory of observa- 
tions already made, that death usually takes place very 
quietly, although occ€isionally with convulsive move- 
ments. Chickens and rats were the two forms of life 
employed. 

Blood, treated with carbon monoxide^ I foimd to assume 
a bright red, almost carmine, color, which did not alter on 
exposure to air for a number o( days. 

Fuially, in February, 1888, a bottle of blood taken from 



the heart of one of the victims at the time of the autopsy 
was submitted to me for examination. The bottle was 
closed with a tight cork. Although over a year old, and 
possessing strong odor of decomposition, the color still 
remained of the brilliant, vivid red noted at the time of 
taking the specimen. Under the microscope but very few 
corpuscles remained to be seen, their structure having 
almost comj)letely broken down. 

Examination by the spectroscope revealed the two ab- 
sorption bands near the line characteristic of the pres- 
ence of carbon monoxide in combination. These bimds, 
although very like those indicative of oxy-hsBmoglobin, 
may yet be readily distinguished by their location only, 
particularljTif a sample of blood artificially treated with 
carbon monoxide be at hand for purposes of comparison. 

The space between the bands- is, moreover, much less 
clearly lighted than in the case of oxygenated blood. As 
a confirmatory test, the blood under examination was 
treated with solid potassium sulphide, and the absorption 
bands foimd unchanged thereby— the bands of oxy-hsemo- 
globin, as is well known, change imder such treatment to 
the single dark band midway between the positions of the 
former ones. 

What is of special interest in this case is the ready 
detection of carbon monoxide in the blood after so long an 
interval of time. 

At the present moment, nearly two years from the date 
of the accident, the blood still retains the characteristics 
noticed when first examined. 



CBYSTAUiJZATIOir BY COLD. 

WHEN it is desired to cause the separation of crystals 
from the solvent Ifquid by means of cold, under condi- 
tions which make it possible to exclude moisture or air, 
and to free the crvstals from adhering mother-liquid, the 
apparatus devisea by J. W. Bruehl may be used. 

This consists of a vessel A (of 
the shape of an inverted wide- 
mouthed bottle without bottom), 
the neck of which contains a 
doubly perforated rubber stoppef , 
one perforation containing the 
drainage tube a, while through 
the other passes the stem of the 
glass freezing vessel. This stem is 
composed of two glass tubes fused 
together at /, the upper one being 
drawn out to a point, while the 
lower one contains a stop-cock h. 
The freezer (inside of A) is provid- 
ed with a hermetically fitting elass 
cover c, which bears a chloriae of 
calcium tube on top, and is closed 
with a piece of rubber tubing and 
pinch-cock. At g, a small plati- 
num cone is inserted in the neck. 

When the apparatus is to be 
used, it is connected with a re- 
ceiver E, which itself is connected 
with the air-pump. A few drops of 
the liquid are first poured into the 
freezer so as to cause the platinum 
cone to adhere to the wall about 
the neck ; then, the stop-cock h be- 
ing closed, the vessel E is filled, 
and the cover tightly put on. The 
whole vessel is now pushed down 
into A as far as possible, and the 
freezing mixture carefiilly piled 
or packed aroimd it. When the 
solidification or crystallization Is 
completed, the chloride of calcium tube on top of the lid 
is connected with a supply of dry air, the faucet h opened, 
and the liquid portion drawn off by means of the air 
or filter pump. The current of dry air (or any other gas) 
may be passed through, until the crystals are dry. [If 
the crystals have a tendency to melt readily, the current 
of air may previously be cooled.] — Ber. i5. Chem, G^., 
1889, 236. 



A Mexican Medioal Man is causing a great commotion 
in Lima just now, according to a note ii^ the Cliem, and 
Drugg. Dr. Castellanos is the name he goes by, and he 
professes to hold some wonderful secret Tor diagnosing 
and expelling tapeworms. He has performed innumer- 
able successful operations, and his receipts are nearly one 
thousand silver solte per day. By an observation of the 
patient's eyes he discovers the presence of the worm, and 
accurately estimates its dimensions. The great dons of 
medicine look upon him as a charlatan, and talk of punish- 
ing him for practising without a license, but they are 
jealous of his skill, say the daily records. From lima Dr. 
Castellanos will proceed to Chin, and from thence to Paris, 
where he will compete for the great medical prize of 
300,000 francs, won previously by Fasteur. Then we are 
to nave him in Enjgland [and^ of course, also in Uncle 
Sam's dominions]. 
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Methods of Milk AnalysiB. 

The following is taken from the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, held at Washington in August, 
1888, and contains the ^* Official Methods of Analysis of 
Milk." 

Estimation of Water. 

From a weighing-bottle take 5 C.c. milk^ put in a 
weighed thin glass dish, or dish lined with tm-foil, one- 
third full of powdered asbestos; dry for two hours at 100° 
C. The temperature obtained in a boiling water*bath does 
not reach lOO'* C. The milk should be dried in an air-bath, 
the temperature of which is carefully controlted. 

Alternate Method of Estimating Water, 

Evaporate 1 to 2 Qm. of milk in a shallow watch-glass or 
platinum dish on the water-bath for thirty minutes. Dry 
for an hour at lOO** C. and weigh. 

Estimation of Casein. 

Take 5 Qm. of milk in a Ejeldahl apparatus with 20 
C.c. H9SO4, and estimate ammonia in the usual way. 

Alternate Method of Estimation of Casein. 

Rub up in a mortar the thin disc containing the dried 
residue from the above process, or remove the foil con- 
taining it, and transfer to the soda-lime combustion tube 
in the usual way. 

The mortar and pestle must be well cleaned with the 
soda lime, and these cleanines placed in the tube. 

Or the dish or tin-foil and its contents may be trans- 
ferred to a digestion flask, and the casein estimated by the 
method of Ejeldahl. 

Estimation of Fat. 

Method of Adams. — The kind of paper and the method 
of using it first proposed by Adams are as follows : 

As for material, the only extra article is some stout 
white blotting paper, known in the trade as ** white dem^ 
blotting, mill 428/' weighing 38 pounds per ream. This 
should be in unfolded sheets, machine-cut into strips 2i 
inches wide and 22 inches long; each sheet in this manner 
cut into seven strips. 

I have tried other papers, but none have answered so 
well as this; it is very porous and lust thick enough. 
Each of these stripe is carefully rolled into a helical coil, 
for which purpose I use a little machine made by myself, 
consisting of a stout double wire, cranked twice at right 
angles, and mounted in a simple frame. One end of the 
strips beine thrust between the two wires, the handle is 
turned, and the coil made with great facility. This may 
be done, for the nonce, on a glass rod the size of a cedar 
pencil. Two points have to be carefully attended to; the 
paper must not be broken and the coil must be somewhat 
loose, the fimshed diameter being a little under an inch. 
I am in the hahit of rolling up a considerable number at a 
time, and placing each within a brass ring as it is rolled, 
inscribing on one comer with a lead-pencil its own proper 
number. 

These coils are next thoroughly dried, and I need hardly 
say the accuracy of the process depends on this drying. 
This can be satisfactorily done in an ordinary air-bath at 
100" C, providing the oath be heated properly and the 
paper kept in it long enough. I have found the common 
way of heating the tnin bottom of the bath with a single 
jet not to answer. My bath is placed upon a stout iron 
surface, which is hea^ by a lar^e ring of jets; in this 
way the heat is evenly distributecT over the whole of the 
bottom of the bath, and the papers, which are put in a 
cage frame of tinned iron wire 6 by 2i inches, and divided 
into eight partitions, get evenly and completely dried, if 
allowed to remain in tne bath aH night, and weighed in a 
weighing-tube next morning, and their weights having 
been registered according to their numbers, stored away 
ready for use, as follows: 

The milk to be examined is shaken, and with a pipette 
5 C.c. are discharged into a small beaker, 2 inches hign by 
1^ inches in diameter, of a capacitv of about 30 C.c, weigh- 
ing about 12 Gm. This chained beaker is first weighed, 
and then a paper coil gentlv thrust into the milk very 
nearly to the bottom. In a few minutes the paper sucks 
up nearly the whole of the milk. The paper is then care- 
fully withdrawn by the dry extremity of the coil and 
gently reversed and stood, dry end downwards, on a clean 
sheet of glass. With a little dexterity all but the last 
fraction ot a drop can be removed from the beaker and 
got on the paper. The beaker is again weighed and the 
milk taken got by difference. It is of importance to take 
up the whole of the milk from the beaker, as I am disposed 
to consider the paper has a selective action, removing the 
watery constituents of the milk by preference over the fat. 

The chairged paper is next placed in the water-oven on 
the glass plate, milk end upwards, and rough dried. Mis- 
management may possibly cause a drop to pass down 
through the coil on to the glass. This accident ought 
never to occur; but if it does, it is revealed in a moment 
by inspection of the surface of the glass, and the exx>eri- 
ment is thereby lost. 



In about an hour it is rmigh-dried and in a suitable con- 
dition for the extraction of the fat. 

The method of Adams has been thoroughly tried by the 
English chemists, and has received the approval of the 
English Society of Public Analysts. It gives uniformly 
about 0.2 ^r cent more fat in normal milk than the ordi- 
nary gravimetric methods. 

The following modifications of the process may be used : 

The blotting-paper is replaced by thick filtering-paper 
cut into strips two feet long and 2.5 inches wide. These 
are thoroughly extracted by ether or petroleum or alcohol. 

One end of the strip of paper bem^ held horizontally 
by a clamp or by an assistant, 5 C.c. milk are run out by a 
pipette from a weighing-bottle along the middle of the 
strip of filtering-paper, being careful not to let the milk 

fet too near the ends of the paper, and to secure an even 
istribution of it over the whole len^h of the dip. The 
pipette is replaced in the weighing-bottle and the whole 
re- weighed, and thus the quantity of milk taken is accil- 
rately determined. The strip of paper is now hungup over 
a sand-bath in an inclosed sx>ace, high enough to receive 
it, where the air has a temperature of 100"* C. (circa). In 
two or three minutes the paper is thoroughly dry. It is 
at once, while still hot, rolled into a coil, and placed, before 
cooling, in the extraction apparatus already described. 

The fat is dissolved by ether or petroleum, collected in a 
weighed flask, and, after thorough drying, T^eighed. 

The fat after extraction may also be estimated volu- 
metrically as described in the method of Morse. 

From data which have been collected, it appears that 
the estimation of the fat in milk by the lactocrite is strictly 
comparable with the results of Adams' method. Those 
who have this instrument, therefore, can use it instead of 
the method given. 

Alternate Method of Estimating the Fat in MiOe, 



Method of Morse, Piggot, and Burton.— This method 
consists in the dehydration of the milk by means of an- 
hydrous sulphate of copper; the extraction of the fat hy 
means of the low-boUing products of petroleum ; the saponi- 
fication of the butter by means of an excess of a standard 
solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol ; and the deter- 
mination of the excess of the alkali by means of a solution 
of hydrochloric acid. The following apparatus and re- 
agents are required : 

1. A porcelain mortar and pestle. 

2. An extraction-tube, 14 or 16 Mm. in diameter, 220 
Mm. in length, with funnel-shaped too. A straight 
chloride* of -calcium tube may be used for tnis. 

3. A 200 C.c. Erlenmeyer flask, strong enough to be used 
with a filter-pump. 

4. A suitable stand for holding the flask and extraction- 
tube. 

5. Ten C.c. pipettes. 

6. Weighing-Classes with groimd-glass stoppers. 

7. A lo w-boihng gasoline, distilling between 30** and 0** C 

8. Dehydrated sulphate of copper. 

9. Semi-normal solution of potash in 95 per cent alcohoL 

10. A semi-normal solution of hydrochloric acid. 

Manipulation.-^Flace about 20 Gm. of the anhy- 
drous copper sulphate, roughly measured in a copper 
spoon of the size to hold about that amount, in a porcelain 
mortar; make a cavity in the centre of the mass with the 
pestle. Allow 10 C.c. of the milk to run on to the copper 
sulphate, being careful that none of it touches the sides of 
the mortar. When the milk is nearly dry, grind the mass 
up with a little cleaa sand, transfer to the extraction-tube, 
gently pressing it down in the tube by means of a glass 
rod, the lower portion of the extraction-tube to be packed 
with clean cotton-wooL The fat is extracted in the follow- 
ing way: 15 C.c. of benzinare poured over the material 
in the extraction-tube and drawn down, with the aid of 
the filter-pump, until the whole of the mass to be extracted 
has become wet with the liquid, when t^e connection 
with the pump is closed; after about five minutes another 
portion of the 15 C.c. of benzin is poured into the tube 
and the whole of the liquid slowly drawn through with the 
aid of the pump into the flask. Usually one extraction of 
this kind is sufficient to withdraw the whole of the butter, 
but for the sake of greater accuracy the process may be 
repeated two or three times. 

Titration.— The benrin may beevaporated, and the resid- 
ual butter fat saponifled with about 25 C.c. of the approxi- 
mately semi-normal potash. The residual alkali is deter- 
minea by means of the semi-normsd hydrochloric acid, 
using phenolphthaleinas indicator. The difference between 
the amoimt required in this process and the amount ne- 
cessary to neutralize the quantity of alteli taken gives 
the amount of alkali required for the saponification. The 
number of Mg. of potash required for one Gm. of the 
fat is taken at 230. The fat may also be accurately 
titrated without evaporating the benzin. 

Alternate Method of Estimating Water and Fat in Milk, 

Method of Babcock.—ln the bottom of a perforated test- 
tube is placed a clump of clean cotton; tne tube is then 
filled three-quarters full of ignited asbestos, lightly packed, 
and a plug of cotton inserted over it. The tube and con- 
tents are weighed, and the plug of cotton carefully re- 
moved, and 5 Om, of milk from a weighed pipette run 
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into it, and the plug of cotton replaced. The tube con- 
nected at its lower end by a ruboer tube, and adapted 
with a fllter-piunp, is placed in a drsring-oven at 100 C, 
and a slow current of dry air drawn tnrough it until the 
water is completely expelled, which in no case requires 
more than two hours. 

The tube containing the solids from the above operation 
is put in an extraction apparatus, and exhausted with 
ether in the usual way. 

Alternate Method of Estimating Water and Fat. 

Method of Professor Macfarlane.—A glass tube, 4 to 6 
C.c. in length and 2 Cm. in diameter, open at one end, 
drawn out to a tube 5 Mm. in diameter at the other end, 
is two-thirds filled with asbestos fibre, such as is used 
in manufacturing x>ackin^. It is dried in the water-bath 
for severed hours, cooled m the desiccator, and weighed. 
Tea C.c. of the mjfk are then added from a pipette, which 
is completely absorbed by the asbestos. It is then weighed, 
the additional weight of the milk representing the amount 
taken. The tube, along with many others, is placed in a 
water-bath with constant level, and dried tor ten or 
twelve hours (during the night) at a temperature of 90*. 
Next morning, the tubes are cooled in the desiccator and 
weighed, the loss in weight being the moisture. The 
tubes are then placed in the Soxhlet extraction apparatus, 
and exhausted with petroleum ether for four hours. 
They are then removea and dried in a steam bath, cooled 
in desiccator, and weighed. The loss represents the but- 
ter fat. 

The Estimation of Sugar. 

The reagents, apparatus, and manipulation necessary to 
give the most reliable results in milknsugar estimation are 
asfoUows: # 

Reagents.— 1, Basic plumbic acetate, specific gravity 
1.97: Boil a saturated solution of sugar of lead with an 
excess of litharge, and make it of the strength indicated 
above. One C.c. of this will precipitate the albumen in 
50 to 60 C.c. of milk. 

2. Acid Mercuric Nitrate: Dissplve mercury in double 
its weight of nitric acid, specific gravitv 1.42. Add to the 
solution an equal volume of water. One C.c. of this re- 
agent is sufficient for the quantity of milk mentioned 
above. Lareer quantities can be used without affecting 
the results of polarization. 

3. Mercuric Iodide with Acetic Acid: KI 33.2 Gm.: 
HgCU 13.5 Qm. ; HCH.O 20 C.c, H.O 64 C.c. 

Aj^fHiratus. — (1) The room and milk should be kept at a 
constant temperature. It is not important that the tem- 
perature should be any given degree. The work can be 
carried on equally well at 16' C, 20' C, or 25' C. The 
slight variations in rotatory power within the above limits 
will not affect the results for analytical purposes. The 
temperatiure selected should be the one which is most 
easily kept constant. 

(2; The specific gravity of the milk is determined. For 
general work this is done by a delicate specific gravity 
flask. 

(3) If the specific gravity be 1.026, or nearly so, measure 
out 60.5 C.c. into the sugar fiask. Add 1 C.c. of mercuric 
nitrate solution, or 30 C.c. mercuric iodide solution, or fill 
to 102 4 mark. The precipitated albumen occupies a vol- 
umeof about 2.44 C.c. Hence the milk solution is really 100 
C.c. If the specific gravity is 1.030, use 60 C.c. of milk. If 
specific gravity is 1.034, use 59.5 C.c. of milk. 

(4) Fill up to mark 102.4 C.c. in fiask, shake well, filter, 
and polarize. 

Notes.— In the above method of analysis the specific ro- 
tatoiy power of milk-siu^ar is taken at 52.5, and the 
weight of it in 100 C.c. solution to read 100 degrees in the 
cane sugar scale at 20.56 Qm. This is for instruments re- 
quiring 16.19 Qm. sucrose to produce a rotation of 100 
sugar degrees. It will be easy to calculate the number for 
milk-sugar, whatever instrument is employed. 

Since the quantity of milk taken is three times 20.56 
Gm., the polariscopic readings divided by three give at 
once the percentage of milk-sugar when a 200 Mm. tube 
is used. 

If a 400 Mm. tube is employed, divide reading by 6 ; if 
a 500 Mm. tube is used divide by 7.5. 

Since it requires but little more time, it is advisable to 
make the analysis in duplicate and take four readings for 
each tube. By following this method gross errors of ob- 
servation are detected and avoided. 

B;^ using a fiask graduated at 102.4 for 60 C.c. no cor- 
rection for volume of precipitated casein need be made. 
In no case is it necessary to heat the sample before polariz- 
ing. 

In the above method no account is taken of the fat 
which is retained on the filter with the casein. It is 
worth while to incmire if a correction similar to that made 
for the albuminoids should not also be made for the fat. 

Estimation of Ash. 

Evaporate to dryness in a weighed platinum dish 20 C.c. 
of milk from a weighing-bottle, to which 6 C.c. of HNOt 
have been added, and burn in mufile at low red heat until 
ash is free from carbon. 



New Solvents of FruBsian Blue. 



GuiGin&T has found that molybdic acid dissolves a large 
proportion of Prussian blue. Water is heated to boilingp 
and to this is added a mixture of Prussian blue and molyb- 
dic acid, when solution will soon take place. [The author 
does not give the proportions, but his statements leave it 
to be inferred that only a small quantity of molybdic acid 
is needed. At all events, it will be easy to determine the 
limit.] On filtering, a deep blue liquid is obtained, which 
is not altered by the further application of heat, and forms 
no precipitate with gelatin. Addition of sulphuric, nitric, 
or other acids, however, produces a precipitate. If this is 
well washed in weak alcohol, it may be redissolved in 
water. 

Molybdate of ammonium and tungstate of ammonium 
are likewise good solvents of Prussian blue. 

Vanadium Ink. 

Since Berzelius' statement (1835) about the preparation 
of a superior black ink by adding a little vanadate of 
ammomum to a decoction of galls, this process has been 
quoted in all technological hand-books, being evidently 
one of those which had not been practically tested. Carl 
Appelbaum recently reported that there is a mistake about 
this process, nothing in the shape of ink being thereby 
obtainable. 

But an ink which may be useful in certain cases can be 
prepared as follows: 

Dissolve 10 parts of tannic acid in 100 parts of water, 
and 0.4 part of vanadate of ammonium in 10 parts of 
water. Slix the tw6 solutions, and shake moderately. 

This ink fiows with a deep-black color from the pen, with- 
out spreading or striking through the paper, although it 
contains no gum. It has a pleasant ^loss, cannot be copied, 
dries quickly, and, even if the writing is laid in water for 
24 hours, does not change its black color. It is very use- 
ful for writing addresses of letters, postal cards, etc., 
when used fresh. Dilute acids do not alter it, but solutions 
of chlorinated potassa (or soda) bleach it completely. After 
a few weeks the tint of the ink begins to change, writing 
executed with it becomes lighter and somewhat yellowish, 
and in about three months the change is completed, when 
it has a foxy yellow tint. The writine is still plainly legi- 
ble, however, and cannot be removed either oy water or 
by acids.— XHnflf/. Polyt. J., 271, 423. 

On the Separation of Strychnine firom Bruoine. 

J. E. Gbrook has discovered a new and apparently very 
satisfactory method for separating strychmne from bni- 
cine. On studying the effect of nitric acid of varying 
strength upon the two alkaloids, he found that strychnine 
was mr more resistant towards it than brucine. Upon the 
basis of a long series of experiments, it was ascertained 
that nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.056, although it assumes a yel- 
low color when it is brought in contact with strychnine, 
yet does not alter the alkaloid chemically, while the same 
acid will, with the aid of heat, form with the brucine a 
yellow solution, which no longer contains the alkaloid. 

The author also found that the picrates of both alka- 
loids behave towards nitric acid eicactly like the free 



The following method was gradually devised for deter- 
mining both a&aloids when present in mixture: 

OenUy heat the solution of the two alkaloids, which 
should be as neutral as possible, upon a steam-bath, and 
precipitate by picric acid. Picrate of brucine separates 
only very slowly in the cold. Under the infiuence of 
heat it becomes more fiaky. and less prone to stop the 
pores of the filter. After a wnile collect the picrates ux>on 
a tared filter, wash with cold water until this runs off 
colorless, dry at 105"* C. , and weigh. Now transfer the pre- 
cipitate as completely as possible from the filter into a 
beaker, pour nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.056) into the filter to de- 
stroy any adhering picrate of brucine, and at the same 
time to wash any thinig soluble into the beaker. The acid 
should have previously been warmed upon the steam-bath, 
and it should be used in several successive portions. The 
contents of the beaker are now digested upon the steam- 
bath for some time [the author does not state how long or 
at what temperature], then the liquid exactly neutralised, 
and mixed with a trace of acetic acid (picrate of strych- 
nine is soluble in nitric acid as well as in alkalies, but in- 
soluble in acetic acid if highly diluted). After it has be- 
come completely cold, the residuary picrate of strychnine 
is transferred to the filter already used [which should be 
previously washed with cold water], washed, dried, and 
weighed. The difference of the two weighings gives the 
brucine. 

The author quotes the following table of results to show 
the reliability of the method : 

I. II. III. IV. 

Strychnine, weighed 0.084 0.0905 0.1310 0.065 

calculated 0.081 0.0878 0.1840 0.068 

Brucine, weighed 0.031 0.1435 0.0845 0.046 

calculated 0.033 0.1510 0.0850 0.048 

The brucine was always used and weighed in its anhy- 
drous condition.— After Arch. d. Fharm.j 1889, 168. 
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Testtng tlie Purity of Beagents. 

(Continued from pa«;e 78.*) 



18. Barii Carbonas purissimtis. 

Test for calcium and strontium : Dissolve B Gm. in di- 
luted hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness, extract 
with absolute alcohol, and evaporate the alcoholic solu- 
tion. Not more than traces of a residue should remain, 
and when this is moistened with alcohol, and ignited, the 
flame should not show a red tint. 

Test for alkalies: Dissolve 5 Gm. of the salt in diluted 
hydrochloric acid, which must result in a clear solution. 
Dilute this to 150 C.c, heat to boiling, precipitate com- 
pletely with sulphuric acid, filter after twelve hours, 
and evaporate the filtrate to dryness in a platinum cap- 
sule. Not more than traces of a residue should remain. 

Test for metals: A solution of the salt in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (1 : 20) is not affected by hydrosulphuric acid, 
or by ammonia and sulphide of ammonium. 

Test for other barium salts: On adding to a solution 
(1 in 20) of the salt in diluted nitric acid some nitrate of 
silver, not more than a faint opalescence should occur. 
On dissolving 1 Gm. of the salt in dilute acetic acid, 
adding 1 drop of indigo solution and a few C.c. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, the color should not be discharged. 

19. Barii Chloridurn purisaimum. 

Test for alkalies: Dissolve 6 Gm. of the salt in 150 C.c. 
of water, heat to boiling, precipitate the barium with sul- 
phuric acid, filter after twelve hours, and evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness in a platinum capsule. Not .more than 
traces of residue should remain. ,, ^ 

Note,— It the residue is to be determined quantitatively, 
a larger amount of the salt is to be used, and at the same 
time a determination of the residue left by the water and 
acid (without barium) is made. The author states that 
20 Gm. of the salt were found to yield 0.04 Gm. of residue, 
which gave a strong reaction for potassium. 

Since the ordinary course of analysis often requires that 
alkalies must be looked for in the filtrate obtained after 
determining sulphuric acid, it is necessary to use a chlo- 
ride of barium which is entirely free from alkali. The 
author states that he is at present engaged in producing 
such a salt. 

Test for metals: The solution (1 : 20), when treated with 
ammonia and sulphide of ammonium, undergoes no altera- 
tion, nor is the solution (1 : 20), slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, affected by hydrosulphuric acid. 

^o^e.— Commercial chloride of barium frequently con- 
tains heavy metals (lead). ™, ^,. « . 

Test for chlorate of potassium: The author, having met 
jnth this contamination, directs the following method of 
testing: Triturate 2 Gm., mix them in a test-tube with 
10 C.c. of strong hydrochloric acid, and warm gently. 
Neither the crystals or powder, nor the solution should 
acquire a yellow tint. 

20. Barii Hydroxicum cryst, puriaaimum. 

'* Pure white crystals which are soluble in water, leav- 
ing but attle carbonate of barium behind. " 
iVbte.— Sometimes yellowish crystals are sold as pu- 

riss ** 

Test for chlorides : A solution (1: 30) of the oxide in di- 
lute nitric acid is not affected by nitrate of silver. 

21. Bismuthi Oxidum Hydratum puriasimum. 

Test for arsenic: Boil 1 Gm. of the salt with 10 Gm. of 
sulphuric acid, until the nitric acid has been completely 
expelled. Then test the liquid in Marsh's apparatus. 
Alter half an hour's slow passage of gas no arsenical mir- 
ror should appear. , .^, _ _ 

Test for lead : Shake i Gm. of the salt with a few drops 
of nitric and 25 C.c. of dilute sulphuric acid. A clear so- 
lution must result. 

22. Calcii CfUoridum cryatalliaatum. 

Test for foreign metals and sulphuric acid : The aqueous 
solution (1 : 5) is neutral, and is not affected either by sul- 
phide of ammonium, or by addition of hydrochlonc a^id 
and sulphuretted hydrogen water. On adding to the solu- 
tion (1 -20) some chloride of barium and a few drops ot hy- 
drochloric acid, no change should become visible withm 

^^Th^salt should be completely soluble in 10 parts of abao- 

lute alcohol. . - -. « 
On boiling 2 Gm. with solution of soda, no vapor ot 
ammonia (recognizable by moistened curcuma paper) 
should be given off. On adding lime water to the aqueous 
solution (1:50), no change should be produced even on 
longer standing, and addition of ammonia should produce 
no turbidity (absence of barium). 
28 Calcii Sulphaa purua prcEcipitatua. 
On gently heating 2 Gm. with 10 C.c, of hydrochloric 
acid and 100 C.c. of water, a clear solution should result 
which is not altered by adding ammonia and sulphide ot 
rmmonium, and heatmg. On precipitating this so^^^^^ 
with oxalate of ammonium and filtering, the filtrate, on 
being evaporated and ignited in a platinum capsule, leaves 
not more than very minute tra ces ot residue. 

"■•Abstract from Krauch, Dr. C, " Die Prftfung der chemischen Reagentien 
auf Heinholt." 8vo. Darmstadt, IfiftJ, 



24. Cupri Oxidum purum ponderoaum. 

Dense, heavy, deep-black, finely granular powder. 

On heating 100 Gm. and passing air over it, no acid va- 
pors should be given off. If 2 Gm. are dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, and the solution diluted to 100 C.c, it should 
be almost clear. After precipitating with hydrosulphuric 
acid, the filtrate should leave not more than a slight resi- 
due (a little iron). A solution (1 in 50) of the oxide in hy- 
drochloric acid should not be rendered turbid by chloride 
of barium or sulphuric acid. On heating 20 Gm. with 50 
C.c. of water upon a water-bath, pouring off the water, 
and evaporating, no weighable residue should remain. 

25. Cupri Sulphaa puriasimvs cryataUiaattia, 

On dissolving 2 Gm. of the salt in 20 C.c. of water, pre- 
cipitating with hydrosulphuric acid, filtering, evaporating 
the filtrate and igniting, not more than traces ot residue 
should remain. 

Note.— From 20 Gm. of the ssJt, the author obtained 
0.014 Gm., that is, about 0.07^ of residue.' 

26. Diphenylaminum purum. 

A solution of 0.1 Gm. in 20 C.c. of pure cbncentrated 
sulphuric acid should yield a colorless or only very f cuntly 
yellowish solution. The melting point of the crystals is 
54'C. • 

27. Ferri Sulphidum, 

Sulphide of iron always contains traces of arsenic. 
Hence various methods have been proposed for obtaining 
hydrosulphuric acid gas absolutely free from arsenic. 
Thus the following have been recommended as sources of 
the ^as, in place of sulphide of iron: Sulphide of barium, 
sulpnide of calcium ; solutions of barium, calcium, or mag- 
nesium sulphydrate; artificially prepared pure sulphide 
of iron, sulphide of zinc in pencils, etc., etc. 

According to Von der Piordten, all arsenic may be re- 
moved from the gas^liminated out of the ordinary sul- 
phide of iron by passing the gas over heated sulphide of 
pQtassium. 

28. Ferri Sulphaa puriaaimua. 

If an aqueous solution (1 in 25) of the salt is heated to 
boiling, oxidized with nj^tric acid, under addition of a little 
hydrochloric acid, then mixed with an excess of ammonia 
to precipitate the iron, the filtrate should give no reaction 
for zinc when tested with sulphide of ammonium, nor 
should another portion of it, when supersaturated with 
acetic acid and tested with f errocy anide of potassium, yield 
a brownish-red precipitate (presence of copper.) 

29. Hydrargyri Chloridum Corroaivum puriaaimum. 
Aside from the usual tests of purity, ^iven by the phar- 

macopodia, the complete solubility of the salt should be 
ascertained. Lenz has pointed out that the commercial 
sublimate, when dissolved, often leaves behind a consider- 
ab^ insoluble residue. 



30. 
Muriate. 
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Hydrochloraa (Hydroxylamine 



This salt, which is in clear, colorless crystals, should 
form a clear solution with absolute alcohol. The alcoholic 
solution, when treated with platinic chloride, yields no 
precipitate (difference from and absence of ammonium 
ssJts). 

Note. The^uthor states that he often found chloride of 
ammonium in the commercial ssJt. 

31. lodum reaublimatum puriaaimum. 

On heating 2 Gm., no residue should remain. In other 
respects the author refers to pharmacopoBial tests. 

When iodine is to be re -sublimed for analytical purposes, 
this is best done by mixing it with iodide of potassium, 
then cautiously subliming, and immediately fiUing the 
product into small vials, which must be well closed. 

32. Potcuaii Chloraa puriaaimua. 

Aside from pharmacopceial tests, the author points out 
that lead has once been found in the salt by Hilger, and 
arsenic by B. Otto. Therefore, if the salt is to be used 
for destroying organic matter in toxicological investi^- 
tions, the absence of these contaminations must be in- 
sured. 

33. Potaaaa. 

Three sorts of caustic potassa are used in analytical 
laboratories: 

a. Thepureat, called '' Potassa purissima'' (on imported 
bottles labelled: *'Kalium hydricum purissimum," or 
**Kali hydricum e Kalio sulphurico et Baryta hydrica 
paratum"). 

b. Second quality: ** Potassa pura^Hon imported bottles: 
*• Kalium hydricum purum," or *' Kali hydncum cdcohole 
depuratum "). 

c. Third quality: '* Potassa depurata" (on imported 
bottles: '* Kalium hydricum depuratum ''). 

The author has given the characteristics of each of these 
sorts in great detail. As there exists much confusion re- 
gajtling the relative degree of purity claimed for or pos- 
sessed by these products, we quote the author^s text in tull. 

33, a. Potaaaa Puriaaima. White, crystalline pieces. 

Solubility and absence of alumina: 10 Gm. should give a 
clear and colorless solution with 20 C.c. of water. On super- 
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saturatiiig this soliition with acetic add, adding a slight 
excess of ammonia, diluting to 100 Cc, heating half an 
hour in a heaker on a wateivhath until onlv a faint odor 
of ammonia is perceptihle, and setting aside for several 
hours at the ordinary temperature, no flocculi or preci- 
X>itate should make their appearance. Should the applica^ 
uon of heat have completely expelled all free ammonia, a 
few drops of this i^ould be adaed, before the liquid is set 
aside. 

The author has found in what professed to be this 
quality of potassa, not only alumina, but also sulphurio 
add and biuryta. 

On adding to portions of the faintly alkaline solution, 
obtained as above, oxalate of ammonium and sulphide of 
ammonium, no change should occur (abs. of calcium and 
heavy metals). 

If 6 Om. are dissolved in dilute hydrochloric add, the 
solution evaporated, the residue dried for half an hour at 
100' C. and dissolved in 250 C.c. of water, with a little 
hydrochloric add, l^e resulting solution should be clear 
(abs. of silica). 

An aqueous solution (1 : 20) acidulated with nitric add is 
at most rendered only faintly opalescent by nitrate of 
silver (limit of chloride). 

On difisolvine 2 Gm. m 10 C.c. of water, supersaturating 
with dilute sulphuric add, adding a drop of indiffo solu- 
tion diluted with twice its volume of water, ana after- 
wards 10 C.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, the blue 
tint should remain unchanged even on prolonged standing 
(abs. of nitric add). 

Another method to detect nitric add is as follows : Dis- 
solve SO Gm. of the potassa in 200 C.c. of water in a flask 
of t^e capadty of about 600 C.c, and add 600 Gm. of 
powdered zinc free from arsenic, and some reduced iron. 
Connect the flask with a receiver containing about 10 C.c. 
of very dilute sulphuric acid (from 1 part of sulphuric 
acid diluted with 100 parts of water), allow to stand a few 
hours, and then distil with a small flame, so as to obtain 
about 16 C.c. of distillate in 46 minutes. Now render the 
liquid in the receiver slighUv alkaline with purest potassa 
[previoucdy ascertained to oe free from nitric acid], and 
then add about 2 Cc. of Neseler's reagent, which must not 
produce more than a yellow tint or faint doudinees, but 
no dedded browmsh-red precipitate, such as would render 
the liquid opaque when viewed in a layer of about 6 centi- 
meters in deptn. 

Note. — ^The remarks made under Addum Sulph. puris- 
siinum (see April number, page 72) on tests for nitric acid, 
apply here also. Only it should be noted that the indigo 
test is not as satisfactory in the case of caustic alkalies. 
For this reason, the author has devised another method, 
in which any nitric add present is converted into am- 
monia. When executed as described above, it will easily 
detect as little as 1 Mg. (and even less) of absolute nitric 
add in 26 Gm. of caustic potassa or soda. Samples pre- 
pared by the author on purpose from 86 Gm. of the pure 
alkali and 1 Mg. of nimc add, yielded a fluid which 
developed imm^iately a strong browmsh-red cloudiness 
and predpitate, rendering the hquid opaque. A yellow tint 
or ftont cloudiness, on the other nand, must be permitted, 
since this is often obtained even in a blank experiment 
(without alkali) on merely boiling water with rinc and 
iron. Indeed, it is always advisable to make a blank test 
besides the real one upon the substance itself. [This advice 
of the author is qmte appropriate. It should be applied 
also to the indigo test for nitric acid. Indeed, analysts 
usually make duplicate tests, one upon water known to be 
pure, and the other upon the particular water to be ex- 
amined.] 

Commercial caustic alkalies are often contaminated 
with more or less of nitrite or nitrate (up to several per 
cent). If the amount of acid is to be determined qtiantita- 
tively, the same reduction method as above described is 
used, but alcohol is used in the flask, and a known quan- 
tity of volumetric sulphuric add is put in the recdver. 
After the distillation is finished, the amount of unsaturated 
acid is ascertained by titration. 

On dissolving 6 Gm. of the potassa in 26 Gm. of 90^ al- 
cohol, a dear and colorless solution should result (abs. of 
carbonic acid). This test would also reveal the presence of 
other impurities, such as chlorides, and colormg matters 
due to bad management in the manufacture. 

If 5 Gm. are dissolved in water, the solution strongly 
supersaturated with nitric add, and a nitric acid solution 
of molybdate of ammonium added, no precipitate should 
appear, after settiujp^ the mixture aside lor two hours in a 
warm place (abs. of phosphoric add). 
33 b. Potcutsa pura. Potassa Alcohole depurata. 
White, crystalline lumps or sticks. 
10 Gm. should give a clear, colorless solution with 40 
C.c. of water. On diluting this to 1(X) C.c, supersaturating 
with acetic add, and adding an excess of ammonia, no 
flocculi of alumina should separate within 5 minutes, nor 
should oxalate or sulphide of ammonium cause any tur- 
bidity. Only after standing some time may a predpitate 
of alumina appear. 

Nitric and Sulphuric Acids, as well as Chlorides, must 
oe absent Test the same as under No. 33 a. 

On dissolving 6 Gm. in dilute hydrochloric acid, evap- 
orating, drying the residue at 100* C, and re-dissolving in 



160 C.c. of water, the resulting solution should not be 
more than slightly turbid (limit of silica). 

If 2 Gm. of this potassa are dissolved in 10 C.c. of water, 
and the solution poured into a mixture of 8 C.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid (sp. gr. 1.120) and 8 C.c. of water, no effer- 
vescence should occur (abs. of carbonate). 

83 o. Potassa depurata. 

White, crystalline lumps or sticks. 

The aqueous solution should be clear and colorless. 

Test for nitric acid: If 2 Gm. are dissolved in 10 C.c. of 
water, the solution supersaturated with sulphuric acid, 
then 1 drop of indigo solution diluted with twice its volume 
of water, and afterwards 10 C.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid added, the bluish color should not be discharged. 

Absence of carbonate is determined as under 33 d. 

Abfe.— This qualitv of potassa contains usually about 1^ 
of chloride, also a little silicic acid and alumina. A solu- 
tion of 6 Gm. in 100 C.c. of water, when supersaturated 
with hydrochloric acid, and afterwards with ammonia, at 
once separates flocculi of alumina. 

(To be ooDtinned.) 

Improved Method of Assaying Merourio Chloride in 
Antiseptic Dressings. 

Prof. Beokurts publishes (in Pharm. Centralhalle) an 
improved method tor determining the quantity of mer- 
curic chloride in antiseptic dressings, based upon a pro- 
cess formerly recommended by him, but which was sub- 
sequently found not to be applicable in all cases, owing to 
the presence, in some dressings, of certain interfenng 
substances. The new process is as follows : 

Put 20 Gm. of the sublimated gauze (cut into strips) or 
of the sublimated cotton into a 1,000 C.c. flask, together 
with 0.6 Gm. of sodium chloride and 260 C.c. of warm 
water. Carefully drive out all air-bubbles, allow to cool, 
and then add enough distilled water to make 1 liter. 
Shake the mixture thoroughly [which is evidently in- 
tended to be done so that as little air can mix with the 
liquid as possible], and filter off 600 C.c, or more exactly 
493 C.c, if the spec. grav. of the cotton fabric is taken 
into consideration, being assumed to be 1.400, and there- 
fore displadng water in the proportion of 10 to 7. Mix 
the filtrate in a flask with 0.2 Gm. of ferrous sulphate, 
then with solution of soda to alkaline reaction, and lasUy 
with diluted sulphuric acid to faintly acid reaction. Now 
add to the mixture, which has been rendered turbid by 
the separation of calomel, enough of a y^^ volumetric 
solution of iodine to make it contain a small excess of 
iodine. Immediately add a little gelatinized starch, and 
determine the excess of iodine by retitration with ^ 
volumetric hyx>osulphite tip to the point of discoloration. 
By multiplying the added cubic centimeters of the j^ 
iodine solution, less the number of Cc. of hvposulphite, 
with 0.00271, a product will be obtained which represents 
the amount of mercuric chloride in 10 Gm. of the dressing. 

The author's analytical proofs of the reliability of this 
method are very satisfactory. —After Pharm. Centrolh., 
No. 12. 

The Preparation of Salioylate of Mercury- 

The following method for preparing salicylate of mer- 
cury (mercuric) has been devised by Dr. E. Fieezczek, of 
Konigsberg: 

Dissolve 27 parts of corrosive sublimate in 640 parts of 
lukewarm water, allow to cool to about 15* C, filter the 
solution, and add the filtrate, cdowly and imder stirring, 
to a cold mixture of 81 parts of solution of soda (sp. gr. 
1.160), and 200 parts of water [or, simply, a solution ofl2 
parts of pure caustic soda in 268 parts of water]. After 
the oxide has deposited, it is washed with cold water, iirst 
by decantation, and fi^rwards upon a filter, until the 
washing cease to give a reaction oi chlorine. It is then, 
while still pulpy, tiunsferred to a flask, and agitated with 
enough water to mc^e a thin fluid mixture, to which 16 
parts of salicvlic acid are then added. The whole is well 
mixed, and the flask heated upon a boiling water-bat^ 
After a very short time the contents of the flask, if con- 
stantly kept in motion by rotation, will acquire a white 
tint, owing to the change of the yellow oxide of mercury 
to white salicylate. It is important to keep tiie mixture 
in constant motion, so that no partides of mercuric oxide 
may be imbedded in lumps of salicylate. 

when the salicvlate has been completely formed, it is 
transferred to a filter and washed with warm water to 
remove the excess of salicylic acid. Washing is inters 
runted when th^ water ceases to have an acid reaction. 

When dried at a moderate heat the compound appears 
as a white, amorphous powder, which when dimised 
through water containing a few drops of soda solution 
[the author does not give any relative proportions between 
the quantitv of the salt and soda] forms a perfectly dear 
solution. Hydrochloric acid produces in the latter a gdar 
tinous predpitate. 

The author obtained from the salt, on analysis, 69.16 per 
cent of mercury. This shows the salt to have a basic char- 
acter^ and to have the composition HgCTH40|. 
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Density: Speoiflo Graiity. 



The following is a portion of a paper read by H. Droop 
Richmond at a recent meeting oc the Society of Public 
Analysts on ** Density" [we have extended the title], and 
published in Tfie Analyst (April, 1889) : 

When we talk of the density of a body, we mean the 
mass of a unit of volume of that body, or, as the unit of 
mass has been fixed at 1 Gm. and the imit of volume at 1 
cubic centimeter, the number of Gm. in 1 cubic centi- 
meter; thence it follows that density is not a relative but 
an absolute property. Notwithstanding that the cubic 
centimeter has been fixed as the volimieof 1 Gm. of water 
at 4'' C. (the point of maximum density), a custom has 
sprung up of assumine that an instrument for taking 
density graduated to hold x Gm. of water at 15' C, 15.5 , 
or 16' C. (as the case may be), holds x cubic centimeters; 
this arbitrary creation of units of volume, besides being 
clearly wrong, is liable to create confusion, and renders 
the expression of results uncertain, which imcertainty is 
not removed entirely by the use of such an illogicsJ ex- 
pression as '*the density at 15° compared with water at 
the same temperature. " To compare an absolute quantity 
is absurd; this uncertaintv is much less, however, than 
that caused by errors of observation, many of which are 
not even noticed, much less corrected. 

I do not propose to discuss the taking of densities of 
either gases or solids, on account of the special methods 
and precautions against errors, which are so well known 
in the case of gases, and of the comparative unimportance 
attaching to the determination of the densities of solids; 
my remarks must therefore be taken as applying to liquids 
omy. 

We use practically three methods for determining the 
densities of liquids: 1. By hydrometers. 2. By the mea- 
surement of the loss of weight of a solid in a liquid—^, a., 
the Westphal balance and the torsion balance. 3. By the 
determination dt the mass of known volume— e. g., the 
pyknometer. 

1. Hydrometera.— The faults of these instruments con- 
sist in errors introduced by the cohesion of the liquid to 
the material of which the instrument is made, which ren- 
ders it difficult to read off the exact point which is at the 
level of the surface of the liquid ; as also the volume of the 
portion ioomersed is determined in part by the cohesion, 
it follows that hydrometers do not give the same reading 
in different liquids, whose density may be the same, if the 
viscosity is different. Another error is caused by expan- 
sion by neat, if the hydrometer is used at a different tem- 
perature than that tor which it was graduated. Their 
merit consists in speed, and if they are graduated for use 
in one particular liquid and at a pretty constant temper- 
ature, lairly exact results are obtainable (within 0.0005). 

2. Instruments which measure loss of weight in a 
liquid.— 01 these the Westphal balance is the most impor- 
tant and widely used, and is extremely quick and con- 
venient, where great accuracy is not required, though 
open to grave errors. Its faults are the errors due to co- 
hesion (very slight) ; to the difference between true weight 
and apparent weight in air; to the condensed film of air 
on the plummet^ which is, however, removed on immer- 
sion in most liquids; to the unequal expansion of plummet 
and. liquid of which the density is to be taken at any other 
temperature than that for which the instrument is set 
and of the arms of the balance ; to the wire or thread used 
to suspend the plummet (usually reduced to a minimum 
by the use of a ve^fine thread) ; and to the imperfections 
in the balance (often larRe in those commonly in use). 
Many of these errors may be neglected in ordinary work • 
for instance, those due to cohesion, unless the fluid is very 
viscous ; to difference between true weight and apparent 
weight in air, if the substance has a density near 1 • to 
the condensed film of air ; to the use of a wire or thread ; 
and to the expansion of the arms. It is in the construc- 
tion that the Westphal balance chiefly errs, one error 
having been pointed out by Allen (Analyst, 1889, p. 11) in 
the len^ of the intervals between the divisions. The 
beam of the Westphal balance is usually made 10 centi- 
meters in length, so that to insure absolute accuracy the 
intervals should be 1 centimeter apart, within -pj^ of a 
millimeter, an amount of accuracy which it is not easy to 
attain in practice, and which may easily be diminished by 
wear. Another error is introduced in the hook riding on 
a knife edge^ from which the plummet hangs; if the posi- 
tion of this IS changed, as it must necessarily often be, a 
difference in the reading may be observed, amounting 
sometimes to .001. Another error may occur from one of 
the riders not sitting absolutely exactly in its place, but 
inclined to one end of the beam or the other; this error 
may amount to as much as .0005. The error introduced 
by the expansion of the plummet is, of course, obvious, 
and should be aUowed for by noticing the difference be- 
tween the actual density of water at various temperatures 
and the indicated density. Unless this is done, determi- 
nations made at higher temperatures are only relative, 
and cannot even be compared with those obtained by an- 
other instrument, unless the coefficient of expansion of the 
material of which the two plummets are made is the same. 
An inconvenience is felt if the density of a liquid is to be 
taken at a temperature differing from the temperature at 
which it is, a comparatively large bulk of liquid having to 



be warmed or cooled, as the case may be. I should fix the 
limit of accuracy of th^ Westphal balance at not much 
less than .0005, although closer duplicate readings are 
often obtained. 

The torsion balance is open to all the faults of the West- 
phal balance, except those due to construction, and, be- 
sides, has the tendency to acquire a slight permanent set, 
and is not to be recommended except for rough density 
determinations. 

3. Instruments in which the mass of known value is taken^ 
or pyknometers.—TheBe are practically two in number, the 
specific-gravity bottle and tne Sprengel tube and its modi- 
fications, neither of which presents any real advantage over 
the other. It is perhaps rather easier to adjust the temper- 
ature of the liquid in the Sprengel tube, but, on the other 
hand, the Sprengel tube is more liable to lose weight than 
the bottle, when in constant use. The errors, all of which 
can be readily allowed for, are the following: those intro- 
duced by the condensed film of air, both inside and out- 
side; by the difference between true weight cmd apparent 
weight in air; and by the expansion of the glass or other 
materia] of which the instrument is made. The most dif- 
ficult to allow for is the condensed film of air, which I 
consequently try to eliminate as far as possible by the fol- 
lowing plan: dry the bottle or tube by heating it and 
passing a current of dry air through it (of course, remov- 
ing the thermometer if the temperature is higher than the 
highest it will bear), cool by pouring a current of cold 
water on the outside, wipe dry, and weigh at once; dupli- 
cate weighings very rarely differ by as much as .0005 
Gm. I then fill with distilled water freshly boiled in a 
platinum vessel, adjust the temperature accurately to 4" 
C., wipe dry, and weigh at once. The increase of weight 
in Gm., corrected for the volume of displaced air, will 
give the number of cubic centimeters the bottle or tube 
will hold. The difference between duplicate weighings 
should not exceed .0005 Gm. ; the difference between the 
capacity at 4° and the weight (corrected) of water in 
Gm. held by the bottle or tube held at any other tempera- 
ture, divided by the density of water at that temperature, 
will give the increase of capacity due to expansion of the 
elass or other material of which the bottle or tube is made. 
A table of capacities at various temperatures, and a for- 
mula for the expansion, may easily be made of it for each 
instrument. 

TABLE OP DENSITIES OP WATER. 
(Oompiled from the results of Pierre, Despretz, and Kopp.) 



Temp. 0. 


Densitj. 


Tfemp. C. 


Density. 


0" 


.99988 
1.00000 
.99976 
.99910 
.99826 
.99575 
.99818 


40"* 


.99237 


4« 


50"* 


.98817 


10* 


60"* 

70'* 

80'... 

90' 


.9884S 


16.5«(60' F.) 

20- 

80* 


.97794 
.97198 
.96561 


87.8- (100° F.) 


100° 


.95^65 







The determination of densities at higher temperatures 
than 15.5° is usually only required for bodies that are solid 
at that temperature, such as butter and other fats; Muter 
proposed to do this at 100" F. (37.8° C), and graduated his 
instruments with water at the same temperature, and gave 
to these determinations the name of *' actual density," an 
unfortunate name, as they were really the actual densities 
divided by the density of water at that temperature. 
These, however, were good determinations, as there could 
be no mists^e as to what they really were. Three years 
ago Eetcourt proposed to take the density of fats at 100° 
C. by the Westphal balance, a plan which has become 
rather general among English analysts, but is a distinct 
falling off from Muter's method, because the expansion, 
which is not usually allowed for, js enormously increased 
at that temperature ; and, moreover, the temperature is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain, as the boilini^ point of 
water depends on the pressure of the air. I do not con- 
sider that the results obtained by two analysts taking 
their densities thus are comparable within 0.002; the only 
advants^ which this method has over the other is, that 
beeswax and camauba-wax are liquid at 100° C. while 
solid at 100° F. In the regulations for analysis for the 
State of Colorado, it is laid aown that the densities of fats 
shall be taken at 40* C, which seems to me the most con- 
venient temperature, now that the centigrade scale is in 
general use, and I think that we may expect, if the pre- 
cautions I have drawn attention to are taken, that two 
analysts should not differ by more than 0.0002 or 0.0003. 

There are two minor precautions I should wish to draw 
the attention of analysts to: first, to allow a sufficient 
time (when using the bottle or tube) for the liquid to con- 
tract to its full amount; alcohol contracts very quickly, 
glycerin very much more slowly, while, as an extreme 
case, Perkin has recorded a mixture of aldehyde and 
water CaHiO+HiO which took several hours (J. Cfiem. 
Soc.j 1887, p. 817) ; the other precaution is to use an accu- 
rate thermometer, the great majority of low-priced ther- 
mometers being sensibly wrong. 
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In conclusion, I would recommend that all densities 
shoidd be the weight (mass) of the substance in the cubic 
centimeter, that the density of liquids should be taken at 
15** C, and of fats at 40". A symbol, such as D^ j- , mean- 
ing density at 15% and D^om at 40% might be advantage- 
ously adopted. 

The PharmaoopcBial Teste of Iodide of Potassium. 

Ths PhlEurmacopceia Committee of the Oerman Pharma- 
ceutical Association proposes several modifications in the 
officinal characterization of this salt, which will render 
the tests, on the one hand, more rigorous and exact, and, 
on the other hand, within the limits of the manufactu- 
rer's possibilities. We first give the proposed pharmaco- 
poeia! text, in which the alterations of the text of Pharm. 
Germ. II. are inclosed in quotation marks, and after- 
wards the commentary. 

KcUium Jodatum. 

White, cubical crystals, not absorbing moisture when 
exposed to air, having a sharply saline and afterwards 
bittOT taste, soluble in 0.75 parts of water and in 12 parts 
of alcohol. The aqueous solution, mixed with a little 
chlorine water, and shaken with chloroform, colors the 
latter violet. When mixed with tartaric acid, it yields, 
upon standing for a short time, a white, crystalline pre- 
cipitate. 

When heated in a loop of platinum wire, the salt should 
imi>art to the flame a tint which is violet from the begin- 
ning. When laid upon moistened red litmus paper, it 
should not at once color the latter violet-blue. 

'* A freshly prepared solution of the salt with 20 parts of 
previously boilea water, when mixed with solution of 
starch and diluted sulphuric acid, should not at once as- 
sume a blue color.'' If a brisk evolution of gas is pro- 
duced by means of zinc and '' diluted " hydrocnloric acid 
[contained in a flask], and a solution ot the salt mixed 
with gelatinized starch is added, it ^should not acquire a 
blue tint; ''and the generated gas shall not imi>art a 
brown or black color to paper moistened with solution of 
acetate of lead." 

The aqueous solution of the salt (1 in 20) shoiild '' not at 
once" be altered. When treated with a granule of fer- 
rous sulphate, a drop of solution of ferric chloride, and 
some solution of soda, with gentle heating, the solution 
should not acquire a blue color on being supersaturated 
with hydrocnloric acid. 

Solution of hydrosuiphuric acid shoiild not alter the 
aqueous solution (1 in 20) [of the salt]. 

On dissolving 0.2 Qm. of iodide ot potassium in 2 C.c. 
of water of ammonia, and precipitating, under agitation, 
with 13 C.c. of one-tenth normal solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, the flltrate, when supersaturated with nitric acid, 
should not be rendered completely non-transparent within 
ten minutes, *' nor should it acquire a dark color." 

To be carefvUy preserved. 

Commentary.— '£h& methods of applying the test have 
been modifled in several directions. On tne other hand, 
it appeared to be superfluous, in the ignition test, to direct 
that the salt should be used in a powdered condition, since 
this is the usual way. It was also deemed unnecessary to 
state that, for all tests, several crystals of different sizes 
should be reduced, together, to a coarse powder. For the 
same reason, it was omitted to direct '' oroken crystals " 
of the salt in the test with moistened litmus paper, since the 
salt may also be used in a powdered condition. To test 
the salt for the presence of carbonates by means of phenol- 
phthalein was not deemed advisable, as the test is too 
rigorous. 

In the test for iodate several precautions have to be ob- 
served. According to the investigations of Miihe and 
Beckurts (1887), the carbonic acid contained in water 
which has been exposed to air, exercises a decomposing 
action upon the solutions of alkali iodides, setting iodine 
free. Hence a solution of iodide of potassium prepared 
with water containing air. and carbonic acid, when mixed 
with gelatinized starcn and dilute sulphuric acid, usually 
turns bluish after a short time without the tint being due 
to iodic acid. But if the solution is prepared with previ- 
ously boiled water, and if the starch and acid are then 
immediately added, no blue tint is produced, if the salt 
was pure. The tint is developed gradually, by exposing 
the mixture to air, in consequence of the absorption of 
oxygen from the latter. It is, of course, of importance to 
test the solution immediately after having oeen made 
with air-free water, otherwise the advantage gained by 
the use of the latter would be lost. 

It is unadvisable to combine the test for iodate with the 
subsequent one for nitrate, since the evolution of gas 
would generally be too feeble. It is much preferable to 
generate hydrogen, in a separate test-tube, by means of a 
piece of zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, and then to add 
the solution of the salt mixed with gelatinized starch, or 
else the previously prepared acid solution (provided the 
blue color failed to appear). It is particularly to be ob- 
served that diluted hydrochloric acid (Ph. Oerm. II., sp. 
gr. 1061) be used, since the strong acid produces a blue 
color, even in the case of the purest iodide of potassium. 

The hydrogen gas developed by the last-named reaction 
is to be tested by means of acetate of lead paper* If this 



acquires, after a short time, a brownish to black tint, this 
shows the presence of hydrosuiphuric acid, caused by the 
contamination of the iodide with some sulphite or hypo- 
sulphite. These impurities which are [sometimes] adoed 
to cover the presence of iodate, will betray their presence 
hj the above test, even if only very minute in quantitjr. 
Hyposulphites are also discovered by the last test given m 
tbe above description of the salt, namely, that with nitrate 
of silver (for presence of chlorine). The final filtrate, 
separated from the chloride of silver, when acidulated, 
will become black— if a hyposulphite had been present — 
due to the separation of sulphide of silver. Sulphites, 
however, are not detected by this test. 
Pharm. Oerm. II. directs the salt to be tested for sul- 

Shate by mixing 20 C.c. of the solution (1 in 20) with 10 
rope of solution of nitrate of barium, whereby no turbidity 
should be produced within five minutes. Almost the same 
object is attained by directing that turbidity should not be 

§ reduced *• * at once. " The latter direction saves time, and 
oes not introduce rigid conditions of time, exact mea- 
sures, etc. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.— As we are perfectly familiar 
with the language and phraseology of the German Phar- 
macopoeia, we can scarcely be accused of speaking from 
misunderstanding when we assert that the construction 
and wording of the text of this work leave much to be de- 
sired. We refer to the uniformity of treatment and to the 
syntax. There is evidently a desire to construct the text 
in a flowing, sometimes almost rhetoric style, with an evi- 
dent effort to avoid monotonous similarity in the construc- 
tion of passages. There is no flxed uniformity in the 
method of enumerating the phvsical properties of sub- 
stances, such as color, shape, solubiHty, etc., and also in 
other matters, the arrangement being sometimes altered, 
apparently only for the purpose of rendering the sentences 
smoother. This is not the proper place to expatiate on 
this subject. But in our opinion it would be very desira- 
ble if the very excellent contents of the text of this Phar- 
macopoeia, both present and prospective, were clothed in 
language free from any ambigmty, and chosen with a 
view to uniform treatment, irrespective of beauty or 
smoothness of diction, or pleasant cadences of sentences. 
We do not look for this in a law book, such as a pharma- 
copoeia. If we can have it, in addition to logical and uni- 
form treatment of each subject, we will thankfully accept 
it. But rather sacriflce the style than the uniformity and 
thorough perspicuity. 

The Assay of Ipecao. 

Messrs. R. A. C^sipfs and A. Whitby have made a 
stud^r of the methods so far proposed for assaying the 
emetine in ipecac, and they have arrived at the following 
results * 

1. That of the methods yet proposed, the process of 
Lyons with ammoniated ether is to be recommended as 
most fuUy exhausting the drug, at the same time being 
rapid in execution. We, however, prefer to conduct the 
extraction by cold percolation, thereby avoiding so many 
weighings, the exhaustion being fully as complete. 

2. That the ammoniated chloroform of Fliickiger is de- 
cidedly objectionable. 

3. The use of acetic ether alone, acetic ether with one 
per cent of glacial acetic acid, or acetic ether, chloroform 
and glacial acetic acid, is attended with good results; the 
extraction is, perhaps, rather more rapid than by Lyons' 
solvent, and the process works well. It is carried out thus : 

Improved Proceas.--^,^ grammes of ipecacuanha root, 
in flne powder, are introduced into a small glass cylindri- 
cal percolator, about 200 Mm. long, and 11 to 12 Mm. in- 
ternal diameter, very lightly shaken down, and a loose 
plug of cotton-wool placed on the surface of the powders ; 
10 C.c. of the solvent are now poured on and allowed to 
soak through the powder, care being taken to observe if 
any air spaces or channels exist in any portion. When 
the fluid begins to drop from the percolator, the upper 
open end is securely corked to prevent any further flow of 
the liquid, and the whole €illowed to macerate for about 
two hours, or preferably over night. Percolation is then 
proceeded witn until about 60 C.c. of percolate are ob- 
tained, or the root is exhausted; this is the case if six to 
ten drops of the hquid, when evaporated, and the residue, 
dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, give no precipitate with 
Mayer's solution. 

The solution thus obtained is introduced into a separator, 
and washed with four successive quantities of slightly 
acidulated water (about 8 C.c. at a time). The aqueous 
liquid now containing the emetine is washed once more with 
etner while still acid, then rendered alkaline with am- 
monia, and washed three times with 6 C.c. of chloroform. 
The mixed ethereal and chlorof ormic solutions are washed 
once with water, then evaporated in a current of air, and 
dried by exposure over sulphuric acid for some hours. 
The residue is then weighed, dissolved in 20 C.c. of water 
acidulated with six drops of h% (by volume) sulphuric 
acid, in which it shoula be almost entirelv soluble, and 
titrated with Mayer's solution (half strength) in the usual 
manner; 1 C.c. =0.00945 Qm. emetine. 

This is the method we recommend when strictly accu- 
rate results are required, but for general use it is frequently 
of importance to save time, even at a slight loss of aocu- 
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racy. This saving of time may be effected either by dry- 
ing the final residue on a water-bath for one hour only, 
when the amount of alkaloid foimd by titration wHl be 
slightly below the correct percentage, or by dissolving the 
emetine obtained, without previous drying, in dilute acid, 
and titrating; or, finally, oy shaking out the alkaloids 
from the original acetic ether solution by acid water, 
using, however, four washings of only 5 O.c. each (to 
make the final bulk only 20 C.c.) with six drops of 5% 
sulphuric acid in the whole^ warming the solution gently 
to remove dissolved acetic ether, and titrating with 
Mayer's solution. These alternatives have the disad- 
vantage of not iJlowing tvx) results in the same estima- 
tion, which serve as a check upon each other. 

The experiments recorded above were all performed 
upon the same sample of root ; since these were completed, 
further experience of the use of acetic ether by cold per- 
colation has served to increase our confidence in that sol- 
vent, the results being always very close to those by Lyons' 
method; it is of great importance that the dimensions of 
the percolator should be such as described, if the same 
quantity of powder be operated upon. 

Since the adoption of the acetic ether as a solvent, the 
averctge percentage of emetine found in ipecacuanha has 
been considerably higher than when we employed am- 
moniated chloroform, as shown by the following record 
from the laboratory journals : 

By ammoniated chloroform impure alkaloid weighed 
1.60, 1.67, 1.85, 1.62, 1.62. 2.06, 1.82, 1.94, 2.66, 2.66, 2.90, 
2.09; average of 12 samples, 2.00 per cent. 

By alkaloid by titration, 1.16, 0.94, 1.17, 0.94, 0.89, 1.20, 
0.93, 1.23, 1.46, 1.61, 1.76, 1.34; average of 12 samples, 1.21 
per cent. 

By acetic ether, alkaloid by titration, 2.6, 2.6, 2.7, 1.9, 
1.63, 1.86, 1.7, 1.13, 2.18, 1.86, 1.76, 1.80; average of 12 sam 
pies, 1.97 per cent. 

Lastly, it has been stated by Fliicki^er and others that 
the woody portion of ipecacuanha root is practically inert. 
In order to prove the accuracy or otherwise of this state- 
ment, we estimated the amount of emetine in the woody 
column from which the cortical portion had been sep- 
arated: the whole root assayed 2.40 per cent by Lyons' 
method; the wood alone, wmch amounted to about 16 per 
cent of the total weight of the root, 0.8 per cent; that is, 
about 6 per cent of the total emetine present in this ex- 
ample existed in the woody column. — Alter Pharm. Joum., 
March 9th. 

Method of Estimating Tartaric Aoid. 

H. HEmsNHAiN, of Brooklyn, has made a study of the 
so-called Gk^ldenberg's method of estimating tsurtaric acid. 
This method is one of the most commonly used, and has 
been held to give very satisfactory results. It is, however, 
affected by certain defects, which Heidenhain endeavored 
to eliminate. 

Without entering into the details of the preliminary 
investigations, the following facts represent the main re- 
sults, and these facts are practically utilised in the im- 
proved method which will be given below : 

1. Acetate of potassium exercises a decomposing in- 
fluence ui>on bitartrate of potassium. 

2. This influence can be coimteracted by the addition of 
much free acetic acid, a good proportion bein^ 2 parts of 
free acetic acid for every 1 part m combination with po- 
tassium. 

3. In presence of acetate of potassium and excess of ace- 
tic acid, the addition of alcohol causes a very complete 
separation of the bitartrate. The proper proportion of al- 
cohol is 10 parts of alcohol of 96^ for 1 part of the aqueous 
solution. 

Improved Method, 

[In the text here given, 1.88 Qm. of bitartrate are di- 
rected to be taken. It makes, of course, no difference 
whether the salt is pure or not, because whatever tar- 
taric acid is contained in it will finally come out as a bi- 
tartrate. According to the author^ the loss is only 0.2 to 
0.1 per cent of the full amount of bitartrate that can pos- 
sibly be obtained.] 

Make a solution of 1.88 Om. of the bitartrate, and 1.26 
Gm. of carbonate of potassium, in a tared porcelain cap- 
sule. Bring it to a volume of 60 C.c, add 1.6 C.c. of gla- 
cial acetic acid, mix carefully, and evaporate imtil the 
contents amount to 10 Gm. Redissolve any dry crust on 
the sides of the capsule in the liquid contents, add 3 C.c. of 
glacial acetic acid^ stir well, and allow to cool. Now add 
100 C.c. of alcohol of 90^, stir thoroughly for a few min- 
utes, allow to stand half an hour, filter, and wash once 
by decantation with alcohol, taking care that as little of 
the precipitate as possible be transferred to the filter. 
Cover the funnel, after the liquid has drained off, and 
close its outlet [to prevent the paper from becoming en- 
tirely dry while re- working the precipitate in the capsule]. 

Now dissolve the precipitate with hot water, add 1.6 
C.c. of glacial acetic acid, again evaporate, preventingthe 
formation of a permanent crust, to 10 Gm., and remove 
from the water-bath. Add 1.6 C.c. more of glacial acetic 
acid, mix thoroughly, and allow to cool. I^en add 100 
C.c. of alcohol of 96^. also 0.6 C.c. of a solution containing 
200 C.c. of acetate of potassium, and 260 C.c. of glacial 



acetic acid in one liter, stir well during five minutes, al- 
low to stand half an hour, filter through the same filter as 
before, wash with alcohol until the filtrate runs off en- 
tirely neutnd, and then titrat<e with jV normal volumetric 
solution of potassa. 

The author appends some practical hints, from which 
we select the following: 

Since bitartrate of potassium is notably soluble in 
weaker alcohoL it is necessary to prevent the evaporatioix 
of the alcohol from the filter as much as possible. It i» 
therefore advisable, after decanting the liquid, to at once 
cover the precipitate with alcohoL and to keep funnel and 
capsule as well covered as possible. Nevertheless, when 
naper filters are used, it is scarcely possible to prevent the 
filfrate from gradually becoming clouded through traoeS' 
of bitartrate. When a Gk>och's filter is used (platinum 
crucible with minute holes in the bottom, and asbestos 
filter), no cloudiness is noticed. 

The washing (with alcohol) must be continued until the* 
filtrate is perfectly neutnd. When paper filters are used,, 
the reaction of the filtrate must be tested while the fun- 
nel is perfectly full. Otherwise, errors may creep in, for 
it is possible that a neutral filtrate may be obtained while 
the filter and funnel is only half full of liquid, while the 
unsubmerged part of the filter may still retain traces of 
acid.—After Zeitach./, anal. Chem., 1888, 704. 

Testing Ether and Ohlorofonn. 

Prof. L. L. ds Koninck, of li^ge, states that even 
•'pure commercial ether " always contains certain impuri- 
ties, particularly orRanic sulphur compounds, which re- 
mam behind as bad smelling residue when the ether is 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously. Such an ether is 
truly called *' sulphuric ether," as it contains free sulphur 
in solution. 

The presence of the latter is quickly and surelv detected, 
by shaking a portion of the ether, in a test-tube, with sl 
drop of pure, orOliahtly lustrous mercury. If but very 
little sulphur is present, the surface of the mercury as- 
sumes merely a dull gray tint. If more is present, the 
whole liquid assumes a grayish or blackish tint from the 
diffusion of sulphide of mercury. 

Prof. Koninck thinks that this test should be added to 
those now prescribed by the pharmacoi>oeias. 

Pure chloroform, in |the cold, does not reduce an alka- 
line solution of permanganate of potassium, but it does so 
in presence of alcohol. Since both potassa and soda gen- 
erallv contain organic impurities, these alkalies cannot 
well be used for the test, it is therefore preferable to dis- 
solve the permanganate in saturated solution of baryta. 
In this case, not a trace of reduction will be noticed. On 
adding this solution to chloroform containing even a trace 
of alcohol, it will at once turn green from the formation 
of potassium manganate.— After Zeitsch. f. ana. Chem. 

[w bile the last-named test for alcohol in chloroform is 
useless for the pharmacopoeial chloroform, which is pur- 
posely directed to contain a small percentage thereof, the 
test will probably be very serviceable for the detection of 
alcohol in eaeenttal oils.— Ed. Am. Db.1 

Bstimation of fron in Water. 

J. CiJtTER Bell communicates the following paper to 
the Joum. of the Soc. of Chem. Industry (March SOtti) : 

In a water case in which I was engaged some months 
since, this question was asked in court: How much iron 
may a river water contain and yet be fit for bleaching 
purposes! An eminent water analyst was in the witness- 
box; he made reply, from 0.1 to 0.2 of a grain to the gal- 
lon. This gentleman could have had no experience in 
bleaching, or he could not have given such an absurd 
statement. I think I may safely assert that no river 
water in the kingdom contains so large a quantity of iron 
as 0.1 of a grain to the gallon, of course chalybeate springs 
excepted, and even if these were to run into a river the 
iron would soon be deposited. The case in which I was 
engaged was where a firm of bleachers brought an action 
against a firm of dyers who were six miles up the river. 
The complaint was that waste dye waters containing iron 
were thrown into the river, and this polluted water found 
its way into the complainant's reservoir. At that time I 
obtained many samples of water from various points of 
the six-mile course, and I analysed several hundred 
samples of water for iron, and in no one case when the 
sample was taken about a mile from the offending works 
could I find an amount of iron equal to 0.1 of a grain to 
the gallon, and I need not say that the quantity found at 
the point named would be infinitesimally small by the 
time it arrived at the complainant's works. The judge 
seemed greatly impressed with' one of the complainant's 
experts, who gravely informed his lordship that when 
the iron was once put into the water, the iron, being inde- 
structible, must of necessity come down to the complain- 
ant's works and do the damage which was alleged. It 
would have been fairer on the part of this witness if he 
had said that the iron in the water at complainant's works 
was no more than is found in the Thames, Severn, or any 
other great river in England, which may vary from one 
part in five millions to one part in seven or ten millions. 

The process I adopted for the estimation of the iron was 
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a very considetable modifLcatiOii of Dr. Camelley^s meth- 
od, of which, he read an account before the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society in 1874. This colori- 
metric method is not new, for a paper was published in 
1871 by H. Bheineck in Dingier' a Potytechnischea Journal, 
on the estimation of iron in liquids used in dye works. 

Seventy O.c. of the water were evaporated to dryness in 
a plflt^Ti^^in dish, the residue gently ignited to bum off or- 
ganic matter. One C.c. of pure nitric acid was then added, 
and allowed to flow over all the residue. The nitric acid 
was evaporated off on the water-bath. The residue was 
jfc gMn moistened, this time with 1 C.c. of a 10-per-cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid, about 5 or 10 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water added, warmed on a water-bath, and the so- 
lution filtered into a 50 C.c. Nessler tube. The filtrate was 
made up to 60 C.c. This 50 C.c. must be poured into 
another 50 C.c. tube containing 1 C.c. of freshly made fer- 
rocyanide solution. To this mixture 1 C.c. dilute nitric 
acid was added; this is then compared with a tube con- 
taining a known weight of iron. ^ 

Standard solution of iron : 1 C.c. =0.001 of iron. 

This is made by taking the purest and finest iron wire, 
dissolving in nitrohydrochlonc acid, evaporating to dry- 
ness, taking up with a lightly acid solution of hydrochlo- 
ric add. I consider this preierable, as it is more stable 
than the sulphate of iron and ammonium. 

Standard terrocyanide: 1 part of salt in 25 parts of 
\\ ater. 

Standard nitric add: 50 C.c. of strong add made up to 
oue liter. 

Standard hydrochloric: 100 C.c. of strong add made up 
to one liter. 

It is absolutely necessary that a blank experiment be 
made with pure distilled water; if a slight blue color is 
obtained, a correction can then be made in estimating the 
iron in the sample of water. 

Kew Method of Examining Alcohol for Aldehyde. 

The previous methods of testing commercial alcohols 
for small quantities of aldehyde and amyl alcohol are only 
qualitative, and they also fail in distinmishing between 
tnese two impurities. C. Girard and X. Eocques have 
succeeded in overcoming these defects by the following 
method: 3 Gm. of the hydrochloride of metaphenylene- 
diamine are dissolved in 200 C.c. of alcohol of 50^, and the 
solution boiled for half an hour with an inverted con- 
denser ; the liquid acquires a yellow color. After cooling 
for half an hour the solution is shaken; if aldehyde be 
present, the color gradually deepens and acquires a fine 
green fluorescence, due to the action of the air. The 
liquid is tiiien rapidly distilled until 125 C.c. have passed 
over, when the distillate will be of 75^ strength. Tne dis- 
tillate is examined for amyl alcohol by Savalle's method, 
which consists in heating to 66** C. with an equal volume 
of sulphuric acid, producmg a brown coloration, the depth 
of which can be compared with that given by known per- 
centages of pure amyl alcohol in alcohol of 75^. The alde- 
hyde compound remains almost entirely in the residue of 
the distillation, whilst the amyl alcohol passes over com- 
pletely with the 125 C.c. The quantity of aldeh;^de is 
estimated by the depth of coloration of the residual liquid. 
— Compt Rsnd. and J. Soc. Chem, Ind. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drti^g.— Metaphenylenediamine is an 
artifidaliy obtained organic base, derived from the phenol 
nucleus (CcHc), by substitution of 2 molecules of amido- 
gen (NHs) for 2 atoms of hydrogen. Its formula, there- 
tore, is CcEU(NHi)s. It is a solid, has strong basic proper- 
ties, and forms salts with acids. 

Borio Add a Natural Constituent of Wine. 

Gbobox Baumbrt makes the surprising announcement 
(Ber. d. D. Chem. Oes., 1888, 3290) that, according to his 
investigations of German as well as Californian wines, 
must, and portions of the vines themselves, boric acid is a 
natural constituent of wine. This had previously been 
announced already by Soltsien and Itipi>er. According to 
Baumert, there is no difficulty in detecting the boric acid 
with turmeric paper in the ash. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— If this statement is correct, the 
analyses of the soils of many vineyards, in which chemists 
did not find any boric add, wiU have to be repeated. It 
is hardly probable that boric add is a necessary or un- 
avoidable constituent of wine, though it may be a frequent 
and accidental one. 

A New Reaction for Urio Add. 

To a very small quantify of uric add, in a porcelain 
evaporating dish, are added two drops of water and one or 
two drops of nitric add or bromine water. This is slowly 
evaporated so thai the reddue has a yellow and not a brick- 
red color. The reddue is then dissolved in two or three 
cubic centimeters of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
mixed with a few drops of commercial benzene, which 
gives a blue color, but changes to a brown as soon as the 
benzene evaporates. On further addition of benzene the 
blue color reappears. This coloration is due to the €u;tion 
of tiiiopheneon alloxan and its derivatives obtained by the 
oxidation of uric acid. Chemically pure benzene gives 
no coloration. — DENiote in Chem. 2!eU. and J. Anal. 
Chem. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



THE present Acting Secretary of the Treasury has 
recently rendered a decision regarding the release of 
alcohol from duty which will, no doubt, be hailed with 
satisfaction by cdl charitable institutions, provided they 
can manage to avail themselves of it. We know that 
applications have in former years been made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of having the 
duty on alcohol used in public hospitals remitted, but 
the decision has always been adversely, because the law 
did not appear to be broad enough to cover this. The 
section of the Revised Statutes of the U. S. relating to this 
subject reads as follows : '* The Secretary of the Treasury 
may grant permits to any incorporated or chartered 
sdeifUific institution or college of learning to withdraw al- 
cohol in specified quantities from bond without payment 
of the internal revenue tax on the same, or on the spirits 
from which the alcohol has been distilled, for the eole 
purpose of preserving specimens of anatomy, physiology, 
or natural history belonging to such institution, or for use 
in its chemical laboratory. Also to any scientific univer- 
sity or college of learning created and constituted such by 
any State or Territory under its laws, though not incorpo- 
rated or chartered.'' This section has now been inter- 
preted by the Acting Secretary of the Treasury to cover 
also the following uses of alcohol in hospitals : 1. In the^ 
manufacture, in the laboratory, of tinctures, liniments,, 
and other pharmaceutical preparations for use in the« 
honntal wards and in the out-patient department. 2. As- 
a lotion for bathing the afflicted parts of the patients* 
under treatment in the hospital and out-patient depart- 
ment. 3. As an antiseptic wash by the surgeons before* 
and after operations in both depeurtmente. 4. As an anti- 
septic solution for cleansing surgical instruments. 5. AJb< 
an antiseptic solution for preparing and preserving catgut 
ligatures to be used in suigical operations. 6. For bum^ 
ing in spirit lamps, principally in the analysis of urine. 
It is distinctly provided, however, that the alcohdl and 
the preparations mentioned shall be used only in the 
manner prescribed, and shall never be sold to any persoB 
inside or outside the hospital. 

There are, however, various other purposes, equally 
legitimate, for which alcohol is required, and which snould 
not be excepted, such, for instance, as the preparation of 
certain medicated gauzes (Bruns* carboliced gauze, etc., 
etc.). And besides, the stipulation that no preparation 
containing or made with free alcohol shall be sold will 
probably render it impossible to obtain free alcohol, for 
any institution which chcu^ffes board for in-4oor patients 
or demands a fee from out-door patients. 
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Correotion.— In reporting the list of Officers of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of the City of New York elected at the 
recent annual meeting, one of the names has accidentally 
been omitted. A.mong the trustees elected, to serve for ' 
three jears, should have been the name of Mr. Henry 
Schmid. 

The Paris International Exposition. 

The f oUowingcountries or sections will be officially rep- 
resented : In Europe: Greece, Norway, Servia, Switzer- 
land, San Marino, and Monaco; in Asia: Japan, Persia, 
and Siam; in Africa: Morocco, and the South African 
Republic?: in Oceanica: Victoria, New Zealand, and New 
South Wales; and in America, the United States, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Bolivia, ChiU, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Mexico, Nicaragua. Paraguay, San 
J>omingo, San Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Be- 
sides, private committees represent all the other States of 
Europe except Germany, ana also Egypt and Brazil. Some 
British colonies^also, not enumerated separately, will be 
represented. Great Britain has obtained the enormous 
space of 25,000 square meters, all told, bj far the largest 
aggregate. Its exhibitors are at work in dead earnest, 
and a fine display is expected. The United States has 
3,000 meters, and w£U be extremely well represented in 
the machinery gallery. — Am. Tech. J. 

An Act Belating to the Praotioe of Pharmacy. 

The following Senate Bill No. 319 was introduced into 
the Senate of this State February 8th, 1889, bv Mr. Laugh- 
lin, referred to the Committee on Public Health, reported 
favorably, was voted affirmatively, and sent to the gov- 
ernor for approval : 

Section 1. To entitle any person to a license as a phar- 
macist or assistant pharmacist from any board of phar- 
macy created under the laws of this State, he must prove 
to the board of pharmacy to which application is maide, in* 
addition to the present requirements of the law relating 
to the granting of licenses oy such boards: That he is a 
resident of the city, county, or district for which the 
board of pharmacv to which application is made is created . 
or, if a non-resioent, that he mtends to practise in saia 
city, county, or district; that he has not applied for a 
license to, or been examined by, any other board of phar- 
macy of this State and been refused such license within 
six months immediately preceding, which proof may be 
made by his own affidavit. 

§ 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. 

LouiBiana State Fharmaoeutioal Assooiation.— The 
annual meeting of this Association was held at New Or- 
leans on April 10th to 12th, President C. L. Eepplerinthe 
chair. The- meeting was well attended, and many im- 
portant matters were discussed and disposed of. Among 
them was a proposition that the pharmaceuticcd laboratory 
of Tulane University, which.is under the direction of Mr. A. 
L. Metz, an alunmus of the College of Pharm. of the City of 
New York,and the usefulness of which to the profession has 
been fully recognized, be assisted by a financial contribu- 
tion necessary to insure its continuance. The proposi- 
tion was finally adopted, and the sum of $250 was appro- 
priated for this purpose. A committee of the Association 
having been delected to visit the Louisiana State Medi- 
cal Society, then m session, for the purpose of bringing to 
its notice the National Formulary, reported that they had 
been very courteously received, and, after discussion of 
the matter, the Society had unanimouslv reeved to ac- 
cept the National Formulary as the standard for all unof- 
ficmal preparations. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, F. M. Brooks, Baton Houge; Vice- 
Presidents, J. B. Lavigne and F. C. Godbold ; Recording 
Secretary, L. F. Chalin; Corresp. Secretary, Mrs. E, Ru- 
dolf; Treasurer, E. Brand, allot New Orleans; Executive 
Committee, L. L. Abbott, Chairman, E. W. Bourg, A. K. 
Finlay, John Johnson. 

The next meeting will be held at New Orleans on the 
first Wednesday ofApril, 1890. 

College of Fharmaoy of the City of New York.--The 
fifty-ninth annual commencement of the college was held 
on Tuesday, April 16th, at Steinway Hall, when the fol- 
lowing students were awarded their certificates of gradua- 
tion, or diplomas: 

Amend, C. A. L., New York, N. T.; Amdt, T. H., Jersey 
City, N. J.; Austin, B. H., Hunter, N. Y.; Bancker, W. D., Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Barsky; Joe., New York, N. Y.; Beardmore, 
W. H,, Leicester, England; Benjamin, F. E., Riverhead, L. I.; 
Becker, E. F. W. , New York, N. Y.; Beekman, H. G., New York, 
N. Y; Bird, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bischof, B. H., New York, 
N. Y.; Blatz, Chas. L., Norwalk, 0.; Boenau, Tb.C, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; Boy8en,«H. C, New York, N. Y.; Brandu8,G., New York, 
N. Y.; Brown, H. E., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brown, M. C, Galli- 
polis, 0.; Brownell, F. E., Auburn, N. Y; Bra, J. J., Jersey 
City Heights, N. J. ; Gaboon, Jos. H. , Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Oomstock, 
Jas. T., Smyrna, N. Y.; Cook, Alb. E., Maracaybo, Venezuela; 
Daly, P. J., Morristown, N. J.; Davis, W. 0„ New York, N. Y.; 
Dimmick, H. H., Plymouth, N. Y.; Eokert, F. H, Jersey City, 
K. J.; Eisentrager, H. F., New York, N. Y.; Elston, J. M., 
Newark, N, J.; Evenden, A. W,, Newarki N, J.; Fell, P.» New 



York, N. Y; Fendler, Amelia M., New York, N. Y.; Fincke, H. 
S., L. I.; Fischer, E. E., Newark. N. J.; Flood, L, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Foerster, E., New York, W. Y.; Gardner, A., New York, 
N. Y.: Geibert, D. G., Scranton, Pa.; Graeser, H. H. R., New 
York, N. Y.; HaU, G. E., New York, N. Y.; Hay, E. H., Port- 
land, Me.; Hollinger, Aug., New York, N. Y.; Hough, A. E., 
Newton, N. J.; Hubbard, A E., Middletown, Conn.; Imhof, G. 
J. IL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jackson, A H., Norwalk, Conn.; James, 

F. E., New York, N. Y.; Joannes, L. J., New York, N. Y.; 
Jones, O. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kahrs, W., New York, N. Y-; 
Kaiser, G. H., New Haven, Conn.; EAhsh, O. G«, New Britain, 
Conn.; Eeale, Ch. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Knoepfel, W. H., Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Kugler, W. G., Hoboken, N. J.; Kurtz, H. G., Akron, 
O.; Leverty, J. A., Fairfield, Conn.; Lutz, Ch-, New York, 
N. Y.; Madison, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Magenheimer, Chr. 
H., New York, N. Y.; Mahegin, Katherine C, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Martin, J. F. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mathews, H., New York, 
N. Y.; McDonald, Th. H. A., Cairo. lU.; McDermott, J., New 
York, N. Y.; Milligan, B. E., St. John, N. B.; Mills, H. M., 
Lowville, N. Y; Millspaugh, W., Newbur«h, N. Y.; Monaghan, 
Seraphine, New York, N. Y.; Morey, J. U., Sarat^^ Springs, 
N. Y.; Murken, A. P., Brooklyn, N. Y; Ottel. F. A, New 
York, N. Y. ; Oltmann, H. A, Newark, N. J. ; Overmiller, N. A., 
New York, N. Y.; Quenoer, W. J., Watertown, N. Y.; Rheineck, 
W. M., New York, N. Y.; Roeee, Jr., W., New York, N. Y.; 
Schaefer, G. J., Newark, N. J.; Schine, Ch. A, New York, 
N. Y.; Schmidt, A., New York, N. Y.; Schroeder, F. 0., New- 
ark, N. J.; Schwarz, S., Newark, N. J.; Seither, Jr., L. C, 
New York, N. Y.; Sevin, F. D., Norwich, Conn.; Siemann, F. 
H., New York, N. Y; SnifBn, W. S., Port Chester, N. Y. ; Sowa, 
Ch., New York, N. Y.- Spaeth, G. F., New York, N. Y.; Spaeth, 
O. a. New York, N. Y; Stem, O. M:, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stein- 
hardt, A. P., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stemmermann, W. H., Newark, 
N. J.; Strassberger, G., Montgomery, Ala.; Terry, A. F., Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba; Thum, G. C. £., New York, N. Y.; Trautmann, 
C. £., Jersey City, N. J. ; Yoorhees, A. V. B. , Bath Beach, L. I. ; 
Walter, H, New York, N. Y.; Weigand, J. A., New York, 
N. Y.; Wheeler, W. H, Litchfield, Conn.; White, W. S., 
Dover, N. J.; Williams, Ch. H., Thomaston, Conn.; Williams, 

G. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woldert, E. A., Tyler, Texas; Wolf, 
A. S., Middletown, N. Y; Yamig, G. B., Adams, Mass. 

Alumni Assooiation of the College of Fharmaoy of the 
City of Wew York.— This year the Alumni Association 
inaugurated a new departure, making the day of the an- 
nual meeting an occasion for a general reunion and a re- 
ception of the graduating class, as well as the friends of 
the students and members. During the exercises the 
roll of honor of the Junior Class was announced, and 
prizes were awarded to the three standing highest on the 
list. The roll is as follows: O. G. Harrison, John P. Ar- 
nold, E. B. Wells.— W. J. Robinson, A. L. Gk)ldwater, 
A. Stierle, Jr., N. P. Snow, A. Dubus, Miss J. A. Britton, 
A, Lochwing, J. E. Benton, E. T. Smith, W. Schroeder. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



Section on Soientiflo Papers. 
EorroB Aherioan Druggist. 

Dear Sir:— In calling attention to the fact that the ap- 
proaching annual meeting of the Am. Pharmaceutical 
Assoc, to be held in San Francisco, will take place two 
months efiu*lier than has been the custom to hold this 
meeting, I also desire to state that all papers should be in 
the hands of the chairman of this Section at the earliest 
date possible— by June 1st at the latest. Owing to the 
distance, it will take a longer time than usual to get the 
papers in print; and, by the experience of the past two 
years, it has been proven very desirable to have printed 
copies of each paper for use at the meeting. 

Althoiijgh it IS the intention to have all contributions to 
this Section put in type, there will, of course, be no publi- 
cation of €uiy paper, nor copies given out, until the paper 
is presented to the meeting to be read, when the copies 
will be circulated amongst the members present. 

Emlen JPaintbr, 
Chairman Section on Scientific Papers^ 
Broadway and 34th street, N. T. 

The A. F. A. Bxounsion to San Franoisoo, and Gost of 
the Trip. 

Editor of the American Druggist. 

Dear Sm:— In the issue of April 1st. of one of the phar- 
maceutical journals, there appeared a lon^ artide con- 
cerning the A. P. A. Excursion to California which is in 
many respects erroneous, and in no way authorized by 
the association or the committee on arrangements, not- 
withstanding the statements made purport to be founded 
upon the official acts of the committee. 

In order that those who contemplate making this trip 
mav not be deceived and misled by the article referred to, 
and without taking it up in detail, I beg that you will 
publish in your next issue the following statement of 
tacts, for the better information of those who may desire 
to Jom the excursion to the Pacific Coast. 

In making arrangements for a large party, it is very 
difficult to fix upon one plan that will suit everyone; 
hence two general plans or excursions were approved by 
the committee^ witn the expectation of a large enough 
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party in eacb to be able to secure Bpecial tiains and 
special privileges and accommodations tor both. 

The plan of one of these excursions ori^nated with the 
agent of the XT. P. Railway in St. Louis, and has been 
designated by President Alexander as the '' Western and 
Soutnern Ofncial Train/* of which Dr. Sander was ap- 
pointed to manage the details. This excursion, as recently 
annoimced, is limited to 150 travellers, and starts from 
St. Louis. Parties east of this point who wish to join this 
excursion will find it a saving to purchase round-trip 
tu^lceta from the starting pointy and they should correspond 
with Mr. J. F. Aglar, of the U. P. Railway, or Dr. Enno 
Sander, 129 S. 11th street, St. Louis, to learn just how and 
when to join the party. 

The expense of this trip, as announced in the circular 
issued by the U. P. in St. Louis, is $150 for round trip from 
that x>oint, with all expenses paid outtoard, such as sleep- 
ingH^trs, meals, etc., and railroad fare paid back to St. 
Louis, but not sleeping-cars or other expenses on the re- 
turn trip. Sleepers one way will cost $14.50, and meals 
75 cents each. Parties east of St. Louis going by this ex- 
cursion must add to the above cost the round-trip fare 
between starting point and St. Louis, besides sleeping-cars 
and meals. For instance, from New York must be added, 
fare, $43; sleeping-cars, $12; and meals 75 cents each. This 
would make the total cost from New York, for fare and 
sleeping-cars, $219.50, including meals between St. Louis 
and Sem Francisco on the trip outward. To which sum 
for the minimum expense must be added livine expenses 
during the stay in San Francisco and meals.the balance of 
the tnp. 

The other excursion approved by the committee on 
arrangements is the one announced by a circular issued 
from the office of the chairman of the committee March 
1st, and several times reprinted later, adapting it to the 
different localities. This party is not limited in number, 
and ample provisions are made for all pharmacists and 
their friends who will join them— the more the better; 
nor is it limited to any locality, but may be considered an 
official excursion of the whole association from all points 
east of the Bocky Moimtains. 

The total cost of this trip to the average traveller will 
not differ greatly from the other, except that the minimum 
cost is less, and the maximum in either case is just what 
the individual may choose to make it. For the round-trip 
ticket and Pullman cars the cost from different central 
localities will be as follows (as a matter of information, 
the date of starting is also given) : 

Fare. 

Boston $148 25 

New York 185 00 

PhUadelphia... 183 00 

Baltimore 127 00 

Washington... 125 00 

Buffalo 122 40 

Pittsburgh 121 10 

New Orleans... 22 00 

Memphis 92 00 

St. Louis 92 00 

Chicago ....... 100 00 

Kansas City.... 80 00 

Omaha 80 00 

Denver 70 00 

These Pullman car charges are for double berths, which 
may he used by one or two persons at the option of the 
travellers; if occupied by two, the sleeping-car charges 
for each wiU, of course, be just one-half of the price above 
given. ^ 

To this total must be added cost of meals and hotels 
en roii^e and during the stay in San Francisco, which will 
range from $1.50 to $6 a day, according to the individual, 
as his inclination may be extravagant or otherwise. 

The northern route has been selected as the most in- 
teresting for the return trip, which will cost $15 additional 
fare. This sum must be paid at the point the overland 
ticket is obtained (Chicago or the Missouri River as the 
case may be), at which point the return route must be 
decided upon, whether the Northern Pacific is selected or 
not. Passengers may return by any of the transcon- 
tinental lines terminating in San Francisco, without ad- 
ditional cost. 

All tickets by whatever route are good for six months 
from date of purchase, with stop-over privilege wherever 
desired. Tickets can be purchased at any Central Rail- 
road office, and the travellers can join the excursion at 
the most convenient point. The chairman of the com- 
mittee should be promptlv notified by those who contem- 
plate going, so as to enable him to make the necessary 
arrangements, and a deposit to cover the (deeping-car 
charges should be made not later than June Ist. 

Arrangements have been made with the railroad com- 
panies for both excursion parties to have elegantly ap- 
pointed special trains, run on special time, so as to better 
secure the pleasure and comfort of the travellers. 

Circulars and illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the 
route and anv further information desired on the subject 
will be cheerfully furnished by the undersigned. 

Emlbn Painter, 
Chairman Com. on Arrangements^ A. P. A., 
Broadway and 34th street, New York. 
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$48 00 


$185 25 


41 00 
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41 00 
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41 00 


166 00 


87 00 
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89 00 


121 00 


89 00 


121 00 


81 00 


181 00 


26 00 


106 00 


26 00 


106 00 


22 00 


92 00 



Queries for which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publicaiion. 

No. 2,309.— Dry Plates (H. B.). 

It is eJtogether outside of the scope of this journal to go 
into the details of the process of making dry photographic 
plates. But we will refer you to some good authorities, 
viz. : Scientific American Supplement, numbers 205, 299, 
190, 384, and a work just published: ''The Processes 
of Pure Photography," by W. K. Burton and Andrew 
Pringle, sold by The Scovill & Adams Co* of New York 
($2.00). 

No. 2,310.— Oleite or Polysolve (supplement to query 
2,276). 

In referring to our answer to query No. 2.276, in which 
we were asked what ** oleite " was, Messrs. tehn & Fink 
announce that all rights to the process for manufacturing 
polysolve have been secured by patents, held by the in- 
ventor and controlled by Messrs. Lehn & Fink. The 
last-named fact was not known to us. As to whether the 
names " oleite " or ** solvin " are legitimate synonyms, we 
must refer our reader to the patentee himself. 

No. 2,311.— Prescription Query (F. H.). 

This correspondent asks why a precipitate is^f ormed in 
the following mixture on standing : 

9 Tr. Aurantii fl. j 6 

Vin.Colch.Rad fl.34 

Potass. lodid 32 

Potass. Carbon 32 

M. Fiat sol. 

The precipitate is partly carbonate of potassium, which 
is not alto^ther soluble m the menstruum, as the latter 
contains altogether about 40 per cent of alcohol. Besides, 
the alkaline carbonate precipitates a small quantity of the 
constituents of both of the tinctures. By omittmg the 
carbonate of potassium, the prescriber would enable the 
apothecary to dispense a better-looking mixture. 

Vo. 2,312.— The Manuflstoture of Fruit Essences 
(Omaha). 

We do not think that it would pay to undertake the 
manufacture of fruit essences, unless the works could be 
run in connection with others from which the several 
materials necessary in the preparation of the essences 
could be obtained at self-manufacturing prices. More- 
over, the depot for their sale must be at certain prominent 
trade centres. 

• The most important, and at the same time troublesome, 
constituents of these essences are certain compound ethers, 
principally derived from the amyl series. And it is here 
where the facilities of a few manufacturers enable them 
to prevent all competition. 

If our correspondent has a steady demand for artificial 
fruit essences, we believe he might make a special contract 
with one of the large manufacturers of the fruit ethers at 
very advantageous terms. 

No. B,313.— Amoimt of Carbonic Add firom Sugar by 
Fermentation (Brooklyn). 

It has been determined by careful experiments (for in- 
stance, by Jodlbauer) that cane-sugar and anhydrous mal- 
tose yield, upon perfect fermentation, 49 per cent (more 
exactly 49.04 per cent) of carbonic acid gas, while dextrose 
yields 46.54 per cent. The following table gives a com- 
parative view of the principal results from 100 Gm. of 
each of the following sugars: «. 

CaiuHRigar. Deztrow. crJS?*^^. 

Alcohol 51.11 48.67 48.87 61.08 

Garbonic Acid Qas 49.08 46.64 46.59 49.04 

Succinic Acid + Glycerin 8.96 8.71 8.74 8.95 

Undetermmed 1.01 0.94 0.90 095 



Total 105.11 99.86 99.60 105.03 

The most favorable temperature for alcoholic fermenta- 
tion is 84*' C. (93.2'' F.), and the most favorable degree of 
fermentation of the liquid is one corresponding to 8 per 
cent of sugar. 

No. 2,314. —Wine Vinegar (Richmond). 

Public analysts are pretty well agreed regarding the 
criteria by which genuine cider vinegar is recognized. 
Begarding wine vinegar, the agreement is less perfect, no 
doubt because a much smaller amount of this is sold in 
our market. A recent paper by Hugo Eckenroth (iu 
Pharm. Zeit) contains some useful data which may be of 
use to our correspondent: 

The specific gravity of whito wine vinegars varies be- 
tween 1.0116 and 1.0147. If it is below 1.010 the presence 
of alcohol is rendered probable, though this is rare. On 
evaporating a weighed quantity of wine, and drying the 
residue at 105"* C. for several hours, tmtil it ceases to nave 
an odor of acetic acid, it should leave between 0.35 and 
1.51 percent of residue. Wine vinegar seldom contains 
more than traces of glycerin, the amount being usually 
between 0.05 and 0.1 per cent. The quantity of acetic 
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acid varies between 4 and 7 per cent : a good wine vinegar 
should contain at least 6 per cent. Of course, for actual 
use, such vinegar may be suitably diluted. Tartaric acid 
is present in cul wine vinegars. To determine it, not less 
than one pint, better one quart, of the vinegar should be 
used. The total ash of wine vinegar rarely exceeds 0.26^ ; 
usually it is not more than 0.15^; and the ash always con- 
tains phosphoric acid. 
No. 2,315.— Paraldehyde (Portland). 
The following characterization, given by the recently 
published Pharmacopoeia Hungarica, may serve you as a 
guide, until our own pharmacopoeia shall give a descrip- 
tion and tests based upon independent investigation : 

Paraldehyde is a colorless liquid of a peculiar aromatic 
and suffocating odor. It has the spec. gr. 0.998, and boils 
at 124" C. When cooled to a temperature of +10' C, it 
coDgeals to a deliquescent, colorless, crystalline mass. It 
is soluble in 10 parts of water, and miscible with alcohol 
and ether. The cold-prepared aqueous solution becomes 
cloudy on boiling. On adding an aqueous solution of 
paralaehyde to ammoniacal solution oi nitrate of silver, 
mixed with 1 drop of solution of soda (cont. about 33 per 
cent of caustic soda), and warming, metallic silver will be 
separated. Paraldehyde should have a neutral reaction, 
should congeal at the temperature of melting ice [accord- 
ing to above, already at +10" C], and be completely vo- 
latilized at a temperature of 124° C. On warmine 6 to 10 
Gm for some time on a water-bath, the liquid should 
completely evaporate without leaving a fixed residue 
having a foreign odor. The aqueous solution should not 
be rendered turbid by silver nitrate. Maximum single 
dose: 3 Gm. _(46 grains); maximum daily dose: 6 Gm. 
(90 grains). PMaJdehyde should be kept in a carefully 
stoppered bottle, protected from the light. 
No. 2,316.— Bubber-Stamp Ink (Harrisburg). 
The usual rubber-stamp inks are prepared with water- 
soluble aniline colors and glycerin. A good formula, 
which we have tested practically, is given by Dietench: 
Blue Rubber-stamp Ink. 

Aniline Blue^ water-BoL. 1 B .JP^- 

DistiUed Water 10 |* 

PyroligneouB Acid JO 

Alcoha IJ 

Glycerin 70 " 

Mix them intimately by trituration in a mortar. TThe 
blue should be well rubbed down with the water and the 
glycerin gradually added. When solution is effected, the 
other ingredients are added.] ^ ., ,. ^ ^, ui 

Other colors are produced by substitutmg for the blue 
any one of the following: 

Methyl Violet «B JP^- 

Diamond FuchBin I • 

Methyl Green, yellowiBh 4 • 

Vefluvin B. [brown] o ^^ • 

Nigroein W. [blue-black] 4 

If a bright-red ink is required, 3 parts of eosin BBN are 
used, but the pyroligneous acid must be omitted, as this 
would destroy the eosin. Other aniline colors, when used 
for stamping ink, require to be acidulated. 

No. 2,317.— Biniodide of Potassium (New York). 

A prescription was recently presented to a pharmacist 
of our acquaintance which reeA as follows: 

QPotasB. Biniodidi fi^'-P* 

Hydrarg. Biniodidi g^« U» . 

Elix. Tkrazaoi Co fl. oa. ij. 

He had no chance of communicating with the prescriber 
and declined to put it up, as there is no such preparation 
as ** biniodide or potassium," and he did not wish to make 
any change in the prescription himself. Of course, it is 
evidentttiat the prescriber meant to write ** Potass, 
lodidl," and that he was already thinking of the next 
line, thus writing the word "biniodidi"^ twice. Our 
friend informs us that the prescription was taken to 
another store and there unhesitatinrfy dispensed, the par- 
ties in charge asserting that they nad every ingredient 
and were awe to put it up. Now, even if there ever had 
been a biniodide of potassium in the market, this could 
only be a mixture of 1 molecule of iodide of poteuBsium 
and 1 atom of free iodine— a compound which would pro- 
duce alarming or fatal results, it used in doses like the 
simple iodide. Hence the statement on the part of the 
dispensers, that they were able to put up the prescription, 
was evidently a prevarication, and they probably dis- 
pensed simply iodide of potassium. But we cannot ap- 
prove the conduct of the dispensers^ as it was clefiurly their 
duty to notify the prescriber of his blunder, to prevent 
him from repeating it, or else to decline to dispense the 
prescriptioik 

No. 2,318.— Belters Water (A. J.). , 

Selters water is obtained from four springsiomed to- 
gether to a well at Niederselters, situated near Wiesbaden, 
on the Emsbach. It is a mineral water characterized by 
the presence of considerable chlorides, a moderate quan- 
tity of carbonates, and a small amoimt of sulphates. The 
natural water contains a great number of constituents, 
some of them only in very minute quantities. The tem- 
perature of the natural water is about 61-62** F. In m^- 
ing imitations of natural mineral waters, it is impossible 
tooring into solution, or at least to m ai n t ain in solution, 



every one of the natural constituents, even if it were pos- 
sible to dissolve them. It has, therefore, long been cus- 
tomary to omit, inartificial mineral waters, any secondary 
ingredients, or such as were deemed immaterial, and 
which would eventually produce cloudiness or a precipi- 
tate, for it would not be possible to sell such waters. 
What is generallv sold here as selters, in siphons, is an 
artificial product, usually made by dissolving merely 
chloride, carbonate, and sulphate of sodium m water, 
and charging the solution with gas. For the ordinary 
table purposes, such a water serves probably well enough. 
But it can hacaly be expected that much remedial effect 
will be obtained from it. 

Basing upon Fresenius' analysis. Dr. Heinrich Baspe 
proposes to employ the following ingredients for making 
the artificial water: 

Parts. Parto. 

Potass. Chloride, . 572 Magnes. Sulphate, . 0.288 
Ammon. « . . 0.052 Iron (ferrous) Sulphate, 0.040 
Sodium « . . 16.762 Manganous '< 0.007 

Lithium " . 0.086 Sodium Bicarbonate, 20.289 

Magnesium '< . . 2.061 *< Nitrate, 0.061 

Calcium " . . 8.419 " Phosphate, . 0.008 
Strontium " . . 0.028 «' SiUcate, 0.425 

Barium " 0.0017 In Water, . 10,000 

Aluminium*' . 0.0047 

charged with carbonic acid gas. The natural water con- 
tains 1184.6 C.c. of C0> in 1 liter. 

In the neighborhood of Niederselters are found several 
other springs which yield practically the same water. 
These are likewise exported and sold as selters or seLser. 

No. 2,319.— Oitro-ohloride of Iron (D. F.). 
Citro-chloride of iron is a name applied to a compound 
produced by brining together feme chloride and the 
citrate of an alkah in certain proportions, which results in 
the more or less complete transposition of the bases and 
acids, bringing about a most remarkable change of ph^- 
cal and chemical properties. Thus, while ferric chloride 
has a most decided astringent and ferruginous taste, the 
new compound is practicauy free from these characteria- 
tics, and for this reason its solution, containing some 
alcohol, is verv commonly called *' Tasteless Tincture of 
Iron.*' Begarding the exact chemical constitution of the 
compound various theories have been offered, but no abso- 
lute certainty has been reached. Until this has been 
cleared up by further chemical research, there will be no 
harm in assuming— temporarily, of course— that the new 
compound consists mainly of ferric citrate and the chloride 
of the alkali, with such an excess of the citrate of the latter 
as did not enter the reaction. 

Now as to the tincture of citro-chloride of iron, we would 

refer you to the National Formulary, where the formula 

is given tmder No. 397. As we wish to append a short 

noto to this, we will first quote the formula: 

Tinctura fferri Citro^hloridi. 

Tincture of Citro-chloride of Iron. 

Tasteless Tincture of (Chloride of) Iron. 

Solution of Chloride of Iron (U. S. P.) 4 fl. ob. 

Citrate of Sodium ..7 tr. oz. 

Alcohol i 2ifl.oz. 

Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix the solution of chloride of iron with 4 fl. oz. of 
water, and (Ussolve in this mixture the citrate of sodium 
with the aid of a gentle heat Then add the alcohol, and, 
when the solution has become cold, make up the volume 
with water to 16 fl. oz. Set the product aside in a cold place 
for a few days, if convenient, so that the excess of saline 
matter may separate. Then filter, and pass enough cold 
water through the filter to restore the ormnal volume. 

Each fiuii&achm contains an amount of iron equivalent 
to about 7i grs. of dry chloride of iron (ferric). 

This prepcuration is practically identical in strength of 
iron, but not in the quantity of alcohol, with the omcinal 
tinctura f erri chloridi. 

When the preceding formula was discussed and tried by 
the Formulary Committee, citrate of potassium was di- 
rected to be used. Prolonged experience with the process, 
however, showed that a very copious precipitate was pro- 
duced in the final tincture when this salt nad been used. 
This is owing to the fact that chloride of potassium (of 
which most of the precipitate consists) is much less solu- 
ble in the menstruum of the ** tincture'* than chloride of 
sodium. For this reason citrate of sodium was substituted 
for citrate of potassium. But as the former salt is not 
always to be hiBul, and there is no necessity of first prepar- 
ing it in a dry state and then again dissolving it, an 
equivalent of the 7 troy ounces of the salt may be obtained 
as follows: 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 2,260 grai ns. 

Citric Acid 4,160 grains. 

Water q.s. 

Dissolve the citric acid in 7 fl. oz. of water, gradually 
add the bicarbonate of sodium, and heat gently until per- 
fect solution has taken place and no more gas is given ofl!. 
Then add the solution of chloride of iron, and the alcohol. 
Allow to cool, and proceed further as directed above. 

Infbrmation Wanted. 

What is Badam's Microbe Killer t— A. H. E. 
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LOBIGENAL COlOfDKIOATION.l 

SYBUF OF HYDRIODIC ACID. 

BT OTTO RAUBENHSIMER, PH.O. 

THK following is a formula of '^Svrupus Acidl Hydriodici 
Decolor," which will not darken on exposure to sun- 
light, a change that occurs in the syrup made after the 

A sample of this syrup has heen kept in the shop win- 
dow for about a year, exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
without coloration or decomposition : 

Sodium Hypophosphite gr. * 2 

Potassium iodide gr. 140 

Dissolve in 

Water fl. dr. 6 

and add 

Glycerin fl. oz. 2 

Then add 

TartarioAcid gr. 127 

diasolyed in 

Alcohol fiLdr. 6 

Sefe aside in a oold place for three hours, and add 

Syrup enough to make fl. oz.t 6 

The amount of KI + HiC4HiOf is calculated from the 
equation: 

KI + H.C4H40, = KHC4H1O. + HI. 
166.6 150 127.6 

One fl. oz. of the finished syrup = 6.72 grs. HI =6.66 
grs. I. The same streiigth as Gardner's. 
Thie process has the following advantages: 

1. It 18 the glycerin that preserves this syrup so well. 

2. The complete precipitation of HiC4H40f. 

3. The use of hypophosphite instead of hyposulphite — 
thiosulphite— recommended by some authorities. 

The commercial KI always contains a trace of KlOt, but 
this trace is sufBlcient to set free iodine in connection 
with HI. 

5HI + HIO. = 61 4- SH,0. 

It is the hypNophosphite that reduces theiodate to iodide, 
itself being oxidused to phosphate: ' 

4KI0. + 6NaH,P0. = 4KI + 8Na.HP04 + 8H,P«0, 

854.4 528 

showing that 1 part sod. hypophos. will reduce 1 .6 part of 
pot. iodate. This change happens before the H9C4H40« is 
added, the result being a pure KI, and consequently a 
pure solution HI without free iodine. 

HoBOKBf, N. J., March ISth, 18B9. 

[OaiawAL OomoNioATioK.] 

DBCOCnONS AKD IKFUSIONS VS. ALCOHOUO 
FBSPABATIOirS OF PLAHTS.f 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

FROM time to time I am confronted with the fact that 
elaboration in pharmaceutical work is not always 
improvement — ^real improvement. I accept without ques- 
tion that the primary object of the pharmacist should be 
the thwapeutical value of his products; ele^nce and phy- 
sical appearance being very important considerations, but 
they are secondary. That I am a zealous advocate of 
pleasant medicines and a presentable form of remedies, 
and that I dislike, even detest, useless dirt in pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, even to the point of occasionally lie- 
coming ethically irregular, is known, and I candidly 
admit that in some instances the decoction or infusion of 
a crude drug seems to me superior to any known elabo- 
rated product of it. 

Taat this statement is at variance with the commercial- 
return side of the life of the manufacturing pharmacist is 
true, and that my own pecuniary interests, if I consulted 
them, should prompt me to remain quiet is undeniable; 
aod, lastly, that I may be criticised by some of my co- 
laborers in pharmacy for drawing your attention to these 
truths is probable. They are facts, however, and should 
not be covered under a bushel, and I bow to the necessity 
that compels an expression of my opinions. 

I will candidly say that, in accepting the fact that al- 
coholic liquid representatives of plants are often desir- 
able, we are being drawn in some directions over broken 
ground. In my opinion, we should difl!erentiate more; 
the rule of elaboration is usually a good one, but there are 
many exceptions to the employment of any alcoholic 
menstruum in plant extraction. The thrusting of a line 
of alcoholic fluid extracts, now typical of this class of 

* In our experience, and that of many others, the syrup made after the Nat. 
farm, rsoudiis ootorless, or pracCically so.— Bd. Am. ubuoo. 

t Bead toy re(|U8Bt at the meeting^ the Ohio Bclecdc Medical ▲Mooiatte, 
Akron, Mi^ if 



preparations (followers of the alcoholic tinctures and 
essences), upon the profession has been conducive of in- 
jury as well as benefit. Manufacturers and physicians 
toother have broadlv accepted in this direction, often 
without proper discrimination, and, if my opinions are 
worthy of consideration, a halt should be called by phy- 
sicians. Do not discard all of your infusions and decoc- 
tions because the majority of them may be better replaced 
with more refined drug representatives. Because a man- 
ufacturer or apothecary, by expert manipulation and 
attentive study, has evolved exceptionally eflfective alco- 
holic representatives of many plants, and made the prac- 
tice of medicine with these agents more certain and the 
physician^s relation to his panent more pleasant, do not 
argue that you can on general principles discard all that 
is old in favor of the new. 

It disturbs me, as it probably does some other manufac- 
turers, to be compeUed to make certain pharmaceutical 
prepfiu*ations that 1 know must be inferior products, sim- 
ply because it is the fashion, and sometimes I am so rude 
as to rebel. True, they yield a commercial return, are 
usually profitable, but tney are often worse than unneces- 
sary, irealize that physicians using them will afterward 
resort to the more crude form of the drug, or drop it alto- 
gether, believing it to be worthless. But they lose time in 
thus gropine about, or may lose a valuable life. 

The introduction of a line of substances known as fluid 
extracts, made practicallv by a universal rule, has led, I 
believe, to some marked disturbances of this nature. 
Drugs that cannot properly be extracted with an alcoholic 
menstruum are too often thrust forward as unquestion- 
ably represented in an idcoholic form, and are so demanded 
byphysicians. 

l^e the mucilaginous bark of the elm, a drue that 
should be stripped &esh from the tree, torn into shreds, 
and suspendea in cold water, in order to produce the 
soothing, cooling, mucilaginous drink that is so refreshing 
to feverish patients. Its richness depends on its freshness. 
£ach day this mucilage should be prepared anew, and the 
vessel containine it should be kept in a cold situation, and 
outside of the sick-room, to avoid absorption of foul exha- 
lations. Is it not Ulofiical to substitute for that mucilage 
a burning alcohoUc ''fluid extract " that neither can con- 
tain the mucilage of the bark, nor replace to the parching 
patient the nrateful drink that may be prepared from 
fresh elm ? Pass to other drugs, somewhat of this de- 
scription, comfrey. benne, quince seed, and the same 
rule may be applied. The fresh infusion made with cold 
water is the best preparation, and every drop of alcohol 
added is at the expense of the value of the preparation. 
I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, a so-called 
fluid extract or tincture of such a drug is not a desirable 
preparation. 

Consider now another class, drugs which, if we want 
to obtain positive effects, must be administered in large 
doses, and I believe that few persons will question that 
there is a like inconsistency in making alcoholic ex- 
tracts of them. Pomegranate bark, pumpkin seed, male 
fern root, are all recognized as efl!ective remedies in their 
sphere, but to be effective they must be given in quanti- 
ties orten inordinately large. The reputation 01 these 
remedies as employed in crude form, such as decoction, is 
not imaginary: they bring the answer unmistakably. 
This reputation was made by decoctions (oleoresin of male 
fern is valuable), has been maintained by decoctions, and 
will probably be retained in a like manner. That fluid 
extracts of all of them are sold, are ordered, are consumed, 
I do not deny, but that any of the alcoholic preparations 
are reliably effective I doubt. Better by far save money, 
save time, make reputation, by following the original 
method; prescribe a strong decoction of the drug, and ad- 
minister it freely.* As a sialagogue, iaborandi appeared 
before the medical world under the introduction of an un- 
questionable authority. Dr. Ringer, who used it in infu- 
sion only. The record of its field of usefulness seems to 
be thoroughly demonstrated when it is taken in hot de- 
coction, the reports being that the sweating was increased 
and more quickly induced when the dregs as well as the 
decoction were swallowed by the patient. To-day this 
drug is practically discarded (although highly commended 
in print), and the medical jury that pronounced the sen- 
tence relegating it to obscurity employed the' fluid ex-' 
tract of jaborandi, a preparation altogether different 
from that used by its introducers.! 

I rebel against such preparations as fluid extract of 
kino and fluid extract of catechu, and have displeased 
some patrons by refusing to make them. Other cases can 
be cited in which "fluid extract" inconsistencies occur, 
but it is unnecessary, although I might say that, in my 

•Tannate of pellettertne is reported to he an ellloaaious representative of 
pomesranate bark. 

tlidk> not overlook the alkaloidal oonstiUient which rtoMldhea c. 
of the flidd extract. This alkaloid is flatd to be of value, producing oop 
penpiration. 
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opinion, a decoction of apocynum is effective where an 
alcoholie preparation is tiaelese,'" and that the elaborate 
formula of tne United Statee Pharmacopceia (1880) pro- 
duces a fluid extract of chestnut inferior to an infusion of 
chestnut leaves. The lessons of these examples will, I 
think, be evident, and kindly considered. ' If 1 wished to 
administer to a member of my family pennvroval, pep- 
permint, sage, boneeet, or other of most of the domestic 
remedies and many drugs now only known to the profes- 
sion in fluid extract form, I would surely make a *' tea ^^ 
or decoction, and not give a fluid extract or tincture. I 
am a maker of fluid extracts and other similar prepara- 
tions, and hence cannot be criticised by fair-minded per- 
sons for advising physicians of this society, who are 
largely my patrons, to benefit themselves and the patients, 
as I do now, at my own expense. 

The evolution of pharmacy may vet give us positive 
testimony that will teach us where tne decoction and in- 
fusion should rest and be supplanted by alcoholic prepa- 
rations; but we have not yet in pharmacy reached tnat 
point. Of the comparative values of these classes there is 
little recorded ; in many (perhaps most) directions, nothing 
is known, and I theretore freely say that, in my opinion, 
this fluia-extract hobby has been carried in some direc- 
tions to extremes. The apothecary, the manufacturer, 
the physician seem to have crushed themselves together, 
and regardless of compatibles or incompatibles, of con- 
sistency or inconsistencies, have rushed thoughtlessly 
into an alcoholic craze. Deserving and commendable in 
many particulars, objectionable in others, I view fluid ex- 
tracts as one of the stepping stones to a more perfect 
pharmacy which, by a series of evolutions, is destined to 
produce substances that will surely displace them in the 
future. They are a crudeness of the present, althouKh they 
have improved our medicines in some directions oy dis- 
placing others more crude, or given us portable prepara- 
tions, out have in manv cases crowded our shelves with 
preparations very much inferior to the decoctions and in- 
fusions, or even the crude drugs, that have been displaced. 
I do not propose to try to defend myself for the part that 
I have taken in this record, for I do not deny that my 
zeal in the past has helped to fasten the habit on others, 
neither do 1 close my eyes to the fact that many manu- 
facturing pharmacists and their friends may even now de- 
cline to accept the situation as I see it. 

In connection with this subject, I will candidly say that 
my experience has impressed me with the fact that, were 
I a physician, I should call upon the apothecary in num- 
bers of instances for extemporaneously made infusions 
and decoctions, and should pav him for his services 
rather than prescribe several of the fashionable, ready- 
made, alcoholic preparations of the same drugs; or, I 
would direct them to be made at the bedside in the usual 
domestic manner. 



New Method of Kaking Hydrobromio Acid. 

y. Merz and £. Holzmank have studied the conditions 
under which hydrobromic and hydriodic acids are gene- 
rated from the elements, and have found, at least for hy- 
drobromic acid, a new practical process by which it may 
be prepared on the large scale. The process involves cer- 
tain features which will have to be specially provided for, 
such as a constant, and of course cheap, current of hydro- 
gen. But this is easily provided for. 

The new process is as follows : 

Conduct a rapid current of hydrogen, impregnated 
with much vapor of bromine, produced by warming bro- 
mine in a flask, successivelv through 

1. A combustion tube (of glass, such as is used for ulti- 
mate analysis), kept at a low red heat in the combustion 
furnace; 

2. Through a Woulfs bottle having three tubulures, 
into one of which an additional current of hydrogen 
passes to help carry forward the products of combus- 
tion; 

3. Through a second, short combustion tube, at a red 
heat; and 

4. Into pure water. 

The object of the interposed Woulfs bottle is to permit 
a control of the quantity of bromine vapor produced by 
warming the flask containing it. Its quantity is recog- 
nized approximately by the more or less strong tint of the 
current of gas. If the latter is but slightly tinted, it will 
cease to contain free bromine after having passed the 
second combustion tube. In this way a colorless solu- 
tion of hydrobromic acid ms is obtained, which may be 
made so concentrated as to oecome fuming. 

The authors think it would be an additional advantage 
—in order to insure the entire absence of free bromine m 
the product--to pass the mixed current over metallic an- 
timony before it is made to enter the water. But, as 
Harding has pointed out (see New Rem., 1882, 43), the 
currentmust be cold when it passes the antimony. Suit- 
able provision must therefore be made to cool the current. 
—After Berichte, 1889, 868. 



* Prof. TboBoMa recently read a pftper before the Cinclimfttl Society, qpoak- 
tag In the nine way of apocynum 



Antipyrin and Quinine. 

It has recently been pointed out that antipyrin pos- 
sesses the property of increasing the solubility of some 
salts of quinine. If 0,4 to 0.5 Qm. (6 to 8 grains) of anti- 
pvrin be added to 1 Gm. (16 grains) of quinine hydro- 
chlorate, it will dissolve in 2 Gm. of water at a tempera- 
ture of 20'-31" C. ; and with only 0.2 to 0.25 Gm. (3 to 4 
grains) added, it will dissolve at 44 '^-50'' C. Without any 
addition, 1 Gm. of quinine hydrocblorate requires a tem- 
perature of 53** to 56** O. to dissolve it in the same quan- 
tity of water. Moreover, whilst upon cooling the quinine 
salt, if alone, crystallizes out at once, the quinine-antipy- 
rin solution can be preserved a long time unaltered. The 
almost insoluble valerianate of quinine behaves similarly. 
Possibly this fact m^^r be utilized in preparing hypo- 
dermic solutions of quinine.— After Ph. Joum. and Apoth. 
Zeit. 

Antipyrin and Sodium Salicylate. 

Mb.*Prudhomme recentlv called attention to the incom- 
patibility of antipyrin with a salicylate, and advised that 
they be never combined together in form of powder. In 
commenting upon this (in Bull, Comm,, March 3l6t), 
Mr. Vigier said that these compounds, when dispensed in 
contact with each other in the dry state, appear to undergo 
decomposition, whether the crystallized or the amorphous 
salicylate be used, with the formation of an oily liquid 
that renders the mass pasty, and may in 24 hours consti- 
tute 10^ of the whole. No perceptible alteration takes 
place, however, in a solution of the two compounds. 
Although the reaction of sodium salicylate is faintly 
acid, the pasty product of the salt with antipyrin is 
alkaline. A solution of the two compoimds, however, 
remains acid.— PAarm. Joum, 

Arsenio in Glass and in Soda. 

W. Fresunius and U. Ereusleb some jrears ago an- 
nounced that the^r had met with glass contsdning arsenic, 
in Germany. This is now also announced by J. Marshall 
and Charles S. Potts (in Amer. Chem, Joum,, 10, 425), who 
found in three different kinds of glass of German origin 
0.095 to 0.127^ of arsenious acid, and in four specimens 
taken from a Philadelphia glass factory 0.191 to 0.446^. 
They also examined caustic soda and carbonate of so- 
dium, and found arsenic in every sample, except those 
prepared by Solvay's process. 

On keepmg a 10^ solution of soda in bottles made of 
arsenical glass, distinct traces of arsenic were taken up 
by the solution after 96 hours. A 10^ potassa solution 
required only 24 hours to absorb traces. It seems that 
only alkalies withdraw arsenic. On keeping strong sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid in such arsenical flask, not a 
trace of arsenic is taken up after several davs. Other re- 
agents have likewise been found to be non-absorbent. 

lodate of Calcium as a Disinfeotant. 

Dr. Klein has studied the antiseptic and disinfectant 
effects of iodate of calcium, and reports that it is a mode- 
rately powerful agent in many cases, though it will not 
destroy the more resistant spores or bacilli, such as the 
bacillus anthracis of the blood, the cholera bacillus of 
Koch, etc., etc. It has, however, this advantage over cor- 
rosive sublimate, that it is not poisonous, at least in the 
quantit]^ in which it would likelv be taken if a liquid con« 
taining it were accidentally swallowed. A solution of 1 in 
500 is sufficiently effective as an ordinarv disinfectant, 
and certainly more powerful than a similar one of car- 
bolic acid.— After Brit Med. J, 

ITxe True Way to *<Make Coffee.** 

Dr. W. Junker, the African traveller, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on making coffee in his recent work, 
'' Beisen in Afrika'' (Wien and Olmutz 1889, pg. 208) : 

Any European who believed that the decoction of coffee- 
beans which he had tasted at home deserved the name of 
** coffee," is soon convinced of his error after sojourning 
for a while in Turkey, Egypt, or Arabia. He will, indeed, 
at first be somewhat surprised always to find some sedi- 
ment in his cup, which he is apt to overlook until he has 
swallowed some. But he will soon learn to sip the aro- 
matic liquid carefully from off the sediment. . . . The 
proper way to prepare coffee is as follows: The beans, 
which should, of course, if possible, be of the very best 
quality (genuine Mokka), are carefully examined, and ^1 
damaged ones picked out, constituting then what is 
known as el-bunn es-Maft. Immediately before use, the 
requisite quantity is freshly roasted and powdered, which 
latter is preferably done in a wooden mortar. The pow- 
der should be quite fine, like fiour. Water having been 
brought to a boil in a suitable kettle or vessel, a certain 
quantity of the powder— a small spoonful for every small 
cupful of coffee to be drawn from the vessel— is added, 
the whole stirred, and the vessel replaced on the fire until 
the liouid boils and foams up. It is then removed, and 
the coffee served. 
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lOontinued from pa«e 88.1 
INQBKDlB^'TO OF PILLS AND HOW TO MASS THEM. 

A cetate of Potassium, which seems one of the most un- 
-^-■- reasonable things to put into a pill, makes, according 
to WhiUa, a good mass with Canada balsam, and remains 
stable. A more desirable mass is obtained with borotar- 
trate of potassium— for example, acetate of potassium, 18 
parts; borotartrate of potassmm, 3 parts; water, 1 part, 
can be made into pills without much difficulty, and they 
keep well in corked bottles. 

Acids of mineral origin are rarely, if ever, prescribed in 
pill form, unless it be an occasional German prescription. 
With the addition of powdered marshmallow root and 
glycerinated water, good plastic masses are obtainable, as, 
for example: 

Apnn Gr,40 

rowdered Rhubarb »* 80 

Extract of Gentian " 24 

Muriatic Add gtt.2(i 

(Marshmallow powder and glycerinated water, each gr» 8). 
To make 100 piUs. 

Such pills should be dispensed in a bottle. 

Benzoic Acid makes a good mass with a drop of glyce- 
rin to every 5 grains, but Canada balsam generally gives 
better results, especially when the balsam is fresh and 
thin. 

Gallic Acid makes a good mass with an eighth to a sixth 
of its weight of glycerin. 

Aloes in any fair proportion, and particularly when com 
bined with colocynth, scammony, and soap, is best made 
into pills with compound decoction of aloes. It has great 
solvent power and must, therefore^ be used sparingly, 
The many compounds of aloes, mastic, and soap are best 
massed with this excipient, but the dispenser must guard 
against chemical action. The value of this excipient lies 
chiefly in the carbonate of potassium, which is an active 
solvent of organic substances, but not in every case a de- 
sirable ingredient. Aloes alone is better handled by add- 
ing some fibrous material, and if massed with mucila^ 
of gum arable, and rolled out quickly, the pills keep their 
shape very well. Large quantities should be made with 
the aid of a hot plate. 

ArUipyrin, — Use 1 grain of tragacanth with each 5 
grains, and as little water as possible. 

BalsavfiSy Oils, efo.— Pill masses are sometimes required 
with fluid or soft resins, fluid balsams, oils, or fats, as in- 
gredients. When the quantity of these is too large to ad- 
mit of the formation of a mass by the addition of any 
reasonable quantity of powder, recourse must be had to 
wax. Balsam of Peru, copaiba, extract of male fem,oleo- 
resin of cubeb, creosote, carbolic acid, ethereal oils, and 
other substances, melted by sentle heat with one-third to 
an equal weight of wax, y tela, according to Hager, very 
good pill masses, but the mixture must be quite cold be- 
fore combination with any other ingredients. The addi- 
tion of ether or spirit destroys the plasticity of this com- 
pound. The wax, with the medicament, must be melted 
very slowly in a porcelain dish, as the application of a 
strong heat would be likely to injure the medicinal prop- 
erties. In using wax, the dispenser must be careful that 
he doee not bring the resulting mass to such a deeree of 
hardness that the pills will not disintegrate in the alimen- 
tary canal. This is the ^eat objection to the use of wax. 
An ordinary pill, thougn much harder than a wax pill, 
may dissolve in the stomach, because its ingredients are 
soluble in water. Wax pills are generally insoluble in 
water, and it must be concluded that they are of little, if 
any, medicinal value. 

Balsam of Peru is seldom ordered alone in pills. When 
demanded, it may be massed with slctked lime^ in fine 
Dowder, 15 grains being sufficient for 30 grains of balsam. 
Two drops each of castor oil and alcohol aid the formation 
of a good mass, which should stand for an hour before be- 
ing rolled. 

Copaiba was formerly much used in pill form, and car- 
bonate of magnesium was the favorite excipient ; but the 
mass becomes of stony hardness and quite insoluble. A 
better plan is to make a gum emulsion, and then add 1 
pc^ of calcined magnesia for every 10 parts, by weight, of 
the balsam. In about twelve hours the emulsion will have 
become of the consistence of a cerate, when the addition 
of a Httle borax will give an excellent mass, which keeps 
for a long time and requires only to be worked in a warm 
mortar when it is old. Pills made in this way are ex- 
tremely soluble in the digestive fluids. Phosphate of cal- 
cium is also a good excipient. 

ButylrChlorcU Hydrate (croton chloral) should not be 
combined with such substances as confection of rose or ex- 
tract of gentian, owing to its giving a dark-colored mass. 
Whenever possible, white substances should be made into 
white pills. Equal parts of powdered acacia, tragacanth, 
and syrup make a good pill of this substance. 
Calcium chloride does not give pills which silver well, 

•Adaptod from "The Art of DIspensbiff,'' pabUibod bgr tlio Chmm an4 



unless special precautions are used. Use Canada balsam 
to make a mass, and coat the pills with tulu dissolved in 
ether. After five minutes moisten them slightly with 
thin mucilage applied by a finger and thumb, and drop 
them into the silver leaf ; then proceed as customary, and 
send the pills out in a corked bottle to prevent absorption 
of moisture. 

Calomel makes a very good mass with manna, or the 
following: 

Calomel gr.xxiv, 

PovxL Tragacanth gr, ij\ 

Confection of Rote g. «. 

Camphor generally gives trouble. Use sublimed cam- 
phor or reduce it to fine powder with the help of a little al- 
cohol ; then, if the pill is to contain camphor simply, mass 
with glycerite of tragacanth, or use U grains of carbonate 
of ammonium to each half-grain of camphor. Some dis- 
pensers prefer using for each pill of 8 grains of camphor 
a half-grain of soap and half a drop of olive oil. Another 
method, for large pills, is the following: 

Camphor gr, xxiv. 

Castor Oil , gtt, iij 

Soap.. gr,if.' 

M, Make six piUs, 

When any green extract is ordered with camphor, pow- 
der the latter with the aid of a little water instead of alco- 
hol. The extract will then make a good mass, which re- 
tains its consistence for some time. If the extract should 
give too soft a mass, it may be stiffened with powdered 
curd soap [''curd soap'' is ordinary soda soap made with 
tallow or other animal fats] or a mixture of curd soap 
with powdered licorice. 

When there is a large proportion of amm-resin in a 
mass, alcohol is a good excipient, as in the following cases . 

Powd. Asafcetida ^v. 

OxideofZtnc gr. xij, 

Pcnod, Camphor gr, vi. 

Extract of Belladonna gr, iij. 

To he made into ^i pills. 

Extract of Belladonna . • gr. iv. 

Potcd. Camphor 3 «g. 

Sulphate of Quinine 3 {, 

Sulphate of Zinc gr, x. 

To be made into 80 pills. 

In the last example, powder the camphor by the aid of a 
drop or two of water and the zinc sulphate, a<fd the quinine 
and extract, with a few grains of tragacanth, and make a 
mass with a mixture of 2 parts of simple syrup and 1 of 
glycerin. 

Carbolic Acid in crystals is especially convenient for 
making pills, and the excipients commonly used are wheat 
fiour, powdered soap ana licorice, soap and tragacanth 
with glycerin, powdered marshmallow with a trace of 
glycerin, etc. Success with either of these depends greatly 
upon habit. * 

The excipient to be used must depend upon the nature 
of the mass. For example : 

Subnitrate of Bismuth gr.iij. 

Carbolic Acid gr, i. 

This makes a good pill by incorporating with the acid a 
half -grain of powdered curd soap, adding the subnitrate, 
and massing with a very little glycerite of tragacanth. 

Resin of Podophyllum gr, 4 

Compound Rhubarb PHI gr, tij. 

Carbolic Add v\i. 

Incorporate the phenol with an equal weight of soap; 
then add the powdered ingredients ot the compound rhu- 
barb pill, the podophyllin,and alittle powdered tragacanth. 
Mass with a little molasses. (See also Creosote.) 

Cascara Saqrada Extract.— Sia&eia with powdered tra- 
gacanth and bcorice, and varnish the pills. 

Corrosive Sublimate in pills should first be rubbed to 
fine powder with twice or thrice its weight of su^^r-of- 
mOk, and the other ingredients^ excepting the excipient, 
added little by little, so as to insure a perfect mixture. 
Some authorities insiBt that all potent substances ^ould 
be combined in a state of solution, as, for example: 

Corrosive Sublimate \gr, i. 

Olyeerin gr. i. 

Confection of Rose gr.v. 

Powdered Acada gr. x. 

TomaheSpiUs. 

The mercurial being dissolved in the glycerin, perfect 
distribution is secured. If it be dissolved in ether and the 
solution triturated with powdered licorice, the salt is very 
finely divided. Dzondi's sublimate pills are made with 
0.75 Ghm. of corrosive sublimate with bread-crumb 
and sugar, of each liufficient to make 250 pills. The salt 
should be thoroughly mixed with 8 Q-m. of sugar; to 
this 10 Gm. of sugar, 18. Gm. of dried bread-crumb, and 
4.5 Gm. of glycerinated water are to be added. 

Creosote.--mT. Martindale considers powdered curd soap 
to be the best excipient. Equal parts are to be well mixea 
in a stoppered, wiae-mouthed bottle and placed in a water- 
bath until they are combined. This, on cooling, forms a 
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mass which can be combined with other ingredients, pre- 
ferably in powder. A few shreds of yellow wax with a httle 
powdered soap make ^ood (though somewhat insoluble) 

Eills. Powdered licence may be used in place of soap, 
li^ht calcined magnesia (1 grain to 2 minims of creosote) 
mixed with creosote solidifies in a few hours, and can then 
be formed into pills, but is unadvisable owing to its in- 
solubility. Always be careful about adding a chemical 
such as magnesia, owing to the chan^ which are liable. 
Powdered soap 1 part, powdered licence root 5 parts, is a 
mixture 3 grains of which make a eood mass with 1 
minim of creosote. Animal soap is far oetter for massing 

Sills than castile soap; e. g., creosote, gtt. xij. ; curd soap, 
ried and powdered, gr. vi. ; phosphate of Ume, q. s., 
make a gooa mass and a small pill, but with castile soap 
this would not be the case. 

Croton OtZ.— Powdered curd soap with a little elycerite 
of tragacanth does well with a prescription like one 
calling for 5 drops of croton oil with confection of rose, 
sufficient to make 4 pills. 

Crystalline SalU^ soluUe in water, require a little care. 
They should be very finely powdered, and massed with 
thin conserve, adding, if necessary, a little tragacanth, or 
preferably with glycerite of tragacanth and a little in^rt 
powder. If silverod, they must be varnished with tolu 
and allowed to dry before using mucilage, or else dlvered 
with the varnishing solution alone. 

Bromide ofPotaeaium 3 m. 

Sulphate of Iron 3«g. 

JEmract of Nux Vomica gr, ifsa. 

Extract of Cfentian q. a. 

To mdh» 15 piljt. 

In this formula double decomposition takes place be- 
tween the two salts, the water of crystallization in the 
milphate being liberated ; consequently a very small quan- 
tity of extract suffices. Since bromide of iron is formed, 
the pills should be varnished and dispensed in a bottle. 

Stdphate of Quinine ^ gr. xxiv. 

Dried Sulphate of Iron gr. xxiv. 

Arseniate of Iron '. gr, iaa. 

Extract of Nux Vomica ^,gr, vi, 

lodideoflron gr, xtviij. 

To make 24 pUU, varnished with tolu. 

. This is likely to prove troublesome. Recently prepared 
iodide of iron should be powdered in a warm mortar, the 
other ingredients added, together with 5 grains of glycerite 
of tragacanth; the whole is to be vigorously worked to- 
gether until it becomes plastic, rolled quickly, varnished, 
and inclosed in a bottle. Six or eight grains of extract of 
gentian also make a good mass. 

Ergotin is variable in consistence but usually requires the 
addition of an inert vegetable powder to ^ve it consist- 
ence. If there be more than two grains m each pill, it 
• requires evaporation in order to keep the pills of reason- 
able size. The addition of about a twentieth part of traga- 
canth to each part of ergotin is an improvement. 

Essential Oils,— The addition of wax or resin should be 
the last resort, but is sometimes unavoidable, as in the 
following case, where soap would be objectionable owing 
to the double decomposition between the fenx>us sulphate 
and the soap: 

Dried Sulj^te of Iron gr. If 

Aqueous Extract of Aloee .... gr, i. 

Oil of Savin mi. 

Make 144 such pOle, 

Melt 72 grains of yellow wax on a water-bath and add the 
oil, gently beating, if necessary, till they are thoroughly 
mixed. Mix the aloes and ferrous sulphate with 12 grains 
of powdered tragacanth. Pour upon this the oil and wax. 
Mix well and mass with a little glucose syrup. This 
makes a beautiful 4-grain pill. 

Soap is generally all that is required to make a tractable 
mass. For example: powdered soap, 1 part; powdered 
licorice root, 5 parts. Three grains will make a good 
mass with 1 mimm of an essential oil and a little water or 
alcohol. In a case like the following the Ucorice should, 
of course, be omitted: 

Powd, Bhubarh gr, i. 

Powd, Oinger gr, t. 

Oil of Caraway vii. 

Rub the oil with one grain of powdered soap, add the 
powders, and mass with the smallest possible quantity of 
molasses. 

When powders are resinous, as in compound extract of 
colocyntn, compound pill of asafoatida, aloes, etc., they 
should be triturated with the oil for a few minutes, the 
remaining ingredients, if any, added; then, if too hard, 
use alcohol, or, if too soft, sufficient licorice and soap. 

A little solution of potash is often of great service in a 
mass containing mucn essential oil. Its use is, however, 
to be deprecated in the majority of cases. 

Essential oils frequently f prm good excipients, as io the 
following examples; 



Mass of Mercury gr. iv. 

Powd. Comp. Ext, Coloeywth. gr, vi. 

Resin of PodojfhyUum gr. f 

Oil of Anthemis m*. 



Powd. PHI of Aloes and Iron li. 

Powd. Quaiacum Resin 3 ^ 

Oil of Savin niaw. 

To make Z4 pills. 

Extract of Nux Vomica... gr. i. 

Creosote titi 

Asafottida *. gr. ty. 

Powd. Licorice ifr'H- 

Extraet of Hyoscyamus gr.i. 

Powd. Comp. PHI of Colocynth gr. iv. 

OH of Cajuput mi. 

Extract of Cannabis /ndica. —Licorice or lycopodium 
mafces a good mass; failing which, compound tragacanth 
powder and carbonate of magnesium in equal parts may be 
tried. 

Extract of Taraxacum.— The following was once dis- 
pensed: 

Extract of Nux Vomica gr. iy. 

Extract of Taraxacum gr. xiJ. 

Aqueous Extract of Aloes gr. ty. 

Extract of Hyoscyamus q.s. 

To be made into l^pUls and silvered. 

The pills split open after beinff silvered, even though 
varnished. The sweUing was no doubt due to the taraxa- 
cum extract, which is commonly in a state of incipient 
decomposition, and silvered pills made with it frequently 
split. The best plan is to evaporate the extract almost to 
dryness and use a little tragacanth, as well as extract of 
hyoscyamus to make a mass. The mass should not be 
too hard, and the pills should stand half an hour before 
irilvering. 

Bromide of Iron.-— The Soci^t6 de Pharmacie de Paris 
recommends a hot, strong solution of the bromide to be 
mixed in a dry, warm porcelain mortar with licorice 
powder and gum arabic in equal parts, sufficient to make 
a mass. The pills should be rolled in lycopodium, or, 
better, sugar-coated, and preserved in a well-dried bottle. 

Iodide of Iron. — Blancard*s iodide of iron pills were 
formerly directed to be made as follows: Ck>mbine 4 Gm. 
of iodine with 2 Qm. of powdered iron in 8 Q-m. of water; 
filter upon 6 Gm. of honey, evaporate to 10 Gm., and make 
into pills with marshmallow and licorice. A shorter and 
equally good process is to stir t Gm. of iron with 4 Gm. of 
iodine in 4 Gm. of distilled water in a porcelain mortar 
untU the brown color has disappeared. Then add 4 Gm. 
of white sugar, ^ Gm. of marshmallow, and 7.5 Gm. of 
licorice. Make 100 pills, roll them in powdered soapstone, 
and dry in a warm place. Varnish with tolu. 

Citrate of Iron and Quinine.— Yor this many excipients 
are used, and success with any of them depends greatly 
on habit. Good pills, which keep their shape and do not 
deliquesce, can be made by using resin cerate as an exci- 
pient. Alcohol makes a good mass, but quick rolling is 
essential. 

Sulphate of Iron.— The granulated sulphate should be 
used for pills; it is generally free from adhering moisture, 
can be readily reduced to impalpable powder, and massed 
with glycerite of tragacanth with the addition of a little 
powdered sugar. 

Dried SulpJuite of Iron, as obtained from wholesale 
houses, is a very variable substance. Owing to overheat- 
ing, it may contain basic sulphate of iron. Dispensers 
should, therefore, hesitate before usin^ it in place of the 
undried in order to make a smaller pill. One peculiarity 
of pills made with dried sulphate is their liability to split 

Sulphate of Quinine gr. xv. 

Extract of Belladonna gr. x. 

Dried Sulphate of Iron 3 1. 

To be made into 80 pills. 

This was made into a mass with 4 er. of tragacanth and 
a little glycerin, but after about three weeks the pills 
cracked. A mixture of glycerin 1 part, and water 2 
parts, makes a much better mass in this case, especially if 
a few grains of powdered acacia are used along with the 
tragacanth, and triturated with the iron salt before the 
other ingredients are added. 

Blau^s (ferruginous) Pills.— The originals were made 
by heating toeetner sulphate of iron and carbonate of 
potassium in noney, then adding other ingredients, and 
evaporating to a proper consistence. The combination is 
now presented at the dispensing counter in various forms, 
such as ferrous sulphate with carbonate of sodium or 
potassium. With these we shall deal presently. As ex- 
ceptional forms we may note the following: 

SulpihaU of Iron iT-ih 

Bicarbonate of Potassium 0^* V* 

Omfw^ionofHoes ••* 9. «. 
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OranvMedS^f^? of Iran gr, ijsa. 

Bicarbonate^ «>a^um gr. ijsa. 

GlycenteofTf(mo^nth q, g. 

Leaving the queation of massing, it will be noticed that 
sulphate of iron with an alkaline carbonate or bicarbonate 
unaergoes double decouiposition, and in the latter case the 
freed carbonic-acid gas f^eatlj affects the resulting mass. 
Either the salts must lie imtil all the gas is expelled 
(whereby the ferrous salt is much oxidized by exi)osure) 
and then massed, or the pills may be made at once with the 
consequence of being much larger than they should be, 
owing to the retained gas. It is advisable, therefore, in 
such cases as are above mentioned, to substitute a propor- 
tionate amount of the carbonate for the bicarbonate. It 
is also apparent that, owing to the liberation of water of 
crystallization, soft exdpients, such as are directed above, 
are inadmissible. 

Opinions regarding Blaud*s pills are various. Whitla, 
for example, considers that when pills containing 2^ gr. 
each of sulphate of iron and carbonate of potassium are 
prescribed, a mass should be made with petrolatum and 
cacao butter in order to avoid decomposition. Another 
writer advises that the salts be reduced to powder sepa- 
rately, then intimately mixed with a twelfth of their com- 
bined weight of tragacanth and massed with a twentieth 
of their weight of water. 

EEager advises rubbing the iron salt in an iron mortar 
with the alkaline carbonate until a damp mass is formed, 
which is to be set aside for 15 to 20 minutes. Its consist- 
ence IB then thin and muddy. To this are then added about 
-^ of its weight of tragacanth and a few drops of glyce- 
nnated water, and the mass is again set aside for 10 
minutes. If it is then at all crumbly, a few drops more of 
glycerinated water may be added, and a good mass will 
result. 

Neither of these methods is advisable for the dispensing 
counter. Mix the salts, add ^ of their weight of powdered 
tragacanth and the same amount of sugar, and mass 

auickly with the least water possible, about 6 minims suf- 
cing for a dozen 5-grain pills. Note that equal propor- 
tions of the alkaline carbonate and ferrous sulphate give 
an excess of the alkali. Three parts of the former and 5 
parts of the latter give better proportions. 

Beduced Iron should be rubbed to a fine powder, a little 
licorice added, and a mass made with glycerite of traga- 
canth; or manna alone maybe used. When combined 
with vegetable extracts containing, as most do, stjme acid 
ingredients, the addition of moisture, according to Hager, 
occasions development of hydrogen and combination of 
the iron, with liability of the pills to swelling. Of course 
the extracts should not be acid. 

Gfvatacate of Lithium, — Powder finely and use alcohol, 
ta viii. to each 3 i. A soft mass should be made, and the 
use of slight warmth is advantageous. 

Mercury with Chalk must not be vigorously worked in a 
pill mortar, or the mercury separates. Thin conserve or 
a soft extract forms a good excipient. With powders, or 
pill masses which can be used m powder, gray powder 
should be C€irefully triturated with such ingredients first 
to avoid the chance of mercury separating. 

Insoluble Salts, or such as are nearly insoluble in water 
and are devoid of adhesive property (such as oxysalts of 
bismuth, oxalate of cerium, etc.), are liK^t massed with 
glycerite of tragacanth, although equal parts of acacia, 
tragacanth, and syrup sometimes give more adhesiveness 
and excellent results. 

Lupulin and Camphor are not readily made into a plas- 
tic mass with the usual excipients without considerably 
increasing the size of the pills, but either alone, if very 
sparingly used, yields a good mass. 

Ox-Gfall forms good pills with eoual parts of tragacanth 
and acacia. It may be had dried and powdered, and in 
this state it is very convenient and forms a good mass 
with concentrated compound decoction of aloes. 

P6ps»n.~Make a soft mass with a mixture of equal 
parts of glycerin, svrup, and water, and roll quickly. One 
minim of dilute hydrochloric acid makes a very good 
mass with 5 grains of pepsin. 

Phosphont8,--A mass made with balsam of tolu is 
recommended; but it is said that the balsam must be 
washed to separate several bodies lighter than water and 
such contaminations as cinnamic and benzoic acids. 
Moreover, the resinous matter is thus saturated with as 
much water as it will retain. A mass is made with 40 
grains of phosphorus and 960 g^rains of washed balsam by 
placing them in an enamelled iron basin capable of hold- 
ing 40 oz.and containing about 20 oz. of water. Heat the ba- 
sin on a water-bath, ana, when the ingredients are melted, 
stir with a glass rod until particles of phosphorus can no 
longer be seen, taking care that the mgredients are not 
brought above the surface of the water. After fifteen 
minutes' continuous stirring, remove the basin and place it 
under a stream of cold water. When cool, mix it further 
under the water with the hands for a short time, and 
finally place it, imder water, in earthenware jars. One 
grain of this mass contains ^^ grain of phosphorus, and 
the mass may be combined with any ingredients. 

Phosphorus pills made with cacao butter dissolve so 



readily as to cause unpleasant eructations^ but a smaller 
dose of this mass appears to be more effective. 

The following formula by Allen & Hanbury is a favor- 
ite one with many pharmacists: 



Phosphorus. 

Bisulphide of Car^>on, 
Dissolve. 



.gr.^. 

. ia. aj. or g. «, 



Potodered Hard Soap gr. xxxv. 

Powdered Ouaicumm Resin gr. xskcv. 

Glycerin gtt* icy. 

Powdered Licorice Boot gr. xy. or q, «. 

Make a mass of 100 grains. To be divided into piUs of the 
strength required, and varnished or coated in the ordinary way. 

The mass is of good consistence; is easily manipulated, 
and readily soluble. A drop of oil of cloves added to the 
carbon bisulphide is said by Mr. Proctor to lessen its ten- 
dency to inflame. 

The bisulphide-of-carbon method is most expeditious 
for the dispensing counter. Bub up some licorice powder 
(i to 1 grain for each pill) with half its weight of water, 
pour on the bisulphide solution, stir well and without 
pressure, and make into a mass with compound tragacanth 
powder. The water effectucJly prevents oxidation of the 
phosphorus, and the bisulphide is dissipated in massing. 

This method-is also suitable in such a case as the follow- 
ing: 



Sulphate of Quinine gr, \ 

Extract ofNux Vomica gr. i 

P?u}sphorus gr.ti 



If you have to make, say, 33 pills, rub the quinine and 
extract together with 15 ^aii^ of powdered licorice and 5 
drops of water. Now dissolve the phosphorus in 5 or 6 
drops of bisulphide of carbon in a small test-tube; mix 
with the other mgredients, and mass quickly with glycerite 
of tragacanth. 

Phosphorus pills should always be varnished or coated 
with a solution of wax in ether (1 in 7), and finished off 
with powdered soapstone. 

Pill of Aloes and JIfyrrfe. — The best excipient is a mixture 
of gl3ncerin 1 part, and molasses 3 parts. 

Compound Pill of Colocynth, when made with resin of 
scammony, invariamy fiattens. This may be prevented to 
some extent by addine 10 to 20 drops of solution of no- 
tassa to each ounce of mass, or by substituting soap for 
the sulphate of potassium. The addition of a fibrous 
powder, such as hcorice, gives durabUity to the mass. 
riU of colocynth with hyoscyamus requires only the ex- 
tract to mass it. 

Mercurial Pill, when prescribed with a soft extract, 
should, if possible, have the extract first dried or powdered. 
Compound pill of calomel, with pill masses having an 
aqueous excipient, invariably forms a crumbly combina- 
tion, which is remedied by using the former in powder— 
i, e., by omitting the castor oil. 

Iodide of Potassium may be made into pills, according 
to Whitla, by rubbing the salt with a few drops of water 
into a stiff, smooth paste, and massing with a little pow- 
dered licorice. In this way 6 grains may easily be got 
into a fair-sized pill. Trajgacantn and water alone make a 
good mass. A pill containing this iodide and a consider- 
able quantity or extract of colchicum was ordered, and, al- 
though carefullv dried extract was used, the mass was 
too soft. As tne pills were not required till next day, 
they were placed under a jar with smphuric acid, which 
succeeded in extracting the excess of moisture. 

Permanganate of Potassium, — Obviously no substance 
which is readily oxidized, such as extract of gentian, gly- 
cerite of tragacanth, among common excipients, should 
be used. The excipient must be a substance which is 
practically unoxidizable, and such we have in various fats 
and earths. For example, resin cerate 1 part, and perman- 
ganate of potassium 4 parts, make a good mass, but if 
kept for some time it dissolves with great difficulty. 
Neither petrolatum nor petrolatum and paraffin give siif- 
ficient firmness, but the addition of kaolm (white potter's 
clay) renders it of proper consistence. Equal parts of 
petrolatum, paraffin, and kaolin may be kept on nand as 
an excipient, and may be made by melting the former 
two and sifting in the powdered kaolin, with constant 
stirring until the mixture is cool. A very good mass is 
made with kaolin and water, or fuUer^s earth and water; 
18 grains of fullers earth and 12 erains of the perman- 
ganate forming amass with ver^ Little water. The best 
coating for such pills is a solution of white paraffin in 
benzin, afterwards finishing off with French cha&. The 
following formula has to he treated on the principles 
above laid down: 

Permanganate of Potassium, 

Oxideojiron aa 3*. 

Muriate of Cinehonidine lies 

To be made into AS pills and silvered. 

Make a mixture of paraffin and petrolatum, of each a 
half-drachm; to this add the cinehonidine in fine powder, 
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£?^S^d?r:iSr^Stn'l?S^^^^^^ S ^ou. on commercial Drug. Chemicl., and ISsaen. 

neceSsary. i- , tial Oils. 

Quinine Stdphate.^The simplest excipient is glycerite __. xua-it> ^ ^ ±.i^ ^ e r^ ^ a-r^ 
of tragacanth; orfive percent of tragacanth, well mixed, ^f^<^°^ *^®/cP?^. Reports of the firms of Gehe & Ck)., of 
forms a good mass with simple syrup. A little glycerin Dresden, and Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig.] 
may be added if the pills are to be kept lon^. The use of Jidontdm.— This glucoside continues to be in consider* 
extract of gentian or other dark-colored excipient isobjec- able demand in Southern Europe, though it is much less 
tionable. Sulphuric acid is now extensively used as an ex- used in (Germany. According to Pod wyssotski, the real, 
cipient, 1 drop of the aromatic sulphuric acid being suffi- active principle of Adonis vemcUis is a bitter substance, 
cient for 4 grains of quinine. Mass quickly and roll in called by him picroadonidin. This is a glucoside, amor- 
powdered soapstone or fine, sifted arrow-root. An excel- phous, soluble m water, cJcohol, and ether, of very bitter 
lent mass is made with tartaric acid and a little water and taste, and has hitherto formed, more or less, a constituent 
glycerin. For 12 five-grain pills take 6 grains of tartaric of the commercial adonidin. 

acid, and rub it with the quinine until it becomes crumbly, Aluminium, — As previously announced, the aluminium 
then add 2 drops each of glycerin and water and mass factory at Oldburg, near Birminghaifi, turns out daily 
quickly. An objection to tartaric acid isthat it alters the about 500 pounds of aluminium (cost about 16 shillings 
chemical constitution of the quinine salt, sulpho-tartrate per pound). Although this is a very notable quantity, 
being formed. Its therapeutic value is, however, the yet tne price is still an objection to its more universal in- 
same, troduction. 

The judgment of the dispenser must be used in unusual Antifebrin, or acetanilide, maintams ite place among 

cases, as, tor example: antipyretics, and has rather increased in consumption 

SvhOiate of Quinine gr.ias. ^^^ diminished. Gtehe & Oo. estimate the quantity at 

Tar !!!!!....!!*....!!..!'.!.. '...(/r.tt;, present consumed at three times that of antipyrin. 

Amyl Nitrite. — In place of the usually employed amyl 

In this case an inert powder, such as Ivcopodium or lico- nitrite, prepared from commercial amylic alcohol, which 

rice, adds too g^atly to the bulk of the pill. If melted is itself a compound of various isomers, Messrs. Bals and 

with a fifth of its weight of w€kx, the tar becomes more Broglio have recommended the use of the nitrite prepared 

tractable and masses weU with calcium phosphate. from the true tertiary amylic alcohol. This has to be pre- 

Resinous Ingredients in Pill8,—Qum resins and resins pared from amylene hydrate, and in consequence thereof 

must first be rubbed to a fine powder, and, to prevent commands a very high price. 

sticking to the mortar, it and the pestle may first oe rub- Antipyrin.— In spite of the rivalry of antifebrin, the 

bed with paper soaked with almond oil. The resinous consumption of antipyrin has become a very large one. 

powder is easily inade into a mass with a few drops Its value depends not onl^upon its multifanous efifects. 

of alcohol, but pills so made do not keep their shape. among which its antipyretic use is almost overshadowed. 

To most of such substances, and to aloes especially. but also upon its general innocuousness, and last, but not 

the addition of a little vesetable powder or scraped least, upon its ready solubility in water, which permits its 

blotting-paper is desirable. Asafoetida gives pills of good employment in the most varied forms, 

consistence with a few drops of weak alcohol; but such Anthraro(nn,—The factory which had been engaged in 

an addition with aloes produces pills which fiatten. Al- the preparation of this artificial substitute for chrysa- 

cohol should be added cautiously, as it is often found, robin discontinued its manufacture for some time, owing 

especially when soap is present, that the mass becomes to a cessation of demand. It may be judged from this 

softer as it is worked. Mucilage of acacia is a much that the substance has not been found to possess sufii- 

safer excipient than alcohol. If alcohol is used, the main ciently remarkable advantages over chrysarobin. 

thing to be observed is to do so sparingly. The mass, for Atropine and Atropine Stuphate.-'The sulphate of atro- 

example, should not be made as soft as those made with pine, hitherto known as such in commerce, and prepived 

ordinary excipients, but should, on the contrary, be so by various methods from belladonna root, has always 

hard as to require some degree of pressure in rolling. If been a mixture of so-called ''light " and ** heavy " atro- 

this precaution be observed, the pills will not lose shape. pine (sulphate). According as more or less alkali, or a 

When, however, the pills are to be kept for some time, a longer or shorter contact of the latter, had prevailed dur- 

less drying excipient should be used. ing the manufacture of the alkaloid from the root, the 

Poxvdered Rhubarb.— TJoe diluted alcohol or tincture of more evanescent or the more stable form of the alkaloid 

rhubarb (1 minim to 3 grains). A soft mass should be made (hyoscyamine or atropine) prevailed in the product, 

and roUed quickly, otherwise it is troublesome. If more Accordingly, also, tne respective melting points of the 

than 24 pills be attempted at once, the mass assumes a gold salts vaiy. (The pure atropine gold salt melts at 136' 

leathery consistence and will have to be thrown away. to 138*' C, and the pure hyoscyamine gold salt at 159** C.) 

Even before Proi. Schmidt showed how hyoscyamine 

n^I^"^!2^o ^*' could be converted into atropine by heating it beyond its 

^nvd. vuraboap lu melting point, and also before the observations of Will (see 

i^. /peooc........ gr.m, ^^xiB journal, 1888, p. 141) were made public, the free 

To be made into 2^ pau. alkaloid atropine was known under two forms, viz.: 1. 

mv. 1. J -^u OK • • c 4,' J. ^ ''Heavy" (melting at 116' C); and 2. ** Light "(melting 

This makes a good mass with 25 mimms of tincture of at 108* C.), and it was easy to separate the^ during thi 

rnuDarD. manufacture. All pharmacopoeias, with the exception of 

Rhubarb 18 one of many substances for which each ex- the recent Japanese Pharmacopceia, restricted themselves 

penenced dispenser has his own excipient, as may be ^o a general characterization ^ the salt usually sold as 

mferred from the followmg examples from various sulphate of atropine, which consisted of varying proper- 

^^^'' 1 • u *4 ^u •*!. 1 u 1 . tions of the ''heavy "and "light "alkaloid. The Japanese 

(1) Smaple syrup is better than either alcohol or water Pharmacopoeia hai made a niw departure, and recoSes 
for massing powdered rhubarb. ^^j ^^le sulphate pi-epared from the •' heavy " alkaloid. 

(2) Use a mixture of eaual parts of glycerin and tincture Though it does not state the melting point of the double 
^Sox ^^^ ^^ T^ ^ 3 groins). , o -^ r 1 salt with gold, yet the whole description shows that this 

(?) For powdered rhubarb a mixture of 2 part» of gly- .^^riety is meiint. Gehe & Co. announce that they will in 

cenn with one part of alwhol answerswell. ^^ fj^^ ^^^j. f ^^ ^^ ^^th the Hght and the heavy alka- 

W Powdered rhubarb makes a good mass with one- j^i^^ ^nd the sulphates prepared from both, so that pur- 
fifth its weight of glycerin. . . ^4, ^ ^ chasers may choose just what they want. The unchanged, 

(5) Molasses IS the most valuable excipient for powdered light alkaloid, extracted from beUadonna (otherwise kndwn 

rnuoarb. ^ hyoscyamine), will be designated in trade as " Atropi- 

Bicarbonate of Sodium, 3 grains, with 1 erain of num naturale" (melting at 106-108- C); and the altered, 
powdered ginger, can be made into a verv workable mass heavy alkaloid, produced during the mauufsbcture from 
by the addition of 1 grain of tragacanth, and water or the former, will be designated " Atropinum verum" (melt- 
glycerin sufficient to make a mass. The pills both roll ing at 114-115'' C). 
well and keep well. Elxperiments so far made with both alkaloids have shown 

Sulphide of Calcium (sulphurated lime) should be them to act precisely alike, at least when used upon the 

mixeawithanequalquantityofsugar-of-milk. and, after eye. Regarding their action when taken internally, 

careful trituration, as much powdered, decorticated lico- further trials are in pron^. 

rice root added as will make the weight about 1 grain for Bismuth Pcpttmafe.— This salt has a moderate circle of 

each pill. The mass can then be easily made with glyce- devotees, who use it with preference in cases of dyspepsia.' 

rite of tragacanth. A good quaUty of this compound should not have a dark 

Tannic Acid, if made into pills with mucUage, will ^^^'^^^^^^^^T^^fHl^^K «^f « ^ . 
crack, crumble and fall to powcTer as soon as the pills are ^^""^I^l^ Afjf ' ^?^iJ?^^ ^ ^"^^^A ^^-^ "*^ 
dry. A mixtu^ of glyceriTwith the mucilage n^kes an be sai^ to have ^^^'^"^^^^.c^d recently, and is m con- 
excellent excinient siderable demand, being used mtemally, in doses of 15 to 

TTf • 4 ^ fi" ^ AAA ^ « n 4^4. t ' 30 grains, as a remedy for the night-sweate of consump- 

Valertanateof Ztnc.--Add a snaaU quantity of acacia, ti^lg. it is also used in diseases ofthe respiratory organs, 

and mass with alcohol. This gives a mass requiring ^^ i-per-cent alkaline solution, administerecl by inhalation, 

quick mampulation, but yieldmg excellent results. Gly- Cc^bolic Acid.-This article has continued to be in Uvely 

cente of tragacanth also makes a good mass with the addi- demand. It appears that constantly increasing quantitii 

tion of a httle inert vegetable powder. ^f ^^ ^re absorbed by manufacturers of picric acid for the 

(Tobeoonttatued.) use of high explosives in the interest of certain govern- 
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mentB. The complaintB about development of a red color 
in the acid have become less frequent, but have not alto- 
gether ceased. Lately it has been suggested that the red 
color is caused by traces of tarry coloring matters which 
assume a red tint on exjposure to air. This theory seems 
to be supported by the fact that, when a vessel containing 
such reddened acid is dipped into hot water until the 
external layer is melted, and the liquid then poured off, 
the interior, still unmelted mass is entirely colorless. 

Codeine.— Owing to the successful synthetic preparation 
of this alkaloid, its price h€is become quite stable, being 
about 2i times that of muriate of morphine. It is curious 
that scarcely any attention is paid to tne very easily solu- 
ble phosphate of codeine, while the much less soluble 
alkaloid continues to be in chief demand. 

Caffeine.— It seems that the continental factories find it 
gradually necessary to discontinue the manufacture of 
caffeine, since English manufacturers, by reason of better 
advanta^ in obtaining the raw material (and freed from 
duty besides), are now able to undersell other makers. 

Cotoin and true Colo BarA;.— Genuine coto bark has for 
a long time been absent from the market. As no tru3 
cotoin could be prepared, the demand for it has almost 
ceased jpara-cotoin (€knd paracoto bark) being used in place 
of it. Recently, however, an invoice of really genuine coto 
bark has reached Europe, but is held at an exorbitant 
price. 

Ergotinine. — This alkaloid is being more largely used. 
It is administered hypodermically, best in form of the 
following solution: 

Ergotinine H grains. 

Lactic Acid 8 grains. 

Distilled Water 3^ fl. oz. 

Dose, hjpodermically, 4 to 10 minims. 

Fern iocicw.— While this form of iron is in but slight 
demand in this country, it appears to be one of the most 
popular iron preparations in G^rman^. 

Creoeote, — Since the beneficial eflfects of creosote in 
phthisis have been more thoroughly recognized, its con- 
sumption has very much increased. 

Since one of the constituents of creosote, viz., guajacol, 
has recently been recommended and used for the same 
purposes as creosote itself, there is a danger that creosote 
from which guajacol has been extracted x^' deguajacolized 
creosote"] will be sold in the market. It is therefore quite 
proper that the pharmacopoeial description and tests 
should be so modified as to take account of this. Among 
the proposed requirements are: a spec. ^rav. of 1.070, the 
formation of a difficultly soluble potassium salt upon the 
addition of caustic potassa, and the benzin test. 

Eucalyptol. — The pure substance has a spec. grav. of 
0.930, crystallizes at 0« C. and boils at 176-177*» C. 

Eucalyptol is a widely distributed principle. It has, so 
far, been discovered in the following oils: 



OflBOf 


Source. 


Diacoverar. 


Wormseed... 


Artemisia Cina 


WaUach & Brass. 


Cajuput .... 


Melaleuca Leucadendron 


Wallach. 


E. globulus • 


Jahns. 


" amygdalina 


Wallach & Oildemeister. 


<« 


" Bayleyana 


Schimmel & Co. 


f« 


" microcorys 


Schimmel & Co. 


Rosemary... 


RoBmarinus officinalis . . 


Weber. 


Spike... 

Cheken 


Lavandula Spica 

Myrtus Cheken 


Voiry. 
Weiss. 


Myrtle 


Myrtus communis 


Jahns. 


Camphor 


Laarus Camphora 


Schimmel ft Co. 



Hudroxylamine.—TbiB substance, in form of hydrochlo- 
rate, is being successfully used as a substitute for chrysa- 
robin, pyro^lic acid, anthrarobin, etc. It is commonlv 
used in solution, in alcohol and glycerin, of the strengtn 
of 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 500. 

Hyoecine.-^The considerably reduced price of hyoscine 
will no doubt help its more rapid introduction as a seda^ 
tive and hypnotic. Prof essor Kny , of Strassburg, has used 
the alkaloid in 8.000 cases among maniacal patients, and 
obtained from doses of i to 1 Mg. (^ to tt of a grain), in 
83 cases out of 100, a quiet sleep lasting 6 to 8 hours. 

Jodtne.— According to an agreement between the pro* 
ducers, the export of iodine from Iquique (Chili) to Eng- 
land, Germany, and United States was reduced from 175,- 
680 kilos in 1886, to 77,196 kilos in 1887. 

Myrtol. — The consumption of this proximate principle, 
recommended by Linanx as an antiseptic, has materially 
increased. Eichborst used it in doses of 0.16 Gm. (2i trains) 
repeated several times daily, as a disinfectant of tne air- 
passages, with considerable success. According to Jahns, 
myrtol ccmsists mainly of cineol. For this reason he re- 
commends eucalyptol in place of myrtol, since the former 
consists likewise, m the main, of cineol. 

Regarding myrtol, we take a few interesting notes from 
Schimmel & Co.'s report: 

The first experiments (of Linarix and Delioux de Savi- 
gnac, regarding the antiseptic action of myrtol) were made 
with oil of myrtle (from Myrtus communie); later on. how- 
ever, myrtol was used, which is that portion of tne oil 
which boils bet ween, 160 and 170" 0. Hitnerto the composi- 



tion of this substance has been unknown. A recent inves- 
tigation has shown the following results: 

Oil of myrtle has a spec. Rrav. of 0.910 at 16*' C, and is 
dextrogyre. Subjected to fractional distillation, the oU 
began to boil at 160* C. The distillate was caught in frac- 
tions from 10 to 10* C, and up to 240* G. about 80 per cent 
of the oil passed over. The residue consisted ot partly 
reeinified terpenes. The first fraction passes over at 158^- 
160* C, and is a dextro^re terpen (CioUiO which is proba- 
bly *' dextrorotatory pmen." 

The next fraction contains cineol (boiling at 176*0.). 
Besides these, there appears to be present a small amount 
of a camphor, which could, however, not be obtained in a 
pure state. 

In its general character oil of myrtle agrees with that 
distilled from Myriue Cheken^ and is also related to oil of 
Eucalyptus globulus. 

The so-cafied myrtol is a mixture of dextrogyre pinen 
and cineol, and should more properly be called '* rectified 
oil of myrtle." 

Jahns expresses the belief that the antiseptic action of 
myrtol is solely due to the cineol it contains. If this is so, 
there will be no danger of any scarcity of material. On 
tbe other hand, it would be impossible to procure the 
requisite quantities of myrtol. 

^arceme.— The patented method of artificial preparation 
of narceine (by causing narcotine-methyl-chloriae to act 
upon solution of caustic soda, and then warming with 
water) is likely to cause a declme in the price of this alka- 
loid. 

Picrotoxin has been declared by Bokai to be a specific 
antidote for morphine, and may be used in place oi atro- 
pine. He also thinks that it may, in man;^ cases, be em- 
p-ed in place of the alkaloids of nux vomica. 



^latinum, — The consumption of this metal has been 
nearly doubled during the last few years. Of oourse the 
price has also advanced. The principal consumers are 
Russia and the United States. In the latter, there are con- 
sumers requiring about 50 kilos (107 lbs.) every month. 
[We believe that a larjge portion of this is absorbed by 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus, another large por- 
tion by chemical factories, and the rest for small chemical 
apparatus and reagents.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Oil of Anise.— To correct a misstatement or error made 
by some English writers (in Pharm. Joum., to which we 
have already alluded in a previous issue) regarding the 
relative quantity of oil of star anise and oil of Pimpinella 
anisum, Messrs. Schimmel Ac Co. state that they work up, 
under normal conditions, about 7,000 kilos of anise seed 
daily. From October, 1887, to May, 1888, thev worked up 
800,000 kilos, obtaining therefrom 24,000 kilos of oil of 
anise. [In this country it is, however, well known that 
when ''oil of anise," without further specification, is or- 
dered from a dealer, the oil of star anise is usually sup- 
plied.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Oil of Bay.—Baj rum, for many years one of the most 
popular toilet articles in this country, had been but little 
used in Europe until a few years ago. It has. however, at 
last captured the favor of the European public, and both 
the genuine and imitations are in vogue. The manufac- 
turers of and dealers in oil of ba;^ of course supply their 
customers with recipes for making artificial hay rum. 
Some of these are very good; others are, to say the least, 
of doubtful character. In their last report, Schimmel Sc 
Co. quote two recipes from ^'Hamlin's Formulea," the 
first of which may be acceptable, while the second appears 
to us to be rather eccentric: 



Oil of Bay « •• ... S drachms. 

Oil of Pimenta 1 drachm. 

Oilof Cloves 10 drops. 

Alcohol i gallon. 

Water i " 

Mix, allow to stand several days, and filter. 

II. 

Oilof Bay 1 oE. 

Alcohol i gallon* 

Jamaica Rum, best 1 *' 

Mix the oil and alcohol, allow to stand two weeks, then 
add the rum. 

Oil of Cedarwood.— It may be of interest to microsco- 
pists that Schimmel & Oo. have succeeded in preparing an 
inspissated oil of cedarwood which relieves the user from 
the disagreeable task of concentrating the commercial oil 
himself. It has about the consistence of castor oil and a 
light Rhine- wine color. It has been so far impossible to 
obtain it colorless. 

Oil of Bergamot.—The question of what shotild be the 
natural color of oil of bergamot has, of late, been repeat- 
edly a subject of discussion. Schimmel &: Oo. have ob- 
tained on this subject reports from two of the most trust- 
worthy manufacturers in Reggio. 

One of these states that the freshly prepared oil has a 
broumish-yellow color. A certain proportion of it, indeed, 
has a greenish tint, but this is the case onlv when the oil 
is prepared from unripe fruit. This is seldom put on the 
market, but is usually mixed with that which is prepared 
from ripe fruit. If this ** greenish " variety is examined 
in a glass tube, its tint is more properly called ** yellow- 
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ifih/^ The emerald-ereen oil exported from Messina de- introduced the purified oU (free from the odorless stearop- 

rives its tint from badly tinned copper vessels (estagnons). ten) on the market. 

The other manufactiurer states that the freshly prepared Oxynaphthoic Acid has been occasionally employed 

oil of bergamot has the c(^or of honey, and that this kind as an antiseptic, in form of one-per-cent solution in collo- 

is preferred by purchasers. A green color is produced dion, and as 1 per cent cotton. In veterinary practice it 

when the oil is kept for some time (seven or eight months) has been successfully used against scabies, 

in tinned copper vessels. It gradually corrodes the tin- Petrolatum and Vaseline.— The German manufacturers 

ning, and then absorbs copper. of vaseline have petitioned (Government to permit the 

Oil of Orris,— It is well known that the largest portion duty-free importation of foreign material for the manufac- 

of this substance, as now put on the market, consists of ture of petroleum ointment (vaseline, petrolatum, etc.), 

myristic acid carried over oy distillation, and this holds since the present duty makes it difficult for the GJ^rman 

the aromatic oil. Schimmel & O). announce that they manufacturers to compete with foreign ones. [If this 

will eventually also put the pure oil among their products. petition is granted, which is not improbable, the export 

But this will be a very expensive article, the price or cost of petroleum ointment from this country will no doubt 

of which will likely be equal to an equal weignt of eold. suffer a considerable reduction.— Ed. Am. Db.] 

Oil o/Peppemwia.— According to carefully collected Strophanthus,— The seeds are still in good demand, 

statistics, Schimmel & Co. estimate the production of oil There were new arrivals of Strophanthua Komb4, which 

of peppermint in all countries during the year 1888 to has a greenish hairy appendage, and is the variety of spe- 

have been as follows: cies upon which the recorded therapeutic effects are really 

United States. New York ab. 86.000 kilo,. ?i?f^« J*'«I^"^«Sil^'Vri^«^W ^a!?!^'^:^^^^^ 

" " Michigan " 27 000 " there are also invoiceB in the market, do not seem to be 

England. Mitcham .■.■.■■..■..■■*.'.■,'."■" OJOOO " able to And purchasers. ^. . ^ . 

•• Cambridge and Lincolnsbiie, " 1,400 " Sulphonal.—TlaB hypnotic is being consumed m very 

Japan. 64,000 " considerable and increasing amount. It seems destined 

Italy........ ........!............... 1,800 " to displace paraldehyde, amylene hydrate, etc., and is 

France 4,600 " likely even to make inroads upon the consumption of 

Qeruiany 400 " morphine and chloral. Nevertheless, as long as the price 

Kuasia ? " is kept high, its use is likely to be restricted to those per- 

sons who are better able to afford its purchase, particu- 

Total, about 188,000 larly as it takes at least fifteen grains to produce sleep. 

Oil o/JJose.— Schimmel & Ck). give some valuable in- Gehe & Co. think that the reported negative results 

formation r^arding the constituents and properties of (which are stated to amount to about ten per cent of all 

genuine oil of rose, and the best methods of detecting cases) will be maleriallv reduced in number if the remedy 

adulterations: ^ administered in the form of powder. 

ThioL— Thiol (Latinized: Thiolum)ha8 made its appear- 
J. laolation and Determination of the Stearopten. ance as a rival of ichthyol. It is produced, after a pat- 
Warm 80 Gm. of the oU with 600 Gm. of 76 per cent f°*«^ procMs. from co^-tor (obtained from brown omI or 
alcohol to a temperature between 70 and SO" C. On cool- ligmte) by treatment with sulphur and sulphuric acid, 
ing to 0° C. . the stearopten is almost completely separated. . 
Remove it from the uquid portion, treat it with 200 Gm. Meroury Mines, 
of 76 per cent alcohol, and continue to repeat this until The quicksilver mine at Almaden, in Spain, is said to 
the stearopten is completely odorless. Two treatments of have been discovered 400 years B.C. For twenty-two cen- 
the crude stearopten are usually sufiicient. . turies it has been in course of development, always pay - 
Schimmel & Co. found, in this manner, the following ing a profit, though its production previous to the fifteenth 
quantities of stearopten: century was comparatively small. Up to that time mer- 

1. Bom Oil, German. 1887: 88J per cent. «"!3: ''as principally used for the making of vermilion. 

2 ^r .r """f^' j^: 1^ per v.oiii» jjyj. jjj jjg^ ^^ property of amalgamating with the precious 

9. " " Turkish 1887:12-18 " metals was discovered, and this created a largely increased 

4^ << « '< ' 1098*: 14 « demand. The Almaden mine is the most perfect deposit 

of cinnabar, or perhaps of any other metal, ever discov- 

JI. Determination of Spermaceti {if present) in the ered ; consisting of three parallel veins about 100 feet 

Stearopten. equidistant, penetrating the earth almost perpendicularly. 

Boil 8-6 Gm. of the stearopten during 6 or 6 hours, with §!:^'i? ."f ^ ?«f iwh b^iS"^*i?<lw\h«^ ^^^^J^t 

20-26 Gm. of alcoholic solution of potassa (6 per cent), deposit at 1000 feet depth being ncher than at any point 

under an upright condenser, evaporate the al^hol, and a*>o^«- F°'"*»»®i««*5!®*^® y®*" *^®?''®J?«*, ^^^ *"* "*•"■ 

add hot watSr to the reddoe. ' On^ling, the larger por- M Jlii^^^f ^^^^i ^L^f^'^^ftt^l^J^^J^ 

tion of the stearopten will separate and ffc^at upon the Sur- ^Jl-^f^L^^Ii\y,J}^J,^^u'^^^,l^^^ 

face as a firm, crystalline £m88. Pour off the alkaline l'S2P„!fir\?^?«t f^ll^f ^^^ Jh/wfi^ 

liquid, wash the stearopten with a little cold water, then f^?K^w' *5i*„^*^® "''S^In^n »llw l^^v.1 m!^n«f^ 

melt it in hot water, aUow to cool again, pour off the °^ *^® ^^^ showii^ no diminution either m the quantity 

liquid, and continue melting and was^e lintil the wash- Z '^^^^,°^^]L }tvT^^ ^^.^'^AU^uflTr^ ul 

witer is neutral. Unite the aqueous liqiSds, and agitate ^„!2,vf i^u?t??.:22S K?tv.1^1^t^ii^™ S-^ t^ 

it twice with ether in order tTeitract any stearopten sus- AS^i« «» «„^^t^„„ of i^ f^fL.^^ 

pended in it. Separate the alkaline liquid from the ether, California, at an elevation of 1,700 fwt above the sea, in a 

^ulate it with Silutesulphuric acid, and awin agitate it '«! ^S^l^^ J*'^^:^^^^TJ^^'^,t^t^^ 

with ether. On evaporatibg this, it shouldleaveno resi- are characterized by a great and persistent iiregulanty, 

due (abs. of fatty acSi). % way of control, the stearop- ?P 'KL°^«f A^^o^S^f- **'??t,^fS!J''i^,'i.^^!: 

ten, dried at 90' C, may be weighed, including in it, of SP"l*.*?*" *¥l°^ other met^. It has often occurred in 

"urse, also that portion which hid b^n shaken out'by ??f^^i27„1h*^fJ?^!>*^lv«*™nTfL"a^^^^ 

ether Um the ikaUne liquid. The quantity found wii l*j?^^w w^'^w^t ^^i^^f^^L??.?!^^ tf k-o 

always be a trifle short, si^ce a small amount volatilizes ^ ^^^^fc^y^^Sn ,^7hi1^JJ[^'^r,^ (S!^..l^^ 

on d^ing. The loss was found to be about 1 per cent. J^"^ possible to keep up the productaon. Very frequenUy 

ToverSy the accuracy of this test, 67 Gm!^f Turkish fe '^/Si ±^^ ,^u*^5^* J^.^^tn^^^^ 

oU of rose (1888) were purposely adulterated with 1 Gm. *•»« ™ ^^ ^ XJ™^^®. "» "^'"f, face of the works only a slight 

of spermaceti, and the proSuct Wed by the before-men- l^^Z^'?^ Z^l IhS 1^St^.l^°^i^'f„H*hMJ£fif " 

tioned process. The 68 Gm. of mixture yielded 9.65 Gm. *°y/?.°^ J?^* m that particular place and by foUowmg 

of stearopten - 16 per cent; 3.07 Gm. of this stearopten «"* this little string of ore very carefully » may lead into 

fielded ls» Gm. 5f recovered stearopten and cetylic ?^^f.vt^*- .^^'^^%SrS?l^^™.^*'f,„^^^^ 
JjoohoL Loss 0.18 Gm. The amount of fatty acids ob- l°8 />t this mine up to 1870 the resulto wwe very unsatis- 
tained was 0.166 Gm., corresponding to O.m Gm. of factory, and in the year named it seemed as if the corn- 
spermaceti. The originkl mixture contained 1.7 per cent of S^^' r «h^,?^sm SS '^J^^^^^^^'^u%\'^^^^ 
tie adulterant, and iTe per cent was discovered % the test. St „„n?ha, P^^r2?2;^ «iS? «^}h» i^L« JX^^"^! 
Following aro the meting pointe of ros^il slLropten : ffl^to tre1&*^ery"1>f^%g*de^^^ 

a Drugg. 

Prom German Oil, 1867: 8«-3e.5* .♦• 

" TurkiRh «• 1^- 84^5*^* Bisulphide of Carbon as an Internal Remedy.— Bisul- 

« « M |g3g: 3d5.^o phide of carbon has been used with apparent advantage 

« « « i388\ in typhoid fever, and has been recommended in diphthe- 

with addition of 1.7 per >: SLS-dS** ri* ^^^ other diseases in which micro-organisms occur. 

cent of spermaceti > Cases of acute and chronic dysentery, of atonic dyspepsia, 

of simple gastric ulcer, and of typhoid fever nave also 

Hose oil thus deprived of its stearopten (or nearly all of been treated suceeBsfully with it. The dose given was 

it) remains liquid when cooled to 0** C At a lower tem- generally about 2 oz. of a saturated solution of the bisul- 

perature, however, it becomes gelatinous, owing to the fact phide in water mixed with milk or a little syrup, taken 

that it still contains some stearopten. hialf an hour or so before meals. In typhoid, enemas of a 

The fluid portion of rose oil has a most exquisite, power- pint of water, containing about \ drachm of thebisulphido, 

ful odor. When dissolved in alcohol it does not yield the were given in addition to the internal administration of 

disagreeable crystalline flakes so annoying when prepar- iodide of potassium and kairin. The diarrhoea dimixiished, 

ing perfumes. For these reasons Schimmel & Co. have and the patient made a good recovery. 
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Notes on New Bemedies. 

Hydrocinnamic Acid (Acidum hydrocinnamicum). 

Synonyms : homo-toluic, or benzyl-acetic, or beta-phe- 
nyl-propionic acid. C9H,.0«(=CfH..CH,.CH«.C00H). 

Acicular, reddish-white crystals, but slightly soluble in 
water, soluble in 6 parts of alcohol. The alcoholic solu- 
tion has a plecuuint acidulous taste and an aromatic odor 
which diffuses itself through the surrounding atmosphere. 

Drs. Klein and Lingard report that they have used this 
substance with success in the destruction of the hacillua 
tttberculosia. Dr. Williams subsequently also tried the 
remedy in alcoholic solution^ beginning with a dose of 10 
minims in an ounce of water, increasing generally to 20 
minims in 2 oz. These doses were given two or three 
times daily. Thirteen out of 20 phthisical patients, 
treated with the remedy from 28 to 85 days, manifested a 
decided improvement {Practitioner, 1889, Feb., p. 100). 

The acid seems to act not so much on the tubercular 
process as upon the purulent process. No increase of ex- 
pectoration or cough took place in any case. 

Colchicine, — Darier recommends this alkaloid in mar^- 
nal ulceration of the cornea when of gouty origin; also in 
several other affections of the eye. [We mention this 
chiefly on account of the caution necessary in administer- 
ing the remedy, colchicine being a dangerous drug.] Da- 
rier orders jE>i/^ containing ^ grain of colchicine each, of 
which he administers daily 1 or 2 or 4, never over 6. 
The dosing is to be reduced (but not entirely suspended) 
whenever colic or gastric spasms occur. Tne treatment 
must be continued in imbroken sequence. 

Mereury-Betanaphthol Acetate,— ThiB has been recom- 
mended by Bombeion as an excellent substitute for corro- 
sive sublimate and for iodoform in the dressing of wounds. 

It is an amorphous, rather heavy, white powder, insol- 
uble in the usual menstrua. It is applied in form of 
highly diluted powder: 

Mercury-Betanaphthol Acetate 1 part. 

Kieselguhr enough to make 200 parte. 

[Kieeelguhr is a fossil siliceous earth, found in Europe and 
in this coimtry, used, among other purposes, for absorb- 
ing nitrog;lycerin in making dynamite. The so-called 
'* electro-silicon," used as a polishing material, is a very 
pure form of kieselguhr.-— Ed. Am. DbJ 

Or ffauze is impregnated with it. Or it is triturated 
with nresh albumen, and the mixture shaken with water, 
so as to produce an emulsion. 

The remedy is also recommended intemtJly, in syphi- 
lis and in abdominal typhus, in doses of i grain several 
times daily. 

Marrhiiol [of which we had occasion to speak several 
times before] is now easily available in the market, and is 
highly spoken of as an ** extract of cod-liver oil," ** form- 
ing the most elij^ble substitute " for the latter. Lafarge 
and Ctermain-See report favorably on it from the experi- 
ments in the Paris hospitals. 

Morrhuol appears as a brownish-yellow, oily liquid, 
from which, at ordinary temperatures, a portion crystal- 
lizes out. Its odor resembles the oil itself. Hence it is 
best given in gelatin capsules containing about 3 grains of 
morrhuol each. This corresponds to about H fluidrachms 
of the oil itself.— Chiefly after Merck's Bulletin, April, 
1889. 

Thiol. 

The success of ichthyol in the treatment of rheumatism 
and cert^n skin diseases has encouraged researches to 
synthetically obtain a substance identical with it in com- 

?osition and action. After laborious preparatory work, Dr. 
acobsen has succeeded in obtaining such a product, .which 
he calls thiol, from '*theion" (sulphur). He found that 
while saturated hydrocarbons do not take up sulphur, 
considerable quantities of this substance may be added to 
non-saturated hydrocarbons. On this circumstance he 
bases his patented process, according to which so-called 
gas-oil is heated in an oil-bath to a temperature of 215** C, 
10 per cent of flowers of sulphur being graduallv added 
meanwhile. This process yields a crude thiol oil, which 
has now to undergo sulphurization, effected by the addi- 
tion of an equal quantit;^ of ]>ure concentrated cold sul- 
phuric acid. The result is thiol-sulphuric acid, which is 
identical with ichthjrol. It forms compounds with soda 
and ammonia, e^ual in every respect to the salts of ich- 
thyol. It is claimed that thiol compares favorably with 
ichthyol in being inodorous, easily pulverized, and cheaper. 
Its therapeutic action has been studied by Drs. Keeps and 
Buzzi, both of Berlin. They declare it to have the same 
therapeutic effects as ichthyol. Thiol is a dark-brown 
fluid of syrupy consistency, and is also to be obtained in the 
shape of a fine powder, prepared from the fluid by evapo- 
ration. Thiol may be dispensed as an ointment in combi- 
nation with vaseline ( 3 i. ), lanolin ( | i.), with thiol 3 i. ; to 
make a dusting-powder, 1 drachm of thiol may be combined 
with 2 drachms of oxide of zinc, 1 drachm of powdered 
starch, and 2 oz. French chalk. For internal administra- 
tion the dried thiol is combined as a pill with licorice pow- 
der and glycerin of tragacanth. The dose is about 2 
grains. — uhem, and Drugg. 



American Ozokerite. 

A COMPANY has been formed, under the laws of New 
York State, to develop large deposits of ozokerite, a natu- 
ral paraffin wax existing in the Wasatch Mountains of 
Utah Territory, about 113 miles east of Salt Lake City. 
These mines are said to contain the only deposits of this 
mineral known to exist outside of Gkilicia, Austria, whence 
the entire world's supply of this product has, until re- 
cently, been obtained. The uses of this mineral are con- 
stantly enlarging, and in this countryalone the consump- 
tion amounts to 500 tons yearly. The price of refined 
ozokerite, commercially known as ceresin, ranges from 
20c. per lb. for chemically pure white down to 6c. per lb. 
for crude black of a poor quality. The company proposes 
to mine 1,500 tons of wax yearly, and pay 7 per cent on a 
capital stock of $1,250,000. The first shipment from 
the American mines arrived in New York in January this 
year and attracted considerable comment.— J^vh/. and 
Min. J. 

Platinum in Canada. 

A NOTEWORTHY discovery has been lately made. Plati- 
num has been foimd in place in the nickeliferous ore of 
Sudbury, Canada, by Professor F. W. Clarke. This dis- 
covery was made accidentally in the course of determina- 
tive and analytical work upon the ore, which presents 
other peculiarities. While the amount found is of little 
or no commercial importance, it has a very great scientific 
significance, and is certainly something new. Platinum 
grains have been found in secondary rocks, such as recent 
sandstones, conglomerates, etc., but never before, so far 
as we are aware, in vein stuff, although it has long been 
looked for. and such an occurrence was to be expected. 
There is, tnerefore, always the chance that actual mines 
of platinum-bearing material, so often falsely reported, 
may actually be found, and that perhaps some of them 
may be of a paying prade. The number of localities and 
their wide dismbution in this country point to such an 
outcome. 

Ezalgine. 

ExALOiKE is the name of the latest candidate for medi- 
cal favor as a pain reliever. Drs. Dujardin-Beaumetz 
and Bardet have experimented with it, and found it in some 
respects. preferable to antipyrin. To facilitate its use in 
prescriptions, they have given it the shorter name just 
mentioned, as more manageable than its full chemical ap- 
pellation orthomethylacetanilide.— C/^em. and Drugg. 

Some doubt seems to have arisen as to the identity of ex- 
amine on accoimt of its description as or^^io-methyl-acet- 
anilide, as distinct from the meta- and para-isomeric 
compoimds. In a communication to the Academy of 
Sciences (Compt. Rend,, Ap. 8, pg. 749) Mr. Giraud says: 
*' The name orlAo-methylacetanitide can be applied to but 
one substance, described by Beilstein and Kuhlberg under 
the name aceto-ortho-toluid, and prepared by means of or- 
thotoluidine and acetic acid. The substance prepared by 
Wr, Brigonnet is not new; it was described by Motmann in 
1874. Its true designation is methylacetanilide, and it 
cannot exist under three modifications, for the phenyl 
radical contained in its molecule is not substituted. Ttus 
substance is utilized in laboratories for the preparation of 
monomethylaniline, and is manufactured on a large scale 
and at a low price."— P^. Joum. 



Strophanthin. 

Habdt and Qallois' method of prenaring strophanthin is 
defective, inasmuch they employ alcohol acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and consequently destroy the greater 
part of the strophanthin. Mr. Arnaud employs the follow- 
ing method: Finely powdered strophanthin seeds are ex- 
hausted by boiling with 70 per cent alcohol in an appara- 
tus with refiux condenser for some hours. The greater 
pcurt of the alcohol is then distilled from the extract over 
a water-bath, but the evaporation is continued in vacuo, 
leaving some liquid, which is cooled and, after removing 
the fioating oil and resin, is filtered. The filtered liquid is 
heated in a water-bath, mixed with a small quantity of 
basic lead acetate and finely powdered litharge, ana fil- 
tered again. Any lead in solution is removed by hydro- 
gen sulphide. The clear liquid is then concentrated in a 
drying chamber at 50*" C. In a day or so the strophanthin 
cry stmlizes out, and is filtered off, keeping the temperature 
at 50". If the concentration has not been carried too far, 
the syrupy liquid runs off gradually, and the crystals have 
simply to be drained on a porcelain slab and recrystaUized 
several times from boiling water. In this manner 4.5 Gm. 
of the crystalline strophanthin is obtained from each kilo, 
of seed of Strophanthue KonM, but some strophanthin is 
retained by the syrup. 

Strophanthin, CtiM4tOis, is a white, very bitter substance, 
crystallizing in radiating spangles. These crystals soak 
up and retcdn water with great facility. Strophanthin 
forms a hydrate, which parts with its water m a dry 
vacuum or when dried in the air; if heated in a drying 
chamber, it melts below 100' and becomes colloidal, but 
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when previously dried in a vacuum it can be heated to 
110^ without alteration. When strophanthin is heated in 
the air, it bums without leaving a residue. It becomes 
pasty at 165 **, losing its opacity and becoming brown with 
moderate rapidity. It is dextrogyrate, and with a 2.3 per 
cent aqueous solution the deviation, with sodium light, is 
+ 30". It is scarcely soluble in cold water, one part requir- 
ing 43 of water at 18° ; it ib moderatelv soluble in alcohol, 
from which it is deposited as a varnish. It is insoluble in 
ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide. Tannin precipitates 
it from the aqueous solutions. 

From its composition it appears to be the homologue of 
ouab€une. CtfH4tOit, which it resembles in poisonous prop- 
erties. Both, when heated with diluted acids, decompose 
like ^ucosides, yielding a body which reduces FehUng's 
solution, but does not appear to be glucose.— Comp^. Eend. 
and J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Methaoetin. 

MsTHAOBTiN is another new antipyretic. According to 
its'chemical composition, its full name should be acet-para- 
anisidin. Similar to phenacetin, or acet-para-phenefidin, 
it is derived from amido-phenol. The relation of these 
compounds with antif ebnn (acetanilid) is shown by the 
following formulae : 

/H /OC,H. /OCH, 

CtHi •CfHi C«H4 

\NH.(CH,.CO) \NH.(CH,.CO) \NH(CH,.00) 

Acetanilid Phenacetin. Methaoetin. 

(antifebrin). 

Methaoetin, as used in Mahnert's experiments, is a 
sUghUy reddish, odorless powder of saltish, bitter taste. 
The powder is composed of the fine crystalline scales, 
which melt at a temperature of 127'* C. It is soluble in 
cold water, more so in warm water, and still more in alco- 
hol. So far the new remedy has been only administered in 
febrile diseases of children. The abatement of tempera- 
ture was gradual, and lasted for some hours. Perspira- 
tion was copious. In one case coUapse set in; otherwise 
no disagreeable after-effects were observed. The dose for 
children was 3 to 5 grains.— C%ein. and Drugg. 

Animal Arrow FolBon. 

Most* of the arrow poisons of Africa hitherto known 
have been of ve^^etable origin; indeed, all the famous 
poisons are of this nature. Mr. H. M. Stanley has added 
one poison to the list which does not appear to be a pro- 
duct of the vegetable kingdom. In the Lower Congo dis- 
trict Mr. Stanley's force was assailed by a tribe of dwarfii, 
who used poisoned arrows. Five members of the expedi- 
tion were hit by these arrows, four (black men) dying 
very shortly after, their sufferings having been intense. 
The fifth man— Lieut. Stairs— had a narrow escape. The 
poison of the arrow which hit him had been drv, and so 
ne did not experience the full toxicity of the oarb. It 
was afterwards found that the poison is manufactured 
from the dried bodies of red ants, or pismires, ground into 
powder, cooked in palm oil, and smeared over the wooden 
points of the arrows. What is the nature of the poison 
which causes death? The Lancet savs it is formic acid, 
which exists in the free state in rea ants, and is, in the 
pure state, so corrosive that it produces blisters on the 
skin ; hence there is little ground, says our contemporary, 
for doubting that it was the *' deadly irritant by wnich so 
many men nad been lost with such terrible suffering." 
The multitude of curious insects encountered, which 
reftdered their lives '' as miserable as they could well be," 
bears out Mr. Stanley's idea that many similar poisons 
could be prepared from insects. It certainly is strange 
that, with the exception of cantharides, and perhaps of 
blatta orientalis, the insect world is so little used for 
active therapeutics. Not forgetting the fact that homoe- 
opaths have long had that respect for the insect kingdom 
which the Lancet desires, we may mention that ptomaines 
as a source of toxicity are more ukely than formic acid to 
have produced the paralytic symptoms which were ex- 
hibited by the djring men.— C^cm. and Drugg, 

Note by Ed, Am. Drugg, — That ptomaines are at the 
bottom of the toxic effect of this animal poison there can 
scarcely be any doubt. The poisonousness of decomposing 
or decomposed animal matter was already known to the 
ancients, and many deaths, no doubt, have been caused, 
both accidentally and intentionally, oy ptomaines. Pro- 
fessor Edward Schaer, of Zurich, some years ago, pub- 
lished an extensive paper on this subject, which reviews 
the records of literature relating to it. 



Castor Oil vs. Olive Oil as Lubricator. —The Italian Ad- 
miralty have recently caused to be carried out a number 
of experiments with a view to testing the comparative 
merite of castor oil and olive oil for lubricating purposes 
on board ship. From the results obtained, they have given 
orders that henceforth all exposed parts of machinery are 
to be lubricated exclusively with castor oil, while mineral 
oils are to be used for cylinder and similar lubrication.— 
J. S. Chem. Ind, 



Use of Hydrogen Peroxide in Analysis. 

Le^d peroxide may be most readily dissolved by treat- 
ment with dilute nitric acid and a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide. Half of the oxygen from each of the two per- 
oxides unite to produce an effervescence of oxygen, even 
when cold, resulting in the formation of lead mtrate. 

A similar action of hydrogen peroxide I have frequentlv 
foimd of advantage in effecting the solution of a precipi- 
tate produced by ammonia and consisting mainly of ferric 
and alumina hydrates, in which, however, after washing, 
a little manganese is retained as MnaOt. The latter body 
will resist solution in dilute acid, and under these circum- 
stances a drop or nwo of hydrogen peroxide will instantly 
clear up the solution. 

In the same manner ignited oxide of cerium or oxide of 
manganese may be readily dissolved by cold dilute acids 
mixed with hydrogen peroidde.- F. P. Dunninqton in 
Joum, Anal. Chem. 

Color Test for Stryclmine. 

FLttcoaoER (Pharm. Zeitung) proposes the following so- 
lution for testing strychnine: 0.01 Qm. of potassium di- 
chromate is dissolved in 5 C.c. of water and mixed with 
16 Q-m. (8.16 C.c.) of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1.84 at 15*. 
When cold, the reagent is ready for use. A solid body to 
be tested for strychnine is moistened with a single drop of 
this liquid, or the powdered solid is scattered upon the 
liquid on a porcelain slab, or a saturated solution of the 
strychnine salt is let flow slowly over the acid, shaking 
very gently, so as to obtain a distinct zone. Certain sub- 
stances, such as brucine, give a fine r6d color with the 
chromiferous sulphuric acid, and mask the reaction of 
strychnine. In case of a mixture of brucine and str^rch- 
nine which does not at once give the strychnine reaction, 
the substance is placed upon a small moistened filter, and 
chlorine water is dropped upon it as long as a red color is 
thus produced. Dicmor-brucine is thus formed as an 
amorphous, easily soluble body, which passes rapidly into 
solution. The undissolved alkaloidal residue gives the re- 
action of pure strychnine. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Detection of Very Small Quantities of Arsenic. 

Pbof. Fluokiger finds that a concentrated solution of 
silver nitrate meJies a very delicate test for arsenic, form- 
ing the yellow compound AsAgt+SAgNOa with arsen- 
iuretted hydrogen. As small an amount as yiW ^* ^ 
As,Ot has oeen detected in this way. 

A solution of mercuric chloride^ when acted upon by 
arseniuretted hydro^n, gives almost as sharp a reactioo. 
When this solution is ab»>rbed by blotting paper and ex- 

Sosed to arseniuretted hydrogen, a yellow stain is pro- 
uced at first, which gradually changes to a brown. Zinc 
and hydrochloric or sulphuric acid are better for produc- 
ing hydrogen than sodium amalgam, but the zinc must be 
entirely free from sulphur, arsenic, phosphorus, and anti- 
mony, so that when 10 Gms. of the metal are dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the silver nitrate or mercuric 
chloride paper remains unchanged after being exposed to 
the gas for two hours, care being taken not to expose the 
silver nitrate paper to the light. The mercuric chloride 
solution is more convenient than the silver nitrate solu- 
tion, since it is not affected by light.— Abst. f . Arch. d. Ph. 
in «/. Anal. Chem. 

Tests for Tannic and Gkillio Adds. 

When ammonium chloride and ammonia are added to 
solutions of tannic acid, a white precipitate is formed, 
which rapidly becomes red. In solutions containing ,1 
part of tannic acid in 6,000 of water, the precipitation ifl 
slow, and it is best to drop in the ammomum cnloride so 
as to form a layer on the top, then at the point of contact 
a distinct white line appears, even in solutions containing 
1 in 80,000, whilst by holding against a black surface 1 m 
60,000 may be detected. When solutions of gallic acid are 
treated in a similar manner, no precipitation occurs^ but 
the liquid becomes red in strong solutions, and with dilute 
solutions a greenish-colored ring forms, even when the di- 
lution is 1 in 100.000. A red coloration is produced in solu- 
tions of either or these acids by chlorine water and a^[°?^" 
nia, and by potassium ferricyanide and ammonia. Jy J*P 
the latter reagents a l-in-10,000 solution of tannic acid be- 
comes distinctly red, and the redness produced in a 1-in- 
80,000 solution is seen by looking doi;»Ti the test throuKu 
the column of liquid, whilst, by comparing with a blanK, 
a yellowish-brown coloration may be detected in a l^m- 
100,000 solution,— S. G. Rawsox (Abstract in J. Chem. Soc. 
from Chem. News). 

New Test for Copper. 

M. DKNiGtai, of the Bordeaux Faculty of Medicine and 
Pharmacy, has recommended the following process: 
Place in a test tube 2 C.c. of a cold saturated solution or 
potassium of bromide, and add 1 C.c. of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. At first the mixture will turn to a ax^^ 
Jrellow near the acid, but, on shaking, it will become <50l^* 
ess again, provided the bromide be free from broniave. 
Now two or three drops of the liquor under examination 
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are added, and if it contaios even traces only of copper a 
carmine-red coloration will develop, becoming brighter 
on heating, and disappearing when water is added. The 
same reaction will take place even with copper salts in the 
solid state. A few precautions, however, are useful. For 
instance, the solution to be tested for copper should be 
previously acidulated with sulphuric acid, to separate in- 
soluble sulphates, and avoid cloudiness during the colored 
reaction. It is a good plan, also, to prepare beforehcmd 
the reagent by adding to a saturated solution of potassium 
bromide half its volume of sulphuric acid, tree from 
nitrous compounds, and filtering afterwards through as- 
bestos to separate out the potassic sulphate. The pres- 
ence of either nickel or cobalt will not affect the accuracy 
of the process.— CAem. and Drugg. 

Estimation of Albumen in Urine. 

Tms new method is considered more accurate than 
Esbach's. The latter plan consists merely in the complete 
precipitation of the aloumen by picric acid, and the use of 
a tube so graduated that the depth of the deposit at the 
end of !^ hours indicates so many Gm. of albumen per 
liter of urine. This was found to be variable in its results 
when compared with those of coagulation by heat and 
nitric acid, for very slight changes of temperature influ- 
ence the extent to which the precipitated albumen will 
* ' settle. '' The new method proposed consists in the use of 
tannic acid as the precipitant, and the suspension of the 
precipitate in the urine by means of mucilage. This mix- 
ture 18 then, after being diluted with water, poured into a 
vessel of certain capacity*, which is placed over a white 
surface on which black hues are drawn. The amount of 
the ** emulsified '' urine necessary to obscure the lines will 
be in the inverse ratio to the quantity of albumen in the 
urine— a quantity easily estimated by the emi)loyment of 
a suitably graduated burette. The principle is the same 
as that introduced by Panum for the determination of the 
quantity of cream m milk, and can no doubt be made 
avaOabie for clinical work. The results obtained are given 
in tables, but, so far as can be gathered from these, the ad- 
vantage of the plan over that of Esbach (a far simpler 
method) does not seem very great; neither plan is quite 
accurate.— A. Chkistsnsbn (Abstract J. Chem, Soe,). 

]f ote on Clarke's Soap Test. 

Whkn a standard soap solution is run into a solution of 
a calcium salt till alather is formed, as for instance in de- 
termining hardness in water, it is commonly taken for 
granted that each equivalent of lime destroys an equiva- 
fent of soap. 

Put in an equational form in the case of calcium sulphate 
and sodium oleate— 

CaSO* + 2NaCi J^ttO. = Ca(Ci.N,.0,^, + NaiSO, 
I find that an equivalent of lime requires li equivalents of 
soap, or CaS04 requires 2f NaCisHttOi. 

In the case of magnesium salts the reading is rather 
more obscure, but an equivalent of magnesia requires 
rather more soap. 

As the mean oi many experiments I find that an equiva- 
lent of magnesia requires li equivalents of soap, or ligS04 
requires SNaCisHsaOs. 

1 obtained these results both with oleic acid and with 
the solid fatty acids (commercial stearic add). 

Mr. Wanldyn's statement in his ''Water Analysis," 
that magnesium requires li times as much soap as calcium, 
is well known to be incorrect, but it is probaoly based on 
the observation that magnesium requires li times as 
much soap as theory indicates, coupled with the erroneous 
assumption that calcium requires only its theoretical 

quantity- 
It is a pleasing thing for soap consumers to find that a 
grain of chalk or magnesia in a water-supply destroys li 
or li times as much soap respectively as has been hitnerto 
thought.— Frank L. TisD (abstract), in J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. 

VoVoiaetrio Determination of Sulphates. 

The following method is proposed in the Bulletin Soc. 
Chem. , Paris : A solution of barium chromate is made by 
dissolving in 200 C.c. of distilled water 19.48 Gm. of 
neutral x)otassium chromate and 60 to 100 C.c. of pure hy- 
drochloric acid, and there is poured in slowly, stirring to 
dissolve the precipitate formed, 24.35 Ghm. barium diiloride 

Sreviously dissolved. Then make np to 1 liter, and filter. 
»f this solution, 50 C.c. precipitate from 0.3 to 0.4 of sul- 
phuric acid. The excess of alkaline chromate involves a 
deduction as correction in all the readings. Thiscorrec- 
tion may be determined once for all by precipitating in a 
flask marked at 1,000 C.c. 100 C.c. of the solution with an 
excess of ammonia, and reducing with the ferrous liquid 
100 C.c. of the filtrate mixed with 5 C.c. of pure sulphuric 
add. The ferrous liquid is prepared by dissolving 20 Gm. 
double ircm and ammonium sulphate and 10 C.c. of pure 
sulphuric acid in 1 liter of water. The operation is con- 
ducted as fidlows : One Gm. pure dry potassium sulphate 
is dissolved in 600 Q.c* of water in i^ flask marked at 1 



liter, 100 C.c. of the barium chromate are added and 
shaken up. When the liquid begins to grow clear, it is 
supersaturated with ammonia, when the liquid becomes 
of a sulphur yellow. It is filtered, and 100 C.c. of the per- 
fectly clear liquid are taken, and to them are added 5 C.o. 
of pure sulphuric acid. The solution of iron is dropped in 
from a burette holdiag 50 C.c. The liquid turns from red 
to olive-brown green, and at last bluish-green. At this 
moment little drops of the liquid are taken up with a glass 
rod and placed upon drops of ferricyanide on a white 
slab, stopping as soon as there is a blue tint. The solution 
of ferricyanide must be fresh, and so dilute as to appear 
colorless. The salt must not be used as a dry powder. 
The actual determination is performed in the same way. 
Chlorides and nitrates do not interfere; chlorates must 
not be present, and phosphates must be previously elimi- 
nated.— C/iem. and Drug, and Chem. News. 



Determination of Lithium by Means of Fluorides. 

Thk reagent which A. Camot has recently proposed 
is. ammonium fiuoride. It is found in commerce, but it 
requires to be purified, as it contains eilico-fluoride in con- 
siderable quantity. For this purpose a few Gm. of the 
salt are dissolved in a small volume of water, a double 
volume of ammonia is added, the mixture is heated to a 
boil for a few seconds, let cool, filtered, and washed with 
ammonia. The silica is thus eliminated, and we have the 
fluoride in a strong ammoniacal solution. It is kept either 
in a covered platinum crucible or in a stoppered glass, 
where it may be left some days without undergoing any 
chang;e. If there are in solution at most some decigm. of 
a lithium salt, with quantities of other alkaline salts not 
more than ten or fifteen times greater, the author proceeds 
as follows : The solution is reduced to a few C. c. in a tared 
platinum capsule, ammonium fluoride is added and an ex- 
cess of ammonia up to 15 to 20 C.c. , according to the quan- 
tity of the salts. It is well mixed and let settle. There is 
formed a white, gelatinous precipitate of lithium fluoride, 
scarcely visible, and adhering in part to the bottom of the 
capsule. This is complete by the next morning. Almost 
idl the liquid is decanted through a very small filter and 
replaced by a few C.c. of ammonia water with ammonium 
fiuoride. It is stirred up with a platinum spatula and let 
settle. Soon after a second and a third decantation are 
made in the same manner, and the filter is washed with a 
few drops of the same reagent. All the soluble alkaline 
salts are thus removed, and we have, in x>art on the filter 
and in part in the ca];>sule, all the lithium salt contaminated 
merely with ammonia and ammonium fiuoride. 

The volatile matters are expelled by^eating very gently, 
the filter is burnt, its ash is treated with a few drops of di- 
lute sidphuric acid, and all the liquid is collected in the 
tared capsule. It is evaporated and gently heated until 
acid vapors cease to appear, and the neutral lithium sul- 
phate is weighed. 

To take account of the solubility of lithium fluoride in 
the ammoniacal liquid, we measure the total volume of the 
filtrate, which generally ranges from 30 to 50 C.c. We 
may admit, in accordance with experiments, that 7 C.c. 
of the liquid contain approximately 2 milligms. hthium 
fluoride, corresponding to 4 milligms. lithium sulphate or 
1 milligm. lithia. The ciucmtity thus calculated is added 
to that found on weighing.— Buff. Soc. Chim. and Chem. 
News. 



The Use of Bromine fbr the Estimation of the Cin- 
chona Alkaloids. 

At the annual meeting of the Chemists' Assistants^ As* 
sociation, held at London on May 2d, Mr. W. T. Fawssett 
read the following paper on this subject, for which he was 
awcurded a prize by the Association. We take the paper 
from the Pnarm. Journal : 

The observation that a solution of sulphate of quinine 
required considerably more bromine water to produce in 
it a permanent yellow tint than a similar solution of sul- 
phafe of cinchonidine sugi^ted the employment of this 
reaction as a means for estimating the cincnona alkaloids. 

The investigations of Laurent, Anderson, Cahours and 
Etard, Bloram, Jackson, and lUloart have shown: (1) 
That bromine is capable of combining with alkaloids to 
formbromo-derivatives; (2) That the alkaloids differ in 
the amount of bromine with which they can combine; (3) 
That the amount of bromine absorbed depends on the phy- 
sical conditions (temperature, solution, etc.) of the sub- 
stances. 

With a view to insuring the constancy of these condi- 
tions, the following process has been devised : One Gm. 
of the alkaloid or alkaloidal salt is dissolved in just suffi- 
cient dilute sulphuric acid, and the solution is diluted 
with water to 600 cubic centimeters in a cylindrical ves- 
sel. The temperature of the solution must not be much 
below 60"* F. It is now titrated with bromine water, con- 
tained in a burette provided with a well-fltting float, the 
flrst 10 C.c. of which have immediately before been esti- 
mated in the usual way. The bromine water is run in. in 
quantities of 5 C.c. (the color being allowed to disappear 
after each ^dition^ until a permanent yellow tint is 
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produced. The excess of bromine is estimated colorimet- 
rically by nmning the bromine waterinto a vessel of the 
same dimensions and containing an ejq[ual quantity of 
pure water till an identical tint is obtained. From this 
me actual amount of bromine decolorized by the alkcdoid 
is readily calculated. 

A series of experiments were made with the object of 
ascertaining the number of atoms of bromine absorbed by 
a molecule of each alkaloid. It was found that a molecule 
of quinine, quinidine, and cupreine each absorbed approx- 
imately 6 atoms of bromine; hydroquinine, 4 atoms; 
and cmchonidine, cinchonine, and amorphous quinine, 
each 2 atoms. The figures obtained were only approx- 
imately correct, commercial alkaloids having been em- 
ploved. In order to confirm the results with pure alka- 
loidSt the quinine and cinchonidine were submitted to 

grooesses of purification, and it was then found that their 
romine absorption equivalents exactly corresponded with 
those given above. A correction was made for the impur- 
ities found in the hydroquinine, with the result that the 
bromine absorption equivalent of that alkaloid was also 
considered to t>e correct. 

The behavior of bromine water on mixtures of quinine 
and cinchonidine, and of quinine and hydroquinine, was 
next observed. It was found that the bromine absorption 
equivalent of the mixture was the sum of the bromine 
absorption equivalents of the constituents. It is therefore 
possible to estimate the amoimt of an impurity in an alka- 
loid hj this process, at any rate when the quantity of an 
impurity is not very minute. It was found that the dou- 
ble compound of quinine and cinchonidine described by 
Kemer and Weller as *' latent cinchonidine'* has a differ- 
ent bromine absorption equivalent from a mixture of the 
alkaloids. It is therefore necessary, in estimating by this 
process auinine or cinchonidine containing the double 
compouna, to decompose it by heating previously to 248"* F. 

A specimen of commercial sulphate of quinine was now 
completely analyzed, the bromme absorption equivalent 
being estimated at each stage of the operation. It was 
found that after drying, after removing the cinchonidine, 
and after removing the hydroquinine, the alkaloid re- 

Suired precisely the amount of oromine that quinine^ in 
tiese various degrees of purity, was calculated to reHquire. 
When, however, an impure quinine sulphate of a similar 
composition was artificially prepared, the bromine ab- 
sorption equivalent was foimd to be lower than that given 
by the original specimen. This was probably due to the 
cmchonidine in tne latter being in the form of the double 
compound. A number of essential experiments showed 
that the process ffives constant results, the maximum error 
when 1 Gm. of alkaloid is used being .008 Gm. of bromine. 

Specimens of English, French, German, and Italian aui- 
nine were estimated by the process, with the result that 
1.029 Gm. of bromine was found to be the average absor^ 
tion equivalent of 1 Gm. of commercial sulphate of qui- 
nine. 

If the usual qualitative tests for impurities be first ap- 
plied and the water be removed, and the double compound 
of quinine and cinchonidine decomposed by heating to 
2^"" F., the author considers that the process gives a 
read:^ and reliable means of estimating the value of com- 
mercial sulphate of quinine. 



Bevised Fharmaoopcdial Desoriptions and Testa. 

From the latest report of the Pharmacopoeia Committee 
of the Gterman Pharmaceutical Association we select the 
following portions as being of direct practical interest in 
this country. 

Those portions of the text which are included in quota- 
tion marks (** '0 represent changes in or additions to the 
original text. 

Of course, all these modifications are merely recom- 
mendations submitted to the €k>vemment Pharmacopoeia 
Commission, and are still subject to criticism. 

The nomenclature has been changed to that used in this 
country. 

1. Liquor Calcia, 

lime Ipart. 

Water a guffldent quantity. 

Slake the lime with four parts of water, then add to it, 
under stirring, 50 parts of water. After several hours 
pour off the liquid, and again pour on the residue 60 parts 
of water. ^ , 

When any of the liquid is reqmred, pour it off clear 
from the sediment. 

A clear, colorless liquid of strongly alkaline reaction. 

100 C.c. of lime water " should not require less than 4 
O.c. of normal hydrochloric acid for neutralization." 

jVbto.— The present Germ. Pharmacopoeia requires that 
100 C.c, when mixed with 3.5 to 4 C.c. of normal hydro- 
chloric acid, should not yield an acid liquid. Only one 
number should be given as minimum limit. 

2. Aqua DegtUlata. 

A dear liquid, leaving no residue on evaporation, and 
without color, odor, or taste. 
It should neither be ** altered " by mercuric mtrate nor 



by nitrate of silver, nor should it be rendered cloudy 
when mixed with twice its volume of lime water. 

'' On acidulating 100 C.c. of the water with diluted sul- 
phuric acid, and then adding 1 C.c. of solution of chloride 
of zinc and starch, no color should be developed within 10 
minutes." 

•• 100 C.c. of the water, mixed with 1 C.c. of diluted sul- 
phuric add and 0.5 C.c. of solution of permanganate of 
potassium (1 in 1,000), should retain the red color for some 
time if set aside in a closed flask. Nor should the color 
be entirely discharged when the liquid is heated to incipi- 
ent boiling." 

Note.^The tests of distilled water needed a completion 
by the addition of one for nitrous acid. Even the least 
traces of the latter (such as is, for instance, contained in 
0.002 Gm. of fuming nitric acid) are indicated by solution 
of iodide of zinc and starch in presence of a little sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Regarding the test for organic matter, the requirements 
of the proposed test are about the same as those of the U. 
S. P. Well-water may be allowed to contain so much 
(but no more) organic matter that 100 C.c, acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, may discharge the color produced by 
1 C.c. of the standard permanganate solution on boiUng. 
But distilled water should not discharge all the color pro- 
duced by only i C.c. of the permanganate. 

3. Creosotum. 

A clear, faintly yellowish, neutral, oily liquid, ''not" 
turning brown when exposed to sunlight, strongly refrac- 
tive, of a penetrating, smoky odor and burning taste. 
The spec. grav. is *'not below 1.070." Creosote usually 
distils over between 205 and 220" C, does not congeal 
when cooled to — 20" C, and is miscible to a dear liquid 
with ether, alcohol, and carbon disulphide. It requiree 
120 parts of hot water to form a clear solution, which be- 
comes cloudy on cooling, and gradually clears a^;ain with 
separation of oily drops. In the aqueous solution sepa- 
rated trom the latter, bromine water produces a reddish- 
brown precipitate. Another portion of the solution, 
treated with a very small quantity of ferric chloride, as- 
sumes a grayish-^preen or evanescent blue tint, and finally 
turns brown, with separation of brown flakes. '* An 
alcoholic solutioA of creosote is colored d^p blue by a 
minute quantity of ferric chloride, and dark green by a 
larger quantity." 

when mixed with " two and one-half times" its volume 
of solution of soda [15 per cent], it forms a clear mixture 
which does not become dark, and remains clear when di- 
luted with much water ** (up to 60 times its volume)." 

*' When mixed with ten volumes of an ald^plic solution 
of potassa (1 in 5), creosote should solidify, after a short 
time, to a firm, crystalline mass." 

On shaking creosote **in a dry glass vesser* with an 
equal volume of collodion, no gelatinous mass should ap- 
pear. When mixed with three volumes of ia mixture of 
three parts of glycerin and one part of water, creosote 
shoula remain ahnost insoluble in it. 

'* On shaking 1 C.c. of creosote with 2 C.c. of petroleum 
benzin and 2 O.c. of solution of baryta, the benzin layer 
should not acquire a blue or dirty, nor the aqueous layer 
a red tint." 

[Note. —The reasons for fixing the spec. grav. of creosote 
at 1.070, and some of the reasons for introducing certain 
other tests, due to the necessity of making sure that both 
guajacol and creosol are present in proper quantity, have 
already been explained by us elsewhere.] 

The present Germ. Pharm. re(}uires, amon^ other things, 
that when creosote is shaken with 10 times its volume of 
water of ammonia, its volume should not be diminished 
to more than f. But, since i of all the creosol and A of all 
the guajacol present in normal creosote are soluble in the 
stated quantity of water of ammonia, it follows that nor- 
mal creosote must yield to the ammonia much more 
than i of its volume. As a poor creosote, therefore, will 
stand this test best, the test has to be rejected. 

The test with solution of baryta and benzin is introduced 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the creosote has 
been sufficiently purified from the poisonous pyrogallol 
ethers which exist in beechwood tar. 

4. Oleum Cart. 
[Oleum Carvi,Ph. Germ.] 

The higher-boiling portion C'carvol") of the oil from 
the fruit of Coram Carvi. 

Colorless or pale-yellowish liquid, attaining its full boil- 
ing point at 224' C, and possessing a fine caraway odor. 
Spec. grav. *' 0.960." [The U. 8. Ph. gives the spec. grav. 
of ordinary oil of caraway.] A mixture of the oil with an 
equal volume of alcohol is rendered faintly violet or red- 
dish hj ''a very minute quantity of" solution of ferric 
chloride. On mixing 10 parts of oil of caraway with 8 
parts of alcohol and 1 purt of ammonia, and then satu- 
rating the mixture withnydrosulphuric acid gas, a white, 
crystalline mass results. At least 8 drops of the oil 
must form a clear solution with a mixture of S C.c. of 
alcohol * and 1 C.c. of water. 

•HeMandtaktheottaBrdMcriptloiuitlie alcohol of the Gennan PtaaniMoo- 
poBia, hATlng the ^Mo. graT. attS, to undontood. 
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jVo^e.— Thougli the above description is not at 
to ordinary commercial oil of caraway, but only to its 
higher-boiling fraction, carvol, the committee do not think 
it advisable to change the name, although it recommends 
the introduction of tne word ** carvol " m the description. 

A good distinguishing test between ordinary oil of 
caraway and carvol— besides the spec. grav. and boiling 
poiiit— IS the increased solubility of carvol in a mixture ot 
2 vols, alcohol (Ph. G.) and 1 of water; S C.c. of this 
readily dissolve up to 10 drops of carvol, but are unable 
to completely dissolve as little as 1 drop of ordinary oil of 
caraway. 

It .has been found, as the result of many experiments, 
that the reddish tint produced in a concentrated alcoholic 
solution of carvol makes its appearance always, provided 
only a minute quantity of ferric chloride is used. It is 
best to use, for a mixture of 10 drops each of carvol and 
aloohol. 1 small drop of a solution of ferric chloride of 1 in 
100. If more iron solution is added, the tint is changed. 

5. Oleum CaryophyUi. 

The ethereal oil of cloves, having a yellowish to brown 
color, and a sharp, aromatic odor or taste. It attains a 
full boil at 247* C. Spec. grav. " 1.050 to " 1.060. [U. S. 
Ph. says about 1.050.] ''On shaking 5 drops of the oil en- 
ergetically with 10 O.c. of lime water, a flocculent precipi- 
tate will separate, i)artly adhering to the walls of tne 
vessel." A solution of 2 drops of oil of cloves in 4 O.c. of 
alcohol acquires a '" green " color upon addition of 1 drop 
of solution of ferric chloride; if 1 drop of diluted solution 
of ferric chloride (1 [of original ferric chloride solution] 
in 20) is used, the color will Be blue, *' Uien rapidly change 
through red to yellow." 

On agitating 1 Gm. of oil of cloves with 20 O.c. of hot 
water, the latter ''should scarcely" redden blue htmus 
paper. If this aqueous liquid is filtered, after cooling, and 
then treated with 1 drop of ferric chloride solution, it may 
become "transiently orayish-green." but should not be- 
come blue. Oil of cloves should torm a clear mixture 
with "from 1 to 2 volumes" of diluted alcohol [Ph. 
Oerm., sp. gr. 0.892]. 

Able.— The spec. grav. had been depressed by the last 
Gtorm. Pharm. as low as 1.041, but this admits an oil con- 
taining too much of hydrocarbon (''light oil of cloves"). 
At the same time, it would have been too exacting to re- 
quire a spec. grav. not lees than 1.060, as this corresponds 
to almost pure eugenoL 

Abt6.— when ou of cloves is kept for some time, it be- 
comes slightly acid. Hence it is too exacting to require 
complete neutrality of the water which had b^n agitated 
with the oiL The present Ph. Gterm. requires that the fil- 
tered water should not be colored either blue or green by 
ferric chloride. But it has been found necessary to alter 
the requirementsothatonly a transient gray ish'green tint 
may be produced in the clear filtrate by 1 drop of ferric 
chloride solution, which tint soon changes to yellow. If 
a biue color, even only temponuily in the moment of mix- 
ing, should appear, this would indicate the presence of 
phenoL According to the quantity of the latter, the blue 
color increases both in intensity and in duration, but it 
also passes finally over into a reddish yellow. This reac- 
tion is important as the only sure test for carbolic acid 
in oil of cloves. 

6. Oleum Cfinnamomi. 

The ethereal oil of cinnamon, possessing the aroma of 

the latter. Yellow or brownish liquid, living a spec 

grav. of 1.055 to 1.065 [the U. S. Ph. makes no dSstinction 
betw — --•! -* i^L. .. ., -^ , _. 



8. Oleum Ttglii. 




gives 

with 1 ^ ^ ^ 

oil with 4 dropsof fuming nitric acid, they unite, ^^without 
effervescence," to a mass or crystals or lamelto. 

In a solution of 4 drops of the oil in 10 O.c. of alcohol, 1 
drop of solution of chloride of iron may produce only a 
brown, but not a green or blue color. 10 0.c. of hot water 
shaken with 1 drop of the oil, has a sweet, afterwards 
burning taste; *'upon addition of subacetate of lead it 
acquires a white turbidity, without separating yellow 

^ote.— The object of the last-added test (with subacetate 
of lead) is to show the absence of oil of cloves, which 
would cause a separation of fiakes if present in the propor- 
tion of as low as 10 per cent. If more were present, the 
whole mixture would become intensely yellow. This 
method of testing for oil of cloves in the expensive oil of 
cinnamon is preferable to that by means of rerric chloride 
in an alcoholic solution of the oil. If oil of cloves is pres- 
ent, an effervescence occurs upon addition of fuming nitric 
acid, and no crystals are then formed, owing to the heat 
developed. But even in genuine oil of cinnamon no crys- 
tals would be produced if larger amounts of oil and acid 
were mixed than 4 drops of each. 

7. Oleum Cocos. 
[Oocoanut Oil.] 
The fat of the seed-kernels of Cocoa nucifera, of white 
color and the consistence of butter, melting to a clear 
liquid at 28 to 30". O., and then developing a faint, pecu- 
liar odor. ^^ 



[Oleum Orotonis, Ph. Germ.] 

The fatty, viscid oil expressed from the seed-kernels of 
Croton Tigtium, of a brownish-yellow color, a ''disagree- 
able, peculiar" odor, and reddening moistened [blue] 
litmus paper. ''Spec. grav. 0.940 to 0.960. The oil is 
soluble m 2 volumes of hot, absolute alcohol." 

"On briskly agitating together 2 volumes of the oil 
with 1 volume of fuming nitric acid and 1 volume of 
water, it should not congeal, either wholly or in part, 
within 1 to 2 days. On dissolving 1 Gm. of the oil in a 
mixture of 5 Gm. of chloroform and 10 Gm. of aloohol, 
adding 0.9 Gm. of powdered iodine and 1.2 Gm. of pow- 
dered mercuric chloride, and setting the mixture aside 
in a closed vial, repeatedly agitating, the mixture should 
become decolorizea within one hour. Upon afterwards 
adding 0.1 Gm. of iodine, the reddish tint should remain 
undischarged for at least one hour." 

Note.— The committee investigated the properties and 
reactions of the oil, which were expressed from the seeds 
for this purpose by themselves. 

A prominent characteristic of croton oil is its peculiar, 
disagreeable odor, very noticeable in the expressed oiL 
If the oil is extracted nrom the seeds by volatile solvents 
(benzin, cckrbon disulphide, alcohol, etc.), the subsequent 
volatilization of the solvent dissipates a portion of the 
acridity (the escaping vapors are very acrid) as well as of 
the odor of the oiL An oil thus prepared is sometimeB 
almost odorless. 

The spec. grav. of croton oil is a good criterion of its 
piurity , since it is higher than that of most fatty oils. The 
oil expressed by the committee hcid a spec. grav. from 0.944 
to 0.955. Other samples, reputed to be genuine, varied be- 
tween 0.941 and 0.960. Of other fatty ous, only castor and 
linseed oil approach croton oil in spec. grav. 

Another special characteristic of croton oil is its polu- 
bility in 2 volumes of absolute alcohoL While the oil pre- 
pared by the committee was only soluble in bouing 
aloohol, and separated again on cooung, various Commer- 
cial sorts were soluble in the cold, which can be due only 
to a different quality of seeds or to a different method of 
preparation. Unfortunately, the solubility in absolute al- 
cohol does not permit any conclusions as to the purity of 
the oiL for, although olive, linseed, and poppy oil are not 
at all aissolved by alcohol, when alone, yet in presence of 
croton oil they are as soluble in it as the latter itself. 
Even a mixture of 1 volume of croton and two volumes of 
linseed oil is still dissolved by absolute alcohol: so also a 
mixture of equal volumes of croton and olive oil. 

A nearly certain proof of the absence of a drying oil is 
furnished by the elaidin test, which leaves genuine croton 
oil, during many days, liquid and of a light, turbidly yel- 
low color, while if the oil is mixed with a non-drying oil 
it will solidify within one day, or separate granular masses, 
according to the qu€uitity of adulterant present. Some 
sorts of croton oil, when subjected to this tesfLacquire a 
dark color; but the cause of this is unknown. The oil ob- 
tained by expression is not rendered darker by nitrous 
acid. It should be mentioned, however, that a mixture 
of croton and castor oil sometimes requires tux} daj^ be- 
fore solidifying. When executing the elaidin .test, great 
care is to be bestowed upon the strength of thenitncadd, 
that is, upon its contents of NOi, since upon this depends 
the whole success. The acid should, have a deep reddish- 
yeUow color, and give out vapors of the same tint. The 
acid is first put, by means of a pipette, into a graduated 
glass cylinder, next the water, and lastly the oiL The ' 
whole IS then well shaken, loosely stoppered, and set 
aside, the shaking being occasionally repeated. 

Since this test aoes not permit the detection of linseed, 
poppy, and some other drying oils, the iodine absorntioii 
test was added, since croton oil has a high power o£ ab- 
sorbing iodine. The test is executed in tnis manner : 
1 Gm« (exact weight) of the oil is first put into a graduated 
cylinder, then 6 Gm. of chloroform and 10 Gm. <^ alcohoL 
next 0.9 Gm. (exact weight) of i>owdeDed iodine, and 1*2 
Gm. of powdered mercuric chloride. The cylinder is then 
well stoppered and repeatedly well shaken. The iodine 
and mercurial salt will shortly become dissolved. The 
yellowish-red color which the iodine imparts to the inix- 
ture disappears after a while in consequence of a com- 
pound being formed, and red iodide of mercurv graduaUy 
crystallises out. Inside of one hour all the color has been 
discharged, unless the croton oil was mixed with olive oil, 
which has a lesser affinity towards iodine than the former. 
If the color has been discharged inside of the hour, an ad- 
ditional 0.10 Gm. of powdered iodine is added, and the 
whole again shaken until the iodine is diasolved. If lin- 
seed or poppy-seed oil is present, the color will again be 
discharged after a short time (iMPoportionate to the quan- 
tity of these oils present). If tine croton oil was pure, the 
bnght-yellow color will remain unchanged for several 
hours, and will usually not disappear entirely within 12 
to 24 hours. 

These tests permit the determination of the puritr of 
croton oil witii sufficient certointv. The reliabOil^ of the 
above given modification of HtLbrs iodine method has been 
proven by a large number of comparative experiments. 
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Testing the Purity of Reagents. 

(Cknitintied from page 96.) 
84 Potasaii PermanganaspurisaifM^ (KMnOO. 

Dark-violel large crystala, containing not less then 99 
per jcent of. tne pure salt, and free from sulphuric acid, 
as shown by the loUowing test: On heating 3 Gm. of the 
salt with 150 C.c. of water and 15 C.c. of aBsolute alcohol, 
until all the color has been discharged, the filtrate, mixed 
wi^h a few drops of acetic acid and chloride of barium, 
should not bepome cloudy on standing for several hours. 

85. Potassii lodidum. 

The purity of this salt should correspond to the require- 
ments of the Pharmacopoeia. 

Note. —When iodide oi potassium is to be used for pre- 
paring Yolumetric solution of iodine, the salt should be 
free from iodate. The presence of the latter is shown by 
the immediate appearance of a blue tint when an aqueous 
solution of the salt (1 in 20), mixed with a little selaunieed 
starch, is treated with dilute sulphuric Tor hydrochloric) 
acid. Dr. Erauch recommends to test tor iodate in the 
manner directed tmder Acidum hydrochJoricum (see our 
last March number, pa^ 44), in the test for chlorine. 

When larger quantities of iodide of potassium are 
examined for iodate, a violet color will always be developed 
by the before-mentioned test. But if a blue color were to 
appear, the quantity of iodate present would be objection- 



able. 

86w Fataaeii Nitria purtsaimus (ENOi). 

White or very faintly yellowish deliquescent sticks, con- 
taining about 90 per cent of pure nitrite of potassium. 

Quantitative estimation: The amount of pure nitrite is 
determined volumetrically by means of permanganate. 
The strcngi^ of the latter is adjusted on the basis of a. 
solution of pure nitrite of silver of known strength. 

On addinff sulphide of ammonium to an aqueous solu- 
tion (1 in ^) of the salt, no precipitate should be pro- 
duced (abs. of heavy metals). 

87. Potcuaii Sulphoeyanidum puriaaimum [Kalium 
rhodanatum. CNSK]. 

White crystals yielding a clear solution with water and 
with warm absolute alcohol (1 in 10). 

The aqueous solution (1 in 20) should not be afiPected 
within 5 minutes by chloride of barium (abs. of sulphuric 
acid). 

On adding a little diluted hydrochloric acid (1 C.c. of 
HCl, sp. gr. 1.190, mixed with 10 O.c. of water) to the solu- 
tion of the salt (1 in 20), it should remain entirely color^ 
less (abs. of iron). 

Addition of sulphide of ammonium to the aqueous solu- 
tion should produce neither a precipitate nor Drown color 
(abs. of other heavy metals). 

Note.-^I>t. Erauch states that he often found traces of 
lead and iron even in the purest specimens of the salt ob- 
tainable in commerce. For analysis it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a salt completely free from these impurities. 

38. Poiaaaii Antimanaa puirua [Kalium atibieum. EiHa 
SbsOf}. 

A white powder. On dissolving 1 part in 250 of water, 
the solution should be clear and neutral. It yields a pre- 
cipitate with a concentrated solution of chloride of sodium. 

89. Aqua AmnumuB. 

A dear, colorless liquid, having the spec. grav. 0.925, 
and containing 20 per cent of gaseous ammonia. [Note by 
Eb. Amxbl. l>R.^Ot course it is often immaterial whether 
the spec. grav. or percentage of water of ammonia varies 
a litfle from that here given or not. Nevertheless it is 
a great advantage if any firm will guarantee to sell, as 
a reag^t, no other water of ammonia out that which has 
a definite spec. grav. or percentage J 

Test for pyridme and chlorides: On diluting 10 C.c. of 
water of ammonia with about 80 C.c. of water, and super- 
saturating with nitric acid, the liquid should remain color- 
less, and on subsequent addition of nitrate of silver no 
alteration should take place. 

' Dr. Erauch confirms the statement of other observers 
that pyridine as well as pyrrhol are frequent impurities 
in commercial water of ammonia. 

On evaporatiiig 15 Om. of water of ammonia in a por- 
celain capsule oh a water-bath, not more than minimal 
traces of residue should remain. Small traces are always 
f (mnd ; the fixed matter is probably derived from the con- 
tainers. 

The absence of metals and of sulphates is tested for in 
the .usual manner. . . .^^ * ^ * 

Test for carbonate: On mixing 10 C.c. of water of ara- 
mpnia with 10 C.c. of water and 40 C.c. of lime-water, no 
cloudiness should be produced. 

40. Liquor Ammanii Svlphidi (Solution of Sulphide of 
Ajnmoxuum). 

A colorless or only faintly yellowish liquid, which, 
when treated with acids, gives off an abundant amount of 
hydrosulphuric acid gas without throwing down a col- 
ored precipitato. 



Test for carbonate of ammonium and free ammonia: 
On adding lime-water or solution of sulphate of magne- 
sium to smphide of ammonium, no precipitate shoula ap- 
pear, even on warming. 

41. Magneaia^ free from Sulphuric Acid. 

Since both carbonate of magnesium and magnesia can- 
not be deprived completely of sulphuric acid, and an ab- 
solutely pure magnesia is occasionally wanted for special 
purposes, this was obtained by oxidizing magnesium. 

Test for sulphuric acid : Dissolve 3 Qm. in moderately 
dilute hydrochloric acid, dilute with water to 100 Co., 
heat to boiling, and add chloride of barium. No sign of 
sulphate of barium i^ould appear within twelve hours. 

42. Sodii Biatdphia purua. 

White powder, having a strong odor of sulphurous acid. 

Contains about 90 to 95^ of the true bisulphite. The 
strength is determined by means of one-tenth normal so- 
lution Qf iodine. 

Test for cursenic: Mix 5 Gm. of the salt with pure, con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and evaporate to dryness. The 
residue should not be altered by aaueous solution of 
hydrosulphuric acid, nor rendered yellow by addition of 
solution of molybdate of ammonium acidified with nitric 
acid, and application of a gentle heat. 

Owing to the constant loss of sulphurous acid, it is 
practically impossible to obtain a 100^ salt in the market. 

43. Sodii CarboncM cryatalliaatua puriaaimua. 

Large, translucent crystals, yielding a clear solution 
with water. 

On mixing 20 Gm. with an excess of diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporating, drying the residue for some 
time at 100" C, and then redissolviug with a little hydro- 
chloric £uad in about 150 C.c. of water, a clear solution 
should be produced, free from silicic acid flakes. 

A solution of 10 Gm. in 150 C.c. of water, faintly acidu- 
lated with hvdrochloric add, heated to bmling, and 
treated with chloride of barium, should show no trace of 
sulphate of barium after twelve hours (abs. of sulphuric 
acid). 

Nitrate of silver should not affect a solution of 5 Gm. of 
the salt in 50 C.c. of water and faintly acidulated with 
nitric acid (abs. of chlorine). 

Test for arsenic : Put 10 Gm. of metallic zinc free from 
arsenic into a fiask of about 200 C.c. capacity, forming 
part of a Marsh's apparatus, and generate hydrogen by 
means of diluted sulphuric acid (1 : 3). After t^e appara- 
tus and reagents have been shown to be free from arsenic, 
dissolve 30 Gm. of the cryst. carbonate of sodium in a lit- 
tle water, supersaturate it with diluted sulphuric acid 
(known to be free from arsenic), and pour the solution 
gradually into the generator, maintaining a slow current 
of gas for about half an hour. No trace of an arsenical 
mirror should Vecome visible during that time, 

Abto.— Arsenic has been found in carbonate of sodium 
both by Fresenius and by Otto. 

Test for heavy metals: Dissolve 20 Gm. in 60 C.c. of 
water, supersaturate with hydrochloric acid, and add 
ammonia and sulphide of ammonium in alight excess. 
No precipitate, cloudiness, or gpreen coloration should 
appear. 

Phosphoric acid is tested for as directed under Potaaaa 
puriaaima. 

Note.— A carbonate of sodium of the quality above 
specified is necessary only in special cases. Usually the 
so-called ''Natrium carbonicum purissimum" of com- 
merce is sufficiently pure for analytical purposes. This 
usually contains omy traces oi iron, chloride of sodium, 
and sulphate of sodium. 

The ordinary crude carbonate may contain hyposul- 
phite and sulphide of sodium, besides silicates, arsenic, 
m>n, chlorides and sulphates of sodium and of other 
metals. Chlorides and sulphates are particularly com- 
mon. 

44. Sodii ChJoridum purum (Natrium chloratum chem. 
purum). 

Five Gm. of the salt yield^ with 20 C.c. of water, a clear 
and neutral solution. On diluting this to 80 C.c, heating 
to boiling, and treating with chloride of barium, no reac- 
tion for sulphuric acid should appear after several hours. 

45. Soda puriaaima (Natrium hydricum purissimum e 
Natrio). 

If^ote. — ^For the same reason as given under Potassa. we 
give a detailed description of the various commercial va- 
rieties of soda, so that our readers may know what to 
expect when they order one or the other of them. 

White, crystalline lumps, soluble to a clear solution in 
water, and free from alumina. (Tests same as in the case 
of potassa purissima.) After having shown the absence 
of alumina, the faintly alkaline solution remaining after 
this test should not be altered by oxalate of ammonium 

iabs. of calcium), or by sulphide of ammonium (abs. of 
leavy metals). , , . ^ .,. . .^ . , 

Tests for chlorme, sulphuric and siucic acids as m the 
case of potassa. 

Only traces of carbonic acid permissible. A solution of 
2 Gm. of this quality of soda m 10 C.c. of water, when 
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poured into & inixture of 8 C.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(1 : 120) and 8 C.c, of water, yields a liquid in which only 
slight, minute bubbles are visible, but no effervescence. 

46. Soda pura (Soda alcohole depurata. Natrium hy- 
dricum sdconole depuratum. Natrium hydricum purum). 

A white, crystalline mass, or white sticks, forming a 
clear and colorless solution with water. 

On dissolving 10 Gm. in water to make 100 C.c, super- 
saturating wim acetic add, then adding ammonia in 
Blight excess, only triBxDg flakes of alumina should sepa- 
rate. Subsequent addition of oxalate or sulphide of am- 
monium should not produce any precipitate. 

Tests for nitric and silicic acid and chlorine, as in the 
corresponding quality of potassa. 

Test for carbonic acid, as under No. 46. 

Test for sulphuric add : A solution of 1 in 20, after being 
acidulated wiUi hydrochloric add and treated with chloride 
of barium, is rendered only faintly turbid, so that a por- 
tion of the liquid, in a test-tube of 2 Cm. in diameter, does 
not become opaque. 

Ab^e.— The commercial brands of this quality of soda 
often contain considerable sulphiuric acid and chlorine. 

47. Soda depurata (Natrium hydricum depuratum). 
White, crystalline lumps or sticks. 

General tests as in the corresponding quality of potassa. 
The usual impurity occurring in this kind of soda is 
chloride, from 1 to 2 per cent. 

48. Sodii Nitras purissimfAS. 

Ccdorlees crystals, yielding a clear solution with water. 

Test for calciimi and hea^ metals: A solution of 5 Gm. 
of the salt in 50 C.c. of the water should be neutral, and 
should not be altered by ammonia, oxalate of ammonium. 
and sulphide of ammonium. A portion of the original 
solution, slightly acidulated with hydrochloric add, is not 
altered by hydroeulphuric acid. 

A solution of 9 Gm. in 100 C.c. of water is not affected 
by chloride of bariupi, even after standing some time (abs. 
of sulphuric add). 

No cloudiness should be produced hj nitrate of silver in 
a solution of 1 in 20, acidulated with nitric add. 

49. SodiiNitris. 

Small, colorless crystals or sticks, containing 98 or 100 
per cent of the pure salt. The strength is estimated as in 
the case of Potassii Nitris. 

Heavy metals must be absent, as shown by the fact that 
hydrosulphuric acid should not affect the aqueous solution 
oi the salt. 

50. Sodii et Ammonii Pho8pha8 (Na(NH4)HP04.4E[iO). 
Colorless crystals, yielding, when heated on the loop of 

a ^tintun wire, a clear and colorless bead. 

The precipitate caused in an aqueous solution of the salt 
by nitrate of silver should entirely dissolve upon addition 
of nitric acid (abs. of chloride). 

51. Sodii Tungstaa puriMsimua (Natrium wol&amicum 
purissimimi). 

Colorless crystals. 

Determination of tungstic acid: Decompose the salt by 
hydrochloric acid, expel the excess of the latter completely 
by a heat of 120-125* C, dissolve the resulting chloride of 
sodium with water, filter, wash the tungstic add remain- 
ing on the filter with diluted solution of nitrate of notas- 
sium, and afterwards with very dilute nitric add, nnally 
ignite and weigh. 

Test for chloride and sulphate: Boil the aqueous solu- 
tion (1 in 20) with nitric add, filter, and to a portion of the 
filtrate add a few drops of solution of nitrate of silver, 
when not more than slight turbidity should occur. Treat 
another portion of the filtrate with chloride of barium, 
which also should cause only a faint turbidity. 

Note. — Dr. Krauch states that some commercial brands 
of this salt are very impure. He found in one sample 80 
ner cent of carbonate of sodium (calculated as crystal- 
uaed). 

52. Platini Chloridum purum. 
Brownish-yellow, dry, crystalline fragments. 
Solubility: 1 Gm. should form a clear solution in 10 C.c. 

of alcohol. 

^ot6.~If the alcoholic solution leaves a notable green- 
ish-yellow reddue, this is probably due to the presence of 
platmous chloride. This impurity is occasionally met 
with. Such an impure salt usually yields a very dark- 
brown aqueous solution (1 in 10). 

Foreign matter : On strongly igniting 2 Gm. of the salt, 
digesting the residuary metollic platinum during fifteen 
minutes upon a water-bath with a mixture of 5 C.c. of 
nitric add (sp. gr. 1.200) and 20 C.c. of water, filtering, 
evaporatizig to dryneeSt and igniting the reddue (if any)i 
not more than a trace of fixed reddue (at most 4 to 5 muU- 
grammes) may remain. 

JVb^e.*- Such traces are unavoidable, being derived from 
the vessels in which the platinum is subjected to the 
action of adds. 

58. Plumbi Oxidum puri89imum. 
Test for. carbonate, copper, alumina, and metallic lead: 
Upon 2 Gm. of the oxide, in a test-tube, pour 5 C.c. of 



water, then add gradually an excess of acetic acid. No 
carbonic-acid gas should be given off. The resulting solu- 
tion should be dear, or not more than faintly turbiOv and 
should not show a predpitate of metallic lead. Predpitate 
the acetic solution witn sulphuric acid, and filter. The 
filtrate, when supersaturated with ammonia, should not 
separate fiakes of alumina, and should not exhibit a blue 
or bluish tint. 

54. Stanni Chloridum cryetaUiaatum purum (SnClt. 
2H.0). 

Colorless crystals. 

Test for earths and alkalies: On dissolving 3 Gm. in 100 
C.c. of water, adding hydrochloric add, then predpitating 
with hydrosulphuric add, filtering, and evaporating the 
filtrate, only traces of reddue may remain. 

An aqueous solution (1 in 100), when addulated with 
hydrochloric acid, should yield no predpitate with chloride 
of barium (abs. of sulphuric add). 

On heating the salt with solution of caustic soda, no 
ammonia should be given off. 

On boiling 2 Gm. of the salt with 10 C.c. of pure concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid for a few minutes, the liquid 
should remain perfectly clear and colorless (abs. of arse- 
nic). 

ivoto.— The commerdal salt is often contaminated with 
much sulphuric add. 

55. Uranii Nitras purisaimue crysUMiaaiuB (UrONOs. 
8H.0). 

Large, greenish-yeUow crystals. The aqueous solution 
(1 in 20), when tested with cnloride of barium, should yield 
no cloudiness after standing 5 minutes (abs. of sulphuric 
acid). On adding an excess of carbonate of ammomum to 
tiie aqueous solution (1 in 20), no cloudiness should occur 
(abs. of earths). If 5 Gm. are mixed with 5 C.c. of hydro- 
chloric add, then diluted to 100 C.c, and a current of hy- 
drosulphuric add passed through the liquid, no precipitate 
should be produced (abs. of other metate). 

Test for uranous salt: On dissolving 1 Gm. in 20 C.c. of 
water, acidulating with 1 C.c. of sulphuric add, and adding 
1 drop of normal solution of permanganate of potasdum 
(of which 1 C.c. = 0.0056 Fe), a permanent red tint should 
be produced (absence of uranous salt). 

56. Zirusum metallicum sine areeno (metallic zinc, abso- 
lutely free from arsenic). 

Of metallic lustre, and available either granulated, or in 
powder, or in sticks. 

Test for arsenic: Introduce 20 Gm. into a 200 C.c. flask, 
forming part of a Marsh's apparatus, and ^nerate hy- 
drogen gas by means of diluted sulphuric acid (1 to 3 of 
water), until most of the metal is dissolved, whicn should 
take several hours. No trace of arsenical mirror should 
make its appearance during this time. 

[Note.— in this quality of zinc, the main stress is laid 
upon the complete absence of arsenic, while no material 
importance is attached to the possible presence of other 
impurities. The next succeeding variety of metallic zinc 
is not only free from arsenic, but also from almost every 
trace of other metals.] 

57. Zincum meiallieum puriasimum. 
Test for arsenic: As in the preceding. 

Test for iron, lead, copper, etc. : Dissolve 10 Gm. with 
about 60 C.c. of water and 15 C.c. of pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a little flask, closed with a rubber valve. 
The solution should show at most unwdghable traces of 
undissolved matter (lead, etc.). After the zinc has been 
almost entirely dissolved, add 1 or 2 drops of normal per- 
manganate, which shoula cause a distinct reddish tint 
(showing that there are, at most, but minute traces of iron 
present). 

. If a very exact determination of the iron is required, a 
separate assay with pennanfl;anate should be made upon 
the diluted sulphuric add without the zinc. 

Note.-^The presence of iron, and its amoimt, may also be 
determined as follows: Dissolve the zinc in water with the 
aid of hydrochloric add, oxidize any iron present by nitric 
acid, and add ammonia in excess. This throws down the 
iron in form of brown ferric hydrate. Collect this on a 
filter, wash with ammoniacal water, dry, and weigh. 

The Standard Kilogramme. 

Mr. Bebtrand, perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Sdences, reported at a recent meetinjg that the platinum ' 
and iridium alloy necessary for the thirty-dx international 
standards has been received from the English firm of 
Matthey by the Metrical Weights and Measures Committee. 
The alloy proved to be chemically pure, and to consist of 
9 parts of platinum and 1 of iridium, as ordered, but its 
phydcal properties left something to be-dedred, the speci- 
fic gravity being slightly under the theoretical flsures. 
Microscopical examination also showed the metal to oe too 
loosely grained. In consequence, the alloy was submitted 
to repeated annealing and poweixul hammering untQ the 
spedfic gravity exactly agreed with theory, and could no 
longer be increased by further treatment The conunis- 
don now condder their metal perfect, and will proceed to 
. execute the standard weights to be distributed*— After 
Chem, and Drugg. 
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Best Method (^ Preparing Nitrogen for Demonstra- 
liona. 

Da OharIiBB R O. TiOHBORifac states that he has for a 
long time used the following method of prepcuring nitro- 
gen gas for lecture purposes : 

Ten Gm. of ammonium suli>hate and 10 Gm. of sodium 
nitrite are mixed in a capacious retort with 40 C.c. of 
glycerin and 60 O.c. of water. The retort should he of the 
capacity of half a liter, or ahout 16 ounces. The retort is 
placed with the neck elevated to an anele of ahout 40% so 
that the water may condense and fall back into the re- 
tort; A bent tube is fitted with a cork into the neok, and 
conducts the gas into a wash bottle, or it may be collected 
at once for general purposes without washing. 

One hundred O.c. of water may be used in place of the 
mixture of glycerin and water, but it does not seem to 
work quite so r^ularly. Heat is applied directly to the 
retort, and the disengagement of free nitrogen begins at a 
temperature a few degrees below the boiling point of 
water. It steadily hut rapidly proceeds— the temperature 
generally rises a few degrees aboye the boiling point, but 
after a little time again beeins to fall. A gentle but con- 
stant heat will, however, keep up the disengagement of 
gas until the nitrite is all decomposed. It is desirable to 
sUghtly increase the heat towards the end of the reaction. 

There is nothing specially new in this process, except 
the substitution of the sulphate for the chloride, and m 
the determining of the exact conditions under which the 
experiment may be carried on successfully for class illus- 
trationa, or for the purpose of procuring pure nitrogen 
with the least expenditure of trouble. If the reaction is 
pushed on very rapidly, ammonia will be evolved, and 
this phenomenon is most marked when using the chloride 
in place of the sulphate. If carried on slowly with the 
su^hate, no ammonia is evolved, but a trace of nitrogen 
dioxide is produced, which may be easily removed by 
washing with a dilute solution of permanganate of potas- 
sium. By carefully regulating tne temperature, almost 
pure and neutral mtrogen will oe evolved.— C^em. News. 

Chloride of Methyl Spray in Neuralgia. 

SiNOB Dr. Debove showed how valuable the spray of 
liquefied chloride of methyl gas was in the topical treat- 
ment of various neuralgias, the literature of the subject 
has grown considerably, and many cases of cure resulting 
from the application of the spray to the neuralgic area 
have been recorded. The gas. however, had* to be lique- 
fied by pressure, and the cylinders containing it were 
bulky and complicated. Gkuante et Fils, of Paris, have 
lately made for Dr. Debove (Feb., 1888) a small, portable 
cylinder which has brought the method into eeneral use 
in F^^ance. The cylinder has a milled-headea screw at 
the bottom of the apparatus, by the turning of which a 
fine spray jets out from an aperture just above it. This 
spray can be regulated to a nicety by the screw. A cor- 
respondent, who has recently tested the method, reports 
that he has employed it in over fifty cases with the fol- 
lowing result : ^^ Tne action of the spray upon the skin is 
renuu^ble. Such intense cold is instantaneously devel- 
oped that, directly the chloride of methyl touches the 
SKin, the latter becomes hard, iced, white, and frozen. At 
the same time the patient feels as if he had been touched 
with a hot iron. Two seconds, or at the most five, are 
quite long enough for its application to any one patch of 
SKin; for the skin will rapidly vesicate, and even become 
gangrenous, if the spray is continued for a longer period. 
It is better to play the spray obliquely over the skin, let- 
ting it glance off, rather than direct it straight at and in 
close proximity to the part. It has been used in France 
for extracting teeth painlessly, also in minor operations 
for local anaesthesia, and is recommended for trigeminal 
neuralgia. Concerning the last, I would at once dissuade 
others from using it ui>on the face, for the application 
leaves a most diragurinp brown coloration which takes 
a long time to fade. Of its value in the treatment of neu- 
ral^a there is no question. I have taken fifty cases of 
various neuralgias of the neck, back, testicle, urethra, 
and legs, and have relieved many temporarily and some 
permanently by its use. It is a rapid and effective vesi- 
cant, and has proved of value as a substitute for the often 
useful plan oi^ firing ' joints. As a * moral ' force in neu- 
romimesis and malingering, it will doubtless be most per- 
suasive, "—lancet. 

Chlorate of Potassium as an Explosive. 

Chlorate of potassium is the most explosive substance 
with which chemists and druggists have to deal. By it- 
bieAI it seldom gives rise to serious accidents, but the vio- 
lence of its chanuster is occasionally shown, and most f re- 
guently and disastrously in the case of colored fireworks. 
We learn from a report of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
l^qdosives that Mr. Duprfe, the chemist to this depart- 
ment, last vear had to investigate an accident in Pain's 
fireworks mctoij arising from the explosion of colored 
stars. The results are of interest as corroborating previ- 
ous observations remrding the highly sensitive nature to 
percussion and friction of chlorate mixtures, particularly 
at slightly elevated temperatures. The chemicals em- 



ployed in the manufacture of the stars were found to be 
chlorates of barium and potassium, nitrate of strontium, 
shellac, coal, and lamp-olack. Lanip-black is liable to 
contain an appreciable quantity of free sulphuric acid, 
but there was none in this case. It was found, however, 
that one of the ingredients (Chertier's copper) of one oi 
the stars was distinctly acid, and was the cause of the ex- 
plosion. Chertier's copper is a mixture of chlorate of 
potassium and sulphate of copiwr, which has been moist- 
ened with ammonia and dried. When freshly made it is 
alkaline, but in time it loses ammonia, becomes add, and 
evolves chlorine compounds, owin^ to the decomposition 
of the chlorate of potassium by tne sulphate of copper. 
In other words, Chertier's copper is liable to spontaneous 
decomposition, and the presence of such a substance in a 
combustible or explosive mixture cannot but be highly 
dangerous. It is marvellous how little is required to pro- 
duce '* spontaneous" decomposition in these explosives. 
Thus the paste used for making pill-boxes becomes add, 
owing to a change in the alum of the paste; and as no 
chlorate mixture should ever be brought into contact with 
materials that are either add in themselves or are liable 
to become acid in the course of keeping, it is obvious that 
the spontaneous ignition of such mixtures kept in these 
boxes becomes merely a question of time and circum* 
stances. These remarks apply more particularly to fire- 
works, but pharmacists will do weti to keep the facts in 
mind when they are handling powders or other prepara- 
tions containing chlorates.— ^Rtem. and Drugg. 

DangerouB Combustion Froduots from Chloroform. 

A COMMUNICATION from th, Stowasser, reporting the 
occurrence of untoward symptoms during the administra- 
tion of chloroform in a room where a gas fiame was burn- 
ing, apparently as a conseauence of the formation of some 
noxious compound, has called forth several other notices 
to a similar ^ect (Pharm. Zeit., April 6tb. p. 221). 

Professor Sterson, of Leyden, says that during last win- 
ter severe and sudden asphyxia ocburred repeatedly in 
the operation room of a small, newly erected hospital 
where, on account of insufficient heatmg arrangements, 
the gas lamps were ignited on cold days. In one case 
even death resulted imder conditions that he thinks inex- 
plicable except by referring it to the combination of chlo- 
roform vapor with the combustion gases of the gas-lights. 
As soon as a larger stove was obtained and the burning 
of gas difiicontinued during operations, the chloroform 
narcosis became again normal. Dr. Fischer, of Carls- 
ruhe, reports a case where, after a time, all present in the 
room were affected hj an irrepressible tendency to cough. 
foUowed by sense of fulness m the head, headache, and 
even vomiting. The room appeared full of a whitish 
vapor, especially in the neighborhood of the gas-lamp. 
Dr. Hartmann, of Otterstein, also records a case where 
an odor of chlorine was noticed, and a tendency to cou^h 
was developed in all present, which was relieved upon tne 
access of fresh air. The observation is not a new one, 
since, in a passage quoted from v. Langenbeck, there is a 
warning that operations by gas-light might become dan- 
gerous through the formation from the volatilized chloro- 
form of the irrespirable chloro-carbonic acid.— Ptorm. 
Journ. 

Arsenioal Olyoerin. 

The statement made some time since that in Germany 
glycerin is met with containing arsenic has been con- 
finned, and, in addition, it has oeen alleged that, under 
the present conditions of manufacture in that country, 
all glycerin will contain more or less arsenic derived from 
the sulphuric acid used in its production. The necessity 
for the insertion in the German Pharmacopoeia of a test 
for arsenic in glycerin is therefore obvious, and one has 
been suggested by Dr. Vulpius iApoth.-Zeit, April lOth^ p. 
390). It requires that paper moistened with a 50^ solution 
of silver nitrate, when exposed to the hydrogen gas 
evolved upon adding zinc to a mixture of 2 C.c. of gly- 
cerin with 3 O.c. of officinal hydrochloric acid, should not 
within fifteen minutes show any yellow spots becoming 
black upon being moistened with water.— Ptorm. Journ, 

Bemedy for Kasal Catarrh. 

A solution which has been found to give better results 
than that known as Dobell's (Liquor Sodii Boratis Com" 
positua, Nat. Form., No. 2SS)y and which has proved to be 
very efficacious as a local application to the nasal mem- 
brane in acute nasal catarrh, is prepared in the following 
manner, according to the Med. and Surg. Bep. : 

Sodium Bicarbonate dr. 8 

'• Borate •* 8 

" Bensoate gr. 90 

Salicylate " 20 

Thymol <• 10 

Eucalyptol •* 10 

Menthol " 5 

Oil of Gaultheria gtt. 6 

Glycerin , fl. os. 8i 

Alcohol •• " 2 

Water tomake" " 10 
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EDITOEIAL. 

So many and various programmes have been published 
for the guidance of prospective tourists who may in- 
tend going to the San Francisco meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, that it is to be hoped that 
measures may be taken to insure greater unanimity here- 
after in the work of the committee of arrangements. It 
is unfortunate that dissensions should have occurred in 
regard to this particular matter, for it is liable to discour- 
age the attendance of some who might otherwise have 
made this an occasion for visiting the Pacific coast. It is 
quite certain that the Oalif omia members have prepared 
a most cordial reception, and that everything possible will 
be done by them to make the meeting enjoyable. It will, 
therefore, be a matter for much regret if anything which 
transpires on this side of the continent diminishes the 
numher of guesta 



WB await with much interest the action of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association with reference to the pro- 
posed exchange of delegations with the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 



THB time seems to have arrived when concert of action 
should take place respecting questions of mutual 
interest to the two professions. Among the foremost of 
these is the revision of the Pharmacopoeia. Whatever 
may have been the feelings of former generations of phy- 
sicians, the present seems to have little, if any, apprecia- 
tion of the character of the Pharmacopceia or of its import- 
ance as a standard. The majority of yoimger physicians 
have probably never seen the work, and are faj* more in- 
clined to place their reliance upon the products of certain 
manufacturing firms than upon such as are to be found 
in the trade generally; and when we consider that the 
pamphlets and other advertisements of these firms are 
systematically, frequently, and persistently circulated 
gratuitously ; that medical journals are constantly using 
their influence to promote the sale of proprietary articles, 
and that it is rarely that they ever refer to the importance 
of the Pharmacopceia or to the articles contamed in it, 
this condition of affairs is perhaps not surprising. We 
have had occasion to believe that a large proi>ortion of the 
younger physicians think that the title pharmacopoBia is 



only a synonym for one or another of the dispensatories, 
and, if they recognize any difference at all, are inclined to 
the opinion that a dispensatory is an authoritative work 
upon which the pharmacopoeia is a sort of commentary 
made by apothecaries for their own particular benefit, 
and that their motive in doing this is to enable them to 
furnish cheap drugs without being detected by doctors. 

An otherwise intelligent physician, who was recently 
asked whether he had any interest in the forthcoming re- 
vision of the Pharmacopoeia, declared that he had not; 
that he much preferred the products of reliable manufac- 
turers topharmacopoeial preparations; and when asked to 
mention an instance which would justify his opinion, said 
that he had lately prescribed for a x>atient a solution of 
bisulphate of quinine, which had been prepared by a well- 
known pharmacist who was reputed to be skilful, and 
who was a graduate of a European school. The first 
time the solution was prepared it worked all right; but 
although the prescription was renewed several times 
thereafter, it had failed to produce cinchonism in his pa- 
tient, and he had reason, he thought, to believe that the 
apothecary had substituted a weaker salt of quinine. 

It is hardly necesscury to say that it was not considered 
worth the trouble to continue the discussion further. 



A NOTHiBB condition which helps to make matters worse 
-^ is the fact that some teachers in medical colleges are 
in the habit of recommending in their lectures the use of 
proprietary articles, and of specifying the products of cer- 
tain manufacturing pharmacists, and that in very few 
courses of lectures upon materia medica and therapeutics 
is any pains taken to inform students of the true nature of 
the Pharmacopoeia and its relation to the medicines in 
common use, or to the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions. 

THERE is but one practical way for overcoming this want 
of general information respecting this important 
work, and that is by popularizing it and distributing it 
through the various State associations, so that a copy wiU 
be put into the hands of the majority of physicians through- 
out the country. The details of such a scheme wiU necessi- 
tate much study and will involve some expense, but in 
no other way does it seem possible to overcome the igno- 
rance which seems now to exist regarding it, or to offset 
the influence of dispensatories and pamphlets issued for 
private gain. 

APHYBioiAN prescribed two drachms of Magendie's so- 
^ lution of morphine. It was dispensed by an i^the- 
cary in a two-ounce vial with a narrow neck, whereat the 
doctor called the apothecary bad names, and suggested to 
his patient that it might be advisable to take his prescrip- 
tions to another dispenser in the future. 

WiU some of our readers express an opinion as to what 
the matter was, and why the doctor was wroth, and why 
he reconunended a change of patronage ? 

Obituary. 

Db. Chablbs a. Bobbins, son of the late Daniel C. Bob- 
bins, and member of the flrm of McKesson & Bobbins and 
of the New York Quinine and Chemical Works, died on 
May 4th, at his residence in Brooklyn, at the age of 34 
years. He was a graduate of the College of Pharmacy 
(1873), and later went to Qermany, where he studied chem- 
istry and obtained the degree of Ph.D. He leaves a widow 
and^wo children. 

Chablbs E. Fougbra, who founded the firm of E. Fou- 
gera & Co., of New York, died at Brooklyn on April 22d, 
at the age of 68 years. He was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and of the College of Pharmacy of the City 
of New York. 



Salicylic Add.— In order to detect the presence of 
meta- or para-oxy benzoic acid in salicylic acid (ortho-oxy- 
benzoic acid). Professor L. D. Koninck recommends a 
method based upon the fact that salicylic acid volatilizes 
in the vapor of water (Pluzrm. 2kit,^ Aprfl 6th, p. 222). A 
small quantity of the acid to be examined is reduced to a 
finely divided condition with water, and is then evapo- 
ratea slowly to dryness in a porcelain dish. The acid 
should entirely volatilize ; if there be any residue, it would 
indicate the presence of one or other of the isomers, or 
more probably a mixture of both.— PAarm. Joum. . 
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r^-rr-ri-rkT-na q_ a ■vroiTT7"ciT>cj di-iodo-paraphenolsulphonic acid may be liberated by de- 

Qu£xlI£iO & A.!N^S W £KS. comDOSition with the calculated amount of sulphuric acid, 

and irom the free acid the sodium salt finally prepared. 

Bocoiodol-potassium is in form of oolorlesei, i>rismatic 

Queries for which anewere are desired^ must he received crystals, soluble in 50 parts of water to an acid liquid 

by the 5th of the month, and must in every caae he which assumes a violet-blue tint with ferric chloride. On 

the information of the editor, hut not for publication. prisms, requiring only 13 to 14 parts of water or rfycerin 

lor solution. The cold-saturated solutioa of either salt 

furnishes with nitrate of silver a white precipitate soluble 

No. 3,320.^Botanioal Material (Erie). in nitric acid (abs. of chlorides). A yellow precipitate 

Botanical mounting paper, genus and species covers, would show the presence of iodides, thoiu^h chlorides may 

and drying paper, such as is used by botanists, ma^ be then, of course, be also present. On adding to the aque- 

had, cut to proper or standard size, from A. L. Cassino, ous solution of either salt some chloride of barium solu- 

Naturalists' Agency, 196 Summer street, Boston, Mass. tion, the resulting precipitate must dissolve on boiling the 

_^ ^ liqmd, showing absence of sulphate (Hirsch). 

No. 2,321.— Covering the Taste of Creosote (W. L. ^ ' 

^ Co.). No. 2,326.— Hostetter's Bitters (C. S.). 

One of the most efficient agents for covering the taste of The followine formula was furnished to us some years 

creosote is a concentrated decoction or extract of coffee. We ago by one of our correspondents. We are not sure 

should, however, not use the word •* covering, " for it is im- whether it will produce a product identical with the genu- 

possible to hide the taste or odor completely. It is only pes- . ine. Of course, the recipe of the latter is private prop- 

sible to modifv it so that it will not leave a disagreeable erty, and the owners are not likely to divulge it: 

taste of long duration in the mouth. rr^y « lu- 

Another good method of administering it is suggested UBlamus.... 3 lbs. 

by one of our correspondents, who recommends each dose oranigeifeei a ^^ 

to be given in a Uttle vanilla ice-cream. Gentiimf.'.V.*.'.^^^ *' 

No. 2,322.— Kola Nut and Kola Paste {CF.D.). RhXrb I ^ 

' After Thomas Christy, of London, had been instrumen- dnnamoii.'.V.'.V. .V.V.V V. V. .V.V.'.V. ...V.V.V. . . .4 *• 

tal in drawing the attention of the European medical Cloves,.. */.'/..''/.'*.*.'///./.*///.''/.'*/.*..'*.'!''.' .\'.*a " 

world to the Kola nut (in his New Commercial Plants, No. Diluted Alcohol* \\\\\ .... .*,.'.'.'. .'.'.'/. 4 gall. 

8, Lond., 1880), we published an illustrated article on the Water 2 ** 

subject (in New Remedies, 1881, p. 34), in which the sub- Sugar 21b8. 

ject was treated at length, and where we also showed, by -xvi-u -i- 

quotations from Clusius and other authorities, that Kola , Reduce the solids to powder and pOTColate with the di- 

nuts have played an important part in the country of l^ted alcohol and water previously uuxed; then dissolve 

their growth for a lone time past. Further contributions tbe sugar m the percolate, 

to our knowledge on the Kola nut, from various sources, ^ « 007 _ohAwinir Oum (TT T fl ^ 

r^.'^r^^'^.t^''''^ ^7i^l^''?l^i'63'''' '' "^^ SJSufa^ur^^f^^^^ ^gfum^'use different ingre- 

1886, 165 (Kola paste). 1887, 75 ; 148. 1888, 163. ^.^j^^.^ ^^^ ^^ varying proportion. Spruce gum used to be 

jsr. o QOQ ■D»A«>Anf4na. fVi^ rHn^Ar^ina. A^ Rolf- o^A T ^ ouc of tho priucipal Saises, but this was afterwards partly 

No. 2,323.—Rreven1ang the Creepmg of Salts (Ed. J.). replaced by soft^araffin or by balsam of tolu. After- 

We are asked to state how the tendency of certain salts, ^£Sr^hen ^m ffiea)^ata) became better known in 

when J^«*?j^*«^,J«>^ » »^^^^ thte countryfthis was found tb be the most preferable 

'^''''^^t f±ffff *^® ^^^ and to pass over the edge, ^^^^ ^^ p^kbly aU chewing gum now made contains 

"^Sl„ «r^f o^' \^ «.,/..vr«r.i,oV,^^ K,r «,>.>.,«« fi.^ ,-««^^ ^ore Or less of it. What proportion of these ingredients 

Thismay easUy be ac wmplished by nibbmg th^ ^j^ commercial kinds of cheVing gum contain is not 

side of the vessel, above the level of the hquid, with a httle tn^ilm to iis Thi« w^^^ to be determined bv a 

oil But it should be applied sparingly. If the liquid ^M JS^^tativfa JysTs, nr^^^^^ SreM^y of^tht 

to be exposed fw a long tame It IS prefe^^ Ability of the constituents. Aito theflavors ised for 

a somewhat harder coatmg for the oil. the latter havmg. rhp^^n^^^^^^ we^arG unaSe to a^ the 

"T^^a tl/^Z^'^lr^^l^l^^^^^ ?Brt c5S?(^ffiVthSL^^^ bv oSr^'JorJ^nde*^^ 

""^^^^A^"^^^ ^ ""^^^ ^ ^ ^ ' Nor^is any one else likely to know i{ except the lianufac- 

white wax 2 parte. turer. ^ '^ *^ 

No. 2,324.— Caaoara Sagrada (Junior). No. 2,328.— Silicate of Sodium (J. W. W.). 

Our correspondent has seen a note in a recent English On page 78 of our last April number we published a 
pharmaceutical paper (evidently the PJiarm, Joum.) in formula for a ** Fertilizer for House Plants/' in which sili- 
which the pronunciation of the word caecara was dis- cate of sodium was directed as one of the ingredients, 
cussed. It was stated there that the first word should be Our correspondent used the viscid, jelly-like mass which, 
pronounced cdecara, with the accent on the first syllable, though soluble in water when fresh, yet soon absorbs ear- 
since this is the way the Spanish cascara (bark) is actually bonic acid gas from the air and sets free insoluble silicic 
pronounced. acid. He asks our advice in the matter. 

In reply, we would say that the before-mentioned meth- There is both a solid (or semi-solid) and a syrupy liqtiid 

od of pronunciation is, indeed, the correct one. '* Cas- '' silicate of soda " in the market. The former is not suit- 

cara'' means not only bark, but is also employed as a able for preparing aaueous solutions, as it will always 

name for a ** bark canoe '' in some parts of South America. leave more or less insoluble residue. The latter kind, ap- 

However, the incorrect pronunciation caecdra, with ac- pearing like a clear, dense syrup, mixes freely and clear 

cent on the middle syllable, has become so general in this with water, and is the kind uised by surgeons to make sili- 

cotmtry that it is doubtful whether the correct one will cate dressings. We advise this to be used. It is manu- 

take its place. factured bv Feuchtwanger & Co.. of New York, and 

probably also by others, and may be obtained through 

No. 2.326.— Soaoiodol (M. V.). any wholesale drug house. 

This IS a compound derived from di-iodo-jyaraphenolsul- 

phonic acid, patented by H. Trommsdorff, of Erfurt. As No. 2.329.— Chloroborit^ of Sodium (Newark), 

the €und itself is too little soluble, it is combined with va- A sali which Merck calls ''chloroborite" of sodium was 

rious bases, such as sodium, potassium, ammonium, bari- recommended some time ago by Dr. R. Rue^r (at 

um, lead, mercury, silver, zinc, etc., etc. By common the C}onvention of (German Natiirausts at Cologne m 1888) 

consent of the manufacturer and the trade, the eodi- as a food preservative and antizymotic, when used in the 

um salt ia furnished when ''sozoiodol " without further proportion of 1 part by weight of the salt to 200 parts of 

specification is ordered. the substance to be preserved. Its antiseptic action is 

The chemical composition of the sodium salt is NaCe- said to be caused by a slow, spontaneous elimination of 

HtI«(OH)SOs.2HiO. Sometimes the sodium salt is de- chlorine from the salt. We doubt the lattor statement, 

signated by the term ''sozoiodol, easily soluble, '' while since the quanti^ of chlorine thus made available for 

the potassium salt is called ^^ sozoiodol, difficultly soluble." every 200 parts 01 material would surely be too smaU to 

The salt is prepared from parai)henolsulphonate of potas- retard or arrest fermentative or putrefactive processes. It 

slum (paraphenolsulphonic acid is one of the (products re- seems to us much more likely that the compound is merely 

suiting from the action of concentrated sulphuric acid unon a mixture of chloride of sodium and bone acid, perhaps 

Shenol) by dissolving this salt in an excess of diluted ny- with some borax. Of course this is merely conjecture, as 

rochloric acid, and then adding a solution of iodide and we have not had an opportunity of exanuning it. But it 

iodato of potassium (KI0»+5KI), or chloro-iodine, under seemed to us improbable that any preservative which 

constant stirring. The iodine, which at first separates, could Rive off free chlorine would be suitable for articles 

soon disappears, and the liquid solidifies, owing to the of food. 

separation of white crystalline needles. These are pressed _ _ 

to remove mother-water and then recrystallized from No. 2,830.— Ehrlidh's Test for Typhoid Urine (P. H- 

boiling water. When pure, they represent the "difficultly G.). ,..,,, 

soluble sozoiodol," or "potassium sozoiodol. " By inter- We have given this test before, but it is only of late that 

reaction of this salt with chloride of barium, the corre- it has been more frequently quoted by the name of ite dis- 

sponding bariimi salt is obtained. From this the free coverer, viz., as ** Ehrlich's Test." It appears to have stood 
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the criticism ot tYxe profession thus far. The reagents No. 2,332.-Pre8oription Diffloulty (J. D. M.)^ 

necessary, and execution of the test, are as follows: We are asked the following queiy: ^_^ ..,,„, 

1. Sulpkanilic Acid.-A saturated solution of this in How would you prepare the foUowing prescription? 
dilute (lin 30>hydrochloric acid. , Whv does.the pliospfiqric acid ^ quinine after 

2. mnte of Sodmm.-A solution of 1 part of this salt the ktter is dissolved m the tincture of iron? 

in 200 parts of distilled water. , ^Quinina Sulphatifl.. 3 8. 

Both of these solutions should he fresh. At leastthe 8trychnm» Suli^atia gr. J. 

last-named should be so, as it cannot be ke^t many days Ac. P^J^^^';.^!^-' m fl ? a 

without spoiling. Whenthesolutionsaremixed,sulphan- v?; ?SL?I\ a V'fdfl I 4 

ilate of sodium and free nitrous acid is formed (with an Vin. Pepsmi q.8.a<ifl.s 4. 

excess of sulphanilic acid), and this is the real test solu- if the quinine salt is dissolved in the phosphoric acid 

tion wanted. But, owing to the extreme instability of the and the tincture then added, the mixture is clear.— 

latter, it cannot be prepared for stock, but must be made The first query, '' Why does the phosphoric acid precip- 

freeh before every test or series of tests. itate the quinine? '* starts from the hypothesis that the 

For use, mix precipitate must be all quinine. But this is not necessarily 

oxnn r^f fKfianlT^hiwiilic flolution ^^^ ca^- ^ ^^^^ ^® *"^ ^^^ ^"™ ^^* ^* consists of 

^ ro of ^« Ste^StiSn phosphate of iron as weU as of quimne. The sulphate of 

1 C.C. of the mtnte solution. quinfiie, having been dissolved i^ the tincture of iron, has 

With this mix an equal volume of the urine to be exam- exhausted or neutralized the free acid which the tincture 

ined, and then render it alkaline with ammonia. always contains, and the resulting solution is quite con* 

According to the Med. Record^ with normal urine the centrated. When dilute phosphoric acid is pourod in, the 

only change which ordinarily occurs is a mere deepening result is that phosphate of iron and also most probably 

of its color to a sherry or vinegar brown. In conditions of phosphate of quinine (as this salt is lees soluble than the 

Eyrexla other than typhoid fever, the color also deepens, sulphate) are formed. Each molecule of precipitate is sur- 

ut still remains merely brown, although usually it be- rounded by a liquid which becomes capable of dissolving 

comes of a darker tint than the average color given by the precipitate only upon addition of more acid. When 

normal urines. But when the test is applied to the urine all the acid is finally added, and the mixture well stirred, 

of a patient with enteric fever, the color rapidly turns red. solution will eventually take place, 

the exact tint it acquires varying from the yellowish red if the quinine salt is dissolved in the pho^horic acid, 

of bichromate of potassium solution, through ruby red, to and the tincture of iron then added, each molecule of pre- 

tbat of a rich xK>rt-wine color. On shaking the test tube, cipitate is surrounded, particularly during the first period 

a froth is produced which has usually a delicate pink of the reaction, by a sufficiently acid liquid to cause its 

color that is characteristic. On allowing the mixture to immediate resolution. 

stand twenty -four hours, the phosphates precipitated But whether the solution has been made in one way or 

have an dive-green tinse. another, it is impossible to dilute it, with water, wine, or 

The Med, Eecord adds that Dr. Howard Taylor, in re- other similar liqiud, without causing the precipitation of a 

porting his experience with this test, evidently is unawcure basic quinine (and perhaps also iron) salt. There is a 

of the importance of this olive-green precipitate. peeidiarity of certain quinine salts, among which is the 

phosphate, that their solutions will not stand dilution 

No. 2,381.— Beaotion between Iodoform and Kitrate of unless the proportion of acid is increased or another acid 

Silver. Caution ! (N. & Co.). is added. 

We are informed by our correspondents that, owing to The trouble with the prescription is that there is not 

careless packing and unusual jolting during conveyance, enough free acid available to keep the phosphates which 

two contiguous Dottles containing iodoform and nitrate of are formed in solution. This can be shown in the following 

silver were broken in a box and the contents mixed, as manner: 

became evident from a brisk escape of suffocating red Mix the phosphoric acid and tincture of chloride of iron, 

fumes through the chinks and cracks of the box. The con- then add enough wine of pepsin to make 3| fluidounces, 

tents packed with the two bottles were utterly ruined, and and dissolve the sulphate of strychnine in this. Reduce a 

so were a number of articles which were close to the box. weighed quantity of sulphate of quinine to powder, trans- 

The persons in charge, fearing that the box would take fer a small portion (say 20 grains at first, later less) to a 

fire, drenched it with water, and the liquid soaking glass mortar, triturate it with a few drops of the liquid to 

through the bottom of the conveyance corroded all metal a paste, and gradually add the rest imtil the quinine is 

parts it came in contact with. Our correspondents have dissolved. Pour the solution into a graduate. Again 

ascertained, what they had been unaware of before, that put some quinine sulphate in the mortar and triturate as 

iodoform and nitrate of silver exert a chemical action before. Continue this until the last portion is seen to dis- 

upon each other, but wish to have it explained. solve with difficulty. It will thus be found that only about 

The matter is very simple, exc^t the explanation of i^ drachms (instead of 2) will be able to form a perma- 

the cause of the reaction or the manner of its beginning. nently clear mixture. And if the whole of the sulphate of 

When iodoform is added to a Ao^ii^ion of nitrate of silver, quinine is to be added, it will require the addition of a 

under trituration, or, better^ if iodoform is gradually small quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid (about 10 to 15 

triturated with solution of nitrate of silver, there is no minims) to produce complete solution. This need not be 

violent reaction visible, but the whole of that constituent expected at once, but the mixture may be set aside after 

which is not present m excess is decomposed, after the the addition of about 10 minims and stirring. If not clear 

following reaction (according to Greshoff) : in fiye minutes, a little more acid may be added. 

CHI. -H 8AgN0, + H,0 = 8Agl + BHNp, + CO No. 2,333.— Volumetric Sulphuric Add. 
iodoform sffw water wlver mfcno carbon ^^^^^ volumetric solution of sulphuric acid is of such 
mtrate Iodide acid monoxide a strength that one Uter or 1,000 cubic centimeters of it 
When there is, however, no water jpresent, and the sub- contain exactly half a molecule of the so-called mono- 
stances come into intimate contact m a dry condition, a hydrated acid (HtSOi ; moi. m. 98), that is, 49 grammes, 
very violent reactipn starts either at once or after a short The exact strength is standardized upon a basis which 
time. It is not impossible that a trace of moisture at the is known to be obtainable of a uniform strength and 
points where the two substances touch each other induces pure condition. Such a basis is, for instance, pure bi- 
the reaction in the sense above expressed, though the carbonate of potassium, which is a salt in annydrouB 
spa<ie over which the reaction, ae suchy can extend must crystals, and is found in commerce exceedingly uni- 
necessarily be very small. But the impetus once given by form and quite pure. Or pure crystallized oxalic acid 
the minute and probably invisible first reaction, which, may be chosen as the base. ILpon this an alkaline solu- 
moreover, must envelop some heat, is most likely the cause tion may be standardized, and upon the latter then the 
of its spreading suddenly, the heat becomixig continually sulphuric acid. 

greater, and tne whole reaction passing off almost like We now turn to the special point contained in the query 

an explosion. In this case, where water is absent, the of our correspondent, who desires to prepare a stock of 

reaction which takes place is as follows: normal sulphuric acid, not for general use. but as a 

/^cfT . QA^wn QA«T ^ TiMo _i. "KTi^ ^ nf\ staudard to DC uscd f or occasloiial coutrol of tuc volumct" 

CHI, + BAgNO, = «Agi -*- UNU. + Nt04 + CO, ^^ j^ prepared in the usual manner. He has found 

iodoform allver siiver nitno nitrogen carbonic *Kl#K^**^Jiri«^ ^^^^^^^T^JiT^^i^ZTV.^^^ 

iodide ftcid totroxidd arid *"*^ ^^ deriving a volumetnc solution from another, not 

nitrate toaide acia tetroxide acid directly, but through the intervention of one or two otkers. 

The lesson to be learned from the above is, net?er to pack an exact agreement or correlation is very difficult to 

nitrate of silver and iodoform together in one box, so that reach. 

the contents can become mixed if the bottles break. In reply we would say that the difficulty will probably 

Pharmacists are pretty well posted in these days as to disappear if he will pay attention to the following points 

explosive 'or otherwise dangerous combinations, though, (when great accuracy is required) : 

of course, the voun^^er generation always has to learn a l. Note carefully the temperature at which your original 

good deal in this direction. But packers and shippers in solutions are made. It is, of course, cissumed that all 

wholesale houses need some instruction in this line likewise, weighing were accurate and no loss incurred. Choose, 

else they might be induced sometimes to pack together, for making the solutions, such a place, if possible, in 

near each other, in (me box, such cheerful compamons as which you are afterwards going to use them, and in which 

a package of chlorate of potassium, a packa^ of sac- great changes of temperature do not occur, 

charated pepsin, and a bottle of sulphuric acid. These 2. Use the solutions at the same, or as nearly as possible 

combinations could be varied ad libitum, but we hope at the same, temperature as when they were made. Also 

that every effort wUl be made to keep them as far apc^ prepare ana use the solution, upon which they are to be 

as possible. used, at the same temperature. 
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In many caseB, indeed, it is of no great moment 
whether tne temperature variee a little. But when two 
solutions are to be used together in one operation, a dis- 
regard of temperature may introduce a material error. 

3. Assure yourself of the correctness of your weights 
and of your ourettes. In the case of the latter, at least be 
sure that, if you use more than one, they agree among 
each other in calibration. If they do not, aUowance must 
be made. Or try and get along with one burette (which 
is, however, not always practicable). 

Now, regarding a method of preparing an exactly cor- 
rect normal sulpnuric acid, there is, of course, only one 
way, and that is to determine its strength gravimetrieally . 
Tet even here some precautions are necessary to avoid 
errors. Since a great deal of attention has been paid to 
this matter by public analysts, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing uniformity in results, we can do no better than to 
quote here the method recommended last year by Dr. 
Wollny to the commission of the Oerman Dairy Union 
(after Chem. News, 1889, 20): 

A clean, dry droppine-bottle of about 60 Gm. content, 
the tip of which is touched with vaseline on the outside, is 
carefully weighed; 35 to 40 Gm. of normal [or approxi- 
mately normal] sulphuric acid are then placed in it, and it 
is again weighed. Afterwards five portions of about 
3 Gm..each are weighed in beaker glasses of 300 C.c. 
capacity. The drop-Bottle being weighed after each por- 
tion, the exact .weight of the sulphuric acid each time 
withdrawn is determined. One hundred C.c. of recently 
boiled distilled water are added to each of the iK>rtions. 
One hundred C.c. of this distilled water must not require 
more than 2 drops of [decinormal] barium solution [solu- 
tion of baryta] to givecolor after 1 C.c. of phenolphthalein 
solution [1 in 30] has been added. The series of five sam- 
ples is now heated in a water-bath to the boiling point, 
and to each as many C.c of dilute barium-chloride solu- 
tion, containing 15 Gm. of the salt in 1 liter, added that 
for each gramme of normal sulphuric acid there are 
present 10 C.c. of the barium-chlonde solution. [For this 
reason the sulphuric acid should be as near normal as it 
is possible to make it by volumetric means.— EId. Am. Dr.] 
Afterwards the beakers are covered with watch-glasses 
and allowed to stand for fifteen minutes over the water- 
bath. The precipitates are then collected upon cuh-free 
filters [Schleicher and Schiill^s chemically pure filters, ex- 
tracted with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acidsj of 
nine oentdmeters diameter, and washed with hot distilled 
water until the chlorine reaction disappears. After drying 
and incinerating, the weight of sulphate of barium yields 
by simple calculation the quantity of monohydrated sul- 
phuric acid (HsSOO corresponding to it. 

We have given the text of the original somewhat modi- 
fied in language, but unaltered in facts. But we have 
taken no account of a second set of samples which are to 
be tested by titration, since the gravimetric results, if 
concordant, are allnsufficient. 

No. 2,334.— Pyonometer and Areometer (X.). 

One of our friends recently consulted us regarding the 
proper use of the term pycnometer. Its general applica^ 
tion to an instrument for determining specific gravity is^ 
of course, beyond dispute. But some writers use the word 
pycnometer m the sense of ' ' hydrometer '' or ' * areometer, " 
whUe others use it as a synonym of ''specific-gravity 
bottle." Dungiison, for instance, says that a pycnometer 
is an areometer. Now, the term areometer (which should 
properly be spelled arseometer) was originally applied by 
Wolf, its inventor, in 1708, to a floating cylinder, such as 
we more generally ca)l hydrometer. Hence Dimglison 
believes pycnometer to be a synonym of hydrometer. 
Without quoting oUier writers who have used the word in 
this sense, we may say that we had no difficulty in show- 
ing that the Icur^ msgority of authorities use the word 
pycnometer distinctively as a synonym of * * specific-grav- 
ity bottle," and never in the sense of ''hydrometer." 
Moreover, we found that the word "pycnometer" was 
coined and introduced by Frederking (in 1836) specifically 
for denoting a thousand-grain specific-gravity bottle, 
being a bottle having^ a fine hole bored into it below the 
neck so as to permit an exact filling. (Rupert, f. d. 
Pharmaoie [Buchner], vol. 66, p. 73.) 

No. 2,335.— Artificial and Natural Carlsbad Salt (S.). 

The question whether there is any sound legal basis un- 
der the claim of the owners or agents of natural Carlsbad 
salt, that it is protected by proprietary rights, is one which 
belongs before the courts, and cannot be decided by us off- 
hand. 

In reply to another portion of our correspondent's query, 
as to wnether the natural and the artificial salt are equiva- 
lent to each other in composition, we can do no better than 
to quote from the last-issued number of the excellent 
Hafidbuch der praktiache Pharmacie, by Beckurts and 
Hirsch (8", Berlin, 1889, vol. II., pg. 407), the chapter (No. 
1363) treating of this subject: 

"The high price of the so-called natural Carlsbad salt, 
together with the low commercial value of the soluble 
salts contained therein, and the facility of imitating it. 
upon the basis of the existing analyses of the natural 
water, have for a long time caused the preparation of £uii- 
ficial salhie mixtures m place of the natural salt. The exa" 



ployment of these artificial Saline mixtures, and the fact 
of their being preferred to the natural salt, appears so 
much the more justified as the latter is not at all constant 
in its composiiion, and does not correspond, in constitu- 
ents, to the natural water of the springs. 

" The so-called naiurcU CkirUbad gcUt (Sprudel-salt) con- 
sists of Glauber's salt (sodium sulphate) with more or less 
(but always very small quantities) of sodium chloride aiul 
carbonate. It differs, therefore, materially from the resi- 
due which is obtained by evaporating the natural (Carlsbad 
water, redissolving the residue in water, filtration, and re- 
newed evaporation. [The author designates by ' so-called 
natural Carlsbad salt ' the article prepared at Carlsbad 
from the natural spring water.— Ed. Am. Dr.] The reason 
of this difference is that, for the purpose of obtaining a 
handsomely crystallized salt, the natural water is allowed 
to crystallize during the cold winter, whereby the more 
difficultly soluble sodium sulphate is principally separated, 
while chloride and carbonate of sodium remain in the 
mother-liauid, except a small portion which accompanies 
thecrystaUized salt, unless the latter is freed from mother- 
liquid by wai^iing. More recently a more rationally pre- 
pared salt has appeared in the market. This is csdled 
^ Earlsbader QueUsalz ' (Carlsbad Spring-Salt), and con- 
tains the full amount of all constituents of the ' Sprudel* 
which are soluble in pure water. It is twice as strong as 
the so-called Sprudel-salt, since it contains no water of 
crystallization, which in the Sprudel-salt amounts to 56 
per cent. To prepare the ' Spring-Salt,' the natural water 
IB raised to a boil, then filtered, and evaporated to dryness. 
The resulting neutral, saline mass, which contains sodium 
carbonate, is saturated with carbonic acid gas, whereby 
the carbonate is converted into bicarbonate. The product 
has the following composition: 

Sodiu m Biosrbonate 86.05 

Lithium Bicarbonate 0.89 

Sodium Sulphate 42.05 

Potassium Sulphate 8. 85 

Sodium Chloride 18.16 

Sodium Fluoride 0.09 

Sodium Borate 0.07 



90.06 



*' It is a white, ^nular powder, forming with water an 
almost clear solution. 

''The German Pharmacopoeia does not recognize the 
usual crystalline form of the Sprudel-salt because the 
preparation of this is incompatible with a homogeneous 
product. It gives, therefore, the following formula: 

Sodium Sulphate, dry, in floe powder 44 parts. 

Potassium Sulphate, in fine powder 2 parts. 

Sodium Chloride, in floe powder 18 parts. 

Sodium Bicarbonate, in fine powder ... 86 parts. 

Too^ 

which are to be mixed. The mixture is a white, dry 
powder, containing the soluble constituents of the natural 
water in nearly the true proportion. 

" Following are the mean results of the analysis of the 
natural water by Berzelius and Rage(ky : 





BermUuB. 


Bagaky. 


Mmo, jvdooed 
toperoent 


Potassium sulphate . . . 
Sodium sulphate, dry . . . 
Rodium chloride 


9.881 
851.094 
108.841 
181.927 


16.859 
287.187 
108.067 
186.189 


2.00 
46.05 
17.48 


Sodium carbonate, dry.. . 


85.60* 




496.198 


492.802 


101.98 



*TblBfBhieartonaite, The oofregpondiiig qmmt^y of CMbcmate would hMre 
been tt.4a8. 

** With the figures in the third column the proportions 
of the German Fharmacopoeia agree very well ; so cdso the 
statement contained in this work, that 6 Gm. ot the salt, 
dissolved in 1 lit^r of water, furnish a product similar to 
Carlsbad water.*' 

The Use of Beer Yeast in Medioine.— The use of beer 
yeast in medicine has chiefly been conflned to external ap- 
plications. But from the account sent home by Dr. Herr 
from Algiers it would seem to be capable of internal use 
and with good results. He states that he has employed it 
with great success for the cure of scurvy. The doses were 
from one to three grammes for children under three years, 
from six to eight grammes for adults, to be taken every 
two hours. He also obtained good results in the treat- 
ment of purpura, dysentery, tuberculosis, and particularly 
in diphtheria.— ufeem. andDrugg. 

Oxygen in Asphyxia.— From April 1st, 1889, Paris fire 
men will be provided with cylinders of oxygen under 
pressure, to be used for the .prompt relief of persons 
suffocated during fires. The oxygen will be added to the 
regular supply of medicines always at hand in case of ac- 
cidents.— Cnem. and Drugg. 

Cement for CeUuloid.— According to the Neueste Erfin- 
dungen und JSJr/a^niiuj^en, glacial acetic acid may be used 
for cementing celiuloid. The fractured surfaces are to be 
moistened with it, and then pressed together for some 
time. 
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DBUQ 8TOBE ABCHITSCTtrBB AlTD DEOOBATION. 




ETE most im- 
p o r t ant 
aspect of Ameri- 
can art at present 
ia the decorative. 
The idea of ap- 
plied ortiament is 
constantly devel- 
oping, ana every 
year adds to the 
Bignificanee im- 
parted by cus- 
tom and experi- 
ence to the deco- 
ration of objects 
astiiociated with 
every-day life. 
It is noticeable that, in 
common with other 
professional persons, 
the druggists of our 
laii^ cities are paying 
more and more atten- 
tion to the decoration 
of their places of busi- 
ness, thus keeping step 
with the progress of the art 
movement in the community. 
Architecture, too, is now 
one of the great American 
business interests; and while 
much of the work executed 
by our architects belongs to 
the perishable and ephemeral type, the architec- 
tural movement has done a great deal to develop 
the ingenuity and latent knowledge of persons 
who would otherwise be hplples^ly dependent 
upon the services of specialists in the art. 

Why should not druggists be their own archi- 
tects and decorators? A man naturally takes 
an interest in his own place of business which 
no outsider could be expected to feel, and while 
he may accept hints from trained specialists, 
he should not allow his personal ideas of what 
is suitable to hit* own circumstances to be over- 
ruled by their aiis^umption of superior knowl- 
edge. 

There is one drugstore in New York, among 
several whioh have been established under the 
influence of the new decorative tendencies, in which the^ proprietor has eucoeflsfully acted as his own architect and 
decorator, knowing exactly what he wanted and carrying out his ideas to suit himself. He has taken an ordinary 
three-«tory high-stoop comer dwelling, has reserved the upper part for his residence, and remodelletl the lower stories 
into a conveniently arranged and compact store. By raising the floor he has gained fourteen feet of space in the 
basement, which he now uses as a .laboratory and store-room. Behind the store is a small room devoted to prac- 
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tical matters, a staircase which leads to the clerk's room, 
a narrow hallway connecting with the dwelling space of 
the building, and an air-sbatt which pierces the house to 
the roof and ventilates the store. The scheme of the 
store itself baa been skilfully planned and tastefully exe- 
cuted. The woodwork, which is the most prominent fea- 
ture of the decorations, is in light red-brown mahogany, 
designed, carved, and polished on the premises. The pre- 
scription counter is hidden by a screen of heavy cut ^ass 
in panels, and a gate designed with oblique forms, in imi- 
tation of a rustic one, leads on either siae to the rear of 
the store, above which is a gallery. The front of this 
gallery is designed in a simple but effective lattice- work 
pattern, in which the round arch forms, circles, and 
scrolls are prominent. This is the work of the proprie- 
tor's wife, and shows a natural aptitude for design. The 
effect presented by this sweep of red-brown woodwork 
extending from floor to ceiling, with its neat and graceful 
lines, when viewed from the front of the store, is very 
pleasinff both as to color and form. A colored jar rises in 
the middle of each of the two open arches. In the middle 
of this ^lery is a rectangular opening with a railing 
about it. This is intended tcf ventilate the rear of the 
store below. The ceiling is not of the red mahogany but 
of pale oak, very handsome in its simplicity, the reason 
for the use of the lighter wood being that a mahogany 
ceiling would hava darkened the store undulv. The many 
drawers and cases have simple, solid brass handles. The 
walls are treated in mastic color with scroll-like corruga- 
tions. The ground is divided at intervals by vertical 
wreaths of cJaerries and leaves. The frieze is light green 
with festoons of grapes and pomegranates above it. On 
one side the wall space is broken by clusters of lai^ 
pink flowers with their leaves. The windows are very 
liurge; the store being a comer one, the window space 
would naturally be extensive, but, as it happens, the store 
front has been planned to give an unusually wide and hieh 
frontage of glass with as little woodwork as possible. 
Whatever there is is of the red-brown mahogany, treated 
very simply. The top is divided into three compartments. 
The middle one has for its sole ornament the name of the 
druggist in raised and graduated gold letters on an oval 
relief, the largest letters being in the middle. The com- 
partments over the windows have simple architectural 
ornaments, and the scheme of decoration is completed by 
the gilt mortar and pestle, with the eaele bearing the 
same svmbol in his beak, which projects from the corner 
of the building. Altogether, this fagade is very effective, 
and the whole store presents a good example of consis- 
tent architecture and decoration based on the adaptability 
of means to ends. 

A basement drugstore offers rather a difficult problem 
of decoration, because it is inclined to be dark from its 
position, and the idea of sufficient light must be consid- 
ered flrst of all in planning a commercial interior. 
There is a very prettily and cleverly arranged, drugstore 
at New York which oners a capital solution of the deco- 
rative problem applied to basements. The store is reached 
by a flight of steps, and the door, which is rather wide. Is 
flanked by two wide, low windows. The ceiling is low, 
too low to admit of any dark or elaborate scheme of deco- 
ration. The comer is one which receives a great deal of 
sunlight from its position on a wide, open avenue. For 
this reason the decorator was forced to select a combina- 
tion of colors which should be light yet not glaring. He 
chose whites and pale tints of a neutral sort. This deco- 
rator was evidently an Italian. At the threshold is a large 
mosaic in grays and whites, bearing the proprietor's name 
in larRe letters. The floor is paved with white marble, 
and white marble of flne quality carved in simple, slightly 
curved forms is used for the casing of the side counters, 
whicb, in this drugstore, are divided in the middle, and 
for the prescription desk at the rear. The desk is com- 
pletely nidden by a high marble slab. The effect of this 
mass of white marble, illumined by the sun, is quite 
sumptuous. The wall casings and shelves are in white 
painted wood with mirrors in the panels that separate the 
wall spaces. The walls are pcdnted a very pale yellow- 
green with a stencilled ornament of darker hues accenting 
them at the top. The ceiling is in pale lavender with 
pinkish borderings at either end, and bunches of roses^ 
palms, and ferns, a sarland of roses around each slender 
brass gas flxture, ana birds and butterflies in bright, deli- 
cate colors dotted about as if flying. This sort of work 
belongs to the old -fashioned Iteuian school, and modem 
American decorators repudiate it as representing false 
tendencies in art. on the ground that only conventional- 
ized forms should be employed in decoration, but, never- 
theless, it is pleasing and attractive. The soda-water 
fountain, in red and gray marble, is out of keeping with 
the rest of the store. It should be in white or pale tinted 
marble. The window decoration consists of four large 
brass rods starting from each comer of the window, mak- 
ing a long, low curve, and meeting in the middle to form 
a rest for 2 large, souat, fat bottles. One of these bottles is 
blue, the other yellow. Both colors and forms are too 
strong and heavy for the delicacy of the rest of the deco- 
rations. The windows being low and broad, it is permis- 
sible to have low bottles hung low, but both these and the 
supporting rods should be of a lighter and more graceful 



character. The chairs, with their dark velvet seats iloid 
walnut frames, are too heavy. Light woodfln chaks 
painted in white, with pale flowered designs in the uphol- 
stering, are the proper accompaniments of this scheme of 
decoration. 

(To be oontlmied.) 

Unoertain Medicines.* 

BY J. TJ. LLOYD, OmCINNATI. O. 

Thb careful apothecarv is often confronted with possi- 
bilities that the thoughtless may overlook, and which the 
ignorant druggist may never comprehend. I shall refer 
now more particularly to the changes that take place in 
preparations after they are made and while they remain 
m our hands— changes that may result in a contmued va- 
riation of drug action from time to time. By reason of 
this variation, the physiological force of many medicines 
must surely, with all physicians, be more or less of an un- 
certainty. 

We do not necessarily have to seek in out-of-the-way 

S laces for examples illustrative of the foregoing idea: in- 
eed, scarcely a day pasekss that the writer is not called 
upon to studv the matter in one or more of its unrecorded, 
connected pnases, and probably other persons are con- 
tinually confronted with problems of alike nature. 

There are various known causes for these chiuoges in 
properties of pharmaceutical preparations, familiar exam- 
ples being the action of light on mixtures containing some 
compounds of iron, especially phosphate, pyrophosphate, 
and citrate; the slow disorganization of alkaloidai solu- 
tions (elixiriB, perhaps) of slight alkaline reaction; the de- 
composition and subsequent precipitation of acid solutions 
containing^ bismuth salts, which often remain transparent 
for a considerable time, and then suddenly fly to pieces, 
etc.^ etc. These familiar examples mav be named as pre- 
Uminarv to the consideration of others lees known, among 
which I will mention the action of light on many organic 
solutions exposed thereto, and the questionable power of 
alcohol in maintaining the medicinal force of some organic 
substances that are soluble in that menstruum. Passing 
the former (influences of li^ht), I will in this paper con- 
flne myself to the latter, which many persons nave, I be- 
lieve, overlooked entirely; indeed, 1 have never seen a 
reference thereto. 

By way of a comparison, it may be stated that while it 
is true that alcohol has the power of suspending acetous 
fermentation when the alcohol is in large amount, it is no 
less true that in smaller amount it is an acceleration of 
such fermentation, being then a food of the ferment. 
Thus vinegar of a qualitv that is unbearably sour is prac- 
ticalljr made by graduaUy adding whiskey to weak cider, 
in which case the alcohol reverses its character and be- 
comes a producer of acetic acid instead of a protector 
against acetiflcation. Pass, however, that phase of the 
subject, which ia weU understood, and consider alcohol in 
quantities so mat as to forbid the chance of acetic fer- 
mentation, and I am by no means convinced that in other 
directions it is the uniform preservative that some persons 
believe it to be. Upon the contrary, it has gradually 
dawned on my mind, from consideration of alcoholic so- 
lutions of many substances, that many bodies readily dis- 
integrate in its presence. True it is that albuminous sub- 
stances are coagulated and cannot putrefy when immersed 
in alcohol, this mustration beine tvpical of its preservative 
power and an example that proDably prevents us question- 
mg its power in otner directions, by quieting suspicion. 
If the brain of a man be placed in a jar and covered with 
alcohol, it becomes haiti, brittle, contracts by loss of 
water, and is indeflnitely preserved in its shrunken form; 
but even here I question it stmctural changes do not also 
occur to alter normal conditions. While the form struc- 
tures of most anatomical specimens are preserved by dco- 
hol by reason of its action on muscle ana albumen, I ques- 
tion if their normal interstructural characters remain 
intact, even though putridity is prevented. Admit that 
the spirit has prevented putrefaction, has induced idbu- 
minous coagulation and acted as a common preservative 
in this instance in this prominent direction, and the ques- 
tion remains tmansweied as to its full power <A prevent- 
ing alteration of other substances in other directions. In 
this field there may be, in plant preparations, an element 
of uncertainty which we have thoughtlessly passed 
without a question. Many organic bodies are suscept- 
ible of alterations that are not explainable as yet by 
recorded experiments. These changes take place either 
in the presence or absence of alcohol, and may serve as 
visible illustrations of the subject under consideration, 
to a few of which as examples I may properly direct your 
attention. If a fresh herb in a closed jar be impregnated 
with alcohol by pouring a small amount of alcohol into 
the jar flUed with the herb, and then agitating until the 
herb is thoroughly saturated with the alcohol, it will 
be found that it loses its green color in a few hours, turn- 
ing brown. The chlorophyl perishes rapidly in that part 
of the plant above the surutce of the alcohol, while that 
beneath its surface sometimes remains green a considerable 
time, imparting its chlorophyl to the alcohol. Instead 

•ntmA AttlMineelliiffof tlieOliio FlwniiMseiiticid AModatkm, lUiHriMd. 
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of preeerving tbe cUorophy 1 in the part of the plant above 
the liquid, tbe alcohol with which the plant is satu- 
rated hastens its decomposition, and a parallel experiment 
with a like jar of herb without alcohol shows that it will 
retain its green color long after the specimen saturated 
with alcohol has become orown or yellowish-brown. 

This experiment is easily performed, and wQl illus- 
trate the fact that, under certain conditions, plant con- 
stituents dissociate with increased rapidity in the pres- 
ence of alcohol, which becomes then an accelerator of 
decomposition, and what is shown by the seen, may 
perhaps indicate what occurs at the same time, in 
other constituents of that plant structure, with the un- 
seen. It is more than likely that simultaneous disso- 
ciations at the same time take place in other plant 
constituents; indeed, from my present view, there is 
no question on this point. Mase a tincture of a fresh 
herb by covering it with alcohol, mac'erating it a short 
period, and quicsly filtering. The tincture will at first 
be of a rich green. Place it aside; examination from 
time to time will show a gradual change to brown, 
and at last the green color often disappeais entirely, a 
red-brt> wn liquid usually being the result. (See note 1. ) 

It may be argued by some person?) that in this in- 
stance tne destruction of chlorophyl is immaterial, 
since chlorophyl is of no medicinal value. Accepting 
this view, we may, however, use the striking exhibi- 
tion of alteration in color thus showing destruction of 
chlorophyl to permit us to question as to whether at 
the same time unseen dissocUttions may not be taking 
place in other directions, and we thus may be induced 
to make comparisons of the results of continued in- 
vestigations which, formulated into a whole, become 
of service. 

Pass from fresh plants to those that are dry— for 
many persons will refuse to accept as medicines other 
than tnoee made from drv drugs. The precipitates 
that occur in tinctures and fluid extracts in the pres- 
ence of an abundance of alcohol illustrate the fact 
that chan^ of some description are continually tak- 
ing place m them. (Note 2.) 

The sudden decomposition of fluid extract of Oera- 
nium maculatum, tbe complete disintefiration of fluid 
extracts of Stillingia, Iris versicolor, Epigssa renens, 
and many others, whereby nearly all of the soluble 
solid constituents precipitate, indicate that alcohol fails 
to preserve these liamds from alteration. That these 
changes are of a cnemical nature is indicated by the 



material after decomposition is j>osse88ed of former charac- 
teristic properties. Neither the insipid serum that suspends 
it nor any other menstruum will rcdissolve tbis precipi- 
tate. The gelatinization of tinctures of kino and catecnu 





Cashier's desk. (See page 1».) 

foct that a string«[icy of the liquid then disappears, while 
the resultant ma^ma is free from astringency with gera- 
nium, stillingia, iris, and others, and no part of the entire 



End of dispensing counter. (See pafce 11^1.) 

is faniiliar to all persons, and, as we consider the sub- 
ject in its fftmiliar phases, the lesson seems to be: in- 
terstructural alterations that ordinary amounts 
of alcohol fail to interrupt are often in constant 
process, and these alterations may even con- 
tinue to the utter destruction of tbe natural 
association of the.educts originally held by the 
alcoholic liquid. 

We have so far considered only the alterations 
that visibly aftect a plant solution, and these 
have been cited as examples because they un- 
miflftakably illustrate what may take place in 
other directions in which the appearance of the 
liquid is not altered. Reasoning from the facts 
deduced from a study of the visrble known, it is 
probable that unseen changes fully as important 
may be occurring in other directions, indeed, 
there is every reason to infer that rearrange- 
ments of mte^ral constituents may be con- 
tinually at work in many alcoholic liquids, the 
result often being the production of new soluble 
bodies. Owing- to the fact that there ari? no 
chemical tests for the majority of fluid extracts, 
these conditions can now only be determined 
by sensible methods. A fluid extract might be- 
come dismembered, so far as its original organi- 
zation is concerned, and this fact remain bid- 
den from observation if the resultant products 
are of the same color and soluble in tne same 
menstruum. Indeed, I am sure that many sub- 
stances do thus disappear in the presence of 
even strong cdcohol. Of course the highly de- 
veloped alkaloids are not liable to undergo much 
alteration, if any, but many verjr potent medi- 
cinal agents surely disappear entirely. Indian 
turnip covered with alcohol becomes insi|)id 
(Note 3) ; alcohol will not preserve its acrid prin- 
ciple. Tincture of Rhus toxicodendron, in- 
tensely poisonous when first made (Note 4), 
gradually loses its virulence and at last is prac- 
ticallv worthless. Tincture of Anemone Pulsa- 
tilla loses its anemonin rapidly and should 
never be carried over a season. Even a pure 
solution of anemonin in ofiftcinal alcohol disin- 
tegrates rapidly ; it cannot be preserved. Other 
examples might be cited to show that active 
principles of plants are not altogether pro- 
tected f rum change by alcohol, and after con- 
siderable attention in this direction I have con- 
cluded that we may well study alterations in 
alcoholic plant preparations with more than 
usual proflt. 

To sum up: In my opinion, any cause for uncertainty 
in the physiological power of a pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion demands tne attention and investigation of apothe- 
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caries and pharmacists. Alterations that occur in these 
preparations render the practice of medicine proportion- 
ately uncertain. Only by studious attention in the direc- 
tion indicated in this |>aper can we hope to determine the 
extent of such alterations, and these studies with many 
preparations mtuU be made before we can expect to cor- 
rect the matter. In order to aid the physician, whose 
skill in diagnosticating disease is valueless without uni- 
formly active remedies to meet symptoms of disease ex- 
pression, we must consider the foregoing subject in con- 
nection with others that also render remedies uncertain. 
Finally, I must conclude that while physicians have 
much with which to contend from variation of medicinal 
power of many of the fluids that are made from different 
qualities of drugs and by different applications of skill in 
working the same, in some important cases they also have 
to contend with liquids that are reliable when first made, 
but become worthless through age, regardless of the skill 
and care of the operator. In most cases these liquids are 
dispensed in full faith of their reliability, by reason of the 
confidence we have in the preservative power of alcohoL 

Non 1.— The pr e ocnce of water derived trom the herb must not be oTer- 
looked in this instance. However, Che large amount of alcohol present does 
not act as a preservative. 

NoTB 2.— I do not overlook Uie phase of the subject contributed to the Amer- 
ican Fharmareutftcal Association in a series of papers some years ago, entitled, 
** Precipitates in Fluid Extracts/^ in which it was shown that natural laws ne- 
oessariqr produce many precipitates that are not dependent on any chemical 
alteration of plant conraiuents. 

NoTB 8.— Alcohol, as shown by Prof. Maisch, will not dissolve its acrid con- 
stituents. 

NoTB 4.— I make several barrels of this tincture each jrear at the proper sea- 
tlon, from fresh herb, because the dry drug is worthleni. u^ing strour pressure 
wad alcohol enough to make a very strong product. Bach succeeding year I 
expect to throw into the dreg-still a large amount of this tincture, to replace 
wiui new crop. 



Ammonium Chloride.* 

BT MART H. SPBNZBB, OLEVSLAND, OHIO. 

Since granular ammonium chloride is not infrequently 
prei)ared from the crude sal ammoniac, impurities exist- 
ing in the latter are more or less liable to be found in the 
finished product; but their presence there cannot class 
them as adulterants. Sulphate of ammonium and chloride 
of sodium seem to be the more common sophistications, 
while empyreumatic substances, aniline, sulphate of 
calcium, cyanide of ammonium, sulpho-cyaniae of am« 
monium, lead, copper, iron, zinc, lime, barium, etc., are 
sometimes present as impurities. 

Ammonium nitrite, which Storer (*^Dammer*s Lexi- 
kon," page 16) has noticed in old solutions of ammonium 
chloriae, and which is due to the presence of lower forms 
of plant life, is detected first by acidulating the aqueous 
solution with sulphuric acid and testing with metaphen- 
ylene-diamine, with which nitrites proaucefrom a yellow 
to a brown coloration. 

Empyreumatic substances leave a dark residue after 
mixing the chloride with nitric acid and evaporating 
to dryness. 

For the detection of the other impurities their several 
well-known tests were applied with results as shown by 
the schedule, and from which it will be seen that copper, 
sine, iron, empvreumatic substances, sulphate of soda, 
and sulphate of calcium were detected m some of the 
samples. 

Copper was present in but traces in specimens number 
three and four; zinc in number eleven in similar quan- 
titv; while iron, being present in the form of ferrous 
chloride, did not detract anything from the white condi- 
tion of the sample, in contradistinction to the yellow ferric 
chloride. 

No traces were found of chloride of sodium, cyanides, 
sulpho-cyanides, nitrites, lead, or barium. 

The specimens were procured in Boston, New York, 
Oincinnati, Ck>lumbus, and Cleveland. 
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* Bead at the meeting of the Ohio Piuutnaoeutical Association in answer to 
Query No. 70 : What are the Impurities of Granular Ammonium Chloride of 
the market? 



[OBtQIKAL CoMicuKiaATroir.1 

TTNCTUHE OF CITBO-OHIiOBIDE 07 IBOV. 

BY F. B. WBLI^, PH.a. 

I HAD occasion to renew my supply of tincture of citro- 
cbloride of iron (N. F.) shortly after reading your article 
on pa^e 100 of the May number. I thought the suggestion 
to maKe an extemporaneous solution of citrate of sodium 
an excellent one. At the same time it struck me that the 
cost when made in that way would be nearly as great as 
when the dry sodium citrate is used (quite an anomalous 
condition in the price ol such chemicals) ; also, I could not 
see how a product measuring only 16 fl. oz. could be ob- 
tained, witnout evaporation, by usin^ '' sodium bicarbo- 
nate, 2,280 grains; citric acid, 4,160 grains; water, 7 fl. oz.,'* 
in addition to 4 fl. oz. sol. chloride iron and 2} fl. oz. alcohol; 
lastly, 1 thought the quantities of the citric acid and sodium 
bicarbonate wrong. I calculate the quantities of acid and 
bicarbonate to make the three citrates of sodium as fol- 
lows, each calculated to make 7 trey ounces: 

Neutral Sodium Citrate (NatCeH»OT). 

958 210 958 182 n 

SNaHCO, + H.C.H.07.H,0 = Na.C.H.Ot + 8CX), + 4H,0. 
298 : 8,860 : : 210 : 2,784.88 grains citric acid. 
258 : 8,860 : : 252 : 3,28 1. 86 grains sodium bicarbonate. 
258 : 8.860 : : 182 : 1,719.07 grains carbon dioxide. 
258 : 8,860 : : 72 : 987.67 grains water. 

Di'Sodium Hydrogen Citrate (NatH-CaHiOT). 

108 210 286 88 51 

aNaHCO, 4- U,C.H.Ot.H,0 = Na,HC«H.Ot + 200, i-SHiO. 
286 : 8,860 : : 210 : 2,989.88 grains citric acid. 
286 : 8,860 : : 168 : 2,391.86 grains sodium bicarbonate!. 
286 : 8,860 : : 88 : 1,252.88 grains carbon dioxide. 
286 : 8,860 : : 54 : 768.81 grains water. 

Sodium Di-Bydrogen Citrate (NaHsCtH.Or). 

84 810 214 44 86 

NaHCO, + H.CH.Ot.H.O = NaH.CH.Ot + CO, + 2H,0. 
214 : 3,360 : : 210 : 3,297.19 grains citric acid. 
214 : 8,860 : : 84 : 1,818.87 grains sodium bicarbonate. 
214 : 8,860 : : 44 : 690.84 grains carbon dioxide. 
214:8,860:: 86: 565.28 grains water. 

In these calculations, I make no allowances for impuri- 
ties of materials, which would be slight, nor for watw of 
crystallization, which might make a great difEerenoe in 
the amount of the chemicals required; but I do not find 
the complete formulas of the several citrates in the books 
at my command, and I am obliged to make my calcula- 
tions, assuming that all of them are anhydrous salts. 
If any or all of the citrates of sodium have water of crys- 
tallization, it would require smaller quantities of the acid 
and alkali; applying this to the case in point, if the 
citrate of sodium formed in the formula you gave should 
have any water of crystallization, it would make the quan- 
tities still greater, and, perhaps, make the error in Uie 
proportions equally great. I have made 16 fl. oz. of the 
tincture, using the quantities given in the above calcula- 
tion for the neutrsu sodium citrate. I dissolved 2,785 
grains citric acid in 5 fl. oz. water, and eradually added 
3,282 grains sodium bicarbonate, applying heat toward the 
last to expel the gas and to keep the resulting sodium 
citrate in solution. When the gas was wholly expelled, 
I proceeded according to the airections given with the 
formula. To me the product seems all that could be de- 
sired, but I should like your views, and, if I am in error, 
I should like to be put on the right track through the 
columns of your journal. 

ORSEmniLD, Mass., May 27th, 1880. 

Note by Ed. Amer. Drugg.—We are much obliged to our 
correspondent for pointing out the error in the propor- 
tions given by us, on page 100 of our May number, to pre- 
pare 7 troy ounces of citrate of sodium. The error was 
due, so far as we can now ascertain, to a mistake in trans- 
ferring figures from one paper to another. 

Concerning the formula of citrate of sodium, we have to 
say that a neutral citrate, when crystallized, has the 
composition 2Na«C«H»0T.llHiO. This salt, which readily 
loses its water, may easUy be rendered anhydrous, Na*- 
OtHftOT, and it is in this condition that it was supposed to 
be used in the formula for tinctura ferri citro-chloridi, 
where it will be advisable to insert, after the words ** cit- 
rate of sodium," the following: ^' rendered anhydrous by 
drying.'* 

To produce 7 troy ounces, or 3,360 grains, of this diy salt, 
the proportions of bicarbonate of sodium and of citnc acid 
required are as below given, where also the proportions for 
1 molecule of citrate of sodium are stated, for comparison : 

ToprmurelmoL To prepare 7 tr, ot. 

Sodium Bicarb. (99^ pure) 254.52 8,815 

Citric Acid 210. 2,785 

Citrate Sodium (dry) 258. 8,860 

To prepare 7 tr. oz. of citrate of sodium containine 1 
mol. of water (NaiC«H»OT.HtO; mol. w. 276) there will oe 
required: Sodium bicarbonate (99^) 3,098.5 grains, and 
citric acid 2,556.5 grains. The figuies given by Mr. Edel 
(see below, page 137). correspond practicidly or approxi- 
mately to a citrate o£ sodium with 2 molecules of water. 
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HOT..AIB APPABATUS FOB GSNSBAL PHABICA- 
CEUnCAIi WOBE. 

CHARLES W. Phillips, of Cincinnati, describes in the 
Pharmaceutical Record of May 20th, as follows, an 
apparatus for facilitating general pharmaceutical work: 

A represents a heating stove, either a sheet-iron or a 
cannon stove being best adapted to the purpose. If this 
stove could be down-stairs and not on the same level as 
represented, the hot air being conducted up after the 
manner of a hot-air furnace, it would work still better. 

6 represents the stove-pipe connected with the chimney. 
This is made to fit neatly where it passes through the 
drum, so as not to allow the hot air to be wasted. 

C represents the drum, which is raised several inches 
from tne floor and open at the bottom, so the hot air will 
ascend and start a current through the entire apparatus. 
The top of the drum, being flat, can be used for heating 
b^^ers, evaporating dishes, etc., if desired. 

D, a semi-circular pipe for conducting the hot air hori- 
sontflJly. 

E, the fume chamber, which is connected with the 
chimney by the pipe F. The back of the fume chamber 
contains a laree pane of ^lass and should be placed near a 
window ; the m>nt contains a sUdine sash supported by a 
nuUey, so that it can be raised or lowered at will. The 
front and back of the fume chamber being of elass, the 
progress of any operation can be watched without dis- 
turbing the heat or filline the air with foul odors. 

G, the lower part of toe fume chamber, which is in- 
closed like a closet, the frout door of which has been 
removed in the cut. The object in having it closed is to 
protect the oil stove from currents of air and thus prevent 
it from smoking. In this way the doors and windows of 
the laboratory can all be opened, if desired— a very im- 
portant item m hot weather. 

H, the oil stove, which is one having three 4-inch wicks 
and is connected by a 7- 
inch pipe to the horizon- 
tal pipe. The oil stove is 
set on a small box, h\ 
fitted with rollers at the 
bottom, so that the oil 
stove can be easily roUed 
out for filling. 

I and J are stills that 
are made to set part 
way down it on the hori- 
zontal pipe. The top 
has been removed from 
stiU J in the cut, and 
still I has been turned 
side wise in order to show 
its construction. The 
outer part of the still I 
is the same construction 
as the still J, only small- 
er. Hie condenser cylin- 
der slips snugly down in- 
to the outer cylinder to 
the bottom, as repre- 
sented by Fig. 4, thus 
forming a water-joint. 
Fig. 1 represents a shal- 
low gutter^ around the 

inside of the still-head, which serves to collect any 
liquid that may condense on the top of the condenser 
before it reaches the beak and runs it out with the rest of 
the distillate, thus materially hastening the distillation. 
Fies. 8 and 3 represent a funnel tube reaching to within a 
half-inch of the Dottom of the still, being soldered ti^ht at 
the top. Fig. 5 represents a condenser. Fig. 6 the influx 
tube, and Fig. 7 the overflow. The condenser is soldered 
perfectly tight to the beak, and the tubes 6 and 7 are made 
of lead pipe. The advantages of a still of this construc- 
tion are: 

1. It is easily taken apart and cleaned. 

2. It requires no luting. 

3. It can be replenished by means of the funnel tube 
without taking down the apparatus. 

4. In making fluid extracts, owing to its round bottom, 
the residue is always obtained in a compact mass. 

K represents a hot funnel, which is simply a glass fun- 
nel inserted in a 6-inch hole in the flat part of the hot-air 
pipe D and a 1-inch hole in the lower part of the pipe, 
when not required for filtering, the funnel can be removed 
and the hole covered with a piece of sheet-iron, or it can 
be used for a small evaporating dish or any other pur- 
pose. L represents the drying oven, showing a sectional 
view, the side being removed. Being at the end of the 
appiuratus, it is always ready for use without extra 
expense. The oven can be made of wood, with a pane of 
glass at the back and a sash door in front. The top should 
have eight or nine 1-inch auger-holes to allow the hot air 
to escape. The draft can be regulated by inserting one or 
more eorks as required ; one of the holes will serve for the 
introduction of a thermometer through a perforated cork. 

M represents a sectional view of the horizontal pipe. It 
is simply a 94-inch piece of sheet-iron bent into a semi- 
circle with a flange, N. on each side. The diameter is 
then about 15 inches ana the depth about 8 inches, which 
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is a very convenient and inexpensive size. The flange N 
is supported on either side by a bar of wood, R, which sus* 
tains all the weight of the stills, etc. O shows the manner 
in which the sheet-iron plates are secured on top of the 
apparatus. 

P shows a sheet-iron plate for the fume chamber. This 
plate iB 22 inches square, with a circular hole 15 inches in 
diameter, and win accommodate a 3-gallon evaporator. 
Separate plates having circular holes 6, 7, 9, 11, and 13 
inches in diameter will be found much stronger and more 
convenient than concentric rings, and will accommodate 
any evaporator from a half -pint up. 

Q can DC used as a sand-bath, water-bath, or water-still, 
but is generally too hot for fluid extracts. 

This apparatus will be found available for many pur- 
poses. It has the advantage over a steam, apparatus in 
that it does not require watching, wiU not freeze up in 
winter, and when any of the holes are not in use a flat 
piece of sheet-iron laid on top is a sufficient cover, . no 
extra-tight joints being required. Another advantage is 
that the heat can be r^^ated (especially when using the 
oil stove) so that the apparatus will mamtain a constant 
temperature for hours at a time, and when once the con- 
densing water ia regulated the stills can be left to them- 
selves until the work is complete. The stills being re- 
moved and a flat piece of sheet-iron laid on the horizontal 
pipe, it will form a nice, warm table for spreading plas- 
ters. Either the fume chamber or the drying oven, or 
both, can be fltted with movable muslin trays and be used 
for making granular effervescent salts, or drying drugs 
previous to grinding or powdering. The drying oven can 
DC fitted with movable glass shelves and used for making 
scale preparations. The drying oven, however, is espe- 
cially valuable as a means of recovering ether. An ordi- 
nary half -gallon or gallon bottle, filled with the ether to 
be recovered, is placed on the lower wooden shelf of oven, 
the other shelves having been removed. It is then con- 
nected with a block-tin 
{>ipe by means of a close- 
y fittmg perforated 
cork. The pipe passes 
out through a hole in the 
side of the oven and 
down through an up- 
right liebig condenser 
which is supplied with a 
stream of cold water. 
Ice water is not requir- 
ed. When the air in 
the oven, as indicated 
by the thermometer in 
the top, reaches 126* to 
130** F., the ether in the 
bottle begins to boil and 
distil over. Care should 
be taken now to have 
the temperature care- 
fully regulated, and this 
is comparatively easy. 
As the door and back of 
the apparatus are glass 
and tne bottle also, ihe 
operation can be easily 
watched and is absolute- 
ly under control. The 
distillation being conducted at a low temparature, there 
is no difficulty in condensing the vapors and prac- 
tically no loss. In the meantime all the rest of the 
apparatus can be used for any other purpose. When 
the stills are not in use making fluid extracts or 
recovering alcohol, they can be running distilled water. 

The greatest heat obtainable in the fume chamber di- 
rectly over the oil stove is 420* F., and the greatest heat 
ebtainable in the drying oven, 4 feet distant, is 220* F. 
With the heating stove the temperature obtainable is 
about the same, but cannot be quite so nicely regulated, 
although by the use of dampers much can he done. 
It is seldom necessary, however, to use the heating stove, 
as the oil stove in connection with this apparatus will keep 
a room 16x20 feet warm when the outside temperature is 
32** F. While this is an advantage in winter, it is a great 
disadvantage in summer. I have seen the temperature of 
the room go up to 120"^ F., and that within an hour after 
the apparatus was started. Leaving out a few days in 
June, July, and August, the apparatus can be used com- 
fortably nearly the year round. 



How to Make Ground Glass.— A writer on this subject 
says: I desired to have several pieces of ground glass to 
use for some purpose. I flrst bought flve cents' worth of 
emery and two plates of glass of the size required. Spoiled 
negatives will answer if they are cleaned, which can be 
done with a strong solution of lye. I placed one of the 
glasses on a flat board, and sprinkled a small quantity of 
emery on it, which 1 wetted with water, riacing the 
other glaas on that, I ground them together, renewing the 
emery and water whenever necessary. In about one hour 
I had two of the finest quality of ground glasses, fully as 
good as those I would have to pay seventy-five cents for 8 
by 10 size. 
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Bztraot of Opium— Chinese Method of Preparizjg.* 

BT JOHN CALVERT, OF SAN FRANOISCO. 

Some years ago I had an excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving the process of manufacturing this extract as f ol- 
lowed Dy tiie Chinese experts who prepare the domestic 
article from Turkey opium in San Francisco. The details 
of the process are kept a profound secret bv them and 
their employers, the wealthy Chinese merchants, but, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, I was enabled to 
study the subject and become thoroughlv conversant with 
every point. And I may as well state, oef ore proceeding 
further, that I am betrayins" no confidences, and I paid 
dearly tor the information wnich I am about to place be- 
fore ^ou. I do not think that even now I should have 
been inclined to expose the details of a process which has 
a considerable commercial value, except for the reason 
that this occasion is a remarkable one in the history of 
Amerioan pharmacy. 

I need not tell you how to prepare extract of opium. 
It is merely an aqueous infusion evaporated on a water- 
bath to a pillular consistence. An adaition of 5 per cent of 
flrlycerin is ordered in the last edition of the Umted States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

The Chinaman proceeds otherwise. His apparatus con- 
sists of two charcoal-burning fire-cla^ furnaces, about 
15 inches high and of about the same width, open on three 
sides; some palm leaf or other cheap fans, for fanning 
himself and the fire; several brass pans, such as are here 
shown; a brass ladle and several tin ones; a large spoon, 
for skimming; a gridiron, two pairs of pincers for lifting 
the pans, and some thick woollen cloths to protect the 
hands, some fibre brushes, several buckets, basket 
strainers, muslin for straining, fibrous material for draw- 
ing off the liquor, some heavy sticks to be used as pestles, 
several spatulas about a foot long and 3 inches wide at 
the lower end and made of oak or ash, and a steel-bladed 
scraper. 

One or two low stools complete the arrangements. The 
operator does not require any tables or benches, as all the 
work is done on or near the ground. The operation re- 
quires two days, but after the first day the two days' 
work goes on regularly, and a batch of extract is turned 
out by the same workman every evening. 

The quantity of opium operated upon, so that a work- 
man can do a fair day's work, is usually about 16 or 18 
pounds. The balls are placed in tefMd water, to soften the 
surface, and they are washed by hand to remove grit, 
leaves, and other foreign substances. 

The material is then placed in one of the shaUow, con- 
cave brass pans, which is kept gently heated over the 
naked charcoal fire, and by means of the wooden pestle is 
kneaded into a soft paste. When homogeneous, the soft- 
ened opium fs uniformly spread over the inner surface ^f 
the pan, and patted down by the hand, so as to give it a 
smooth surface. The heat is continued until the greater 
part of the moisture has evaporated, and the opium has 
become so solid that the pan can be turned over. The direct 
heat of a very small fire is now allowed to act directly on 
the face of xhe opium by turning the pan upside down. 
This has to be carefully and skilfully done. As soon as 
the surface of the material has become sufficientiy hard- 
ened, it is deftly removed in thin layers, and this is con- 
tinued unto all the opium has been taken from the pan, 
except the dried portion which remains attached to the 
bottom and sides of the vessel. This is scraped off. 

The i^iron now comes into play. The crusts which 
were laid aside in the former operation are now put on 
the gridiron, a few at a time, with the greatest care to 
avoid breaking them, and are toasted over the charcoal 
at a low temperature until they have become perfectly 
crisp. The crusts nre then placed in one of the brass 
pans, covered with warm water, and left standing until 
the next morning. 

On resuming work the infusion is drawn off into buckets 
through baskets lined with muslin strainers. 

The brass pan is slightly tilted, and, by means of a knot 
of vegetable fibre, the liquor is drawn off over the edge of 
thiB pan without loss. The roasted opium is drained, and 
a second quantity'of warm water aiaded, with as little 
breakage of the crusts as possible, and tne extraction is 
finished with a third lot of water. Only the first and 
second infusions are used for the extract; the washings 
and weak infusion are employed for the extraction of the 
next batch. There seems to be no precise rule as to the 
quantity of water for making the infusion ; the crusts are 
merely covered. 

The infusion is then mixed with someege albumen, and 
a part of it is placed in the largest of the brass jians over 
the naked charcoal fire, and is heated, skimmed, and 
boiled constantly. The pan is not filled, but room is al- 
lowed for frothing, and fresh portions of warm infusion 
containing albumen are added from time to time as the 
bulk diminishes. During the boiling there are several 
matters to be attended to, such as keeping up the fire, or 
banking it up with ashes if too hot, prevention of boiling 
over by addition of sinall quantities of the infusion or of 
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water, and keeping the sides ot the pan free from hardened 
extract. This is effected bv water and the fibre scrubbing 
brashes. When all the infusion haa been added, and the 
evaporation has proceeded as far as is considered to be 
necessary, the pan is removed from the fire, and the ex- 
tract constantly stirred by means of a wooden spatula in 
a current of air produced by fanning until cool and uni- 
formly mixed. 

The yield of extract varies according to the kind and 
quality of opium, but I have not observed any very re- 
markable difference between the results of this and tnose 
of the ordinary pharmaceutical methods. Eighteen pounds 
of the first quality Turkey opium generally yield about 
ten pounds of this extract. 

The greatest watchfulness is exercised over the roasting 
or toasting part of the process. Although a small exposed 
comer of the crusts may become charred occasi(xially, the 
object of this operation is to expose the opium to such a 
heat only as to render it porous, to do away with the 
quality of stickiness, which is said by some authors to be 
produced by an easily decomposed caoutchouc-like sub- 
stance, and to allow the cu^ueous extractive matter to oose 
out of the material without stirring. 

Notwithstanding the constant repetition of cautions in 
all the text-books, dispensatories, and other pharma- 
ceutical literature respecting the care to be observed about 
subjecting opium to neat, I do not find that there is any 
appreciable difference in the yield of morphine when 
opium has gone through this barbarous process. 

Whatever changes may take place among the other 

SroxLmate constituents is not known, but I am quite satis- . 
ed as to the fact that the natural morphine salts, pro- 
tected by extractive, cure not decomposed, or only to a 
very small extent, by such a heat as is necessary for the 
desired alteration of the valueless or inert matters con- 
tained in opium. 



Is tt not Advisable to Drop from the United States Phar- 
macopodia all Compound Galenioal Preparationaf * 

BY JOSEPH P. RBMINQTON. 

The efforts of scientific therapeutists and pharmacists 
during the last century have been constanUy directed 
towara simplicity in the composition of the remedies in- 
tended to heal the sick. 

The development of the study of therapy has shown 
that great difficulties have to be encountered m determining 
the true action on the economy of even the simplest and 
most decided remedies ; and, whilst this remains true, 
the knowledge of the action of compound remedies must 
involve still greater difficulties, ana to a ereat extent it 
must continue to be based upon empirical observations. 
To recur to the past, the most celebrated remedies of our 
forefathers were marvels of polypharmacy ; the famoua 
^'Theriaca Andromachi,^' with its farrago of sixt^-one 
different ingredients, funushes a ^ood illustration. I^is 
electuary was prepared under official supervision; in some 
countries the ingredients were openly placed upon tables 
in the streets for the inspection of physicians and ex- 
aminers, and in Nuremberg, as late as the eighteenth 
century, the preparation of theriac was celebrated with 
great pomp as a national festival. With the decline of 
mystery, superstition, and witchcraft in the composition 
of medicines, at each revisi<Mi of the phannacopcaias the 
compound galenioal preparations which have been based 
upon them have been gradually improved^ until the 
theriac of old has been shorn completely of its mystery 
and its majeetv. The French Codex, however, still retains 
theriac with fifty-seven ingredients, although* there has 
been some improvement even here, as at one time the 
**Electuarium opiatum polypharmicum" of the Coiex 
contained seventy-two ingreaients, including the flesh of 
the viper. 

The British Pharmacopoeia, under the name of Confectio 
Opii, reteins all that was valuable in '* poor old theriac,'* 
by making it from opium, black pepper, ginger, caraway, 
tragacanth, and syrup, while the United States and Gtoman 
Pharmacopceias omitted it entirely in the last revisions. 
A study of a number of other compoimd galenical prepa- 
rations will show what the tendency of modem pharmacy 
has been in the past, and it is wise and timely to consider 
what should be the policy of the Committee of Revision 
of the Pharmacopoeia in the future in regard to this class 
of pi-eparations. A pharmacopoeia must be conservative 
if it is expected to be useful in this country. It cannot be 
hoped that the practice and habits of over one hundred 
thousand physicians and pharmacists can be changed by 
one stroke of the pen of the committee, particularly when 
we reflect that there is no legal obligation whatever for 
one of them to use the Pharmacopoeia ; hence the wisdom 
of former revisers has been showQ in gradually moulding 
and educating those for whose use the Pharmacopoeia was 
devised, by admitting compound galenical preparations, 
but at each revinion omittmg such ingredients as were 
found to be superfluous, and thus therapy and phar- 
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macy have beeu improved and brought nearer the goals 
of exactness ana accuracy. 

Another question presents itself in this connection : 
Shall the Pnarmacopodia admit any comi)ound galenical 
preparations at its next revision ? This bring;8 into view 
another object of a pharmacopoeia, which is to improve the 
practice of medicine and phaimacy already existing in 
the country ; if the Pharmacopoeia persistently ignores 
the existence of preparations that are in constant use, and 
refuses to admit them, it simply weakens its own influence 
and defeats its own object of Tbeine an authoritative guide 
in medicine and pharmacy upon the practice of its own 
time. 

Then is it not wisest to admit such compound galenical 
preparations as have fully proved their usefulness by their 
extensive employment ? If they are admitted, they should 
be purged of all superfluities, and the processes made so 
practical and free that everv pharmacist in the land can 
make them without prejudice to his neighbor. In con- 
clusion^ the writer desires to answer the querv by stating 
that it 18 his opinion that all compound galemcal prepara^ 
tions which have not thoroughly establii^bed their ust^ful- 
ness throughout the coun^ should be dropped from the 
next revision of the United States Pharmacopoaia, and 
that none should be admitted to that authority except 
such as will stand the same test of extended usefulness ; 
and if admitted, the processes must commend tbemselveB 
to the practical worker as models o£ simplicity and 
elegance. 



Laboratory Kotes. "^ 

BT PROT". B. L. PATCH. 

MuoH dissatisfaction has been expressed wiuh the U* 8 
P. formula for solution of magnesium citrate. 

If made strictly according to the 
formula, after a time there is a co- 
pious precipitation of crystals. 

Examination of the crystals proves 
them to be Mg.(C.H»Ot)..10H«O. 

This hints at an insufiQciency of 
citric acid to produce the perma- 
nently soluble acid magnesium ci- 
trate. 

In our text-books and chemistries 
we have two formulas for mi^e- 
sium carbonate, dMg€Oi.Mg(OH)i.- 
8H.0 and 4MgCO..Mg(OH)..5H.O. 

Several samples examined for 
magnesium, as MgO and Mg,P«OT, 
gave as a mean 24.S^ of magnesium. 

Seveiral determinations of CO* gave 

This would give 69.44^ of MgCOt, 
11.98^ of Mg(OH),, and 18.68^ H.O, 
oorresponding to the formula 4Mg- 
CO..Mg(0H)..5H,0. 

The reaction with citric acid would 
be as follows: 

4MgCO,.Mg(OH),.6H,0(484) 
-♦-5H?:^,H.Ot.H,O(l.(M50) = 5MgHC.H,0T 
+16H,0 + 4CO,. 

Then the U. S. P. formula must 
have its magnesium carbonate reduced in quantity or 
its citric acid increased, as seen by the followinge<iuation: 

484 magnesium carbonate is to 78 Gm. magnesium car- 
bonate as 1,050 of citric acid is to 170 Gm. of citric acid. 

The syrup of citric add cannot supply the deficiency, as 
480 Gm. of syrup contain 480 x . 008 or 3. 84 Gm. of citric acid, 
which is not quite enough to react with the potttssium 
bicarbonate, as seen by the following reaction : 

8KnCO.(800) + H.C.H.Ot.H,O(210) = K.CH.Ot + 4H,0 
+ 8CO,. 

Then 300 Gm. of bicarbonate is to 16 Gm. of bicarbonate 
as 210 Gm. of citric acid is to 11.2 Gm. of citric acid, and 
11.2 Gm., less 3.84 Gm. in the syrup, would leave 7.36 Gm. 
deficiency. 

This added to the 14 Gm.. deficient on account of the 
magnesium carbonate, would leave 21.36 Gm. deficiency if 
the final reaction was to give acid citrate of magnesium. 

This is not required to ^ve a permanent solution, but 
we may allow the excess of bicarbonate to be decomposed 
by a portion of the acid citrate Jfirst formed. 

For a permanent solution, dissolve 170 Gm. of citric acid 
in 800 Gm. of the hot distilled water, add the 78 Gm. of 
magnesium carbonate through a sieve, stir untO dissolved, 
add cold distilled water to make l,00(f Gm., add the 480 
Gm. of svrup of citric acid, filter through a plaited filter, 
and wash with water to make the filtrate weigh 1,500 Gm. 

Place 250 Gm. of this solution in each of six manieraum 
citrate bottles, previously fitted with wires and corks. 
Gently add. so as to float on top of the previous solution, 
without mixing, 80 Gm. of distilled water, and, lastly, 
gently add 30 Gm. of a solution of bicarbonate of potassium, 
made by dissolving 16 Gm. of the bicarbonate m 150 Gm. 
of distmed water, filtering through a small filter, and 
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washing the filter with distilled water to make in all 180 
Gm. of solution. 

After adding the 30 Gm. of potassium bicarbonate solu- 
tion, if need be, gently add distilled water to nearly fill 
the bottle, cork with smooth, firm, wetted corks, wire, 
shake, label, and store the bottles, lying upon their sides, 
in a cool place. Fifty lots so made have never crystalli;^, 
and invariably gave bright, permanent solutions. 

CONTXNUOUS BXTBAOnon APPABATUS. 

(^HARLSS W. E^iLLiPS, of Cincinnati, suggests a form of 
J extraction apparatus, continuous in operation, for use 
with a hot solvent, and of capacity for treating one pound 
of drug. 

A represents the outer cylinder and is 8^ inches in 
diameter and 7 inches high, with a circular fiange 1 inch 
wide 4i inches from the bottom, which serves as a sup- 
port when the apparatus is set into the hot-air pipe. 

B represents the inner cylinder, 
which is 20 inches high and goes to 
bottom of cylinder A, fitting snugly. 
D represents the percolator, which 
is simply a cylinder 4i inches in di- 
ameter and 7 inches long, opea at 
both ends, but wired on the inside at 
the bottom, in order to support the 
perforated plate, which can be cov- 
ered with flannel or muslin and fit 
inside and be taken out f or cleaning. 
Another perforated fdate of the same 
size lies on top of the drug, but need 
not be coverea. 

E represents the wires soldered to 
the inner cylinder, and serve to sup- 
port the percolator, which has two 
small projections that are locked in- 
to the ring. 

F represents a funnel-shaped oon« 
denser which is 7 inches deep. 

G represents an opening in the 
cylinder B which serves to allow the 
air to escape when setting up the ap- 
paratus, and also for the intn>duction 
of a pipe by means of a perforated 
cork, and connected with the con- 
denser J, which serves to condense 
any vapors that have escaped the con- 
denser F, and return the liquid to the 
apparatus. The condensing water 
from J can be run by the pipe H into 
the condenser F, thence tnrough the 
pipe I to the drain. The vanor from 
the liquid L will rise, conaense on 
the condenser F, adhere to the sides 
of the condenser, run down and drop 
into the percolator D, which being 
entirely surrounded by the hot vapor, 
the extraction is accomplished al- 
most at a boiling heat.— P^rw. Rec- 
ord, 



Fhfflipt* Bztraction AppAFatus. 



A Substitate fbr Mnak. 

Messrs. Sohaufter do Hupteld 
have i)atented a process for the 
manufacture, by chemical means, of a substitute for 
musk. They take 3 kilos, of metaxylol with 2 kilos, 
of isobutyl alcohol, add 9 kilos, of chloride of sine, and 
heat the whole at a temperature of 220* to 240*, until the 
pressure, which at flrst rises at the rate of 25 or even 
29 atmospheres, has descended to below 6 atmospheres. 
The process takes from six to eieht days. The resulting 
hydrocarbon, corresponding to the formula OnHi*, is col- 
lected, and the piut of it which boils between 190* 
and 230* is rectified. The product of this reaction yields 
with water a red-brown oil, which is washed with water, 
rendered slightly alkaline, and is then ready for use.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Regarding this article, Messrs. Schimmel &o Qo. say in 
their last report (April, 1889) that they have carefully ex- 
amined the product, and find it absolutely useless and 
valueless for perfumers. It is a liquid having an odor of 
succinic and nitric acids, and leaves a musk-like odor only 
after having been largely diluted and volatilneed. But the 
perfumer requires the musk odor, as such, ready-made, 
and not latent, in which shape its adjustment would be 
beyond his control. 



Chromio Aoid as a Bemedy fbr Sweating Feetw— The 
problem which seems to be causing (German military men 
the greatest trouble is the relief of excessive perspiration 
of the feet. The medical department of the army nas iust 
recommended painting the skin of soldiers' feet with a 
5^ or 10)t solution of chromic acid once in 2 or 3 weeks; in- 
deed, in some cases, an interval of 6 or 8 weeks suffices. 
It is said that the remedy was tried on 18,000 soldiers be- 
fore its use was thus recommended. 
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Nux Vomica.* 



Pkrcoiatb. 



BY W. SIM0N80N, OF OINOINNATI, O. 

When at the next revision of the PharmacopoBia the 
total alkfiJoids become the basis of adjustment of strength 
of tincture of nux vomica, change from the present stan- 
dard of 2 per cent dry extract will require that the average 
alkaloid value of that extract be accurately determined. 

From an abundant number of assays of the pillidar ex- 
tract, as reported by a number of analysts, the average 
is usually taken to be 16 per cent, and in some assays of 
oommerciai powdered extract, as detailed in the Proceed- 
ings for 1888, the average of such specimens as appeared 
to nave been well made was near, but above, that figure. 
An unusuai experience in prepiuring the tincture as di- 
rected by the Pnarmaoopoeia, the value in alkaloids being 
also found, and in making a number of lots of the pow- 
dered extract, using in all cases the commercial powder, 
but carrying the extraction as near to exhaustion as prac- 
ticable, has shown that the value in total alkaloids of the 
dry extract was between 16.6 per cent and 17.25 per cent. 

The object of this note is to direct attention to the fact, 
doubtless long well known to many, that, using the offi- 
cinal menstruum^-alcohol of 80 per cent— the extractive in 
the first part of the percolate is poorest in alkaloids, and 
that the percentage value of the extract in alkaloid in- 
creases as the exhaustion proceeds. Hence, while the 
quality of the drug must vary, from causes of nature, 
part of the observed variations are probably due to art, in- 
asmuch as, using the same materials, the total extract will 
be weaker or stronger as the exhaustion is less or more 
complete. 

In support of this statement two percolations of nux 
vomica were made, and the fractions of each percolate 
examined as detailed in the two following tables. In the 
first the drug was used in coarse powder, known as 
*' rasped," and in the second in the fine powder as usually 
seen m commerce. 

1. Fifty pounds of rasped nux vomica were percolated 
with alcond (80 per cent) to obtain 160 poimds, in three 
equal fractions. Tne percolation was rapia, and necessarily 
extraction was far from complete, it being preferable to 
waste druK rather than alcohol— conditions that must 
apply on a large scale. 

2. Two kilogrammes of finely powdered nux vomica were 
treated according to officinal instruction, the percolation 
being at the rate of about 600 grains daily, and stopping 
when 10 kilogrammes of percolate had been obtamed, 
taken in ten fractions. In tune and under other conditions 
of percolation these two extractions are believed to be 
extremes as conducted in ordinary practice. 
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Alkaloids. 


Strrcbnine in 
Alkaloid. 


Degree of 
Ex&acUon. 


Drugj^yJ 


2.518 per cent. 
8.54 

1.19 " 
1.65§ " 


55.7 percent. 
55.2 •• 

54.8 •* 
54.8 •* 




**.^ j Top of column. . . 
"*™ \ Bottom ef column 


58.2 percent. 
84.7 " 










bv residue in Maro. • . . 


44.0 ** 











Pkboolatb. 



li'raction. 



Extract. 



5.788*1^06111. 

2.09 

1.62 



Alkaloid In 
Extract. 



Fat in Extract. 



15.00 percent. 
18.80 •• 
19.26 " 



48.7 percent. 

25.0 
18.1 •* 



Stiychninein 
Alkaloid. 



53.6 percent. 
68.8 " 
56.0 " 



Fraction. 


Extract 

• 


Alkakiidin 

Extract. 


Fat in Extract 


"^sssr 


1 


7.00 percent. 


i6.0percent. 


percent. 


62.lperoeDt. 


2 


7.47 


14.9 ** 


28.0 


__ «< 


8 


4.85 


17.8 


15.3 " 




4 


8.28 " 


20.67 " 


*« 




5 


1.95 ** 


21.87 '• 


15.5 •* 




6 


I.IO 


24.60 " 


15.5 




7 


.896 •• 


22.26 •• 


i< 




8 


.742 " 


22.22 '• 


— " 




9 


.580 '« 


20.40 •• 


(« 


^.^_ «* 


10 


.606 •• 


18.16 " 


15.6 '• 


62.86 *' 



n. DBt7a AKD Mabo. 



I. Total extract contained 16.46 per cent alkaloids. 
II. •* *• •« 17.00 " " " 

From these returns it m^y be assumed :— That the rela- 
tion of alkaloids to extractive is not constant in exhaust- 
ing nux vomica, and that, up to a reasonable limit, the 
total extract increases in strength slightly as the percola- 
tion proceeds. 

The rdation of the alkaloids to each other is the same 
in the drug in all fractions of the percolate and in the 
unexhausted marc. 

That the oil is removed most readily by first fraction of 
percolate. 

That the value of a well-prepared extract is 16.6 per 
cent or more of total alkaloids. 

Upon a basis of 2 per cent dry extract the tincture 
should contain not lees than 0.320 per cent alkaloids, a 
better average being near 0.335 per cent. 

The object of this note is to show that the standard to be 
adopted should be within or near these limits, and the 
necessity for adopting some more definite basis is made 
more apparent by the tendency, amon^ the larger pro- 
ducers at least, to degrade the tincture oy erecUng low 
standards of strength, as little as 0.266 per cent totolalka- 
loids having been assumed as a safe basis. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge obliga- 
tions to Prof. Llovd for a part of the material used in 
preparing this work. 

Ck>nmieroial Chloride of Lime.* 
(Chlorimetric Assay.) 

BY EUGENE A. AND J. G. SPENZBB. 

FouB samples of packase chloride of lime and one of 
fresh bulk were examined, after Fresenius' modification 
of Penot's method (Fresenius, ''Quant. Chem. Analyse,*' 
OteAufi., II., 320). 

It is based upon the conversion of arsenious acid into 
arsenic acid, being effected in an alkaline solution ; starch- 
and-iodide-of -potassium paper is employed to ascertadn the 
end reaction. 

The arsenious acid solution, from the danger of detwior- 
ating unless perfectly pure, was freshly prerared; each 
C.c. of this solution contains 0.004436 Qm. of arsenious 
acid, corresponding to 1 C.c. of chlorine at O^'C. and 760 
Mm. barometer pressure. 

The chloride of lime solution is made 10 Qm. to the 
liter, each C.c. representing 0.01 Qm. of chloride of lime; 
60 C.c. of this solution were used at each trial. 

The number of C.c. of arsenious acid solution used, 
multiplied by 2, gives the chlorimetric degrees, which 
multiplied by 3.17763 ^ves the percentage of chlorine in 
the chloride of lime, viz. : 

Degree. Multiple. Pteroentage. 
1 C.c. of arsenic solution required 42.6=86.2* X 8. 17768 27.07)( 

2 * " " 42.4=84.8'X8.17763 26.04 

8 *• " " " " 42.2=84.4'X8.17768 26.81 

4 •* •• " " •• 41.6=:88.2'X8.17768 26.48 

Bulk •• " " " 88. =66' X8.17768 20.07 

Only in the sample of the bulk did it fall below the 
pharmaoopoeial per cent (at least 26 per cent). 



Drug 
Marc 



(Assay 1. 

" 9. 

; 



Top of column.. 
Middle of column 
Bottom of column 



2. 886 per cent 
2.886 
S.802 

.42 

.78 

.842 



Devroe of 
SstiacCioa. 



86.6 percent 
74.67 " 
70.80 •* 



Total. 



77.0 per cent. 



Strychnine in alkaloids from drug and marc 61.6 to 68.0 
per cent. 



* Bead at Uie meetiiig of tasa Ohio Fliarmaoeatlcal AMOclatlon, in answer to 
Query 48 : la the r^Suon of aflcaloiili to extmottwe oonstant in ezhauit- 
tag nnz Tomica— that is, will the tincture be exactly the same (when adjustwl 
to S per cent of extract) whether extraction be complete or incomplete ? 



Qlyoerin-*Vegetable and AnlmaLf 

BY J. GBO. SmtZKR, OF OOLUnUS, O. 

That in comparative examinations it is necessary to 
procure and operate on the examined substance under like 
conditions as regards qualitjr, grade, etc.« determined by 
price and hist(^, is self-evident, else the results would 
possess no special significance, nor would they tend to a 
comparison. 

Below are given reasons whv in the present case this 
could not be done in as desiraUe a manner as was wished. 

While it is not probable that a manufacturer would mix 

• Read at the meetfaiff of the Ohio Phannaoentioal Association. 

t Read at the meeting of the Ohio Fharmaoeutical Association, in answer to 
Qaeiy No. tO: Commercial glyc er in is now obtained from two sources. Tege^ 
table and animal fats: is that from the fonner source superior to that from 
the latter? 
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glycerin made from vegetable fat with one prepared from 
animal, and while in crude glycerin impurities do exist 
which allow of the discovery of its source or the process 
by which it was made, these clues are almost, if not en- 
tirely, removed in distillation and redistillation. 

In the manufacture of stearin candles a mixture of 
palm oil and tallow is used, resulting in a mixed or animal 
and vegetable glycerin. In the manufacture of soap this 
is also often the case, while since much of the crude glyce- 
rin distilled in this country is imported, it is imdoubtedly 
of the same mixed origin. The examination includes 
three samples of vegetaole and two of animal (tallow) 
glycerins. 



Qltckriw. 




Amxxal. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


Specific gravity, 17.5'' C, . 
Abaolute glycerole. 1 5" C. . 

TiVtnnitf) tunA.. 


1.2557 

None 

Trace 
None 


1.2556 

None 

«« 

Trace 
None 


1.2582 
98jt 

None 
i« 


12525 
96j< 

None 

i< 

It 


1.2568 

Very 

faint 


Butyric acid.. 

Acrylic acid 

Higher fatty acids 


trace. 
Trace 
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the rod e, to which the cover B is attached, is fitted into 
the stem /; the two portions, made fast by means of 
the catch, are placed in A, and the apparatus made air- 
tight by pressing the greased edges of A and 6 together. 
Tbe distilling vessel is then made air-tight, a is coimected 
with the vacuum apparatus, and the distillation proceeded 
with ; by turning the rod e the receiver can be changed at 
will. It is unadvisable to move the india-rubber stoppers 
after they have once been placed in position, but wnen 
the central one requires replacing, the pin in the glass rod 
can be easily removed. 

The air-bath (Fig. 3) can be advantageously employed 
for all distillations. 

The flask is suspended in a hemispherical metal basin 
so that it does not touch the bottom or sides, and is cov- 
ered by an asbestos cone, which is provided with a radial 
slit and a circular opening to admit the neck of the flask. 
The temperature can be regulated and kept constant auite 
as easily as when a water-, oil-, or any other liquid-oath 
is employed. For high temperatures the metal refractor 
shown in Fig. 3 is fixed on the Bunsen lam^.-^Berichte 
and J. Soc, Chem. Ind. 

Oanthandin in Fharmaey.* 

BY PROF. F. A. GRAZER. 

Thb use of oaathandin in pharmacy has been verv limit- 
ed, as far as I have been able to determine, although 





na. 1. 



Fio.8. 



Apparatus for FractioDal DiBttlUrtioiL 
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In freedom from color, odor, metals, and adulterations, 
they conformed to the Pharmacopoeia; all were neutral to 
litmus. 

The results, as they are, are not entirely satisfactory, 
because of the limited number of samples, occasioned by 
the difficulty of finding a strictly animal glycerin ; as it 
stands, the results are creditable to the animal glycerin, 
sioce it costs one-fifth the price, is sold in cans, and is 
therefore not of the same grade; a sample of the same 
grade was unobtainable. 

It is difficult to see why a glycerin made from nice, 
clean tallow is not as good as that from vegetable oils. 

Wm. H. Clark (Am. Jour. Pharm., 1887, p. 608) con- 
siders them to be equal in quality. 

••> ■ ■ 

Test for Antipyrine.~The now well-known reaction be- 
tween nitrous acid and antipyrine can be utilised as a test 
for antipyrine in the following manner : Place in a test tube 
a few grains of potassium nitrate, add a little water and 
then an excess of strong sulphuric acid, and fill the tube 
with the suspected liqiud. A green coloration is imme- 
diately produced if antipyrine be present. ^A« C. Stark, 
in Pharm. Jour. 

AFFABATUS FOB FBAOTIONAL DISTILIiATION 
IK A FABTIAL VACUXTM. 

FOR fractional distillation in a partial vacuum^ J. W. 
Bruehl recommends the following apparatus, a dia- 
gram and description of which are given above: 

A is a glass cylinder connected at a with the vacuum 
apparatus and provided with a ground edge, on which 
rests the glass cover B. The tube c, which is connected 
with the distilling apparatus, passes through an india- 
rubber cork fitting tigntly into the tubulure b, A glass 
rod, e, provided with a handle, passes through an india- 
rubber cork tightly fitted into tne tubuhire d almost to 
the bottom of A, and at a short distance from the lower 
extremity is pierced with a hole in which is pressed a pin, 
% (Pig, 2). /, fir, h, consists of a hollow stem, /, to which the 
discs g and h are attached ; it is made of ebony and can . 
be fastened on to e by means of a bayonet-shaped catch* 

Test tubes having been placed in the holder/, ^, and A, 



quite a number of methods have been recommended for 
separating this principle from the flies. Most of these 
have been used, no doubt, with a view of determining the 
quality of tbe flies, their value being estimated by the 
amount of cantharidin, and as a matter of experiment. 

Mv attention was attracted to the use of cantharidin 
while making some cantharidai coUodion. I noticed how 
easily this principle could be separated by the method 
adopted in that jMroceBs. In the preparation a consider- 
able amount of cantharidin remained undissolved by the 
ooUodion, even after agitation for several days. 

It occurred to me that it would require but a little extra 
labor to remove the fatty- matter witn carbon bisulphide, 
and obtain the oanthiandin in a tolerablv pure state, by 
which 1^ quality of the drug used mignt be estimated, 
and at the same time a collodion, prepared of a known 
strength, by simply adding the cantharidin to the requisite 
amount of fiexible collodion. A preparation made in thLs 
manner yielded satisfactory results. 

A short time after this I was called upon to make some 
vinegar of cantharides according to the British Pharma- 
copoBia. I found the process a tedious one, especiallythat 
part of the'process requiring percolation, which was ex- 
ceedingly slow and unsatisfactory. A preparation equally 
efficacious was readily made by simply dissolving can- 
tharidin in a mixture of glacial acetic and ordinary ace- 
tic acids, corresponding to the menstruum used m the 
preparation. 

While I have not made an^ further experiments, I 
might suggest its use in the liniment of cantharides, and 
the cerate of the extract of cantharides. Beferring to the 
last-named preparation, I have often wondered why the 
Pharmacopoeia is burdened with two cantharidai cerates. 
The plain cerate of cantharides, if properly made with a 
^ood specimen of powdered flies, seldom falls to give sat- 
isfaction. The claim for the cerate of the extract is, that 
it is an elegant and efficient substitute for the ordinary 
cerate, as the greater portion of the inert matter is re- 
moved in the process aaopted for its preparation. 

The object of this preparation, thereiore, is simply to 

^ ]^aper read at tbB meating of the Am. Ftaarm. AaKW. at San Itandaoo^ 
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remove the vesicatlDg princinle in as pure a state as pos- 
sible, and to combine it with a suitable base. The process 
is somewhat cumbersome to the druggist, as it involves 
percolation, distillation, and evaporation, the final result 
being the removal of the cantharidin, associated with a 
considerable amount of extractive. A more simple method 
would be to add a chloroformic solution of cantharidin to 
a melted mixture of wax, lard, and resin, or the canthari- 
din may be dissolved by means of heat, in a mixture of 
rape-seed and castor oil, and then added. In doing this 
it would be necessary to diminish the amount of lard, as 
the oil would render the cerate too soft. 

But is this elegant and efficient substitute an improve- 
ment over the ordinary cerate? So far as I can learn such 
is not the case. If the objection to this preparation be the 
mechanical admixture of the powdered flies, I hardly 
think it justifiable, as these small particles of the hard 
exterior parts of the insect have a tendency to irritate the 
skin, and thereby facilitate the vesicating action. 

I had occ€udon, some time ago, to test tne relative merits 
of these two preparations. The cerate of the extract failed 
to give the satisfaction which the cerate had previously 
given. That the former preparation contained sufficient 
cantharidin there could be no doubt, as, six montitis after 
its preparation. I found the entire surface thickly studded 
with cantharidin crystals. 

Cantharidin dissolved in oil has been used in Germany. 
In the last issue of the Phamuxctiutiaehe Rund^ckaUj New 
York, May, 1889, a process is given for making cantharidal 
oil, as formerly recommended by E. Dieterich, Helfenberg, 
(Germany. It was made by dissolving three parts of can- 
tharidin in two thousand parts of rape-seed oil. It has 
been shown by F. Eger that a portion of the cantharidin 
in the preparation is precipitated after a time, and he re- 
conmxends the use of castor oiL The foUowing^formula is 
suggested for a permanent preparation: 0.3 Gm. of can- 
tharidin is dissolved in 20.0 Gm. of castor oil and 40.0 
Gm. of rape-seed oil by means of heat, after which 140.0 
Gm. of rape^seed oil are added. 

The main objection to the use of cantharidin is its ex- 
pense. In Merck's Index 1 Gm. is quoted at $2. It can, 
however, be made more cheaply by the druggist himself. 

The separation of cantharidm is not difficult ; it is easUy 
accomplished by percolating the powdered flies with chloro- 
form. I have used for this purpose a narrow Whitall- 
TalMm percolator, in the bottom of which a cork was in- 
serted, containing a glass tube drawn out to a fine point 
and curved upward. In this manner I >vas able to pre- 
vent the percolation from going on too rapidly. The 
chloroform was recovered for future use by means of an 
old style alembic, connecting with an empty bottle, acting 
as a receiver and kept cooL 

With a water-bath placed over an ordinary spirit lamp 
the distillation can be carried on until the greater portion 
of the chloroform is recovered. The fot can be removed 
after evaporating the remaining chloroform by means of 
carbon bisulphide or petroleum ether. In this manner it 
may be obtained sufficiently pure for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. The powdered drug as found in this market is 
generally good, containing about 8i of moisture and a fair 
yield of cantharidin. 

Other processes have been recommended, such as treat- 
ing the flies with alkalies and subsequently with acid be- 
fore using chloroform or ether, by which means a larger 
yield is obtained. Perhaps the oeet method is that of 
dialysis recommended by £. Dieterich. But as far as the 
commercial article is concerned, it is yet too expensive to 
be used, at least in this country. 

I would, therefore, recommend the druggist to prepare 
it himself, as I believe that canthmidin could be used in a 
number of the pharmaceutical preparations now kept in 
the stores, thereby saving considerable time, besides secur- 
ing preparations of known strength, which is always an 
object to be desired. 

Sah IhunoxBocs Mfty 1st, 1689. 



ManuflMsture of Oleomargarin. 

The following description is taken from the Beport of 
the U. 8. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The in- 
gredients used are: Oleo oil, neutral lard, some liquid 
vegetable oil— as cotton-seed, sesame, or peanut-^butter 
in the higher grades, cream and milk, together with salt, 
and annatto or other coloring matter. 

The manufacturer of oleomargarin usually buvs the 
refined materials in the open market. The manufacture 
of oleo oil is generally carried on in connection with tlie 
large slaughter and packing houses situated in or near the 
principal cities. The caul and suet fats are removed from 
the freshly slaughtered beeves and placed in tanks fiUed 
with water at 76" to 85* F., where they remain from two to 
three hours before being transferred to other tanks con- 
taining iced water. By this procedure the fats are gradu- 
ally deprived of their animal heat, and the danger of 
their becoming rancid is avoided, as would happen if the 
mass of fat were suddenly chilled by being placed directly 
in iced water. The caul, lon^ or slaughter fat, is kept 
separate from the suet fat, which yields an inferior grad^ 
ofoO, *? 



A Texan steer will yield on an average 65 lbs. of caul 
and suet fats, from which are obtained 28 lbs. (48 per 
cent) of oleo oil, 21 lbs, (32 per cent) of oleostearin, and 
12 lbs. (20 per cent) of high-grade tallow. The chilled fat, 
after thorough washing from blood, is fed into hashers 
working at high speed, from which it issues through fine 
sieves mto the rendering tank. No fat remains on hand 
longer than fourteen hours, usually not more than four 
hours, before being rendered. The rendering tank is a 
steam- jacketed upright kettle of 2,000 to 6,000 lbs. capa- 
city, provided with revolving blades. Steam being let 
into the jacket, the hashed fat is continuously fed in, and 
kept in motion by the stirrer. When the tank is full and 
the contents thoroughly melted, the temperature being 
120* to 160* F., the fat is allowed to rest for the water and 
scrap to settle. The clear fat is drawn off from the top 
and run into the graining on seeding cars of 400 to 600 
lbs. capacity. The temperature of the room in which 
these cars are stored is maintained at 86° to 96* F., and 
the whole contents of the car will be in a semi-solid con- 
dition in from one to three days. This fat is free from all 
''greasy " taste. It is now taken to the press room, kept 
at 70* to 80* F., where it is ladled out on a stout linen 
cloth, which is folded up ready for placing in the screw- 
press. When the press is filled, pressure is gradually ap- 
"^Hed, and the expressed oil constitutes the ''oleo oil.** 
This liquid fat is allowed to cool in barrels, and at ordi- 
nary* temperatures forms a soft, granular, tasteless, and 
nearly colorless fat. The hard fat remaining in the filter 
bags forms the beef or oleostearin, which is used for mak- 
ing " refined lard " by the addition of cotton-seed oil, or is 
sold to the soap and candle maker. 

The manufacture of "neutral lard'' is conducted by 
essentially the same machinery and at about the same tem- 
perature as for oleo oil, but only the leaf fat of freshly 
slaughtered hogs is used. A hog yields from 6 to 16 lbs. 
of leaf lard, of which 100 lbs. yield IK) lbs. of " neutral." 
The screw-press is not employed to separate the stearin, 
but the melted fat is run directly from the rendering 
tank into a very strong, iced brine, where it remains for 
twenty-four hours before being placed on shelves to 
dry. The '• neutral " is a white, shghtly granular, taste- 
less, solid fat. 

The by-products of the oleo oil and neutral lard manu- 
facture—namely, stearin, tallow, and lard— are standard 
merchantable articles. Only fresh and sweet fats are 
used, and great cleanliness is observed through all the 
processes. The vegetable oils employed are refined by 
ordinary methods, whereby a product of a light straw 
color and bland taste is obtained. The butter used is 
always selected for its high flavor. The granular charac- 
ter of oleo oil requires the addition of a softer fat, such as 
neutral lard or cotton-seed or other vegetable oil, in order 
to approach more closely to the consistency of butter. 
The proportions in which these ingredients are used vary 
with the season of the year, the grade desired, and the 
formula of the manufacturers. The charge of milk or 
cream, however, is the same for all grades manufactured 
by any particular factory, and varies from 10 to 20 per 
cent. The milk or cream is allowed to become slightly 
sour. 

The mixing of the materials to form the butter sub- 
stitute is conducted in a steam- jacketed churn of from 
1,200 to 2,600 lbs. capacity. The oleo oil and neutral lard 
are melted in separate vessels at 90* F. The charge of 
milk or cream is first run into the churn, and the paddles 
are kept in motion until the butter begins to form. Then 
the oleo oil is added and stirred, next the neutral lard, 
and finally the annatto to give the desired color. The 
butter is either added to the chum or worked in sub- 
sequently. The temperature is carefully regulated, be- 
ginning at about 86 F. and increasing gradually to 
106* F. at the end of the operation, when the whole 
charge has the appearance of a yellowish, creamy fiuld. 
From twenty to ninety minutes are occupied in the churn- 
ing. The finished charge is run into tanks containing 
chopped ice and constantly stirred, or is met by a stream 
of iced water as it issues from the chum, the object being 
to give the mass a fine grain by the sudden coobng. The 
chilled mass is then placed on wooden trays to drain. 
Here the salt is added and allowed to work itself in, which 
generally takes from twelve to twenty -four hours. The 
salted mass is then thoroughly worked by mechanical 
rollers to remove the buttermilk and water. 

Oleomargarin is placed on the market either "solid 
packed " or in prints or rolls. Four grades are generally 
made, known as "dairy" and "extra dairy oleomarga- 
rin," "creamery " and '^ extra creamery butterin," the last 
two containing from 10 to 26 per cent of the best creamery 
butter: in the lower grades, from 26 to 60 per cent of 
neutral l£u*d, 20 to 60 per cent of oleo oil, 6 to 26 per cent 
of vegetable oils, and m some cases from 2 to 10 per cent 
of butter, with 10 to 20 per cent of milk or cream, are the 
proportions used. Some factories employ no vegetable 
oils in their oleomargarin, preferring to use a larger pro- 
portion of neutral lard with a sm^l amount of butter to 
obtain the desired butter consistency. In the higher 
grades the proportions of oleo oil are reduced, the vege- 
table oils are discarded, and greamery butter is us^ tQ 
mftke up the char^, 
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Tests for Imp^^irttieB in Alcohol, and QuantitatiYe 
Estimation of the Latter.* 

L Tests for Water. 

1. On adding a small amount of finely powdered, fused 
carbonate of potassium to aqueous alcohol, and shaking, 
it becomes damp if the alcohol contains not less than 
aiM>ut 98 per cent of absolute alcohol. In presence of more 
water it melts. 

3. Alcohol over 98 i>er cent is miscible in all proportions 
iwith carbon disulphide. At 98 per cent, it is only mis- 
cible with an e<][ual volume of this liquid, and, if of lower 
percentage, with a proportionately less quantity (Bar- 

3. Faintly ignited sulphate of copper, when added to 
anhydrous alcohol, remains i)erfectly white. In presence 
of water, and shaking, it gradually acquires a blue color, 
which appears the more quickly the more dilute the al- 
cohol is. 

4. On adding a drop of alcohol containing 3 per cent of 
water to 3 or 4 C.c. of benzol, the Uquid remains clear. If 
between 3 and 7 per cent of water is present, a cloudiness 
appears; if over 7 per cent, droplets separate. On dis 
solving 1 C.c. of benzol in 2 C.c. of absolute alcohol, it re- 
quires the addition of 10 C.c. of an alcohol containing 
70.9 per cent by volume before a permanent cloudiness 
appears (Hager). 

5. If paraffin oil is dissolved in absolute alcohol or in an- 
hydrous chloroform, and tbis solution mixed with a few 
drops of an aqueous alcohol, the liquid at once becomes 
turbid; -^^ vol. of water may thus be still detected 
(L. Crismer). 

6. Heat a mixture of 2 parts of citric and 1 part of 
molybdic acid to incipient fusion, dissolve tbe dark blue 
mass in water, and saturate with this solution some strips 
of white filtering paper. On drying the latter at 100* C., 
they show a blue color, which is immediately destroyed if 
the slrips are dipped into an aqueous liquid. Absolute 
alcohol does not alter the color, but the more water it con- 
tains the more rapid will be the discharge of color (C. 
Mann). 

7. On adding a little sodium amalgam to 0.001 Gm. 
(^ grain) of antbraquinone, and then some absolute al- 
cohol, a liquid having a fine green color is produced. On 
shaking this with air, the green color disappears. But if 
the alcohol is aqueous, there appears, particularly on 
gently moving the liquid about, a handsome red color 
around the sodium amalgam. On shaking with air, the 
tint disappears, but returns upon standing. 

IL Tests for Methyl Alcohol. 

(The method of Riche and Bardy is omitted here, as it is 
too circumstemtial.) 

8. Method of P. Cazeneuve and S. Cotton. This is 
based upon the action of permangcmate of potassium. Ten 
C.c. of the alcohol are mixed, at 20" C, with 1 C.c. of so- 
lution of permanganate of potassium (1 :1,000). Pure ethy- 
lic alcobol reduces the latter in about 20 minutes, turning 
the liquid yeUow. In presence of wood spirit, the reduc- 
tion takes place at once. If tbe alcohohc liouid to be ex- 
amined contains sugar, it must be distilled on and the dis- 
tillate examined as directed before. If ethereal oils are 
present^ as in a brandy, about 40 C.c. of the latter are 
shaken with two successive portions of 20 C.c. of 

Surest ohve oil. The latter being separated, the alcohol is 
Itered through a double wetted niter. If no su^ar is 
present, the permanganate test may be at once used. 'In 
presence of sugar, it is necessary to distil (Habermann). 

in. Tests for Amylic Alcohol (Fusel Oil). 

9. Evaporate the alcohol at 60"" C. and examine the resi- 
due as to its odor (Nessler and Barth). 

10. Into a glass tube, 7 to 8 inches long, f inch wide, and 
open at both ends, push a roll made of filtering paper 
aoout 6 inches long. If the suspected alcohol contams 
more than 60 per cent of absolute, dilute it with an equal 
volume of water, mix it with a little glycerin, and saturate 
the paper-roll with this liquid. Allow the tube to stemd 16 
minutes first in an upright, then in a horizontal position, 
at a temperature of 25" C. When the alcohol has evapo*- 
rated (an»r 24 to 48 hours), any amylic alcohol present 
(even in traces) would be revealed by the odor (Hager). 

11. Dilute 5 C.c. of the alcohol to be examined with 6 to 7 
times its quantity of water, add 16 to 20 drops of chloro- 
form, ana shake. The chloroform dissolves the amylic 
alcohol. On separating the chloroform and cautiously 
evaporating it in a capsule, the amylic alcohol will remain 
behmd, and may be recognized by its odor or reactions 
(C. Betelli). 

To determine fusel oil quantitatively, 100 C.c. of the al- 
cohol are put into a flask of the capacitv of about 200 C.c. 
and the contents distilled on a water-oath. The neck of 
the flask, together with the distilling tube (of about i inch 
diameter), should project 8 inches from the mouth of the 

• From Fan L of ** Anleitiiiis xur chemiachen Analyse organischer Stoffe.** 
Von l>r. O. Vortmann, Privatdooent an der techniicben Hochachule In Aachen. 
8to. Lelp^ und WIen, 1689. (Guide to the Ohemical Analysis of Qmnic 
Sobstaooee, etc.) A verr useful work, which we can recQmmen4 to allln- 
lefwt^d In oii^imi^ ohemfcato. 



water-bath. During the distillation the fusel oil remains 
wholly within the flask, and may be weighed therein. If 
larger quantities of alcohol have to be Stilled, owing to 
the small proportion of fusel oil, the distUling fi^isk is pro- 
vided with a little funnel for periodically refilling it 



periodically 

Should the alcohol contain less than 70 per cent of ao 
lute, a portion of the water will remain behind with the 
fusel oil. In this case a little oure absolute alcohol is added 
to the residue, and the distillation repeated (Hager). 

According to Uffelmann, the fusel oil may be approxi- 
mately determined quantitatively as follows : Mix 250 C.c. 
of the alcoholic liauid (for instance, brandy) with 100 C.c. 
of ether, shake, add water, remove the ethereal layer, and 
again shake with 100 C.c. of ether. Evaporate the ethe- 
rs extracts to about 40 Cc, add a few C.c. of freshly pre- 
pared green solution of methyl violet (made by dissolving 
1 part of methyl violet in 100 parts of water; and adding 
enouffh of 2 per cent hydrochloric acid to just turn the 
Uyiia green), and set it aside in a graduated tube of 1 inch 
diameter. As soon as the ether shows a bluish tint, and 
the spectroscope still reveals the absorption band, at D, of 
methyl violet, the quantity of ether is read off. Every 
10 C.c. of this contain then 0.2 C.c. of amylic alcohol. 

IV. Test for Aldehyde. 

Mix 1,000 C.c. of solution of fuchsine (I in 1,000) with 20 
C.c. of solution of bisulphite of sodium, spec. grav. 1.260, 
and add 10 C.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. One C.c. 
of this reagent is mixed with 2 C.c. of the alcohol, brought 
to a percentage of 50. If aldehyde is present, a more or 
less deep red color will be produced. By making parallel 
experiments with alcohol containing known proportions 
of aldehyde, the amount present may be approximately 
determined. 

V. Test for Furfurol. 

Mix 10 C.c. of the alcohol to be examined with 10 drops 
of colorless aniline and 2 to 3 drops of hydrochloric acid. 
If furfurol is present, a red color is produced. If only traces 
are present, the alcohol is mixed with an equal volume 
of water, shaken with chloroform, and the residue treated 
with aniline and hydrochloric acid as above (E. Jorissen). 

A mixture of equal volumes of xyhdine and glacial acetic 
acid, to which a little (pure) alcohol is added, acquires an 
intense red color with the least traces of furfurol. Or a 
strip of white filtering paper may be impregnated with the 
mixture, and then exposed to the vapors of the liquid in 
which furfurol is to be looked for (H. Schiff). 

IV. JDeterminatum of Organic Bases in Commercial 
Alcohol. 

Crude commercial alcohol, chiefi;]^ that made from pota- 
toes, often contains small quantities of volatile organic 
bases containing nitrogen. These may be converted into 
ammonia by Ejeldahl's method. One-half to 1 quart of the 
alcohol are diluted to 50 per cent, mixed with 20 Qm. of 
sulphuric acid, shaken for some time, and then the alcohol 
and water distilled off; 0.5 Gm. of metallic mercury is 
now added, the whole heated nearly to boiling for 1 or 2 
hours, and then diluted with water. Sulphide of potas- 
sium and solution of potassa are now added, the ammonia 
driven out by boiling and caught in a known quantity of 
volumetric sulphuric add. 

VI. Qtiantitative Determination of Ethylic Alcohol. 

The quantitative estimation of ethylic alcohol is accom- 
plished by determining either the specific gravity of the 
alcoholic liauid, or the number of drops in a definite 
volume, or tne quantity of permanganate required to com- 
pletely oxidize it. 

These three methods presuppose that the liquid contains 
nothing else but alcohol and water. 

The first method is so well known that it need not be ex- 
plained here. 

The second method, devised bv Traube, is one which is 
not generally accepted as reliable, and may therefore be 
passed over. 

The third method, by permanganate, devised by Br. 
Bose, is performed as follows: 

Dilute the alcoholic Uquid to about 1 per cent of absolute, 
transfer 5 Gm. to a small flask, add 50 C.c. of solution of 
permanganate of potassium containing 10 Gm. of the salt 
m 1 liter, and add, by means of a pipette, 20 C.c. of con- 
centrated sulphuric €u;id imder constant agitation. After 
one minute dilute with about 100 C.c. of water, and decom- 
pose the remainder of the permang^ate by more than 
a sufficient quantitv of the vcflumetric solution. Heat to 
boiling and complete the titration by standard permanga- 
nate. 

To completely oxidize 1 Gm. of absolute alcohol there 
are requii^ 8.244 Gm. of permanganate of potassium. 

The author recommends to prepare the oxalic solution, 
not with oxsdic acid, but with quadroxalate of potassium 
(KHC,H4.H.C.H4.2H.O). 

The author adds seven other methods for determining 
alcohol quantitatively, but does not go into details. Most 
of these methods require special apparatus, and the results 
are, moreover, not always fully reliable. 
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starch Wax— A New Fill-Exoipient. 



H. HaQBR recommends in the Pharmaeeuiiache Zeitung 
what he terms Cera Amylata as an excipient for pills. 
The mode of its preparation is as follows, it oeing essential 
that the substances employed are completely free from 
water: From pure light-colored beeswax fine lamelte as 
thin as thin note-paper are cut with a sharp, thin knife; 
they are placed in a porcelain dish; the latter is covered 
with paper to keep away all dust, put into a dark place for 
five to ten days at the ordinary temperature of tne room, 
CO cause evaporation of all inherent moisture. Wax 
which is several years old requires only two to three days' 
drving, while fresh wax rec^uures at least ten days. A cer- 
tam quantity of wsix dried m this manner is weighed, also 
an equal amount of starch; the latter and half of the wax 
are placed in a porcelain mortar, the inside of which is 
made rough. Both substances are then carefully and 
slowly triturated to a powder; afterwards the other half 
of the wax is added, and trituration is continued until a 
fine powder is obtained. The latter is passed through a 
fine sieve and filled into the bottles. 

The temperature during trituration should not be above 
16** C. ; a temperature of lO** to Id** O. is the most suitable. 
To prevent heating by friction, and formation of small 
lumps, trituration should never be effected rapidly. Par- 
ticles sticking to the sides of the mortar or to the pestle 
are removed with an iron spatula or rounded knife, and 
again triturated by employing gentle pressure. Starch 
wax is a white powder of medium fineness, consisting of a 
mixture of equal parts of yellow beeswax and best pure 
rice starch. The mixture forms an excellent base for pills 
and medicated bougies, as its therapeutic action is quite 
indifferent. Pills made with this preparation are readily 
digested and completely decomposed in the intestinal 
tract. Some physicians stiU seem to entertain the opinion 
that pills made with wax are not digested; but if wax is 
mixed with certain substances to such a percentage that 
the melting point of the mixture is at 50^ C, the piUs made 
with this mass do not remain intact but decompose, and 
are absorbed all the better when a vegetable powder such 
as starch is added. Five to fifteen pilb made of 2 dr.^wax, 
1 dr. castor oil, i dr. balsam tolutan, and 1 dr. radix gen- 
tian, eeu^h pill weighing 3 grains, were nven per day, and 
yet not a single pill was found on searching tne f soces. 

Starch wax is indici^ted in all cases where essential, fatty, 
or empyreumatic oils or other substances not readily mis- 
cible with water, such as extr. filicis, menthol; guaiacol. 
creosote, have to be transformed into solid substances and 
shaped into pills. The addition of water or alcohol has, 
in such cases, to be avoided. Without first bein^ dried, 
the piUs may be coated at once with varnish or collodion. 
For the patient they offer the great advantage that they 
do not yield anything to the saliva, and consequently no 
unpleasant taste occurs. Furthermore, the pills allow of 
beine kept for some considerable time. The heating and 
melting of the wax, together with the medication, may, 
when starch wax is used, often be completely avoidea, 
which is of special advantage when the latter is volatile. 

Starch wax has to Jbe kept in bottles well stoppei^ with 
good corks, in a cool place well protected from day- and 
sunlight ; the powder is odorless. Only when exposed to 
daylight for some considerable time does it give out a 
feeole odor of old beeswax; powder which is well kept 
proves odorless and tasteless even after the lapse of twelve 
months. 

The powder recommended is a mixture of eaual parts of 
wax and starch. Powder made cuscording to tnis prescrip- 
tion will usually suffice for all purposes where it has to 
serve as a base for pills. A similar powder may be ob- 
tained with two parts of wax and one part of starch, but 
this base requires the addition of an organic substance for 
obtaining the proper consistency.— £r. and Col. Drug, 

Maceration with Percolation. 

Prof. J. IT. Lloyd says that his experience is to the effect 
that it is necessary, in some instances, in order te get the 
best results, that a moistened powder should macerate for 
a considerable time before packing it in the percolator. 
If the material is of large amount, and reauires for ex- 
traction an aqueous menstruum or dilute alcohol, and is 
of 4^neous nature, great pressure results from the sub- 
stt^sent expansion. Unless this expansion be accommo- 
\Jfi&^ before packing the powder into the percolator, the 
^siaterial, if in considerable amount, will become so com- 
pact as to retard the passage of tne menstruum, or ob- 
struct it altogether. • 

Another class in which preliminary expansion is neces- 
sary contains, as members, drugs yielding an abundance 
of the red astringents. Regarding these, Prof. Lloyd 
remarks: **With several of these, I have found a men- 
struum composed of considerable glycerin to be best adapt- 
ed, and a favorite mixture, in my opinion, for many of 
them is glycerin, 2 parts, water and alcohol, of each 1 
part, all by measure. When these powders are moistened 
with this menstruum, their constituents are so readily 
abstracted as to form a gummy magma, which, if the 
powder is immediately packed into a percolator, suspends 
the operation of percolation, but not by swelling the 
powder. Indeed, there is an opposite effect, and the pow- 



der even subsides in the percolator in some instances if in 
large quantity, settling a considerable distance. This co- 
alescing of the material may form an impenetrable bar- 
rier at the bottom, obstructing the act of percolation, 
which trouble may be avoided by permitting the powder 
to remain properly moistened for a few hours, then plac- 
ing it in the percolator without pressure, and without de- 
lay starting the percolation. Some powders of this descrip- 
tion, among which I would name Mangifera Indica, can- 
not be percolated at all, even with great care, while 
others, of which Pinus Canadensis is a type, by judicious 
management acquiesce readily. 

"' Some years ago a set of six glaa3 percolators were made 
to my order, ten gallons each. Every care was observed 
in moistening the po^rders, and allowing them to expand 
before packing the percolators, but ultimately each perco- 
lator burst from expansion of its contents. Some were 
shattered into small pieces; others split in a h'ne from top 
to bottom, the rent spreading half an inch or more; none 
were broken in handling, and none flew into pieces when 
empty, as ^lass sometimes does. 

'* I have Teamed that in working considerable quantities 
of drugs, if the powder be fine, and moistened with the 
proper menstruum and packed tightly, your view is cor- 
rect. I have also learned that, beyond a certain capacity, 
glass, which is also desirable in many cases, is an imprac- 
ticable medium to uae for a percolator." — Western Drug- 
gist 

The Cinchona Plantations of Java. 

From a recent report of the Soekaboemi [pronounce 
'*sookaboomi'^ Agricultural Society of Java, the Chemist 
and Druggist gives an abstract, from which we take the 
more interesting portions. 

The area under cinchona culture, and the number of 
trees on the plantations, in Java, are, unfortunately^ not 
given in the returns, but we find that, according to the 
latest official information, there were, in 1888, 10,622bouw8, 
or about 18,843 acres (1 bouw = about If acres), under cin- 
chona culture in Java. The size of the estates differs 
widely, of course, and the quantities of bark harvested 
last year in each plantation range from 233,000 lbs. down 
to 672 lbs. Most of the Java cinchona estates are situated 
in the western portion of the island—in the sa<;alled '' Pre- 
angar Be^encies " and the Besidency of Batavia— and their 
outturn virtually forms the bulk of the yield of the island. 
Roughly speaking, we find that Western Java contains 72 
plantations, with an actual yield in bark in 1888, so far as 
the returns go, of nearly 3,300,000 lbs. ; Central Java has 
19 plantations, returning an ag«^gate yield of about 400,- 
000 lbs. ; and Eastern Java totals up to 24 plantations nom- 
inally, with a harvest of about 220,000 lbs. The largest 
yield of bark obtained on any single private plantation in 
1888 was collected on the Soekanegara estate, near Tjiand- 
joer, in the Preangar, where 233,000 lbs. were gathered: 
and the smallest at Diasinga, near Buitenzorg, Batavia, 
which yielded only 672 lbs. It is a remarkable fact that, 
whereas the highest estimate for the 1888 crop on any 
single plantation was 179,000 lbs. of bark (on tne Soeka- 
negara estate, just mentioned), no less than five estates 
estimate their yield for 1889 above that figure, the high- 
est—that of the Qoenoeng Melati (meaning Jasmine Moun- 
tain) estate, in the Preangar— being 270,000 lb5. The 
average equivalent of sulphate of quinine obtained from 
last yearns crop varies greatly, the highest return hav- 
ing* been obtained on one of the smallest estates in Oen- 
tral Java, where the bark analyzed on an average 9.42 
per cent of quinine sulphate. Next to this came two 
small estates, (me in Central and one in Eastern Java, the 
former with 7, the latter with 6 per cent quinine sulphate. 
The Preangar plantations mostly run from 3 to 4 per 
cent. It should again be noted that not only do the 
returns reveal the fact that the estimated yield of bark 
for 1889 is generally considerably in excess of the actual 
yield of 1888, but the estimated standard of the bark is 
also much higher. In 1888, the aggregate estimate of 
those among the private planters who ventured upon the 
prediction amounted to 1,860,000, with about 76,690 lbs.* 
of quinine sulphate, while the actual result was a harvest 
of 8,171,778 lbs. of bark, containing 122,889 lbs. of quinine 
sulphate, or an average of 4.14 per cent. For 1889 the es- 
timates are: Bark harvest, 3,600,000 lbs.; quinine sulphate 
yield, 151,250 lbs. ; or, say, an avera^ of 4.20 per cent. 
The year 1887 was exceptionally humid in Java, and while 
the moisture was generally favorable to the young plants 
and those in the nurseries, it had a bad effect upon the old 
trees and consequently upon the yield of bark. 

As already pointed out, the great mass of cinchona 
grown in Java is produced in the province known as the 
Preangar Regencies, and occupying? the southwestern 
portion of the island. This province is of a highly moun- 
tainous nature, being traversed by two important chains, 
on the slopes of which, at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, 
and in a temperature rather too low for coflfee-erowing, 
the plantations are situated, many of them on the clear- 
ings of old mountain forests which have been freed of the 
high alang-alang grass overgrowing them. The large 

«We have altered the flffure 7,650 of Uie orlgtnal, which to eridentljr M 
error, into 76,600.— Ed. Am. 1)». 
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Government plantations, containing over 1,500,000 trees 
in the open ground, are also found in this province at Tir- 
tasari, Tjinieroean. and Naerak, near Banaong. They pro- 
duced in 1887 nearly 800,000 pounds of hark; their area is 
heing constantly extended, and the old trees replaced hy 
young ones of richer variety. It is now nearly thirty-five 
years since the first successful attempt at proDagat- 
mg cinchona was made in Java hy Dr. I. K, Hassiarl, a 
German savant, who had held the position of Gk)vernment 
hotanist in the Buitenzorg Garden, and Mr. F. Junghuhn, 
who had already made a great reputation in Holland and 
its colonies as a naturalist and scientific investigator. Al- 
though the former was the man who actually hrought 
from South America, after a long and perilous journey, 
the plaoits from which the present cinchona trees in Java 
have originated, to Junghuhn belongs the credit of hav- 
ing earned the venture to a successml issue, and of hav- 
ing so carefully managed the plantations that, when he 
relinauished their direction, there were no less than 540,- 
000 plants growing in the open and some 620,000 in hot- 
houses. Exactly twenty-five years ago, on April 24th, 
1864, this famous naturalist died at Lemoane^, in Java, in 
the centre of the plantations which he contributed to cre- 
ate. Mr, K. W. van Gk)rkom, one of the subsequent di- 
rectors of cultures in the Dutch East Indies, in his valu- 
able book on the cultivation of staple products in Java, 
relates how Junghuhn^s grave is placed at the crossing of 
the two principal avenues of succirubra trees in the Lem- 
bang pkuitation, a white needle which has been erected 
over tne burial place being visible at a great distance. In 
Jiinghuhn's time two cinchona plantations were also com- 
menced in other parts of Java— viz., Bezoeki in the ex- 
treme east, and on the high mountain plateau of Dieng, 
in Malang, one of the loveliest districts of the island— but 
neither appears to have been successful. 

As r^iards the cinchona estates belonging to private 
owners, the report which we have quoted makes mention 
of two cinchona plantations at Lebak, in the residency of 
Bantam, but only one of these has sent in a return, and 
this shows the undertaking not to be of any special im- 
portance, the 1888 crop having been only 38,000 pounds. 

The first attempt at planting cinchona by a private in- 
dividual was made in Java in 1866 at Garoet, in the Pre- 
an£;ar, a district in which, according to the returns, there 
are now no less than eleven plantations. 

The largest and richest plantations are found in Ban- 
dong and Tjiandjoer, the former district containing no less 
than seventeen and the latter fourteen plantations. The 
Temaining Preangar plantations are found at Soemedang 
(one), TasikmelaJa (three), and Soekaboemi (five), the lat- 
ter place being the seat of the Agricultural Society, which 
was founded, we believe, a few years ago for the promo- 
tion of the interests of the Java planters. In the adjoin- 
ing residency of Cheribou, two plantations have been 
commenced, but neither of them has yielded any crop as 
yet, though it is expected that they will produce an aggre- 
gate of about 17,500 pounds of 3 to 4i per cent bark this 
season. 

The plantations in Central Java are nineteen in number, 
but only four are of any great importance, the foremost 
among these being the Pagilaran estate, which in 1888 
yielded nearly 200,000 pounds of 6-per-cent bark. This es- 
tate, with four others, is situated in the .residency of Pe- 
kalongan, where is found the famous *' valley of death," 
filled with nitrogenous exhalations for some feet above the 
surface of the ground, and fatal to animal life. Pekalon- 
ean is also known as a sugar-producing district. It has 
been frequently pointed out that, in the present state of the 
cinchona market, the only salvation for the planter lies in 
the production of a bark of very hi^h quimne standard, 
and this is now generally recognized By the Java planters. 
The two richest plantations in the whole island are found 
in the Pekalongan residency— one of them, the Karang 
Mego estate, having in 1888 yielded a bark averaging 9.42 
per cent of quinine sulphate, while another produced 
200,000 poimds of 6-per-cent bark. In the residency ad- 
joining Pekalongan — that of Samarang, the capital of 
which, of the same name, is the third most important 
trading port of the island— there are four plantations, one 
of which (Langenardjo) produces a very rich bark. The 
cinchona plantations here, however, are not of much ex- 
tent, except one at a place called Ambarawa, where the 
1888 crop was about 26,500 pounds of 5f-per-cent bark. 
With one more exception— that of the ** Mij Bagelen" es- 
tate at Ledok— all the remaining plantations in Central 
Java are not as yet of much account. 

In Eastern Java, which embraces some of the most 
fruitful and also some of the wildest parts of the colony, 
there are at present four or five lar^e plantations and sev- 
eral smaller ones, while a few have Deen abandoned, their 
cinchona trees in some cases proving almost valueless, 
while in others the trees have been uprooted to make wa^r 
for the more profitable coffee cultivation. In the Kediri 
residency there are eight plantations, but not one of them 
appears important. In Soerabaya, a residency the capital 
ox which is the second largest, if not the largest, trading 
port of Java, there are thirteen plantations, most of which 
are situated on the magnificent highlands of Malang, a 
plateau which is surrounded, as it were, by a circle of vol- 
canoes, (including the Sm^roe, the highest mountain of 
Java, rising 13,000 feet above sea-level, and the Bro- 



mo, an active volcano, which is regarded with supersti- 
tious dread by the Javanese as the haunt of the spirit of 
the Indian Sea, Batoe Kidoel. 



HOW TO TAKE FHOTOBaCBOGBAPHS. 

NonoiNO in the discussions upon two papers, recently 
read before the Chemists' Assistants' Association, 
that an interest was evinced in photomicrography^ I 
thought a short description of a simple and inexpensive 
apparatus, which, in my hands, has answered every pur- 
pose for some years past, might not be out of place m the 
columns of this journal [P?iarm, Joum.], 

1 may state that the apparatus was devised by mvself , 
and although I believe all new apparatus are recorded in 
the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, I know of 
none so inexpensive, and at the same time so useful, as 
this has proved itself. 

The following dictgram illustrating my apparatus is 
almost self-explaining. 

A is the camera; any fairly good quarter- or half -plate 
camera will answer the purpose. 

B is a zinc tube, diameter about 2 or 2i inches, length 8 
or 10 inches. It is fixed by a fiange at one end to a board 
made to fit the front of the camera, in the same way that 
the board which ordinarily carries the lens is fixed to it. 

C is a second zinc tube of about the same length as the 
tube B, and telescoping into it. The joint must be made 
li^t-tight by lining the end of tube B with velvet. The 
tube C should have a narrow fiange at one end. These 
tubes can be made by any coppersmith. 




D is a bae made of at least two thicknesses of velvet 
It is fixed. Tight-tight, over the fian^ of tube C, by means 
of tape or elastic. It is also fixed light-tight to Uie tube 
of the microscope in the same manner. 

£ is the microscope. Any monocular instrument will 
do. It is best used without an eye piece. The betteor the 
objective used, the better, of eourse, will be the photo- 
graph. 

The tnodua operandi is simple. The object is placed 
upon the stage in its usual position ; when lighted and 
focossed. the enlarged picture will be thrown upon the 
screen oi the camera. 

The adjustment can be made : 

1. By tne rack and pinion of the camera. 

2. By telescoping the tube C into the tube B. 

3. By pushing the microscope further into C. 

In this maimer, an enlarged picture of almost any siso 
can be obtained, for the greater the distance between the 
objective and tne screen, the larger will be the picture. 
If It is desired to produce a series of photos to the same 
scale, this can be done by usin^ the same objective at the 
same distance from the screen m each case. 

If one of the objects has been measured and its diameter 
compared with the diameter of its photograph, the ampli- 
fication in each case will be the same if the above condi^ 
tions are adhered to, and it will be unnecessary to repeat 
the measurement at each distance. 

The fine adjustment can be made by the focussing ar- 
rangement of the microscope £, but when nhotoerapning 
to scale it would be necessary to make the tuoe of the 
microscope rigid by fixing it to a support similar to that 
marked Q, so that, in focussing, the oojective remains im- 
movable, while the stage is free to move in either direc- 
tion. 

A slight inconvenience mav at first be felt in reaching 
to E in focussing; after a little practice this gives no great 
trouble, and might be entirely obviated by connecting E 
with a grooved wheel, F, by means of a Sand, in which 
case it would be necessary to make both the microscope 
and the camera ri^d. 

A strong Ught is necessary for lighting the object. I 
have found a good size Hink*s duplex lamp answer every 
purpose. In fighting an opaque object, I direct the light 
into the object m the same way. For special work a more 
refined method of lighting might be required, but this 
plan will be found to answer most purposes. 

I do not think it necessary to ^ve details of photo- 
graphic and microscopic mampulation, as they diner in 
no respect from those m ordinary photographic and micro- 
scopic work. 

Tne cost of adapting an ordinary camera and micro- 
scope for this work snould not exceed half a crown, 
whilst a quarter-plate camera suitable for the purpose 
(which woidd also be useful for general photographic 
work) can be purchased for a guinea or upwards.— J. C. 
Shenstonb in Ph. Joum. 
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Donovan's Solution. * 

BY B. GOODMAN, PH.G. 



The article in question is one of five yeiurs' standing— 
that is, it has been standing about that long in a shelf 
bottle,, not conspjicuously exposed to the light. Incident- 
ally my attention was attracted to it by the deepened 
color and by a precipitate having made its appearance. 
Being solicitous to ascertain whetner I alone enjoyed such 
perfect immunity from dispensing so potent a remedy, I 
canvassed the city on the subject, with the following re- 
sult : About fifty retail druggists were spoken to in every 
part of the city, across the nver, and in the suburbs to a 
distance of six miles. Without exception they all said it 
was very little called for. Some were more specific. One 
druggist could only recall two prescriptions for it in five 
years ; another made up a pint three years ago and had it 
all yet ; still another had last made it about six years ago, 
and had some of it still. I feel safe in asserting that the 
demand for it per druggist in our vicinity would not aver- 
age one a year. 

Several physicians were also asked whether they pre- 
scribed it often. Quite a number answered that they gave 
Fowler^s Solution the preference ; another thought that 
the efficiency of the arsenical preparations was overrated, 
and he seldom used them ; one was found whose patient 
had increased the dose from five to twenty drops without 
deleterious effects, and still another used it as an ingre- 
dient in his *' sarsaparilla " for the market. 

With these preliminary remarks on the f requencv of its 
use, let us now consider the preparation itself. The spe- 
cimen in question had precipitated mercuric iodide, had 
darkened to a brownish-yellow by the liberation of iodine, 
and consequently the arsenic was converted into arseniate. 
I am aware that the mention of these changes is not in the 
nature of a revelation, but my object was to ascertain the 
eocient of the chanjges. The supernatant liquid was filtered 
from the precipitate and each weighed. The filtrate 
weighed 255.14 Gm., while the mercuric iodide, after 
bdng perfectly dried on the filter, weighed .1134 Gm., 
amoimting to a loss of mercuric iodide of nearly 4,5 per 
cent. The amount of free iodine was volumetrically 
estimated at 4.9843 Gm., or nearly 2 per cent. The 
amount of mercury remaining was gravimetrically esti- 
mated as sulphide, and the iodine gravimetrically esti- 
mated as iodide, while the arsenic was estimated by differ- 
ence. 

The unstable properties of the solution are directly 
attributable to the loose affinity existing in the iodide of 
arsenic, in the commercial article of which the elements 
are often found x)artially disassociated, thus introducing 
free iodine into the solution from the start ; this exerts a 
double action, throwine out of solution a corresponding 
amount of mercuric iodide. 

In the Qourse of my experimenting, I caused about all 
the mercuric iodide to be aeposited from a portion of the 
solution, by boiling the latter with h^rdrochJoric acid and 
chlorate of potassium, whereby the iodine was liberated 
and the red iodide thrown out of solution. The presence 
of tiie free iodine also exerts its oxidizing infiuence on the 
arsenious acid. The only remedy, of pre{)aring the solu- 
tion extemporaneously by commencing with the element- 
ary substance, the arsenious iodide, seems impracticable, 
considering that only two to four drachms are prescribed 
every year or two m this part of the country. If the 
points made vnll have any bearing with the revision com- 
mittee, in considering whether the remaining followers of 
Dr. Donovan shall haveany further recognition, and, if so, 
if it cannot be accomplished in a more practical manner, 
the objects of this paper will have been accomplished. 

Hydraoetin or Aoetylphenylhydrasin. 

At the close of last year a new antipyretic, called pyro- 
din, was introduced into therapeutics from Manchester. 
Professor Dreschfeld, who first reported favorably on this 
new remedy, shortly afterwards recommended caution in 
its administration, as it appeared to be a mixture of 
several substances, and not a pure acetylphenylhydrazin. 
The pure preparation was said to have four times the 
strength of pyrodin. Professor Liebreich fixes the single 
dose for the latter at i to 1 grain for children and at 2, or 
at the utmost 3, grains for adults. He also advises cau- 
tious administration until a pure preparation of constant 
strength is obtainable. Analytical and manufacturing 
chemists have, consequently, applied themselves to pro- 
duce and examine new substances containing the acetyl 
group with other substances in close relation to antif ebrin 

and phenacetin. The complex atom ^^qho ^^ 
thought to be the essential basis of the antipyretic action. 
It forms part of antifebrin, phenacetin, and pyrodin. 
The close cnemical relation of the three substances may be 
seen from the following formulae: 

Antifebrin. Phenacetin. Pyrodin 

(Acetjlphenjlhydrazin.) 

* Paper read at Uie meeting of Uie Amer. Fh«nn. Abboo. at San lYandaoo. 



For some time the matter has been dropped, but quite 
lately Professor Guttmann, director of the well-known 
Moabit Hospital in Berlin, read a paper to the Berlin Medi- 
cal Society on his experience with pure acetylphenylhy- 
drazin, which had been submitted to him under the name 
of hydracetin. It consists of a white, crystalline, odorless, 
and nearly tasteless powder, soluble in water in the pro- 
portion of 1 in 60; readily soluble in alcohol. Guttmann 
found the remedy sufficient with eighteen patients suffer- 
ing from febrile diseases; the temperature abated after 
administration of li to 2 grain doses. He also treated 
with the new remedy eight cases of rheumatic fever and 
two cases of sciatica. The results were very satisfactory. 
He thinks the new substance suitable for occasional but 
not for contmued administration. The daily dose for an 
adult (best given in two single doses) should not exceed 10 
centigrammes (not quite 2 grains) either in fevers or rheu- 
matism. To continue the administration for more than 
three days consecutively is unadvisable, as it might pro- 
duce symptoms of poisoning. The antipyretic action of 
hydracetin is thought to be in connection with its reduc- 
ing properties. The latter is proved by several reactions. 
Permanganate is discolored, metallic silver is precipitated 
out of a solution of the nitrate, and red suboxide of copper 
is precipitated even from a cold alkaline copper solution. 
Based on these reducing properties, a 10-per-cent ointment 
has been prepared for inunctions, which was very success- 
fully applied in two cases of psoriasis.— CAcm. and Drugg. 

Ammonia in Distilled AromaUo Waters. 

Prof. Sohlagdkkhatjffsn, of the Nancy Ck>llege of 
Pharmacy, whUe examining some fenugreek-seed water 
of his own make for its volatile principles, was surprised 
to observe the characteristic reaction oi ammonia and its 
compounds when adding to the distilled product an alka- 
line solution of iodohydrargyrate of potassium. On re- 
peating the operation with great care, not only was the 
same effect produced, but it was equally evident with the 
water distilled over various other substances. Moreover, 
upon evaporating the distillates, acidulated with muriatic 
acid, crystallized ammonium chloride could easily be 
separated. Fifteen different plants were thus tried, such 
as pyrethrum tops, mustard seed, angelica seed, peas, 
beans, orris root, star-anise seed, etc., and afforded a pro- 
portion of chloride varying between the minimum and 
maximum of 0.03 to 1.10 per thousand. Without attach- 
ing too much importance to the facts, in the present stage 
of his experiments, the professor merely suggests that the 
presence of ammonia in distilled waters must be the cause, 
or one of the causes, of their alteration on keeping; that it 
is aJways to be found in such waters, and they would keep 
better if this natural food of micro-organisms could be left 
out.— C^wi. and Drugg. • 



A Hint fbr Facilitating the Miorofloopio Bzamination 
of Urine. 

When attempting to examine urine under the micro- 
scope for casts, epithelial cells, and other 0]:]ganic bodies, 
a good deal of annoyance and difficulty is sometimes 
caused by urates and also, when the specimen is not 
quite fresh, by fermentative and putrefactive products. 
Jn order to obviate this difficulty, and with the further 
view of preserving the specimen, Dr. M. Wendringer ad- 
vises that the urine should be mixed with a nearly saturat- 
ed solution of borax €uid boracic acid. This dissolves the 
urates and keeps the urine from fermenting, and at the 
same time exercises no destructive effect upon the casts 
and epithelial elements which it is desired to examine. 
The solution is prepared by adding 12 parts of powdered 
borax to 100 parts of hot water, and then adding a similar 

Quantity of boracic acid, stirring the mixture well. It is 
itered while hot. On long standing a small deposit crys- 
tallizes out, but clings to the side of the vessel, so that it 
does not interfere with the transparency of the liquid. 
The urine to be examined is put into a conical glass, and 
from a fifth to a third of its bulk of the boracic solution 
added to it and agitated with it. The urine will be found 
to become clear in a short time— t. e., it there is no cloudi- 
ness due to bacteria—and it .will remain imchanjged for 
several days. If it is only wanted to clear the urine and 
to make it keep for a day or two, the addition of a smaller 
quantity of the boracic solution is sufficient. If a third of 
Its bulk is added, no fermentative or putrefactive processes 
take place, even if the glass is left uncovered ,m warm 
places. Albumen, too, if it exists, is not coagulated. The 
organic elements--^as epithelial cells, casts, i)lood-corpusr 
cles. etc.— collect so quickly, without undergoing any mor- 
phological change at the bottom of the glass, that the first 
drop taken up by the pipette usually proves a satisfactory 
specimen.— Coem. News. 

[Chloroform and chloral hydrate have also the prop- 
erty of preventing fermentative changes and the rapid dis- 
appearance of casts under the influence of bacteria. It is 
the practice of some physicians to add a few drops of eosin 
ink to any specimen of urine to be examined, for the pur- 
pose of staining the casts and rendering them more easily 
discemible.— £d. Ajueb. Dbuqgist.] 
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Alkaline llteroiirial Treatment in Yellow Fever. after subcutaneous injection. The pupils are dilated 

T^« n^^^^^JA Q«««. « ^u tt a a vt v^ wider than by atropine, and a pupil already dilated bv a 

Db. Qeobg^^'^rnbkrq, of the U. S. A., pubhshee a maximum dcie of atropine is still further cfilated by ttis 

^^L^\^^f r^erapetitic Goj^tte (1889, 298), m which he substance. The physiological action of the tetra-hydro- 

reports that very good results m many c^es of yellow naphthylamine is not identical with that exerted by the 

fever not too far advanced, had been obtained by adminis- tropeines in the production of mydriasis, since, when ap- 

termff small doses of bichloride of mercury in conjunction piied locally, instead of paralyzing the contracting mu»- 

wi^ bicarbonate of sodium. The formula which he finaUy cles of the pupil, as the tropeinw do, it stimulates the 

settled upon 18 the foUowmg: nerve-endings with the dilating mechanism.— Ptorm, 

5 Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. 240 Joum. 

Hydrarg. Chlor. Corros gr. ^ 

Aquapune fl.S82 j^^^ ^^ Ood-Liver OU. 

M. Give U fluidounces (ice cold) every hour during the Dr. H. Ungeb, of Wiirzburg, has made further studies 

day, and every two hours at night. on cod-liver oil, which are contained in a paper published 

The (juantity of subhmate, as weU as the amount of in the Pharm. Central?ialle(iS89, No. 17). He investigated 

water (tee cold) to be added to each dose, will of course three specimens of oil, prepared in 1888 from the same lot 

vary according to the age, sex, and condition of the pa- of livers. It was found that cod-liver oil contains albumi- 

tient. The dose above given is that for a male adult of nate of iron, which is gradually altered or decomposed by 

average condition. fermentative processes. The iron is held in a much more 

intimate combination than can be obtained by any arti- 

Changes of Aoetanilide in the Human Body. as a result of the investigation the following facts may 

Ths urine of patients taking acetanilide (antifebrin) is, ^ quoted : 

as Miiller first observed (Deutach. med. Wochenach,, IS, 1- Cod-liver oil contains manganese. This was found in 

27), red, from excess of urobilin. The amount of ethereal the ash, amounting to 0.0016 per cent of the oil. 

hydrogen sulphates in the urine is increased, and the . ^- '^^^ phosphorus contained in the oil, as well as the 

urine reduces aJkaline solution of cupric oxide and is iron and manganese, are combined with albumen, 

strongly laevorotetory. K. A. Momer has more fully ex- 3. The albuminoids may be separated from the oil by 

amined this subject, the following being a condensed ab- shaking it with water, or more easily and completely by 

stract of his results: The urine was evaporated to a mixing the oil with water and p€U»ing carbonic acid gas 

syrup, extracted with 90-93 per cent alcohol; to the ex- through it. 

tract half its volume of ether was added, and then a ^* Medicinal cod-liver oil should contain the natural al- 

warm concentrated alcoholic solution of oxalic acid. The bumen compounds in an undecomposed condition. 

potassium ethyl oxalate and the ethereal hydrogen sul- T^^ author proposes the following pharmacopoeial re- 

phato form a compound which can be crystallized and quiremente: .,,,,,,,, 

purified by recrystaJlization. Cod-hver oil should be fresh, should contain not more 

On taking antifebrin, a part of it is oxidized to form t^aii 4.6< (perhaps this is still too high) of free fatty acids, 

paracetamicTophenol, and is excreted as an ethereal sul- and, when poured upon nitric acid of spec. grav. 1.400, 

phate; whether other similar acids are formed it is not should exhibit a white zone of albumen after five hours, 
at present possible to say. 

The strongly laevorotatory reducing substonce is prob- A Beady Method for Emulsions, 

ably a derivative of glycuronic acid. -After J. C^w. iSbc. „ . . x x. - ^ 

Heokeb makes some interesting commumcations on 

emulsions in the PhamKiceutische Post. The use of gum 

Sxamination of Extraot of ICalt. in the shape of a powder, as generally adopted for prepar- 

a 4.*-ji. -j'orL xuj«j_x^i. ^S emulsions, is, according to his experience, not suiteble 

Solid matter is determm^ m 2 Gm. ; the dried extract fof emulsifying balsams, reSins, essential oils, and ethereal 

serves for determination of the ash, and this latter for extracts. For such purposes he prefers the official mud- 

determmataon of the phosphoric ac^^ Free acid is deter- la^e of arable gum, with the ilddition of some sugar, 

mined by titrating a solution of 10 Gm. of extract m about E?en in the ca^ of fitty oils, such as almond, poppy, ind 

60 ac.of water with semi-normal ammonia, iwmg deb- castor oil, when prepared according to the latter pre- 

cate htmus paper. In order to detenmne the albuminous gcription, a mTch more constant emulflion will readily be 

substencee, 2 Gm. of extract are well dried and the nitro- obtelned, and it need not be feared that, after the lapse of 

een determmedby Kjeldahl's method and multiphedby twelve hours, the preparation will separate into two 

MS-' lA A 1 4^ g H rr e IX 4. i. • J layers. The following are the proportions of the different 

^^^^^^ ^^^^^"^ ^ w^ ^^- .^^ malt extract is made iagrediente for 2 drachms of the oil to be taken : 

up to 100 C.c , and the maltc»e determined gravunetn<»ll7 llastor Oil : 2 drs. mucilage, 1 dr. powdered sugar. 

and volumetncally by Fehhnrt solution. The result is Almond Oil, poppy, olive, cod-Hver oil. 2 dra. muci- 

only approxmiate. owing to the presence of other sub- lage, 1 to 2 drs. of powdered kugar. 

stences, e, a, dextnn, which reduce Fehlings solution. Eaaential Oils: 6 drs. of mucilage, 2 drs. of powdered 

The error due to the small quantity of dextnn m good sugar 

m^ is, however, not of much moment^^ . . or r^ r Cojpaiva and Peru Balsam : 3 drs. of mucilage and 1 dr. 

Dcarfrin.— To a solution of 5 Gm. of extract m 25 C.c. of q£ gugar ^^ 

water are added slowly 400 O.c^f absolute alcohol the The ingrediente are, without reference to order, placed 

whole bemg kept weU stirred. Thw is allowed to stand i^ a cup, and stirred ^th a broad-headed pestle ulitU the 

^^?^u ^1 u f^^^^i^J • "i.J^J^'^i ^^\ ^^^?^ ly^^ peculiar sound of ** crepitetion " is heard, this being a sure 

with alcohol diseplved in 60 C.c. of water boiled, filtered, Big„ that the emulsion has been successfully made. Slowly 

po^ed, and naade up to 100 C.c.; 60 C.c. of thw are and gradually water is added. Afterwards the emulsion 

^^^J^^}" ^^^^^ solution. The remaini^ 50 C.c. ig potired intb a gauged glass containing the other ingre- 

^ heated for three ho^ on a water-bath with 0.6 C.c cUents prescribed. This method of making emulsions is 

of hydrochloric acid, then neutralized carefully with especially convenient for night duty, and for aU such cases 

caustic soda and titrated with Fehling's solution. The wtere rapid making is eeseStial; the preparation of such 

di^rence of the two titrations is calculated as dextrm. ^^ emulsion does not require more time than is necessary 

Dtasia^,--lrito a number of tes t tub^ are introduced for making an ordinary mixture. The addition of sugar 
10 C.c. of a 1 percent starch solution; to the first tube might be objected to, but an exact following may be as- 
18 then added 0.2 C.c of a 10-pe^cent malt extract solu- gu^ by subtracting the amount of powdered sugkr from 
tion, to the second 0.3 C.c., and so on. The tubes are the ordinary syrup usuaUy prescribed with such emul- 
then heated for three hours to 60" on a water-bath, and are sions —Br ana Col Drua 
then tested for starch by adding a drop from each to an • *n/* 
iodine solution. The percentage of diastase may be ascer- 
tained from the fact that one part of diastase decomposes Salol as an Antiseptio. 
f'T^^^W^ 7^^""®' DiETERiOH in Helfenberg. Annal. j^^ ^ antipyrine. after ito original application, was 
{u. a. ijnem. nui,). found to have numerous other equally effective uses, 

so it is now with salol, which seems therefore likely to 

A Kew Mydriatio. command a more extensive patronage. One of these seems 

to be really important. The antiseptic properties of the 

Some recent researches upon hydronaphthylamine by compound have always been recognized, but salol had . 

Messrs. Bamberger and Miiller (Berichte, XXL, 1112) never been applied externally . Now, however, continuing 

would appear likely to result in another useful contribu- the parallel with antipyrine— the raoetimportant property 

tion from the chemical laboratory to the materia medica. of which was discovered in a country other than that in 

The compound in question bears the systematic name which it was first used— salol has been proved to be a 

tetrahydro-beta-naphthylamine (CioH7H«NH«), and ap- valuable antiseptic in France, Italy, and Switzerland. It 

pears, among other mteresting physiological proper- is specially recommended as a substitute for iodoform, in 

ties, to be capable of causing the dilatation of the pupil of all cases in which the latter has been previously used, and, 

the eye in a remarkable manner. According to Professor considering ite freedom from objectionable odor, it is not 

Filehne, of Breelau, the instillation of a drop of a one to five- astonishing that its application in this direction should 

per-cent solution causes the dilatetion of the pupil of the eye find favor. Moreover, it is not toxic, which is more or less 

treated only; but dilatation takes place to a strong degree the case with iodoform. Another advantage is that it is 

in both eyes as soon as a sufficient quantity— still very about 20 per cent cheaper than iodoform.— C^«m. and 

minute— has become absorbed in any way ; as, for instance, Drugg, 
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EDITOEIAL. 



A RECENT addition to the number of pharmaceutical 
journals, which is issued in Oregon, coil^tained in one 
of its first numbers an article by Chas. £. Black, Ph.Q., 
purporting to be original, on the subject of *' The Decora- 
tion of Drugstore Windows," which was really almost a 
verbatim copy of an article which first appeared in the 
American Druggist for December, 1884. 

While Mr. Black^s selection demonstrated the fact of his 
being a contemptible plagiarist, it also indicated his good 
taste, for the article as it appeared in the American 
Druggist was one of a series, was prepared by a promi- 
nent art critic, and the illustrations which accompanied 
it were by a well-known New York artist. The whole 
series attracted such universal attention, both in this 
country and abroad, that the issues containing them were 
soon exhausted and a reproduction in book form has been 
contemplated. 

It has been a matter of no little satisfaction to the 
editors of the American Druggist that their efforts in 
directing the attention of the profession to the desirability 
of breaking away from the old humdrum methods in 
regard to the details of drugstore fitting and furnishing, 
and keeping more closely abreast with the advancing 
ideas surrounding them in other lines of business, and for 
the first time broached in the articles mentioned, have been 
productive of good results, as indicated by the interest 
these articles created wherever the American Drugoict 
was read. 

While some of the designs have been widely copied, and 
many of the ideas practically utilized, it is not surprising 
that the articles themselves should be caught up by unprin- 
cipled scribblers for use as original compositions of their 
own. But how any well-informed editor could have been 
so cheaply caught is yet to be explained. 



WE resume, in the present number, the publication of 
this series of papers, and will give some interior 
designs which show a very considerable advance in the 
artistic character of the fittings to be found in recently 
constructed stores in New York City. 



\KT^ occasionally pass stores in which the occupant 
** shows a most lamentable want of taste in dispos- 
ing his stock to best advantage. Goods which are in 
themselves attractive are jumbled together with no more 
regard to the impression that they may produce upon the 
passer than is shown by the teamster who unloads a lot of 
building materials, and we are led to wonder that any one 
can have so little regard for his business interests. 



Amerioan Fharmaoeutioal Assooiation. 

T> EFORE going to press we are enabled to give a list of 
-^ the new officers of the Association who were elected 
for the ensuing year at the annual meeting at San Fran- 
cisco: 

President: Emlen Painter, of New York. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Karl Simmon, of St. Paul, Minn. ; W. M. Searby, of 
San Francisco, Cal. ; J. W. Bckford, of Aberdeen, Miss. 
Permanent Secretary : J. M. Maisch, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer: S. A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, Mass. 

We have received an abstract of the proceedings, and 
also copies of the papers read. A few of the latter will be 
found in this number. The proceedings in full appear in 
a supplement to this issue. The next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Old Point Comfort, Va., on Sept. 
8-12, 1890. 

1)I/E are pleased to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
^^ Secretary Hopp, of the Ohio State Pharmaceutical 
Association, for copies of the papers pi-esented at the 
recent annual meeting. 



fTiHE excursionists to the meeting of the American Phar- 
-■- maceutical Association at San Francisco have evi- 
dently every reason to be satisfied with their trip and their 
reception en route. On June 16th, the excursion parties ar- 
rived at Denver, and were suitably received by the Denver 
Association, a committee of which, consisting of Messrs. 
Scholz, Prowitt, and Dingle, went some distance down the 
road to meet their guests. Every attention appears to 
have been paid to the latter, to judge from the reports re- 
ceived. The enterprise of the Denver press is most strik- 
ingly displayed by the insertion into their reportoiial 
articles of very characteristic and almost life-like '* por- 
traits" of prominent members of the Association. We 
have no doubt that the collection of '* portraits" will be 
considerably enlarged before the party returns to the East 

New York State Fharmaoeutioal Association. 

The eleventh annual meeting was held at Binghamton, 
June 4th to 6th. 

An address of welcome was delivered by the mayor, Mr. 
F. H. Stephens, which was responded to by Dr. J. H. 
Eaton, of Syracuse. Dr. J. G. Orton welcomed the Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the medical profession, and his address 
was replied to by Dr. A. B. Huested, of Albany. On the 
first day the president, Dr. R. G. Eccles, read his annual 
address, which was referred to a committee. 

The reports of the several officers and committees were 
then offered. 

Among the latter was the report of the Committee on 
Adulterations, which was read ny Dr. Ecdes. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of W. H. Bo^rs 
of Middletown and J. £[. Eaton of Syracuse, to select five 
candidates to be proposed to the governor of the State for 
selecting a member for the State Board of Pharmacy. 

On the second day, this committee reported the follow- 
ing names: E. G. Dawson, Jr., of Syracuse; F. M. Prank, 
Middletown; R. E. Phillips, Fulton; C. H. Sagar, Auburn; 
J. B. Todd, Ithaca. At the same time they recommended 
that a resolution be passed petitioning the governor to ap- 
point Mr. Dawson, which was carried. 

Dr. R. G. Eccles, T. J. Macmahan, and Clay W. Holmes 
were appointed a committee to represent the Association 
at the next convention for revising the Pharmacopoeia 
(May, 1890). 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President: Prof. W, G. Gregory, of Buffalo. Vice-Presi- 
dents: C. S. Ingraham, of Elmira; Wm. Howarth, Jr.iOf 
Utica; C. H. Gaus, of Albany. Secretary: Clay w. 
Holmes, of Elmira. Treasurer: C. H. Butler, of Oswego. 
Executive Committee: F. L. Norton, of Delhi; W. L. Du 
Bois, of Catskill; J. B. Todd, of Ithaca. 

The next meeting was decided to be held at Auburn, at 
a time to be fixed by the Executive Committee. Mr. 0. 
H. Sagar, of Auburn, was appointed Local Secretary. 
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On the third da^ ^veral further committee reports were 
read, and also a n^imber of papers. 

During the meetuxg fifty -three applications for member- 
ship were received. 

After the new officers had been installed, votes of thanks 
were tendered to the pharmacists of Binghamton, as well 
as to others who had extended courtesies to the Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The Ohio State Pharmaceutioal Association, in its 
meeting on the 4th of June, elected the following-named 
officers: President, !L. Sherwood of Columbus; Vice- 
Presidents, A. H. McCuIlough of Mansfield, F. M. Heath 
of White House; Treasurer, F. A. Kautz of Cincinnati; 
Executive Committee, P. Acker of Cleveland, J. H. Von 
Stein of Sanduskv, M. A. Burkhardt of Dayton. The 
next meeting will be held at Toledo on the second Tuesday 
in June next. The following nominees were chosen for the 
yacancy in the State Board of Pharmacy: C. Ludlow, 
Springfield; F. M. Heath, White House: and E. M. Hatton, 
Zanesville. Article 3 of Chapter HI. of the by-laws was 
amended so as to read: ''and the president, upon the 
report of said committee, shall call for additional nomina- 
tions." 

The Wisconsin Fharmaoeutioal Association will hold 
its tenth annual meeting at Portage on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th of next month, and the local committee have made 
provisions for numerous entertainments during the^ ses- 
sion. Besides the usual business an entertainment will be 
given on the evening of the 13th by the commercial 
travellers and memrors of the Association. On the 
evening of the 14th there is to be a reception and ball, and 
on the 15th an excursion will be made by raUrocul and 
steamboat to the Dells—a narrow passage cut by the Wis- 
consin Hiver through sandstone rock for seven or more 
miles, and noted for its picturesque scenery and curious 
sights. 

The School of Pharmacy of the Univezaity of Kansaa 
celebrated its fourth anniversary in Lawrence on the 8d 
of June, and was followed by the business meeting and 
banquet of the Alumni Association in the afternoon and 
evening. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the thirty-sev- 
enth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association issued a beautiful forty-page pamphlet de- 
scribing the matters of interest in and about San Fran- 
dsoo, and profusely illustrated. 



Fastening fbr Envelopes.— -To prevent the unwar- 
ranted opening of envelopes it is recommended that cop- 
per oxide ammonia solution be used instead of gum. This 
solution has the property of dissolving cellulose, and when 
applied to paper slightly corrodes its surface. When the 
paper becomes dry, the fastening is secure. It may also 
De used for parchment paper. —Brit and CoL Drugg. 



OORRESPOJ^DENOE. 



Buoalyptus Honey. 
BDrroR OF thb amebioah Druogist. 

Sir: — For some time a doubt has been expressed as to 
whether the eucalyptus honey sent over from Australia is 
a natural product, and, as we have taken a laree share in 
the introduction of this article into Europe and the United 
States, we feel called upon to give, for the benefit of those 
whom it mav concern, all the information we have re- 
ceived up to aate. 

The first that was heard of this honey in Europe was 
through the Progr^ M6dical of Paris, August, 1885, in 
which an lurticle was published by Dr. Caraman-Thomas 
nving the chemical analysis and therapeutic information 
he had obtained by personal experience. Since then, 
however, we received trom South Australia a large con- 
signment of the hone^, and we have distributed samples 
in the States and in this coimtrv. A doubt, however, was 
cast upon the nature of this honey, and it was openly 
asserted that no such product as eucalyptus honey was 
obtainable in a natural state. Immediately on hearmg of 
this statement, we communicated with competent author- 
ities in Australia with a view to ascert€un how the case 
really stood. Our informant in Adelaide said that he had 
made inquiries of the chemists, who knew nothing of this 
honey, and that he feiu^ it was an artificial product 
probably made up with eucalyptus oil. From Melbourne 
a more mteresting account was sent, reading as follows: 

*' A few months ago some honey was sent to me for my 
opinion that was taken from bees that visited the flowers 
of the Burmiria spinosa in Kangaroo country, and which 
had a strong aromatic taste. Besides, I have often been 
told that honey taken from bees visitine the eucal^rptus 
flowers has their characteristic taste, ny own opinion 



is that such honey is not extracted from the flowers them- 
. selves, but from a manna which very often covers the 
leaves of the flowering and other eucalyptus trees, espe- 
cially the^. rostrata; and this manna gathers in large 
drops under the thin, peelingbark, so that it flows away, 
even covering the ground. This fluid manna has a strong 
eucalyptus and agreeable taste, and is Ucked up by the 
bees and ants. In such cases the honey imparts its taste 
and aroma to a whole hive. In the olden times of the col- 
ony, I have often observed swarms of the small Australian 
bee (probably related to the Melipana of South America) 
on {pfass and com, but was never fortunate enough to find 
a hive filled with honey, though others have assured me 
of having done so." 

The whole of the information we received has been pub- 
lished in the British and Colonial Druggist^ April 20th, 1889, 
of which we forward you a copy by this post. Since this 
article we have, however, received further and definite 
information from the shipper of the honey, from which it 
would appear that eucalyptus honey ts undoubtedly a 
natural product^ notwithstanding anything that theorists 
may advance in opposition to it. The statement made by 
a number of gentlemen of undoubted authority in S. Aus- 
tralia, and who are thoroughly competent to speak on 
such a subject, leaves no loophole, and we ask you to 
grant us a portion of your valuable space in order that 
your readers' minds may be set at rest on this subject. 
We may inform you that we have been induced to write 
to you, having received from our friends in the States 
several letters urging us to reply to paragraphs reproduced 
in your contemporaries from the American Journal of 
Pharmacy. Yours truly, 

Thos. Christy. 

S6 Lnn St., Lranxnr, June Ist, 1869. 

Adkt.aidk, 6th April, 1889, 

We, the imdersigned, having visited the apiary of Mr. 
EL A. Coleman at Fairfield, Mount Barker, have no hesita- 
tion in stating that Mr. Coleman s honey crop is gathered 
entirely from the vcmious eucalyptus trees wnich grow in 
his neighborhood. 

It is well known that in the wooded districts of South 
Australia, such as Mount Barker, the bees are entire]^ de- 
pendent during the summer months on the eucalypti for 
the supply of honey, and ttiat were it not for these trees 
the honey crop would be a failure. We can also state, 
from our personal knowledge of Mr. Coleman, that honey 
from his apiary can be thoroughly depended upon to be in 
all respecui as he represents it; that is to say, an abso- 
lutely pure natural product without any admixture what- 
ever. 

J. E. Ramsay, Chief Secretarv, S. A. (South Australia). 

J. M. A. CooEBURN, M.D., Lend., M.P. 

A. Watson, M.D., Paris and Qottingen, Elder Prof. 

of Anat., Adelaide Univ. 
Albert Mounsux, Sec. Bureau of Agr. ; Editor Oar- 

denand Field; Agr. Ed. Observer. 
C. Q. QuRR, Sec. S. Australian Beekeepers' Associa- 
tion. 

Solution of Citrate of Sodium. 

Amkbioak Druggist. 

Dear Sir:— In your Mav number (p. 100), you gave a 
formula for sol. of citrate of sodium to contain 7% citrate of 
sodium, and to take the place of the salt in the National 
Formulary, under "Tinctura Ferri Citro-ChloridL" 

The proportions as given are incorrect, there bein^ not 
enough sodium bicarb, and a large excess of citric acid. 

The citrate of sodium intended is evidently the gpranular 
salt, NatC«H»OTHtO, and is not the crystallized citrate as 
given bv Remington, 2NatCtH»OT.llHsO, for a solution 
prepared to contain 7% of the salt of the last formula will 
not give the reaction required. 

By using the following, a solution can be made contain- 
ing 7% of tne citrate of sodium, NatCfH»OTHiO: 

Bicarb. Sodium, 90^ pure 2,896 gr. 

Citric Acid 8,847 gr. 

Water «oz. 

Dissolve the citric acid in the water, heated gradually. 
Then add soda gradually, and, when reaction has ceased, 
add sol. chlor. iron, and complete as per directions in Na- 
tional Formulary. Yours, Frank Edkl. 

lAiTSMwoara, Kan. 

Filing Fresoriptions. 

F. V. Enibst says, in the Western Drugqiet for May, 
that he has used the following method for fffing prescrip- 
tions, and found it satisfactory: Be^ning with the first 
100 prescriptions, pass a very strong piece oft wine through 
their upper ri^ht-hand comer, ana attach to it, on each 
side, a heavy piece of card-board a little larger than the 
prescriptions. Tie the two ends of the twine loosely 
against the prescriptions, leaving a few inches of the ends. 
On the outside of both cards write plainly the beginning 
and closing numbers, also the beginning and closing dates. 
Construct each succeeding hundred in the same way, and 
with the ends of the twine connect it with the preceding 
series. When a thousand have been so arranged, place 
them in a suitable box, recording on one end tne begin- 
ning and closing numbers and dates. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor^ but not for publication. 



No. 2,836.— SoBodont (W. W. A.). 

According to Schaedler, sozodont consists of the follow- 
ing in^edients: 1. The liquid: 6 parts of castile soap, 6 of 
glycerin, 80 of alcohol, 20 of water, flavored with a few 
drops of a mixture of oil of peppermint, cloves, cinnamon 
and star anise^ and slightly tinted with cochineal. 2. The 
powder: A mixture of powdered orris root, carbonate of 
calcium, and magnesia. 

No. 2,337.— Morrhuol (J. C. S.). 

Morrhuol is the name given to a sort of ** extract of cod- 
liver on,*' in which the reputed useful constituents, such 
as iodine, bromine, and phosphorus, are accumulated in 
greater proportion than in the original oil. It is prepared 
by treating brown cod-liver oil with alcohol of 70 per 
cent, and removing the alcohol from the separated al- 
coholic solution by distillation. The product is said to 
represent the original oil in the proportion of 1 to 30. 
Morrhuol is recommended in doses of 3 grains, put up in 
capsules. 

* 

No. 2,338.— Volumetrio Solutions (R. A. R.). 

Part of your query has been answered in our last issue, 
incidentally, while speaking of volumetric sulphuric acid 

(seep. 119) * '^" •"" ' • - -^ 

issue. 



A fuller reply will be furnished m our next 



No. 2,339.— Sulphurio Acid (R, A. R.). 

We are asked whether there are any other special works 
on sulphuric acid besides that by Luncfe, and whether 
there are any journals devoted to the subject. 

We can mention the following works in English: 1. 
Lomas, ''Manual of Alkali Trade," London, 1886 (ab. $7.50). 
2. Lock, '' Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Sul- 

Etc Acid," London, 1879 (ab. $7.50). There are several 
works on the subject in German 6uid in French, the 
of which our correspondents may learn by writing 
to B. Westermann & Co., or G. E. Stechert, of New York. 
There are no special journals devoted to the alkali and 
acid manufacture. But the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry gives account of everything new re- 
lating to these subjects, and is probably the best periodical, 
in English, to consult for those who are interested in the 
acid trade. 

No. 2,340.— "Bouquet »» and "Aroma" of Wines 
(K., Ithaca, N. Y.). 

'* Bouquet "and ''aroma," as applied to wines, are not 
synonymous, though they are closely related. It is rather 
difficult to give a concise and exnaustive definition of 
what a connoisseur understands imder bouquet. But as 
the property or character to be described by this term is 
quite definite, we will give as exact a definition as appears 
to us i>oe8ible. 

"Bouquet, "as used of wines, is the total impression 
produoea by a wine upon the sense of odor and taste. 
This impression is most vivid if the taste and odor of the 
wine are examined immediately on broaching a cask or 
opening a bottle, provided the sense of taste and smell 
ot the experimenter is in a healthy, normal condition. 
Bouquet is not an odor or taste pre-existing in the grape 
or the unfermented grape juice, but is developed during 
the process of fermentation and the subseouent ageing of 
the wine. If the original grape had a decided special 
odor or taste, such as the muscatelle. Concord, scupper- 
nong, etc., the wine will possess this odor or taste to a 
certain degree likewise, but this is then called "aroma," 
not "bouquet." What the substances are which impart 
"bouquet" to a wine is not known. Certainly they 
are present only in most minute quantity. While it is 
possible to deprive grapes of odorous and aromatic prin- 
ciples constituting more or less of their "aroma," by 
treating them with ether, it is impossible to extract from 
them any substances which go to make up the * ' bouquet. " 
These latter occur not only in the grapes, but also in other 
I>arts of the vine. The more refined the latter is by cul- 
tivation the finer will be the bouquet. A "Riesling 
bouquet," for instance, has been produced (by MuUer, of 
Thurgau) by allowing siigared water to undergo fermenta- 
tion upon leaves of a Riesling vine. There is as much 
variety and ** character" among "bouquets" of wines as 
there is among other classes of odors and tastes. To an 
uneducated tongue many wines taste practically alike, 
whUe a competent judge will readily select from such a 
series the best qualities, and wiU not seldom even be able 
to name the year in which the wine was grown. 

No. 2,341.— Prescription Difficulty (F. E. E. H.). 
This correspondent writes as follows: 



" How may the following prescription be best prepared: 

9 Acidi Salicylici 3 1 

SodilBoratis I 4 

Cocainad Hydrochloratis .gr. 2 

"M. Fiatpulvis. 

" I find that a reaction takes place, and that a mass is 
formed which on standing hardens again and can be pow- 
dered. I suppose the proi>er way would be to heat the 
borax until the water of crystfidlization is driven out. Or 
should I notify the physician who prescribed it, and find 
out if he intended to obtain the above result ? " 

First, regarding the reaction, we would say that this 
has long been known to take place between saucyUc acid 
and borax in the presence of water. In 1876, Dr. Bruno 
Hirsch announced that if 1 part each of these two m\>- 
stances is dissolved in 50 parts of water, the resulting 
solution has an intensely bitter and persistent taste. On 
evaporating this solution to dryness on the water-bath, a 
residue is left, which, excepting a small quantity devoid 
of bitter taste, is soluble in alcohol of spec. grav. 0.830. 
The addition of ether to this alcoholic solution separates at 
most only a few trifiing fiakes upon standing. On dis- 
tilling or evaporating off the alcohol and ether, a gum-like 
mass, soluble in alcohol and water, is left behind, and this 
has the before-mentioned bitter taste. 

On the other hand, a solution of 1 nart of salicylic acid 
and 2 parts of borax in water has only a feeble acid reac- 
tion, and, instead of being bitter, is very sweet at first, then 
momentarily salty, and lastly again sweet. On evaporat- 
ing this, the residue is only partly soluble in alcohol of 
spec. grav. 0.830, and this seems to be only borax. Addi- 
tion of ether separates here also at most slight fiakes, and 
upon evaporation the residue has the same oitter taste as 
in the case mentioned before, though after a while a faint 
trace of sweetness may be noticed. 

There is no doubt about there being a peculiar combina- 
tion formed between the acid and the borax, but its nature 
has not been cleared up. It does not appear to take place 
in absence of water or moisture. iDorax contains ten 
molecules of water of cryBtaUization. There is, therefore, 
enough water here to form a considerable quantity of the 
compound, and it is, no doubt, owing to this fact that the 
mass cakes. We find it, however, to cake much less than 
our correspondent did. It did not cake during the first 
hour or so, but next morning the mass was pretty firm, 
though it could be reduced to powder without difficulty. 

In our opinion, the prescriber bad no idea of this reaction, 
and would probably not have ordered the prescription had 
he known it. We think you ought to let him know. If 
you ccmnot do this, then you would be justified in drying 
the borax sufficiently (it is not necessary to dehydrate it 
completely) to avoid the caking. 

No. 2,342. -Bxalgine (I. J.). 

This substance, which has long been known imder an- 
other name, viz., methylacetanilide, has been experimented 
with, to some extent, in one of the hospitals of this city, 
and has been foimd to produce partial or entire insensi- 
bility to pain, such as that caused by various forms of 
neuralgia, etc., as had been reported. It has, however, 
not yet been available in sufficient quantity to make exten- 
sive experiments, though by the time this number of 
our journal appears there will be an ample supply on the 
market. 

Regarding the chemistry of methylacetanilide (first 
described by Hepp and Hofmann in 1874, Ber. d. Deuisch. 
Chem. 6^., Vol.10, 328, 599) the folio wing explanation will 
suffice: 

When an atom of hydrogen, in the benzol-ring C«H«, w 
replaced by amido^en NHs, the resulting product is ani- 
line: (J«H»NH,, whichj for this reason, is also called ami' 
ddbenzol. If we now imagine one of tbe hydrogens of the 
group NH, to be replaced by a monatomic rest of a fatty 
acid— that is, a fatty acid less one molecule of hydroxyl 
(OH)— we obtain an anilide. Acetic acid is CsHiOi, or 
— CiHiO.OH. When the groui) CHiO replaces one of the 
hydrog;ens in aniline, we obtain the acetanUide (known 
otherwise as antifebrin) : 

C,H.NH, -t- CH.O.OH = O.H.N H(C,H,0) + H,0 
aniline acetic acid acetanilide water. 

Similarly, if formic acid, CH,0,, or CHO.OH, were to 
enter into combination with aniline to form an anilide, we 
would obtain /ormant7icfe : 

C.H.NH, + CHO.OH = C.H.NH(CHO) + H,0 
aniline formic acid formanilide water. 

This substance, formanilide, by the way, has recently 
been found to possess most remarkable properties. In- 
jected into small animals in doses of about i grain, it pro- 
duct complete immobility, insensibility, and apparent 
death, from which the animal usually recovered after 
some time. 

In the same manner various other anilides are formed. 
It may be added that the above explanation of the forma- 
tion of anilides is not the one usually given. For certain 
reasons, which need not be given here, they are usually 
regarded as derived from acicL cunides, by the substitution 
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of C»Hi (phenyl) tOT one of the hydrogens of NH,. But 
the end the result ;would he the same. 

Now, there;is still one atom of hydrogen left in the series 
of anilides mentioned ahove. But this may also he re- 
placed hy a mpnatomic radical, such as uHt (methyl), 
C,H» (ethyl), etc., and thus we obtain compound anilides; 
for instance: 

0,H,n| ^^^Q= methyl-acetaniHde (or "exalgine'*). 
C.H,N I c* H*.0 =" ethyl-acetwiilde, 

QQQ = methyl-formanilide, etc., etc. 

Now, exalgtne is the first mentioned among the above 
three compounds. It is prepared by acting upon sodium- 
acetanilide with iodide of methyl. It appears in needles 
or long tablet-like crystals, is sparingly soluble in water, 
readily in hot water, also in dilute alcohol, or in water 
containing a little alcohol 

It has oeen erroneously called ''orthomethylacetani- 
lide," as if there were also a meta and a para variety ; but 
this is a mistake. The methyl group does not substitute 
one of the hydrogens of the benzol ring, but of the side 
ring, in which there is only one product possible, when 
the hydrogens are replaced by certain organic radicals. 

No. 2,343.-»-Boot Beer (J. C. L.). 

There is no end to the recipes and formulas for so-called 
root beer. Our correspondent says that he has perhaps 
all material and appliances necessary for it at hand. If 
this is the case, we do not see what good we can do by 
offering a formula which mav call for material different 
from that which he has. Nevertheless, at the risk of 
mentioning articles which he has not in stock, we will 
give him a formula furnished to us some time ago by one 
of our friends. We have not tried it ourselves, but are 
told that it furnishes a plea6€uit product : 

Parsley Root, fresh oz. 

Wintergreen 4 ** 

Sassafras 4 " 

Spicewood Bark 4 ** 

WildCherry 2 •• 

Prince's Pine. 2 *' 

Hemlock Bark 2 ** 

Jamaica Ginger 2 *' 

Capsicum 4 " 

Vanilla } •' 

Sugar, gran 4 " 

Syrup (" golden drips'*) 2 

Wi 



irater 
Yeast.. 



gall, 
q. s. 



.4oz. 



Triturate the vanilla, finely cut, with the granulated 
sugar gradually added, to as fine a powder as possible. 
Beduce the other solid ingredients to a coarse powder by 
bruising or cutting, pack it in a percolator having a stop- 
cock, and put the saccharated vanilla on top. Then cover 
the contents with boiling water, and cover the percolator. 
T^hen theUquid is cold, draw it off. AgainTpouron boiling 
water, allow to cool, draw it off, and contmue to do this 
until 4 gallons of liquid are obtained. To this add the 
syrup, put the mixture into a keg, add the yeast, and 
Skllow it to ferment. When it has ceased to ferment, draw 
it off clear and bottle it. 

No. 2,344.— Laws against Abortilkusients (G. V. D.). 

This correspondent asks whether there is not a law on 
the statute books of this State prohibiting druggists from 
selling certain proprietary articles supposed to be used as 
abortifaciente, such as : Capsules of Apiol (Joret et Ho- 
molle), Pennyroyal Pills, Dr. Oheesman's Female Pills, 
Hooper's Female Pills, Clark's Female Pills, etc., etc. 

So far as we know, there is no such law, either respect- 
ing druggists or any other persons. We presume that if 
any damage, accident, or death were caused b v such rem- 
edies, the person who has sold the latter could be readily 
prosecuted. The sale of such articles, even if called for — 
and they are by no means as efficacious as they are sup- 
posed to be~i8 in our judgment reprehensible, but m 
a far less degree than the bare-faced, impudent, and 
sometimes prurient advertisements of abortion quacks in 
the lay newspapers. The latter do much more harm than 
the former. 

No. 2,345.— Ink Eraser (** Drugs"). 

This inquirer wants to know if we can recommend him 
some compound which will '* erase ink," 

In reply we would say that it all depends on w^hat kind 
of ink IS to be erased, and from what kind of surface. 

Assuming, for present purposes, that it is an iron ink, 
we can recommend the following mode of procedure: 
Moisten the spot— on paper, linen, or other surface — with a 
little water, and pile upon it a pinch of a powdered mix- 
ture of equal x>arts of oxalic and citric acias. Allow this 
to remain for some time. The powder should be in suffi- 
cient quantity, so as not to completely dissolve, should be 
distinctly wet, and cover the spot as well as a little dis- 
tance beyond it. After 16 to 30 minutes the spot noay be 
carefully cleansed with water. In the case of paper, care 
must be taken not to tear or otherwise injure the paper. 



No. 2,346.— Creosote and Arsenious Aoid (^'Dentos"). 

Arsenious acid is insoluble in beechwood-tar creosote. 
We know of no agent which, added to the creosote, would 
enable the latter to hold the acid in solution. But if the 
creosote were dissolved in alcohol or in acetic acid, this 
liquid would then be able to dissolve a quantity of ar- 
senious acid proportionate to the added solvent. Of course, 
the better plan would be first to dissolve the acid to sat- 
uration (or in smaller amount, as majr be required) in the 
alcohol or acetic acid, and then to mix this with creosote 
short of producing a precipitate. At the best, only a smaU 
amount of arsenious acid could thus be brought into solu- 
tion. 

No. 2,347.— Manufaoture of C. P. Salts (J. A. H.). 

This subscriber asks us to name him some practical 
work on the manufacture of C. P. salts, such as are used 
in photography and medicine, with articles on the con- 
struction of apparatus, etc. 

So for as we know, tnere is no one work which will com 
pletely fill the bill. As medicinal chemicals are generally 
of a sufficient degree of purity to answer for purposes of 
photography, we would suggest that our correspondent 
consult the following works: 1. The United States and 
the National Dispensatories. 2. ''Bemington's Practice 
of Pharmacy." 3. Hager, **Ck)mmentar «ur Pharma- 
copoBia Gtormanica^" Berlin. 1883-84 (so far as the chemicals 
are officinal in the Gterm. Pharm.). 3. Flueckiger, ** Phar- 
maceutische Chemie," Berlin, 1888. 4. Schmidt, Dr. £., 
'' Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch d. Pharmaceut. Chemie," 2d ed. 
6. Roscoe& Schorlemmer, ''Treatise on Chemistry." 6. 
Stieren, Dr. E., *' Chemische Fabrik " (with illustrations), 
8vo, Miinchen, 1865, etc., etc. 

No. 2,348.— Aureoline (D.). 

Bobare's Aureoline is not used, in this coimtry. It is a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide, of about 6 volumes, and 
is used for rendenng hair blond. 

Correoted Tables of Specific Gravity and Strength of 
Water of Ammonia. 

The table of Carius, which has hitherto been considered 
the most reliable one, regarding the specific gravity and 
percentage ^trezigth of water of ammonia, has recently 
been revised by (i-. Lunge and T. Wiemick upon the basis 
of very careful experiments (ZeiUch, /. angew. Chem., 1889, 
181). As this table is frequently consulted, especially 
certain portions of it, we reproduce it here: 

The third column gives the figure which is to be added 
(+) to the spec. grav. when taken ahove 15* C, or to be 
deducted (— ) from it when taken below 150'' C, in order 
to reduce it to Uie normal specific gravity at 15* C. 
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Dr. Oskar Sohliokiim, well known as an authority in 
the various branches of. knowledge relating to pharmacy, 
died on April 4th, the eve of his fifty-first burthday, at 
Winningen (Gk)v. Dist. Coblentz), Germany. 

" See I The (3orncuring Hero Comes I " is the heading 
to a show-card displayed in the window of an English 
** chemist." 
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Impxiritiefl in Saooharin. 



Since the discovery and announcement of the sweet 
principle derived from benzol — viz., saccharin, or, to call 
it by its chemical name, orthosulphaminebenzaic acid— 
we have followed its development from step to step up 
and beyond the time when the article was turned out at a 
manufacturing sale, under the patent ^^nted to the dis- 
coverer, or at least to the one who claimed to be the dis- 
coverer, namely, Fahlberg, one of the former students in 
Prof. Ira Bemsen's laboratory at Baltimore. Up to the 
present we have labored under the impression that the 
saccharin put on the market was, practically speaking, a 
pure product. We have, however, been undeceived in 
this respect by the testimony given in the Inaugural 
Essay of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of Baltimore.* 

Dr. Dohme, having occasion to require considerable 
quantities of the true orthosulphobenzoic acid, decided 
to obtain this from the commercial saccharin (anhydro- 
orthosulphaminebenzoic acid, or, as Dr. Dohme prefers 
to call it. • * benzoic sulphinide *') . On carefully examining 
this he found it far from pure, containing only between 
30 and 40 per cent of the pure substance. An approxi- 
mate analysis of the commercial article showed it to con- 
tain: 

* '* Ortliosalphobeiizoic Add and Some of Its DeriTativw.'* Dinertation 
presented to tbe Board of UniTersitj Studies of the Johns Hopkins XJniTendtv 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by A. R. L. Dohme, of Baltimore. 1880. 
Baltimore, pp. 88. 



Benzoic sulphinide (the true noeet principle) 80-40 % 

Parasulphaminebenzoic acid 50-60 % 

Ortliotoluenesttl phamide, orthosulphamineben- 
zoic acid, acid potassium, and acid ammo- 
niam orthosulphobeiusoateB \(i% 

The benzoic sulphinide, which is the real valuable con- 
stituent, is separated from the other substances by dis- 
solving the crude saccharin in boiling water, in which it is 
entirely soluble. Upon cooling, the parasulphamine- 
benzoic acid crystaijizes out in small, brilliant pearly 
scales melting at !S80* C. The separation of the remain- 
ing substances from each other is quite difficult, as they 
are about equally soluble in water and alcohol. If it is 
desired to obtain the benzoic sulphinide, as such, the best 
way is either to recrystallize and mechanically separate 
the crystals of the latter substance, which are quite 
different from the accompanying crystals, or to extract 
with ether, in which only the benzoic sulphinide is soluble. 
Thus obtained, the latter crystallizes in li^ht yellow to 
colorless plates or fern-shaped crystals melting at ^^ to 
226- 0. 

From this statement it follows that the purity of '* sac- 
charin " may easily be tested bv treating it with ether, 
which dissolves the benzoic sulphinide-— the real bearer of 
the sweet taste which the product possesses. Anything 
insoluble in ether is to be regarded as foreign material, 
diluting the real valuable principle. 
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Mebok*s Index of Fine Chemicals and 
Drugs for the Materia Medicaand 
the Arts. Comprising a Summary 
of whatever Chemical Products are 
today Adjudged as being Useful in 
either Medicine or Technology. 
With average Values and Sjrno- 
nyms. A Guide for the Physician, 
Apothecary, Chemist, and Dealer. 
By E. Merck. 8vo, New York, 
1889. Price 11.00. 
The appearance of ** Merck's Index" 
marks a veritable era in chemical 
''price-lists." We have, for some 
time past, been aware that a work 
of the kind, such as lies before us. 
was in course of preparation, and 
we were particularlv aware that 
the greatest care would be bestowed 
upon the nomenclature^ so that a 
completelv new departure could be 
made in labelling cnemical products 
for trade in English-speaking coun- 
tries. That extraordinary pains have 
been taken to make this important 
feature as perfect as possible, an ex- 
amination of the contents of tne book 
will easily reveal. The English nomen- 
clature and orthography followed for 
the designations of chemical com- 
pounds sure, in the main, those adopted 
Dy the Chemical Society of England 
and by most of the modem text-books 
and treatises of chemistry, both in 
England and the U. S. 

A most valuable feature of the work 
are the numerous synonyms by which 
the various products are known, and 
the ease with which any name can be 
found, since even synonyms are enter- 
ed as leading words in their proper 
alphabetical places. 

''Merck's, Index," containing the 
names and synonyms, often with ex- 
planatoiy notes, of some five thousand 
chemicaland allied products is undoutt- 
edly a most useful book of reference 
for the pharmacist, the physician, the 
chemist and the teacher of materia med- 
ica. May the example thus set be soon 
imitated by our prominent wholesale 
drug houses, which would soon reap 
their reward from an undertaking of 
this kind. 

A Postal Dictiokabt. Being an Al- 
phabetical Handbook of Postal 
Kates, Laws, and Regulations for 
All who Use the Mails. Compiled 
from OflBcial Sources by Edward 
St. John. New York: The Evening 
Post, 208 Broadway, 1889. Pp. 94. 
15c. 
This is an extremely useful manual 
for everybody, its contents covering 
nearly every subject relating to postal 



rates and regulations, and having, be- 
sides an alphabetical arrangement, an 
index which facilitates reference. 

Handbook of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy, and Therapbutios, Com- 

giled for Students Preparing for 
ixamination. By Cuthbert Bow- 
BN, M.D., B.A., Editor of ** Notes on 
Practice." Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: F. A. Davis, Publisher, 1888. 
Pp. 866, sm. 8vo. 
Ab its title indicates, this is intended 
as a reminder of leading facts; but it 
also contains numerous formulas such 
as deliffht the heart of the average 
medical student, and may save him 
much laborious copying from black- 
boards. 

The Pbtohio Life of Mioro-Oroan- 
ISMS: A Study in Experimental 
Psychologv. By Alfred Binet. 
Translated from the French by 
Thomas MoCormaok. With a Pro- 
face by the Author written especial- 
ly tor the American Edition. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1889. Pp. 120, 8vo. 75c. 
An argument to prove that the lowest 
forms of animal life manifest psycho- 
lo^cal phenomena is about as mter- 
esting and practical as the paper must 
have been which was read before Mr. 
Pickwick's society on tittlebats. 

International Pocket Medical For- 
mulary, with an Appendix. By 
C. Sumner WrrHERsmrE, M.S., 
M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis, 
1888. Pp. 269, 12mo. Leather with 
flap. Leather-indexed. $2.00. 
This contains, besides a most elaborate 
appendix, 1,658 prescriptions classified 
under alphabetically arranged names 
of all the diseases from Abortion to 
Yellow Fever, It can be carried in a 
moderately large pocket and is a sine 
qua non for the ** busy practitioner." 

A Guide to Therapeutics and Ma- 
teria Medica. By Robert Farqu- 
HARSON, M.P., M.D., etc. Fourth 
American from the Fourth Eng- 
lish Edition. Enlarged so as to In- 
clude all Preparations Officinal in the 
U. S. PharmacopoBia. By Frank 
Woodbury. A.M., M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Lea Bros. &;Co., 1889. Pp. 598, 
8vo. 
This is already well known as one of 
the most admirable of the handbooks 
intended for the use of medical stu- 
dents. The arrangement of the text 
and choice of type facilitate easy 
reference, and, while its matter is well 
condensed, it does not too closely ap- 
proach to the character of a mere cram- 
book. 



New Commercial Plants and Drugs. 
No. 11. By Thomas Christy, F.L.8., 
etc. .London: Christy & Co., 25 Lime 
street, E. C, 1889. Pp. 88, 8vo. 2/6. 
This issue of this ever- welcome serial 
contains articles relating to Veronica 
nigritiana, Boerhaavia diffusa, Piche, 
Jambul, BaUota, Lycopodium tinc- 
ture, Manaca, Salix nigra, Haya poi- 
son, Eucalyptus Honey, Soseioaol, 
Mudar Bark, etc. 

Priced and Illustrated Cataloquk 
of Chemical Apparatus, Assayers' 
Materials, and Gheneral Laboratory 
Supplies, made, imported, and sold, 
wholesale and retail, by James W. 
Queen & Co., of Philadelphia. Pp. 
364, 8vo. 
This is one of the most complete and 
beautiful publications of its kind of 
which we are aware. It contains illus- 
trations and brief descriptions of 
many recent forms of apparatus and 
should be in the library of every labora- 
tory. 

CoLLBQE BoTANT, including Orga- 
nography, Vegetable Histology, 
Vegetable Physiology, and Vege- 
table Toxotomy, with a Brief Ac- 
count of the Succession of Plants in 
Otologic Time, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms; being a Revised 
and Enlarged Edition of the '* Ele- 
ments of Botany," with nearly 600 
Illustrations, largely from Drawings 
by the Author. By EIdson S. Bas- 
TiN, A.M., F.R.M.S., Professor of 
Botany, Materia Medica, and Micro- 
scopy m the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy. Chicago: G. P. Ehigelhard 
& Co., 1889. Pp. 461, 8vo. 
This work being especially intended 
for pharmaceutical and medical stu- 
dents, it will be found that the practi- 
cal exercises following each chapter 
are of particuJar value. The wbole 
work shows great care in its prepara- 
tion, the illustrations being numerous, 
the language simple, the type and 
paper excellent, the binding substan- 
tial and handsome. 

We have but one suggestion to offer, 
and that is the provision, in future edi- 
tions, of a scheme of study arranged 
according to seasons, li, as the author 
states, tne study of botany is the 
study of plants and not the study of 
books, the scheme of study should be 
so arranged that, commencing with 
the early days of 8pring,a student may 
be able to study plants as they exist in 
nature, and not have autumn fruits, 
vernal germination, and summer in- 
florescence all jumbled together to 
illustrate some arbitrary system of 
classification. 
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DBUCMTOIIE ABCHITECTUBE AND DECOBATION. 

RU0GIST8 are gradually learning the value of simplicity and compactness in the 
architectural arrangement and decoration of their stores. There is one new store 
in the city of New York which presents aheautiful effect of interior architecture hased 
upon the fundamental idea of necessity and of adaptahility of given conditions to desired 
eti^H. The huilding was originally a corner dwelung-house, and the previous occupant 
of the drugstore was a picture deieder, who, of course, required a street frontage with 
plenty of light. The druggist needed more space, and the basement on the side street 
not beiijg available, on accoimt of its occupancy by other places of business, he took 
tlie parlor floor of the house and connected it with the ground floor of the store by a 
haiiasome oaken stair, curving outward. From the street the effect is solid, rich, 
simple, and at the same time picturesque, suggesting baronial halls and ancient man- 
ors. ThiB staircase is about six feet wide, and terminates on either side in handsomely 
carved newel posts, on top of which stand brass ^as fixtures designed in wrought and 
polii^hed spheres, and twisted rods with fluted glass shades. On the ton of the stair- 
cage, a tall colored jar rises on either side. The whole arrangement ot tnis staircase is 
very artistic. The wall flttings of the retail department are throughout in 
oak, handsomely carved in small oak leaf and acorn patterns. A decorative 
idea worthy of attention is found in the use of slender, fluted Ionic columns 
wherever the;jr €u*e needed to separate the compartments of the casings, 
and also on either side of the elaborately carved mirror frame at the rigBt, 
entering from the street. In the store previously occupied by the druggist, 
iron Ionic columns formed part of the scheme of architectural decoration, 
and, in moving into a new store, he has preserved the memory of the old 
by basing his scheme of decoration on the Ionic columns. The wall cup- 
board, on the left side as one enters, is half-covered with mirrors which, m 
their handsome oak setting, produce an admirable effect. The man^ oak 
drawers have small oxidizea silver handles wrought in tasteful designs. 
They are numbered instead of being labelled. The cashier's desk is a very 
effective piece of furniture, simple, compact, and in excellent taste. It is in 
oak« with relief carvings. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this well-designed article of furniture is 
the effect of a tall, slender railing, so that the ciu^bier 
sits, as it were, in a fenced-in pen. The artistic rea- 
soa for this striking arrangement of Hoes 
found in the chairs, which are of <mk, de^ 
signed in old Colonial fashion ; that is to 
say, they are of the old-fashioned Aineri- 
C€tn kitchen chair order, with spreading 
backs composed of tall, slender rodtfi. At 
the left on entering, in the angle 
formed by the junction of the 
front and side windows, stands 
an oaken sponge case, adorned 
with a judicious amount of carv- 
ing, and, with the masses of yel- 
low sponges seen through the 
glass sides, it presents a nice 
effect of color and form. The 
counters and the pavement are 
in white marble. What archi- 
tectural frontage is needed at 
this store is of black, composite 
columns with Corinthian pilas- 
ters picked out in gold. 

The dispensing department, on 
the second floor, reached by the 
staircase, is large and conven- 
iently arranged, with the pre- 
scription counter extenaing 
across the head of the staircase a 
few feet back, and the manufac- 
turing coimter running parallel 
with it. The laboratory is in the 
cellar basement, four feet of 
space having been gained by 
raising the floor of the store. 

A good use is made of decorative iron work in 
a large New York drugstore which has; three de- 
partments—a retail, a wholesale, and one for 
chemicals and chemical apparatus. The depart- 
ments are united at the front of the ^U}re by 
oaken gates. The retail department m fitted up 
in oak, with four showcases, also in oak, extending across 
the store. The gas fixtures, to which are fittache<l elec- 
tric lights, are m pale bronze and oxidiKtHl s^ilver. The 
wholesale department is given up ulmost entirely tc» an 
enormous desk at which clerks arr^ neated. The distin- 
guishing feature of the decoration of this store in the elah- 
orate and striking wrought iron cage in which the cjushier 
sits. The use of iron for decorative purpi^sos is bet^omin^^ 
more and more frequent in America, and very credit^ible 
work in this material is now in the market. It is rather 
too heavy in its effect for small interiors, but for large establishments and for the decoration of exteriors, and for store 
fronts generally, it may be used to advantage. Combined with natural woods and treated in delicate forms, it lends 
itself admirably to decorative purposes. The interiors of the new New. York drugstores are. as a whole, very much 
better, artisticcdly, than the exteriors are architecturally. The reason is, doubtless, that the fittings show the influence 
of the modern art movement, while the exteriors, representing a greater sum of money in the form of outlay, have not 
yet come under the jurisdiction of those architects wno work according to progressive American methods. 

CTo ]be continued.) 
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Color B.eaotion8 of Certain £thereal Oils. 

CHI of peppemiint, mixed with alcohol and a little pow- 
dered sugar, assumes a bluish-green color when heated 
with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. Menthol 
which is contained in this oil does not give the reaction. 
Phloroglucinol is a very delicate reagent for those ethereal 
oils which contain eugenol. ThuB oil of clove, which con- 
sists of eugenol and a ses<^uiterpene, CiftH«4, gives a bright 
red color when treated with alcoholic phloroglucinol and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. Resorcinol employed in 
the same manner causes a red-violet coloration, and pyro- 
gallol a violet one. Oil of cinnamon (cassia oil) treated as 
above with phloroglucinol gives a deep red color, and 
with resorcinol a cinnabar r^. Oil of pimento is colored 
pink by phloroglucinol and dirty violet by resorcinol in 
alcoholic solutions and with addition of hydrochloric acid. 
The three last-named ethereal oils, when mixed with al- 
coholic aniline sulphate and dilute hydrochloric acid, 
assume a yellow color, especiiiUy on boiliog. It is prob- 
able that this reaction is due to eugenol contained in 
these oils.— A. Ihl. Abstract from Chem. 
Zeit, 13, 264, in J, S. Chem. Ind. 

Note by Ed, Am, i>n*3£;, —The chemicals 
mentioned in this note, ending in ol, are 
thus named by some chemioiU writerw, in 
order to show that they belong to one 
class of bodies. Other vviRe the t^ubBtiinc^s 
are known as **phloroglu*.'irj,'* 
'*resorcin," and **py"nignUic 
acid." 1 

Method of Separating Arsenic 
from Antimony. 

O. KoEHLSR communioatBB 
in the Arch, d, 
' Ptorm. (May, 1889, 
406) a method of 
quantitatively se- 
parating arsenic 
from antimony, 
which is based 
upon, but is an im- 
provement of, one 
mentioned by 
Rose. The latter 
directed that both 
elements be preci- 
pitated as sul- 
phides, and that 
the latter be treat- 
ed with concen- 
t rated hydro- 
chloric acid at a 
gentle heat, 
whereby antimony 
sulphide is dis- 
solved, while sul- 
phide of arsenic is 
not. It has, how- 
ever, been shown 
that a little of the 
arsenical sulphide 
is always dis- 
solved under those 
circumstances. 
The question now 
arose whether it 
was not possible 
to effect the sepa- 
ration in this man- 
ner that hydrosul- 
phuric acid, when 
passed into a hot 
concentrated hy- 
drochloric s o I u- 
tion of the two 
metals, would pre- 
cipitate all the sulphide of arsenic before throwing down 
the antimony sulpnide. In other words, the author'S ob- 
ject was to ascertain whether hydrosulpniiric acid would 
completely precipitate arsenious acid as As«S», in presence 
of antimony compounds, from a hot concentrated hydro- 
chloric solution. 

It was ascertained by special experiments that for 
everv one part of antimony trichloricfe (supposing this to 
be the antimony compound present) at least two parts of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid must be added. If less 
acid or any water is added, some antimony sulphide would 
subsequently be precipitated. In an experimental solu- 
tion used by the author there were contained : 

20 Co. of solution of antimony trichloride, .sp. gr. 1.330 

45 " ** hydrochloric acid •* ** 1.124 

5 *< << a solution of 1 Gm. of arsenious acid in 1 liter 
of water. 

This mixture was heated to near boiling and a current 
of hydrosulphuric acid passed through it until the gas 
was in excess even after shaking the mixture. The sep- 
arated arsenic sulphide was now collected on a filter mois- 
tened with hydrochloric acid (to prevent separation of 
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antimony sulphide), and the precipitate washed with a 
mixture of hydrochloric acid (one part) and water (three 
parts) until a drop of the wash- water, when dropped into 
a solution of hydrosulphuric acid, no longer cauiBed a red 
tint, showing that all traces of antimony chloride had 
been washed out of the filter. 

The filter, together with the arsenic sulphide, was now 
put into a beaker and treated with bromine water, so as to 
completely reach every part of the precipitate. After 
macerating some time, all the arsenic was converted into 
arsenic acid. The whole was now filtered, the filter and 
contents thoroughly washed with ammonia, and finally 
enough ammonia aaded until the liquid became colorless. 

Next an excess of 
magnesium mix- 
ture (such as is 
used for precipi- 
t a t i ng phos- 
phates, etc.) was 
added, and the 
mixture, after be- 
i n g stirred, set 
aside for 24 hours. 
During this time 
all the arsenic 
acid separated in 
form of ammo- 
n i o - magnesium 
arsenate. This 
was collected up- 
on a filter— pre- 
viously washed, 
dried at 108** C, 
and tared — and 
washed with di- 
lute ammonia un- 
til a portion of the 
wash- water acidu- 
lated with nitric 
acid ceased to give 
a turbidity with 
nitrate of silver. 
Fin ally it was 
dried in a hot-air 
bath at lOSMOi* 
C. to constant 
weight. In this 
condition the pre- 
cipitate has the 
c o m p ositioD 
2(NH«MgAs04). 
H,0. 

The analvtical 
data quoted by the 
author show that 
the method is 
quite satisfactory. 

Historioal Note 
on Antimony. 

As a supple- 
ment to the inter 
esting paper b; 
Plx)f. James 
Babcock in our 
last November 
nuro ber (pa^ 202 : 
*' ffistoriciU Notes 
on Antimony and 
its Principal Oom- 
binations ''), and 
to the notes ap- 
pended to it bj 
the editors of this 
journal, we desire 
to announce 
that metallic 
antimony has indeed been known to the ancients, at least 
in Eastern countries. Recent discoveries in the trans- 
Caucasian and Babylonic-Assyrian regions have shown 
that the metal has iJeen used, m very olden times, for the 
manufacture of vessels, ornaments, and other objects. 
An old vessel exhumed at Tello (southern Babylonia) is 
reported to consist entirely of antimony. Virchow be- 
lieves that the supposed tin objects formerly found there 
are also antimony, since tin ore does not occur in the 
Caucasus, so far as known. 
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New Test for Thymol. 

To a solution containing thymol, some drops of potas- 
sium hydrate solution are added, and so much iodized 
f>ota68ium iodide solution that the solution becomes yel- . 
ow, thus containing only a littJe free iodine. A beautiful 
red color is obtained on gently warming ; this gradually 
becomes more intense, but disappears after a time or on 
warming more strongly. The test detects about 1 : 20r 
000 of thymol in water. Other phenols examined did 
not give this coloration.— L. v. Itatie in Arch, d, Phctrtn,! 
J. Chem, Soc. 
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A SIMPLE HOT-AIB BATH. 

MB. T. O'CJonorSloane, Ph.D., who has suKgeeted many 
ingenious devices for adapting simple articles to 
laboratory use in such a manner as to dispense with the 
need for more elaborate and expensive appliances, de- 
scribes in the Scientific American of June Ist a very 
efficient hot-air bath for laboratory use, in which an ordi- 
nary flower-pot is the essential feature. An inverted 
flower-pot is placed on a tin pan or sand-bath, and this, in 
turn, IS supported by a tripod or retort stand over a 
Bunsen burner (or kerosene stove). The usual aperture 
in the bottom of the pot serves for the insertion or a per- 
forated cork through which a thermometer is passed. As 
the sand-bath directly over the burner becomes very hot, 
it is advisable to invert a second smaller pan withm the 
first, as shown in Fig. 2, to prevent too direct a radiation 
of heat from the hot metal. Upon the latter the little 
stand or bent triangle, supporting the crucible or watch- 
glass containing the suostance to be heated, may be 
placed. The bulD of the thermometer should be near the 
substance to be dried, to insure a correct indication of 
temperature. To place a vessel in the chamber or remove 
it, the pot must be lifted from the sand-bath. The porous 
nature of the pot not only provides for some ventilation, 
but also serves to absorb the vapors ^ven off during the 
process. To adapt the not for use with drying tubes or 
retorts, its walls can easily be perforated to admit of such 
arrangements as are shown in other figures. It con- 
duces greatly to the maintenance of an even temperature 
to use the second inverted bath. 
A hint may also be taken from 
the former custom of employ- 
ing a heavy drying plate. If 
for the light metol pans a plate 
i inch or more in thickness be 
substituted, the temperature 
will not be subject to as rapid 
variations. The tray furnished 
with the next largest size of 
fiower-pot may be used instead 
of the sand-bath, and gives an 
absolutely non-corrodible con- 
struction. While the bath is in 
use for drying substances in 
its interior, its top, which has 
a rather low heat, affords an 
excellent place for drying pre- 
cipitates wrapped in their fil- 
tering paper. It is generally 
just not enough to dry them 
with reasonable quickness with- 
out danger of spiurting, and It 
also acts, by its capillarity, to 
absorb the water directly. 

Detection of Mercury. 

The test employed is the con- 
verse of Nessler's ammonia 
test. If a merciuric chloride so- 
lution is treated with potas- 
sium iodide until the solution 
again becomes clear, then with 

sodium hydroxide, and finally sioane^s Hot-Air Bath 

with a few drops of ammo- 
nium chloride solution, a yellow or brown turbidity arises 
according to the amount of mercury present. The limit 
of the test for mercuric chloride is about 1: 31,000, 
whilst the stannous chloride test has a limit of about 
1: 40,000 to 60,000. The former test may, however, on ac- 
count of its characteristic color, very well supplement the 
latter. The test can be applied to blood, urine, and other 
organic substances after oxidizing with hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chlorate.—J. Klein, in Arch, d, Pharm, 
and J. Chem. Soc. 

Deteotion of Cotton-Seed Oil in Olive Oil. 

E. HiBSOHSOHN and J. Biel recommend the following 
method in the Pharm, Zeitach, f. Ruaal, (27, 723) : 3 to 5 
C.c. of the oil to be tested are placed in a test tube with 6 to 
10 drops of a solution of IQm. of crystallized gold chloride 
in 200 C.c. of chloroform ; the tube is placed in boiling wa- 
ter and heated for 20 minutes ; no red coloration should 
appear. Experiments made with the following oils 
showed that they were indifferent to gold chloride under 
the above conditions : earth-nut, nempseed, linseed, 
poppy-seed, almond-kernel, mustard-seed, sesame and 
sunflower-seed, and wine lees. Cotton-seed oil alone was 
found to take a coloration, rose red at first, passing to 
cbernr red. On the other hand, cotton-seed oil is not de- 
tected equally well when mixed with other oils ; the test 
does not succeed at all in drying oils ; it succeeds very 
well in earth-nut, sesame-seed, almond-kernel oils, etc., 
and best of all in olive oil, even 1 per cent showing a 
raspberry-red color in 20 minutes. 

According to J. Biel {Pharm. Zeit), 6 per cent of cot- 
ton-seed oil m lard can be detected with certainty by gold 
chloride.— J. Chem. Soc. 



On Bitterwaters.*^ 




BY BNNO SANDBB, PH.D. 

On a cold day last winter, I observed in my laboratory a 
considerable deposit in a bottle containing a ten-per-cent 
solution of sodium sulphate, while a bottle of **Rubinat 
Condal " next to it had retained its limpidity, although, 
according to the analysis on its label, it contams 9.323 per 
cent sodium sulphate and so much of other salts as to in- 
crease its solid ingredients to a fraction over ten per cent. 
Thinking that an accidental disturbance to the sodium 
sulphate bottle might have caused the deposition of the 
crystals, I tried to produce the same effect in the Rubinat 
by shaking it, but could not chemge its appearance in the 
slightest degree. After the determination of its specific 
gravity (which amounted to but 1.038, and indicated a 
solution of anhydrous sodium sulphate of only 4.3 per 
cent), I came to the conclusion that this and other waliers 
might need an examination, which was given, and I now 
offer the result of my investigation of some bitterwaters in 
this paper. 

The name ** bitter water " has been adopted from the 
German, and is given to those strongly purgative waters 
which are impregnated with a large quantity of solid in- 
gredients, composed, more especially, of alkaline and 
earthy sulphates. The latter are accompanied occasionally 
by alkaline chlorides, but seldom by carbonic salts and 
free carbon dioxide. The presence of hydrogen sulphide 
is generally caused by a reduction of their sulphuric salts 
in contact with organic matter, which latter is either an 

original part of the composition 
of the water, or an accidental 
addition to the contents of the 
bottle caused by careless deem- 
ing. The coexistence of cal- 
cium and magnesium sulphate 
in these waters led Mitscherlich 
to attribute their presence to a 
double decomposition of cal- 
cium sulphate and magnesium 
carbonate, while others explain 
it by the action of decomposing 
pyrites upon talcose slates or 
other silicates containing mag- 
nesium. Thus have been formed 
in various places layers of 
salty crystalline masses, and 
not long ago I received from 
the northern part of Arkansas 
an amorphous mass of salty 
appearance and bitter taste, 
which, after being dissolved in 
hot water and filtered, yielded 
from the first crystcdlization a 
considerable quantity of pure 
magnesium sulphate. It was 
accompanied by gypsum, iron, 
and silica, and no doubt strong 
bitterwater could have been 
obtained there if it had been 
dug for. 

Bitterwaters also frequently 
occur in beds of marl which 
have been formed by the de- 
composition of rocks contain- 
ing the elements necessary for 
the production of these waters, through the agency of 
atmospheric precipitations, which, penetrating into the 
soil, aosorb its soluble substances. Such waters are con- 
sequently dependent upon atmospheric influences, and 
demonstrate it by the inconstancy of both their ingre- 
dients and their temperature. To this special class belong 
those waters procured from wells sunk into the ground, 
as, for instance, those near Buda-Pesth and in the north- 
ern part of Bohemia. 

Bitterwaters are limpid and devoid of color, the latter 
rarely reaching a pale amber. Their salty, bitter taste 
sticks to the tongue, and makes them very disagreeable 
and nauseous to the taste — qualities intensified by the 
absence of carbon dioxide. 

There are many bitter springs and wells mentioned in 
the * ' Mineral Springs of the United States " (Bulletin of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, by A. C. Peale, M.D.), but the 
composition, especially of those containing a minimum of 
from 50 to 100 grains of sulphate salts, is known of but a 
comparatively small number. They are distributed all over 
the country, but the fame of few has i^eached beyond their 
own neighborhoods, and, as far as my knowledge goes, 
none are used commercially like those European purga- 
tive waters so highly recommended by our secular and 
professional press. 

The '*Rubmat Condal," a Spanish purgative water, re- 
ferred to in the outset of this paper, claims 100.56 parts of 
solid ingredients in 1,000 parts of water, almost all of which 
are sulphates, and with this array of figures proclaims 
that ** this water is superior to any other water of the same 
kind in Spain or Europe." 



* Paper read, at the annual me^tUif of the Am. Phann. Assoc, at Sao Frim- 
Cisco. 
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It bas lon^ \)eeB the universal custom among chemists 
to calculate m their anhydrous state the solid ingredients 
or saline contents of any substance of which an analysis is 
made, and, when for any reason this rule is violated and 
the crystalline form of a salt is reported, to mention the 
exact combination of the salt and water which go to make 
up the crystals so reported— a proceeding rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that some salts combine with varying 
equivalents of water, according to their different forms of 
crystallization. It must, therefore, be surmised that Dr. 
Canudas, of Salada, knew of this established custom when 
he rendered his report of the analysis of Rubinat Condal, 
and that every pnysician, pharmacist, and chemist— in 
short, everybody who is acquainted with the rules of 
chemical analysis— has presumed that the sodium sulphate 
and magnesium sulphate, both ingredients of the Rubinat 
Condal, were calculated in the analysis as anhydrous 
salts. 

As mentioned before, the specific gravity of Rubinat 
Condal is 1.038, but, as its analysis claims over ten per 
cent of solid contents (of which 9. 64 consists of magnesium 
and sodium sulphates), its specific gravity ought to ap- 
proximate that of a ten-per-cent solution of anhydrous 
sodium sulphate, or 1.092 (Storer^s *' Dictionary of Solubil- 
ities," p. 627). A specific gravity of 1.038 corresponds to a 
solution containing 4.3 i)er cent of sodium sulphate, and 
to 9.75 per cent of Glauber's scdt (ibid.), and the evapora- 
tion of 100 cubic centimeters of Rubinat, which were taken 
from a bottle at a temperature of 60** F., yielded a residue 
of 4.531 Gm. of solid ingredients, which corresponds 
almost precisely with the formula of the analysis, provided 
the water of crystallization be deducted from the figures 
expressing the quantities of the sulphate of sodium, ma^* 
nesium, and calcium. The determination of the sulphuric 
acid confirmed this statement. Whether this water comes 
from a spring or a well, or is simply a filtered and bottled 
solution of a crude Glauber^s salt, I have not been able to 
ascertain. 

The *' Natural Bitterwater of Priedrichshall " is ob- 
tained from a spring in Germany which was known and 
used for manufacturing common scdt as early as the 
twelfth century, and for Epsom and Glauber's salts since 
the last century. It occurs in a bed of marl formed 
with sandstone, gypsum, and dolomite belonging to the 
Keuper system. In former years, a bitterwater was 
bottled at the spring which was produced by mixing the 
water from the old, weaker spring with that of a new and 
stronger artesian well, in such proportion as to Kive it a 
specific gravity of 1.022, and it was introduced by Dr. 
BieLrtenstein in 1842. The analysis of Justus von Liebig, 
in 1847, by whom it was strongly recommended, increcuaed 
its popularity, although it haa to shaxe it with the Kis- 
singen Bitterwater, the production of which in almost 
identical proportions was also recommended by Liebi^. 
They both contain 25.294 parts of solid ingredients m 
1,000 parts of water ( Dr. O. Dirufsen, in Balneotherapies 
1876, pp. 144-146). 

A stronger water than this must have been bottled pre- 
vious to 1885, for the analysis of a sample taken from J. F. 
Heyl & Co. in Berlin at that time showed 35.938 parts, while 
the water claimed to be taken from the artesian well per- 
sonally by Prof. Dr^ Oscar Liebreich in 1885 is the 
strongest and contains 61.396 parts of solids in 1,000 parts 
of water ( Zeitschrift fur Muieraluxtseer-Fabrikatian, Jan- 
uary, 1886, p. 249). Since that time this strength has been 
kept up. I have obtained a similar sum total from my 
evaporations with a specific gravity of 1.042. 

Tne marl beds of northern Bohemia consist of decom- 
posed basalt and limestone, gypsum, and carbonate of 
lime. Near the viUages of PiUIna, Saidschutz, and Seid- 
litz, some forty or fifty wells have been sunk into the 
marl. They have a depth of about ten feet, and serve as 
receptacles for the atmospheric water which filters through 
the strata and in so doing take up the whole soluble con- 
stituents. For this reason there is a variation in the 
results of analyses of these waters which have been made 
at different times. Pullna contains 32.72, Saidschutz but 
23.21, and Seidlitz only 16.4 parts of solids in 1,000 parts 
of water. The latter spring is noteworthy from having 
given its name to the well-known and popular seidlitz 
powders, although they do not contain any of its ingredi- 
ents. The use of these waters has become limitecT and 
their importation has almost entirely ceased. 

Where the bitterwaters of Buda-Pesth, the various 
Hunyadis, Stephans, Victorias, Rakoczys, and some 
thirty more, are competing now in a hot struggle for 
ultimate superiority, there was but a large pond forty 
years ago, on the banks of which crystals of sodium sul- 
phate were frequently found. The plateau on which this 
pond existed was dramed within the next ten years and 
the Eelenfold cultivated with great success. WeUs then 
became a necessitv, and on digging the first, in 1863, a 
water of salty and bitter taste was obtained, which on 
trial promptly manifested its superior medicinal proper- 
ties. More wells were soon in order, and all that have 
been dug have produced waters of similar medicinal 
value. Although the strength and quantity of these 
waters depend upon conditions similar to those exnlained 
above, it seems that they are not subiect to irregularities 
in the amount of their solid ingredients as are other 
waters of the same class— a fact perhaps principally due 



to the imperviousness of the underlying strata. Theae 
wells have a depth of from fifteen to twenty feet, and 
yield more or less water according to the season. That 
their constancy, especially that of the Hunyadi JanoB, 
was maintained for a long time, was shown by the simi- 
larity of four cmalyses, made by as many different 
chemists, during the period from 1863 to 1870. Their tem- 
perature, however, was not so uniform, and, according 
to the season, ranged from 45" F. in March to 56' F. in 
September ( Valentmer, Balneotherapies 1876, p. 148). 

This constancy of the solids has not been so well main- 
tained during later years. While Liebig^s analysis in 1870 
gave the sum total of solid ingredients as 35.055, R W. 
Bunsen found an increase of about 10 per cent in 1876, or 
38.626 parts in 1,000. Whether this increase was due to 
natural causes or to certain manipulations of the propri- 
etor, Mr. A. Saxlehner, may be a difficult question to 
decide, but it cannot be denied that he was accused in 1877 
by some former employees of having tami>ered with the 
different wells, mixed their outputs, and attached to the 
bottles, which had been filled indiscriminately from this 
mixture, the label bearing the analysis of J. v. liebig for 
well No. 3. There are strict laws in Austria against such 
proceedings, which are rigidly enforced. Information in 
the form of affidavits to the foregoing effect reached the 
authorities, and the analysis of J. v. Liebig, which used 
to grace the bottles with its bright scarlet letters, has 
since disappeared from the labels of Andreas Saxlehner's 
Hunyadi Janos mineral water. Meanwhile its solid con- 
tents seem to be still increasing ; at least the last botUe 
that I examined contained water with 42.59 parts of solids 
in 1,000, and had a specific gravity of 1.033. 

The use of bitterwaters by persons who lead a sedentary 
life, and do not care to §ive up the pleasures of the table, 
has become almost universal ; but the taste of these 
waters is abominable and nauseating. However, ProL Dr. 
R. Fresenius, the eminent chemist, m his opinion on Hun- 
yadi Janos, has given a valuable hint in this direction. 
He says: *' Although its contents, of free and half- 
combined carbon dioxide, as in all bitterwaters, are not 
large in themselves, they are not insignificant, and no 
doubt have a beneficial influence upon its taste." 

Every one who has ever taken Hunyadi Janos knows 
that its taste is still far from pleasant, but the thought 
suggests itself that, if a small amount of carbon dioxide 
be of such benefit, how much more influential in this 
respect would a thorough c€urbonization be? There are very 
few pharmacists who have not had some disagreeable ex- 
X>erience in the handling of imported bitterwaters on ac- 
count of deposits and rank odor— a fact which had induced 
some sagacious dealers to ask permission to draw the cork 
before aelivering the bottle. All such inconveniences 
could be easily avoided by the recommendation and sale 
of carbonated artificial bitterwaters, which, by their 
correctness, freshness, and comparatively fair taste, would 
quickly supersede the nauseating imported stuff. 

And it should be borne in mind that carbon dioxide is 
acknowledged to be an active tonic for digestive organs, 
and that bitterwaters impregnated with it win tonify and 
strengthen the intestines, while without its aid their 
prolonged use will weaken and prostrate them. 

Thiooamf, or Sulphurised Camphor. 

Dr. Emerson Reynolds has published an extremely 
laudatory notice of a new disinfectant named ' ' thiocamf ,^' 
the basis of which is said to be a liquid that is formed 
when sulphur dioxide is brought into contact with cam- 
phor (Chem, News, June 22d, p. 291). It appears that 
although sulphurous acid gas alone requires a pressure of 
at least two atmospheres for its liquefaction, contact with 
camphor effects the liquefaction at once without any pres- 
sure. Some little mystery is preserved about other bac- 
tericides that are introduced, but, as the preparation is to 
become the subject of a patent, this is perhaps explicable. 
The principal feature, however, seems to be that whereas 
the liquid can be kept in bottles without pressure at an 
average temperature, the mere exposure of it in a thin 
layer to the air determines the steady evolution of rela- 
tively enormous volumes of sulphurous acid gas.—P/wtrm. 
Joum. 

The Conversion of Oleio into Stearic Aoid. 

Bt heating oleic acid with 1 per cent of iodine in sealed 
tubes to 270"-280% a mixture of fatty bodies results, con- 
taining 70 per cent of stearic acid. This fatty acid can he 
separated by melting the contents of the tubes with tallow 
soap, boiling with acidulated water, and then distilling 
with superheated steam. One- third of the iodine is ob- 
tained as hydriodic acid in the resulting liquids, but the 
remainder is difficult to recover, being retained in the 
tarry residue formed. Bromine acts similarly, yielding a 
solid acid melting at 51.5% whilst with chlorine an acid 
melting at 31.5" results. The addition of colophony facili- 
tates the reaction in each case. It is suggested that the 
unsaturated oleic acid first takes up iodine, that then 
hydriodic acid is given off, and this acts upon the oleic 
acid with the formation of stearic acid and regeneration 
of iodine.— P. de Wilde and A. Reychlkr in BuiL Soc. 
Chem. («/; Soc. Chem. Ind,). 
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IMPiaOVEMKBrr IN HOT-AHt BATHS. 

PROF. LoTHBK Mbyer has made some improvements in 
the hot-air baths which he recommended some six 
years ago (see our abstract in Nbw Rem., 1883, !^35). He 
now prefers to make the outer mantle (see cut), M, of 
clay instead of copper. The frame which carries the 
mantle is of iron. The bottom is a double one, and there 
ia an opening in it which may be closed by a cover. The 
heating is done by means of a coil of pipe, having the 
burners arranged in a circle. If the bath is to be used for 
heating retorts, flasks, etc., the latter are simply placed 
on a triangle inside. Since the vessels do not come in con- 
tact with the flame, and are heated throughout very uni- 
formly, there is but little danger of charring the contents 
or of breaking the vessels. 

If the bath is to serve as a drying chamber, a separate 
vessel, T, of copper or porcelain (see Fig. 2), is placed in- 
side. The substance to be dried is placed in this and the 
double-waDed cover D on top of it. The latter has two 
tubulures, one for the thermometer, and the other for al- 
lowing the escape of gases, etc. 

By modifying the form of the cover, flasks may be 
placed within tne chamber so that the neck of the flask 
may still project beyond the cover. 

All forms of hot-air baths, constructed after the plan of 
those here described, must be so constructed that the 
channels through which the hot air passes are of the 
proper proportion, in comparison with the amount of heat 
produced by the burner. For instance, if the gas burns 
from small orifices of 2 or 3 millimeters in diameter, then 
the walls of the channels should not be more than 10 milli- 
meters distant from each other, because otherwise there 
will be too great a loss of heat.— After Berichte, 1889, 879. 



A Pointer in Dispensing.* 

BY S. F. HUQHKS, PH.Q., SAW FRANCISCO. 



Evert druggist appreciates the sense of embarrassment 
with which prescriptions applicable to delicate diseases 
are called for oy the customer. 

The ruby blush of the cheek too often tells the secret 
before the timid lips can speak it: the gaudy and fashion- 
able attire may allure or amaze the layman, but the Uttle 
scrap of paper handed to the clerk by the customer strips 
the latter of his spirit of nonchalant audacity and trans- 
forms him into a contrite creature, presenting his prescrip- 
tion, for which he richly pays, with an air of penitence 
intensified by an uncontrolled embarrassment of manner. 

The writer was moved to these reflections a short time 
ago by a young man handing him a prescription as fol- 
lows: 

B Ung. Hydrargyri, J i. 

Div. in chart. No. xx. 
Sig. Use as directed. 

Dr. . 

I determined to get out of the old way of preparing this 
prescription, and am bappy to state that I was able to dis- 
pense it in one-third of the time heretofore required in the 
old process, by the adoption of the following method, 
which I can earnestly recommend to the use ot the pro- 
fession, it being very simple but qiiite practical. 

I first lay the Ung. Hyd. on a pill-tile and roll it into a 
long roil, adding plenty of lycopodium to keep it from 
sticking to the fingers, and cut it into twenty parts, using 
a heated spatula to avoid adhering. 

Each piece is then rolled into a marble shape by placing 
it in the palm of the hand and, as stated above, using 
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Lother Meyer's Hot- Air Bath. 



Kerosene Bnmer. 



AK IMPBOVED KEROSENE BUBKEB. 

THE kerosene burner here illustrated has many advan- 
tages over those heretofore put on the market. 

In the first place, the reservoir is separate from the 
burner or stove, and is hermetically closed, which pre- 
vents both leakage and accidents from ignition of the 
li<|uid. The vapor of the burning kerosene becomes 
mixed with a proper proportion of air, whereby the flame 
is rendered blue (non-luminous) and acquires the highest 
obtainable heat. As will be seen from the cut, the burner 
is placed horizontally, and is fed from below, the supply 
being regulated by an adjustment screw. Before using 
the apparatus, pressure is generated in the reservoir by 
means of the bulb attached by a tube to the inlet at the 
top. 

The form shown in the cut represents only one of the 
methods of applying the principle. Other constructions 
are provided for heating boilers, stoves, etc. The chief 
depot is at Munich (A. v. Wurstemberger & Co., 16 
Schwanthalerstrasse). 

Marking-ink Pencils. 

In one of thepatents applied for by Mr. J. Hickisson, it 
is stated that Congo red and benzo-purpurine are used in 
the manufacture of markin^^ material. The coloring 
matter is made up into a plastic mass by admixture with 
suitable binders, suchas albumen, borax, kaolin, and gum 
tragacanth. 'The mixture is moulded into sticks, which 
are imbedded in wood or fitted in a holder. The mordants 
used may be in solution or made up into tablets to be 
rubbed on the material. A mixtsare ot two or more of the 
following compounds may be employed as the mordant : 
pyro^aluc acid ; sodium aluminate, arsenate, carbonate, 
chloride, etc. ; sulphates of iron and copper ; alum ; borax ; 
tannic acid, eic,—C?iem. and Drugg, 



lycopodium ctd libitum ; the waxed paper being laid out 
on the counter, each piece when finished was dropped on 
the paper without aahering in the least. I then folded 
each and dispensed as usual. 

It may be said that lycopodium does not affect the 
absorption of the mercury in the least. 



Fruit Syrups. 

Onb of the recent numbers of Volume n. of the ** Hand- 
buch der praktischen Pharmacie, '^ by Beckurts and Hirsch, 
from which important work we have several times given 
extracts, contains a very practical and instructive chapter 
on the preparation of fruit syrups, of which we give a 
translation in the following : 

All fruit to be used for fruit syrup must be ripe, of good 
Quality, freshly gathered, and worked up while fresh. If 
tne fruit has been kept some time after being gathered, 
particularly when in large heaps [and of a soft or delicate 
structure], and at a warm temperature such as is likely to 
prevail at the time of ripening, it wiU often be found that 
fungi develop in the interior of the heap, and more fre- 
quently still that a fermentation sets in which is liable 
soon to pass into the acetous stage, thus rendering the 
juice unfit, at least for medicinal use. For this reason it 
is advisable to reduce the fruit at once to a pulp, care 
being taken, in the case of currants, that the seeds are 
separated as soon as possible from the pulp, and, in the 
case of cherries, that not only the pits are crushed, but 
also the seed-kernels contained therein properly commi- 
nuted. This is most conveniently done by passmg them 
through the rollers of a mill. But where this is impracti- 
cable, the cherries may be put whole into a sack made of 
wide-meshed material, ana subjected to a gradual and 

* Paper read at the meettni? of tbe Am. Fharm. Aflioc. at San FiancitOQ. 
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strong presBure. The residuary cake is then pounded in lapses within 5 to 15 minutes to a small volume. During 

a mortar. The crushed mass, together with the expressed this time it materially aids in preventing too great a loss 

juice, is now transferred to a rather high and narrow of liquid from the gently boiUug syrup, if the heat is ap- 

vessel, so as to fill it to ahout two-thirds or its height, the plied carelesslv, the contents of the hoQer easily hoil over 

vessel closed with a (;over fitting snugly ov^er the edge, and owing to the alcohol and gas contained tJierein. For this 

set aside in a place free f rom dust or vapors, at a temp|era- reason, it is ad visahle, in the case of large hollers, particu- 

ture not exceeding SQ** to 68'' F. When large (quantities larly those which are set in hrickwoK and cannot be 

are operated upon, it is hest to use vessels provided with lifted from the fire, to suspend a thermometer in the 

a faucet near uie hottom, so as to permit the drawing off liquid, and to moderate the heat, or remove it altogether, 

of most of the juice, after completed fermentation, with- when the temperature has risen to ahout 197** to 203** F., 

out having to dip out the whole mass and put it under the as the real houing hegins usually at 209 "-SIO** F. [a little 

press. The inner orifice of the faucet, to prevent its being below the boiling point of water], and the hot brickwork 

stopped up, is covered with a coarse piece of woven mate- usually radiates sufficient heat to bring the contents to a 

rial, straw, or other convenient substance. boil without fire. As soon as the liquid, after removed of 

According to the degree of ripeness of the fruit and the the heat, has come to a rest, the scum is dipped off or 

temperature, the fermentation of the juice may begin in pushed to one side, and the syrup passed through a mois- 

a few hours or after 1, 2, or 3 days. In any case, the mass iened woollen filter, not too densely woven and not 

should be well stirred at intervals of 2 hours, the particles *' felted.*' UtensUs of tin or iron are to be avoided. Fruit 

of fruit which float on top being pressed down into the juices are usually boiled in burnished copper kettles, 

juice which is at the bottom. If the stirring is neglected, The yield of finished fruit syrup depenas upon the degree 

the more exposed layers may easUy develop fungi or run of ripeness of the fruit, the proportion of sumr and water 

into acetous fermentation. naturally existing in the latter, and the kina and quality 

Even subsequently, when theaccess of air is retarded by of the fruits; 100 parts of stemless sour cherries yield 
carbonic acid gas forming a layer over the contents of the about 160 to 200 parts of finished syrup. Hie yield, of 
vessel, stirring must not be neglected. As fermentation course, depends greatly upon the proportion of sugar 
proceeds, the dregs separate more and more from the which is prescribed in the different pharmaoopcaias in 
liquid. Tne latter becomes more thin-fluid, the dregs assume which fruit syrups are officinal. Thus, for every 10 parts 
a paler color, the mass previously swelled up by carbonic of clear juice, there are directed the following number of 
acid gas collapses more and more, and the development of parts of sugar by the respective pharmacopoeias: 
gas becomes more feeble. This is the moment— particu- 
larly if the alcohol test mentioned below (near end) shows 15 (Greek). 18 (Russian and Swedish), 
the process to be approximatelv completed— when the JSk/?*°^*?^* 18.57 ((jterman). 
liquid must be separated from the soUds. For this pur- *"'5 (Swiss). 

pose, the liquid te allowed to drain off as much as possible, j^^ ji^^^j, Pharmacopoeia calcuUtea the sugar upon 

"''^ ^a^JS?'t!^Tt^ .tn^^nlr^ln*^ J^f,t^^^^ the basis of the specific g^vity of thffiltered, iSSSTor C 

SulTS^ajUifJlWor^^ fermented juice^heplTportions are as fonows: 

ing how much juice will drain out if pressure is applied ^or every i ooo 

<rrai)iiAllv and At intervalfl pans of Juloe, There we to be 

giUQuauy ana ai inieryais. j * v -.-.i of a ■«».«»▼. and.... parti of 

The fermented juice is at once transferred to bottles, car- tty (atfio^ r.) aogar. 

bo^re, or casks, which must be completely filled, loosely 1.007 1746 

stoppered, and stored in a cool place (the cellar or other 1.014 1093 

convenient locality). It will there undergo a secondary 1.082 1688 

fermentation whereby it becomes partially clarified and 1-020 1584 

more ready to pass through the filter. When freshly J«J38 1530 

separated ^rom the dregs, the juice still contains a large j^** 1476 

amount of fine particles in suspension, whioh would Jjjjj* J™ 

rapidly clog the filtering surface, for which reason it i'S^ liu 

shoula be allowed tostand at rest a few days to settle. |«?5 :«iJ 

This is particularly the case with currants, strawberries, 

raspberries, and barbemes, while the juice of buckthorn- Tj^e proper moment when the first fermentation of the 

bernes, mulbernes, and cherries becomes clear and filters juice £iixW with the crushed fruit, may be regarded as 

more rapidly Nevertheless, if the juice is to be clanfied terminated is ascertained by filtering oft a smiSl portion, 

by settUng alone (without filtration), several months are and mixing it with half its volume of alcohol of sp^grav. 

necessary. As long as the juice, m consequence of the o.832, when it should remain clear. . 

secondary fermentation contains an abundant quantity Thefinishedfruitsyrup, when mixed with one or several 

of carbomc acid m solution it does not undergo any volumes of alcohol of sp^. grav. 0.832, should likewise re- 

or filtered) juice becomes turbid within a few hours, loses 

part of its color, or even changes color. For this reason ,^ 

the juice should be filtered when it has become moderately Oidtmann's Purgative. 

clear by standing, but while it still contains carbonic acid T>.a »> .^...i*^.^ < /^.j^ 

gas. Thelatter also preservesit, during filtration, against Dr. Samuibl Bknton speaks highly of the use of Mt- 

the injurious effects of atmospheric idr. mann'6 purgative as a remedy for habitual constipation, 

In practice, the following method has been found partic- *"^ ^^^^ "^* ^^^ preparatoon oontams : 

ularly useful: Separate tne thin juice, without disturb- ^. . . 

ing it, by means of a siphon or faucet— but nof by inclin- Lmi^Juioe '« 

ing the vessel and pouring it off— from the sediment. Buckthorn Juice 5« 

Stir or mix the latter by itself with the remainder of the 

Hquid wid pour it at once upon a moistened paper filter ^th a diminutive quantity of alcohol and acetic acid (lin 

provided with double pomts [that is reetmg withm a goo;. He has giveS the medicine an extensive trial, and 

smaller filter, so as to render the point stronger], and fill ^^s found it by micro-injection a most gentle and unirri- 

the filter to about i or i of its height: then gradually tating means of emptying the rectum.-CTmw< and 

pour on top the thin juice, and keep the hlters as um- Druaaist 

lormly full as possible by frequent refilling. In this man- ^^^ 
ner the filtrate will pass through clear from the very 

beginning, the filters do not become clogged so readily Florida Flower Farms, 
and remain lu action usually during fully 24 hours, so as 

toyield, during this time, a quantity of filtrate correspond- A oorrbspondbnt at Fort Meade, Florida, U. S. A., 
ing to between 4 and 8 times their capacity, according to writes : Raising flowers for the manufacture of perfu- 
the nature of the juice. Besides, they will break only in mery is an industry that is just getting a foothold in the 
rare cases. It is, of course, advisable to pour the clear South, and now it is claimed that attar of rose can be 
filtrates together in intervals of a few hours [or less], so made in Florida with as much success as in the gardens 
that, if a filter should break, not too large a quantity of of Bulgaria. The two varieties of roses grown are the 
clear filtrate would be rendered turbid again. It is not musk and damask. On the southern slopes of the Blue 
advantageous, as a rule, to keep the same niters in opera- Ridge Mountains, and in parts of Florida, these varieties 
tion for more than 24 to 30 hours. It is preferable to flourish abundantly, and it is claimed that eighteen acres, 
squeeze them out on the second day and to replace them well managed, will yield $40,000 per annum. The other 
by new ones. Since the liquid gradually loses its carbonic flowers that are used for distillation, such as the J^sd^?",^ 
acid gas while passing through the filter, and the air violete, lilif s, and jonquils, are hardy here, and yielu 
soon begins to affect it, it will not do to wait until all the rich harvesto of fiowers to a generous cultivation. The 
liquid has passed the filter, but at certain intervals the only question of making the perfumer's arua leading in- 
clear filtrate collected up to that moment is mixed with dustry in Florida is that of capital, and this seems to oe 
the proper proportion of sugar [for every 35 parts of clear furnished in the near future. A representative of a large 
filtrate, 65 parts of sugar], and the whole raised to a boil. Northern house has been prospecting around and expen- 
The proper way is to cause the sugar to dissolve at a mode- menting with the flowers. He expressed himself as heing 
rate heat, assiduously stirring, then to remove the stir- well pleased with the success of nis work, and a factory 
rer, and toheat quickly to boiling tt»^^ot*^/ur*^^«^trr*n^. for the distillation of the flowers will shortly be er®f]®" 
Usually there will thus be formed a comparatively high somewhere in the South as a result of his visit.— C;/t«w. 
layer of foam, which, if the fire is properly regulated, col- and Vrugg, 
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DlSBBSrsiNG COUNTEBS. 

MR. C. 8. H^iitBKHO, writing in the Western Druggist j 
says: *'The prescription counter, or 'case,' as it is 
sometimes incorrectly termed, should be the most impor- 
tant jneoe of furniture in the pharmacy. As a fact, how- 
ever, it is the most neglected ; tnat is, the particular portion 
of it devoted to dispensing, the table prox>er. Many a 
pharmacy has a soda-water apparatus worth thousands of 
dollars, in which the prescription counter is scarcely fit to 
compound condition powders." He proceeds to ^ve a de- 
sign for a working table adapted to an ordinary dispensing 
business, upon which we have baaed the adjoining illus- 
tration. Owing to the omission of necessary measure- 
ments, our drawing differs from the original somewhat, 
but the one here shown is on the scale of 3 feet to 1 inch. 

The design is for a 10-foot counter, 2 feet wide, recessed 
at the bottom, divided into five sections of 2 feet each. 



first procures the vial, if a liquid mixture, from the bottle 
division, and then a graduate and mortar from the utensil 
division, and, after having finished the mixture, the cap- 
ping and labelling is done at the other end, making room 
lor another operator to follow him closely. With two 
scales on the counter two dispensers can work without in- 
terference. 



Four years ago we published, in connection with 
other DictureB illustrating the beautiful store of Kelley 
& Durkee, of Boston, a design for a dispensing counter 
which had received a great deal of study, and was based 
upon many years of observation. We, therefore, repro- 
duce it in this connection, feeling that its merits warrant 
special consideration. This counter is 3 feet wide and 15 
f eec long. It has a desk at each end, and next to each desk 
is a scale, one for fine and the other for coarse weighing. 
A long row of mortars, out of the way but in easy reach, 




C DBF 

Hallbeiv's Dlspensiiig Oounter. 



A. BoHlea.-^Four compartments consisting of lockers 
provided with hioged and spring doors similar to those 
on show cases. Each compartment is 18 inches wide and 
of heights to hold the foUowing prescription vials, standing 
upri^t and corked, viz., i ana loz.,2 and 3 oz., 4, 6 and 
8 OS. respectively. These lockers possess every advantage 
over drawers or ordinary closets ; the vials are easily 
reached when wanted, and are not subject to jar or break- 
age. B. Oor*».— Four cork drawers, 6 inches wide, of 
<lifferent heights, divided in the centre. The top space is 
empty for two towels. C. Utensils.—Two feet wioe, con- 
sisting ci three shelves with circular indentations to hold 
sradnated measures by the foot (upside down). The first, 
oelow the counter, for minim ana 1 oz. glasses, the next 



extend from scale to scale. Over the mortars, and even 
with the lower edge of the large glass front, is a shelf for 
about fifty graduates; both mortars and graduates are 
placed upside down to avoid dust. Under the shelf a pol- 
ished brass pipe, too vided with five nipples and stopcocks, 
furnishes gas for Bunsen burners. Steam is introduced at 
one end of the counter and may be used when more desir- 
able than ^as. The space under the counter has been 
carefully divided into drawers and closets for empty 
bottles, pots, boxes, utensils, etc., etc., so as to bring the 
things in greatest demand in convenient reach. The ar- 
rangements for pasting are different from usual and war- 
rant a word of notice. Tinned-copper paste holders are 
set in butternut boards which slide into the counters above 
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DfiBpensing Counter of Kelley A Durkee, Boston. 



for 2 and 4 OB., the third for 6 and 8oz., the fourth shelf for 
mortars^ and the floor space for larger measures. Im- 
mediately under the top is a sliding shelf. D. Ointments. 
-> Consisting of drawers, 12 inches wide, arranged for oint- 
ment slab, wax-paper, tinfoil, etc., and the lower drawers, 
in various depths, for ointment jars, boxes, etc., of differ- 
ent sises. K Pu28.— Drawers 12 inches wide, the upper 
one for spatulas, next a deeper one for one or two pill 
machines and smaller; the remaining drawers for pill 
boxes (which should be stored on end to protect the labels). 
F. Poioders.— Sliding shelf on top with a shallow drawer 
for capping-paper, etc., and a deep drawer with compart- 
ments toT powder papers and gelatin capsules. The re- 
maining drawers for powder boxes. G. Labels.— One top 
drawer for miscellaneous, and four with compartment 
for prescription labels. The remainder for homoeo(>athic 
vials and miscellaneous articles, such as suppository and 
t^let machines. H. Writing Division.— Three drawers 
f^ stock labels, account boxes, etc., with a closet for 
swing prescription books. On this section is the desk, 
wnh two drawers for the day book, poison and liquor 
resdster, prescription blanks, etc. 

The acnrantages of this arrangement are said by Mr. 
Hallberg to be that, proceeding to dispensing, the worker 



the waste-paper drawers. The labels are placed directlv 
on the boards, and the paste applied becomes so absorbent, 
after being washed ana scraped several times a week, that 
a dry space on which to place a label may easily be 
found even when business is brisk. The paste brush is 
laid in a little trough cut in the board. 



Assay of Coca Leaves. --Mr. V. D. Marck, as the result 
of numerous experiments fin Ned, Tijdsehr. v. Pharm.), 
gives the following as a reliable process: Mix 50 Gm. of 
the powdered leaves with 20 Gm. of calcined magnesia, 
make into a paste with water, and dry at a temperature 
not exceeding 60* C Then percolate with ether, and 
evaporate the percolate to dryness. Treat the residue 
with about30 Gm. of two-per-cent hydrochloric acid, filter, 
and remove residual coloring matter bv shaking with 
ether: then make the solution slightly alkaline with am- 
monia, and shake three times with 25 O.c. of ether; col- 
lect and dry carefully, finishing in the exsiccator. Ether 
is better than chloroform for extraction, as the latter re- 
quires a greater degree of heat for evaporation, and this 
is injurious to the cocaine.— After Chem. and Drugg, 
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What ia the fiffoot of Heat and Moiature aa a Pre- 
' paratory Step in the Extraotion of Some Drugs? * 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

In conaidering the natural condition of vegetable organ- 
isms, we find that recent plants present in one respect a 
marked variation from the same substances after drying. 
The inherent moisture amounts invariably to a large part 
of their bulk, and the greater proportion of this water is 
lost by drying. (Note 1.) 

Aside, however, from the decomposition products and 
dissociations produced by desiccation, there is involved 
a feature that should perhaps not be overlooked, one that 
I believe to be of considerable importance in some in- 
stances. 

The succulent vegetable structure, in its natural condi- 
tion, is readilv permeated by an appropriate alcoholic 
menstruum ; the cell tissues being expanded in the fresh 
dru^, these integuments are open to the free passage of 
liouids. Indeed, there seems to be a decided endosmotic 
affinity for an alcoholic menstruum, which, therefore, 
permeates readily the water-relaxed int^uments, even if 
the plant substance is in great slices. This fact is readily 
shown by placing a few slices of anv fresh plant in alco- 
hol, and observing the result. If it be a colored drug like 
bloodroot, the act of extraction or displacement can be 
readily seen, and it is shown that the vegetable tissue is 
very quickly permeated through and through, providing 
the alcohol is not too concentrated. It requires but a 
short period to realize the fact that in the natural condi- 
tion such vegetable structures are easily extracted by al- 
coholic liquids. (Note 2.) 

Many of these vegetable substances in drying; become 
hard, brittle, and almost impenetrable to feasible men- 
struums. If the substance is exceptionally gummy or 
mucilaginous, alcohol may be then incapable of thoroughly 
extracting it, by reason of this impervious envelope of in- 
soluble matericu, even though the desirable constituents 
of the drug are soluble in alcohol. Powdering the drug 
does not altogether obviate the difficulty, although it mod- 
ifies it; and sometimes even a finely powderei drug of 
this nature is not capable of extraction with strong alcohol. 

In my opinion, many tinctures and fiuid extracts now 
made with mixtures of alcohol and water would be de- 
cidedly improved by the use of alcohol alone, were it 
capable of swelling and permeating the dried plant struc- 
ture, thus reaching its inner recesses. Hence it is that, in 
order to satisfactorily extract a drug, we are often forced 
to bring the material into a condition approaching that of 
the natural drug, and add water to the alcohol to form a 
suitable menstruum. Even though idcohol alone is the 
best solvent for the purified active constituents of some 
drugs, I hold the opinion, as established in my experience, 
that to extract these same constituents from the drugs 
a hydro-alcoholic menstruum is often desirable. Per- 
haps this feature of the art of extraction has not here- 
tofore been presented in this light; nevertheless it is evi- 
dent from my experience that there is no other object in 
using dilute alcohol in many cases where it is certainly 
preferable to strong alcohol. (Note 3.) 

Accepting, then, that water is often desirable as a sim- 
ple softener of plant tissue, in order that the alcoholic 
menstruum may more easily permeate the substance of 
the plant material, the question arises. Is it always best to 
previously mix the water with the menstruum ? 

My experience is to the effect that in many cases the 
operation of x>ercolation is more thoroughly conducted by 
a deviation from the established methods. I have found 
it preferable with some drugs to use water sparingly, in a 
preliminary step, even if the constituent to be extracted 
trom the drug is altogether resinous. My plan, under 
these conditions, is to moisten the powder by sprinkling 
it with a small amount of water, from two to three ounces 
of water to the pound of dru^ being an average. This 
moistened powder is then permitted to remain in a closed 
container for ten or twelve hours, and is then moistened 
with alcohol, packed in the percolator in the usual 
manner, and extracted by the usual process. Where it is 
possible, after the water moistenine and maceration, I 
prefer to use such an amount of alcohol to moisten the 
powder as will bring the combined amounts of alcohol and 
water in the drug to the strength of the alcohol that is 
used afterward to continue the percolation. 

For example : If a mixture of two parts of water and 
three parts of akx^ol is to be used as the menstruum, I 
moisten the drug first with two parts of water; next, after 
t^e maceration period has passed, with three parts of al- 
cohol; then, after packing the powder in the percolator, I 
continue the percolation with a mixture of the same 
strength, water two parts, alcohol three parts. 

If a precipitate in the produced liquid is always objec- 
tionable, which I do not now admit, change in menstruum 
is not desirable. (Note 4.) If the experience others may 
make in this direction corroborates my own researches, it 
will be found that the art of plant extraction may, in 
many cases, be modified in this manner with great advan- 
tage. 

* PKper read at the meetliig of cbe Am. Pluunn. Aaeoc. at San Franciaoo. 



I would summarize as follows: 1. Use, when desirable, 
enough water to soften the plant integuments before per- 
colation, spraying the water on the powdered drug so as 
to avoid lumping. 

2. Allow this water-moistened powder to stand in a 
closed vessel for a considerable period. 

3. Where possible, before packing in the percolator, 
sprinkle it with enough alcohol to bring the liquids to the 
composition of the menstruum subsequently employed in 
percolation. 

Among the advanteiges that nmy be derived from this 

Srocess, when feasible, is the fact that a coarsely pow- 
ered drug may be more easily exhausted than by the 
usual method. 

The part of the query relating to the use of heat as a 
preliminary step I will try and consider at a future day. 

Nora 1.— I do not Overlook the fact that they retain from five to fifteen per 
oent of moisture when air-dried. 

Nora 2.— In this connection I will remark that green drugs present an ob- 
stnicUon to percolation extraction, in the fact that the large amount of water 
present in their tissues dilutes a percolate, so that it is impossible to use 
ordinary maceration or percolation, and without much evaporation prepare a 
tincture that is representative of any considdrablo proportion of drug. Tliere 
is another obstruction in the fact that if the alcohol is very strong it contracts 
the surfaces to a tough, leather-like substance, which prevents rapid circula- 
tion of liquid. 

NoTB 8b -The argument mar be made that water is used on account of 
cheapness. This I do not admit in my own work, and I doubt if others con- 
sider it. The cost of the menstruum is not a factor with the manager of a 
laboratory. 

NoTS 4.— Upon the contrary, with some irregular preparations that I nutke^ 
laimtoproouc 
the operation, i . , , 
fluid extracts carry to their injury. 



TS 4.— Upon the contrary, with some irregular preparations that I nuike. 
i to produce a copious precipitation of inert materials at certain stages or 
>peration, thus, by judicious manipulation, getting rid of burdens that 



On Wool Faty or Lanoleum.'* 

BT O. S. HALLBBRG. 

The introduction of the petroleum product, soft paraffin, 
marked a new era in dermic medication. The discovery 
of a neutrsd body of <;onvenient unctuous consistence, in- 
different to changes of atmosphere or temperature, not 
acted upon by chemical agents, was regarded as a very 
valuable addition to the materia medica. It rendered 
possible the preparation of ointments not amenable to the 
reactionary changes which had always been regarded as 
the Mte noir of pharmacy. In accord, however, with 
'' the pendular theory ," therapeutists soon recognized that, 
in attempting to evade one source of error by abandoning 
lard a^ a vehicle, they had inadvertently fallen into 
another, greater error— that the very advantages of 
petrolatum as a substitute for lard as an ointment vehicle 
constituted its disadvantages for general employment. 

Hager first directed attenticxi to the fact that petrolatum 
was repelled by the perspiratory pores, and that, there- 
fore, it was not a suitable vehicle for ointments designed 
for endermlc or systemic medication. The fascination of 
the unchangeable petrolatum had, however, become so deep 
rooted in medical practice that it was very slowly recog- 
nized, chiefly through the researches of Shoemaker, that, 
while petrolatiun served admirably for surface medication 
as a vehicle for zinc oxide, phenol, and similar substances, 
it should not be used for the salts of iodine or mercury. 
Theoleates then claimed attention, and, with theoleopdm- 
itates introduced by Shoemaker and Lawrence Wolff 
(1881), were considerably employed, without, however, ful- 
filling all the requirements of practice. At this period, 
about 1886, a purified preparation of the so-called wool fat 
appeared as the result of several investigations dating 
back from Hartmann and Schulze (1868) to tne most recent 
contribution of Liebreich that year. This so-called wool 
fat was shown by Liebreich to be the excretion of the 
perspiratory glands, directly derived from the keratin 
tissues under the first skin layer, and consisted of a mix- 
ture of cholesterins and fat acids. As such it was offen- 
sive in odor and color, and regarded as unavailable unless 
separated from the fat acids, which constituted about 30 
per cent of it. The acids being saponifiable by alkahes, 
their separation was deemed easy, until it was discovered 
that the soap formed by the addition of alkali and 
water had the effect of retaining the cholesterins in the 
emulsion formed by it, although the cholesterins per'se 
were not acted upon by alkalies. Treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid, while separating the emulsion, had the effect 
of again causing the cholesterins and fat acids to coalesce, 
rendering their separation impossible. The ' * bright idea " 
was then hit upon to separate the cholesterins from the 
liquid soap by centrifugal power, upon the same principle 
that cream is separated from milk, the comparative lesser 
gravity of the cholesterin causing it to rise to the top in 
a layer in the same manner as cream does on milk. This 
process was a success, and the creamy cholesterin sepa- 
rated and evaporated until its water percentage was es- 
tablished to be within range of that required to yi?W an 
ointment of uniform ointment consistence, constituted 
** lanolin." The therapeutic uses of the article being con- 
firmed, the name of *• lanolin" was trade-marked, and the 
product patented in Germany, the United States, and 
other^countries. 

Th^patent was granted upon : ^ 

(1) The combination of wool fat or cholesterins with 
water. 

* Paper read at tbe annual meeting oC the Am. Pluurai. Asioc. at San 
Francisco. 
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fSD The ptocoeatot the Beparation of fat acids and puri- 
fication, subBtantiaUT as described in the foregoing. 
(8) The sole right to the use of the term '* lanolin." 
Tbeee points if BUBtained would, of course, give the 
manufacturer of lanolin the monopoly of all preparations 
of wool faXs for medicinal use. 

To this we take exception, substantially for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) The so-called wool fat exists TuituraUy in combina- 
tion, and has been used since the time of Herodotus, aZ- 
toaf^ in cominfuxtion with water. 

f we are compeUed, by want of space, to omit the inter- 
esting historical proofs g^ven by tne author.—- Ed. Ameb. 
Drugo.] 

(2) The process by the centrifuge is nothing but a »ubter- 
fyge. Purified wool fat with the fat acids serves therapy 
as well as that without them. The crude wool fat— pure 
'Me gras'^ imported by the shipload to this country, 
principally from Marseilles, free from rosin oil, fish oil, 
and other extraneous fats, selling at about 5 cents per 
pound — ^yields an article of as good absorbent power as 
lanolin ^when prepared by the following process: 70 parts 
de ^ras are freed from grosser impurities by melting and 
straining. To the melted liquid 20 parts not water are 
added, and 1 part potassium permanganate dissolved in 10 
parts water, m sinall quantities at a time, with constant 
stirring. The mixture should be heated to not exceeding 
200* F., and the pot. permanganate solution added in small 
quantities, waiting with each addition until the ensuing 
reaction subsides, and when no action further sets in no 
permanganate solution is added, which may be determined 
on a watch-glass. The mixture is now thrown into about 
400 parts boiling water to which have been added 4 parts 
hydrochloric acid, and thoroughly ajgitated, the boiling 
continued, if possible, by the introduction of steam into the 
bottom of the mixture. After separating, the water is 
drawn off and the fat again washed with a similar quan- 
tity of boiling water, separated, and the washing once 
more repeated. Upon cooling of the mixture, the wool fat 
may be taken out as a wax-like mass. The percentage of 
water it has absorbed is then determined, and the rat is 
fused and either evaporated to weigh 100 parts or suffi- 
cient water added to it to represent 30 per cent of the 
entire mass. While yet warm, out upon the point of con- 
gealing, the mixture should be triturated until nearly cold. 
The more thorough the trituration the whiter and firmer 
of consistence the ointment. With smaller quantities dif- 
ficulty is here experienced ; on a larger scale the ordinary 
paint mill works very satisfactorily. The product is a 
body of firm consistence, retained at qxlj ordinary tem- 
perature without the adoition of wax or paraffin, as has 
been reported as found in the ordinary ^tent article, and 
to that extent detracting from its absorbent power. It 
has a slightly yellowiah-white color, and an odor just 
perceptible, though not at all disagreeable, of wool. Ex- 
tended reports from physicians emplo^ping it place it at 
least on a par in absorbent value with lanolin. The pro- 
cess of Oavalowski, extraction of the wool with benxsin 
(deodorised), yields a still whiter product, but the recovery 
of the bensin from the fat, and especially from the wool, 
is attended with considerable danger, owing to its inflam- 
mable character. The wool freed from fat or sweat by 
extraction with benzin is of much softer and finer texture 
than when alkalies have been employed, as in the ordinary 
wool washing, and commands a higher price. It may l>e 
an industry well worthy of investigation upon a large 
scale. In uie extraction of 100 parts wool by this methcKl, 
about 30 parts fat or sweat are obtained after evaporation 
of the benzin solvent. The wool, after beiuj^ dried in the 
son, weighs 60 parts; how can the loss of 10 parts be 
accounted for? was a puzzling question. It was found 
that the loss of 10 per cent was water combined with the 
fat extracted with it, and lost in evaporation along with 
the more volatile solvent benzin! This proves conclu- 
sively that the fat exists in nature combined with water 
in the same proportion for which a patent has been 
granted. The patent must therefore be void. 

(3) The term ^'lanolin" is too descriptive a name to be 
Kiven as the exclusive property of any individual. Formed 
from lana, sheen, and oUum^ or oUin, oil or fat, it is not 
an arbitranly selected or fanciful name, but a legitimate 
contrcustion of the mo$t available euphonious eacpreasion of 
scientific derivation. 

We cannot close this sketch without referring to the 
value of lanoleum as a pharmic vehicle, or rather excipi- 
ent. It holds the same relation in this respect to solid 
substances or mixtures as glycerin does to liquids, serving 
as a*' binding medium'* to tilts of any consistence, and 
for the incorporation of water-soluble substances with 
those of fatty character, as in ointments, suppositories, 
liniments, etc. 

Its values as a pharmic agent are alone sufficient to sug- 
gest its introduction in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

CpQAOo, June 1st, 1880. 
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Threatened Exiiaustion of Caucasian Petroleum.— 
Recent reports appear to confirm the gradual but decided 
exhaustion of the Caucasian petroleum wells. It is said 
that the Bothschilds have succeeded in getting nd of all 
th^br investments in this industry. 



A MODIFIED FORM OF BOXHUBT^B EXTBACTOB. 

DBS. W. H. Kent said O. Grothe recommend the form 
of extractor here illustrated. The extraction tube A 
is made long enough to receive within it the condenser t. 
This is of the modem form, closed below and terminating 
in a point, while the water enters it through r' and escapes 
through s'. The substance to be extracted is packed into 
the space r. The object of the outer tube o is to insure 
the correct position of the condenser, which should not be 
in contact with the inner walls of the extractor. When 
the volatile liquid is to be distilled off, the tube n, carry- 
ing a spoon, is pushed in until the spoon is directly under 
the pomt of the condenser, whereupon the condensed 
liquid will fiow out through n.--J. Am. Chem. Soc., 9, 181. 

rpHB ordinary form of 
X Soxhlet^s extractor 
is attached to the con- 
denser by means of a 
cork. It is. however, 
frequently difficult to 
get good corks, some 
being so hard as to split 
the upper part of the 
extractor, while other 
descriptions are so por- 
ous as to permit the 
water, which generally 
collects on the condenser 
and trickles down to the 
cork, to enter and thus 
render the ether ex- 
tremely wet. 

For the idea of sub- 
stituting a mercury con- 
nection for the cork I 
am indebted to my 
friend Dr. Vieth, and I 
am now able, after sev- 
eral months* trial, to 
give a description of a 
mercury connection 
which answers the pur- 
pose well. Intheaccompanyingsketch, 
A is the lower part of the condenser, 
B is the Soxhlet's extractor. On the 
lower end of the condenser tube I 
have had a bell-shaped mouth blown, 
which is just so wide that it passes 
readily over the upper end of the 
extractor, and the ^end of the con- 
denser tube passes a short way inside 
the bell mouth, so that the condensed 
ether drops directly on to the substance 
which is being extracted. At the upper 
part of the extractor is a piece of elass tube so wide that it 
passes readily over the bell mouth of the condenser, and 
which is fixed at its lower pfiurt (that shaded in the draw- 
ing) to the extractor by means of cement. An india-rubber 
ring also makes a gooa joint in place of cement, but it is 
generally difficult to ^t one of the exact thickness. This 
wide tube, together with the extractor, forms a ring cup 
into whicn the bell mouth of the condenser may pass. The 
ring cup is filled about half fuU" of mercury, and forms, 
when tne extractor is pushed up under the condenser, 
a perfect joint. The extractor may be held in position by 
means of a clamp, or it may be readily suspended from 
the condenser by copper wire.— J. Walter Leather in 
J. Soe. Chem. Ind. 



Gleaning Mortars and Graduates. 

Mr. Hans M. Wilder says: ** When I ^ave cleaned my 
graduates, mortars, etc.^ thoroughly— at least judging 
from appearances— I am m the habit of catching the last 
drop of the final rinsing water on my tongue, and also 
taking a strong sniff. In this way the last trace of any 
acrid, bitter, or odorous substance is easily detected, in 
which case, of course, the washing or rinsing is continued. 
If substances with marked chemical reactions have been 
in the graduates or mortars (for instance, salicylic acid, 
tannin, iron compounds, etc.), I use a few drops of an ap- 
propriate reagent in order to make sure of the absence of 
even traces. When cleaning the scale-pan used in weigh- 
ing out aniline colors, I always applv at the verv last a 
few drops of ^cohol to the apparently thoroughly clean 
pan, when the merest speck of aniline color will reveal 
itself instantly. 

The idea of keeping separate mortars and utensils for 
poisons, strongly oaorous and bitter substances, is a good 
one, provided the utensils be marked unmistakably and 
kept in a separate place. In my store I was in the habit 
of keeping separate graduates for tinctures of valerian, 
asafodtida, and spirit of peppermint, which graduates 
were put behind the respective shelf-bottles on a small 
tray or a piece of hatter*8 felt.— Amer. Jour, of Pharm., 
May, 188». 
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"What is the Qr'Uality of BeUadonna Boot as Obtained 
tlxrough Reliable Dealers?'" 

BY W. SIMONSON. 

The material for use in answering this question was ob- 
tained through correspondents in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Ck>lumbu8, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, and Cincinnati. 

Of the specimens, as received, about 8 ounces were 
ground to number 50 powder, well bulked, and 40 to 50 
Gm. powdered in a mortar until less than 1 Gm. 
failed to pass a number 100 sieve. After well mixing, the 
siftings, 10 Gm., tightly packed in a small Soxhlet tube, 
were extracted forfour or five hours, when, having chang- 
ed the receiving flask, the extraction was continued until 
15 to 20 C.c. of percolate, evaporated and the resi- 
due taken up by one drop of diluted hydrocblorio acid, 
contained not enough alkaloid to react with test solution 
of potassio-mercuric iodide The solvent employed is that 
recommended by Dunstan and Hansom, a mixture of equal 
volumes of chloroform and absolute alcohol, and the 
remainder of the cmsay was conducted as directed by them, 
except that the percolate was extracted with acidulated 
water instead of i>ure water, and that the aqueous solu- 
tions of the alkaloids were washed repeatedljr with chlo- 
roform before making alkaline for withdrawmg the alka- 
loid with fresh chloroform. In ten assays of a good 
specimen of root (No. 7), seven gave, from 10 Gm., .606 
to .512 alkaloids, and in the remaining three the process 
was varied by drawing the alkaloids from chloroform to 
acid solution, washing this with two volumes of chloro- 
form, in two portions, making alkaline, and extracting 
with pure chloroform. These last solutions yielded the 
alkaloids in crystals, pure white, and giving colorless 
solutions with 1 C.c. water and 2 C.c. dilute sulphuric 
acid. The weights were . 505, . 608, and . 603. From this it 
was assumed that the colored alkaloid is sufficiently pure 
for weighing, and the weights given below are for such 
colored residues. 

In no instance, when tested with ammoniacal ether, 
was the powder completely exhausted, the additional quan- 
tity of alkaloid so obtsdnea showing the previous extraction 
to have reached 96 to 27%. A specimen of very poor root 
gave .223 per cent by Squibb's method of assay, carrying 
the extraction fmiiher than he directs, and .220 per cent 
by the one used for this work : so that the results appended 
show what would be obtaineain liquid preparations of the 
drug rather than what it contained in fact. 

In respect to size and external appearance, the specimens 
received in the entire state may be separated into three 
groups, but not sharply divided: 

First Small, 3 to 5 Mm., rarely 7 to 8 Mm., in diameter, 
very light colored, longitudinal wrinkles shallow; very 
brittle, fracture short and mealy, seldom compact and 
horn-like; better specimens mostly split, nearly tree from 
knotty heads and short sections of stems, poorer ones 
containing these (i to i) and partly or not at all split. [In 
this and Uie subsequent paragraphs, we have condensed 
the author's text.— £d. Am. Dr.] 

Six samples (1888-1889), containing from 0.220 to 0.365^ 
of alkaloids. 

Second. 10 to 15 Mm. in diameter, light brown to brown, 
longitudinal wrinkles much deeper than in preceding; 
fracture short, grayish brown to dark brown, mealy or 
(mostly) resinous and horn-like; knotty heads and stems 
formed about one-fifth of better specimens, except Nos. 7 
and 8, and nearly i of poorest one. 

Eight samples (1B87-1889), containing from 0.364 toO.617^ 
of alkaloids. 

Third. Diameter 20 to 30 Mm., brown or few light 
brown, longitudinal wrinkles deep as in the preceding; 
fracture of roots short, seldom tough and woody ; surface 
rarely mealy, usually resinous and hom-like; large 
knotty and woody heads, with (few) short portions of 
stems, formed a large part of all samples except Nos. 15, 
19, and 20. • 

Six samples (1887-1889), containing from 0.310 to 0.776jt 
of alkaloids. 

Ground and powdered, sold imder label of grinder or of 
dealer. 

(t round. —Eleven samples (1888-1889), containing from 
0.290 to 0.750^ of alkaloids. 

Pou?der«.— Four samples (1888-1889), containing from 
0.243 to 0.525^ of alkaloids. 

Numbers 5, 10, 16, and 19 were coUected by Prof . Painter 
in New York City. Of them he wrote : ** These samples I 
believe to be a fair avera^ of the New York market. 
Three of the four were obtained direct from the importers, 
and each was carefully selected as an average sample of a 
single importation of lots of 500 pounds to 1,000 pounds. 
The sample from (No. 16) is an ave- 
rage of the stock they bad in hand, purchased in this mar- 
ket." Number 5 is sufficiently different from the balance 
to require mention, inasmuch as it represents a supply that 
is very widely distributed, and is moderately constant in 
content of alkaloid. In substance it answers the descrip- 
tion given for the first group, is free of stems and tough, 

« Paper read at the annual meeting of the Amer. Pharxn.. Awic. •t S«n 
Francisco, 



knotty parts of the root, all pieces split, making a very 
light-colored, clean^ and attractive sample. But the pro- 
portion of alkaloid is only .865 j^er cent, being much below 
the value of a prime drug. Of it the importers say : ^^ The 
belladonna root is an average fair sample of a l«000-pound 
lot. We import it direct from a district where beUadonna 
root is chiefly gathered." As nothing is known xc^garding 
the conditions of growth and time of collection, no com- 
ment can be made upon it or upon any of the spedmenB. 

In respect to size and appearance, most of the samples 
fall below the pharmacopodial description, but thoee 
answering it and appearing to have been taken from more 
mature and fuUer-cLeveloped plants contain an average of 
about .5 per cent alkaloias, and would have exceeded this 
valuation much if more carefully selected and free from 
lower portions of stems and woody and knotty parts of 
the roots. 

In view of the variable <}^uality of our supply, an author- 
itative standard of value m alkaloid, for the lower limit 
at least, is very desirable. 

For their prompt aid in securing material, it remains 
to acknowledge ooligations to Messrs. Painter, Trimble, 
Patch, Bock, Oook, Mueller, Stahlhuth, Federmann, and 
Buebler. 
ODtonaiAn, Maj 19th, 1860. 

Hypophosphorous Aoid and FerrouB Solutions. "^ 

BY JOHN DKVnrS, OF SAN FRAITOISOO. 

Soon after the last meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at Detroit, Professor Painter, the 
chairman of the section on Scientific Papers, asked me to 
prepare an essay for this meeting, and the result of my 
work, the action of hypophosphorous acid (H»PO«) on fer- 
rous solutions, is now submitted. 

The experiments were commenced November 18th, 1888. 

In order to ascertain the minimum quantity of HsPOt 
that would act as a preservative agent, ten dosen one- 
ounce vieJs were labelled in duplicate, with consecutive 
numbers &om one to sixty. 

Mv reason for having them in duplicate was that they 
might be placed at different temperatures, one of eacn 
number. 

The hypophosphorous acid I had being insufficient in 
quantity, I thought of making some, but wishing to save 
time I sent to a wholesale drug house to get a fifty-per- 
cent hypophosphorous acid, but could only obtain one of 
ten per cent. To make myself certain of the strength, 1 
took the specific gravity, and found it to contain only 
5.80 per cent of acid. 

As I wished to \ise a concentrated solution, I carefully 
evaporated it by a water-bath at ISO"" F. imtil a twenty-per- 
cent acid was obtained. 

Of this acid, with a very fine burette, I placed nine 
minims in each of the vials marked No. 1 ; eight minims 
in those marked No. 2; seven minims in No. 3, and gradu- 
ated so that No. 9 had only one minim of HiPOs. [At 
70*" F. the samples containing from ten to five minims of 
the twenty -per-cent acid kept perfectly, and at 60° F. all 
samples containing down to six minims; those below 
these limits became paler, and the last ones more or less 
tinged.] 

Next I made eighteen ounces of solution of iodide of 
iron of the same strength, and following the principal di- 
rections of the National Formulary, No. 216, page 74. 

After filtering the solution and making up for loss, I 
carefully measured one ounce into each of tne ei^teen 
vials containing the HtPO«, and corked them while not. 

One part, numbered one to nine, was kept at a tempera- 
ture of 70° F. ; the other part, with corresponding numbers, 
at a temperature of 60° F. 

As this lot was quite successful, I proceeded to make 
sixteen ounces of a stronger solution. The first lot con- 
tained two hundred and ninetv-five grains of iodine and 
ninety grains of iron to each fluidounce. The second 
solution nad four hundred and forty-two grains of iodine 
and one hundred and thirty-five grains of iron to each 
fluidounce, or one and one-half times the strength of the 
first lot. 

I followed nearly the same lines as laid down in the Na- 
tional Formulary in its preparation, and when <»™P^^^ 
measured one ounce into each of sixteen vials numbered, 
in duplicate, ten to seventeen, inclusive, each vial con- 
taining a specific quantity of HsPOt. [The samples (at 
70° F.) containing from ten to four minims of the twenty- 
per-cent hypophosphorous a«id were all in fine condition, 
of rich green color. A sample with three minims showed 
a very slight change. At 60° F. , the keeping limit was at 
five minims.] 

Being desirous of trying the^HtPOB with a weaker solu- 
tion of ferrous iodide, I then filled sixteen one-ounce vials 
with a solution of just half the strength of that of the 
National Formulary, and numbered them, also in dupli- 
cate, eighteen to twenty -five, inclusive. [At 70* and 60° F., 
the samples containing down to seven minims were per- 
fectljr preserved. Below seven minims a gradually in- 
creasing change occurred.] 

* Abstract of » pamr vead at the annual meettng ^ the Am. t^^^^P^ 
at San Frandsco. (The tables ^ ^ of^ipi^ hare been omitted, apd (a« ro- 
suits i^yen in brackets.) 
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As I thought I had made sufficient of the ferrous iodide 
solutions, I determined to try the effect of various pro- 
IxirtionB of HtPOs on solutions of ferrous chloride. 

The first lot of the ferrous chloride solution was of the 
same strength as that of the National Formulary, No. 218, 

^j>laced the HiPOs in the vials, different quantities to 
each numher in duplicate, and followed the directions of 
the National Formulary in making the solution, except 
waiting till cold to make up the hulk, which I made up 
with hot water and filtered, and, while still hot, measured 
it into the vials, numbered in duplicate from twenty-six 
to thirty-three inclusive. [At 70" and 60" F., the keeping 
limit was at three minims.] 

As in the case of the ferrous iodide, I made another solu- 
tion of ferrous chloride^ following the same lines in mak- 
ing it as in the preceding lot, but one and a half times 
stronger than the National Formulary directs. [At both 
70" and 60" F., the keeping limit was at two minims.] 

I also made a solution of ferrous chloride of half the 
str^igth of that of the National Formulary. [In all sam- 
ples containing down to two minims, the original bright 
green color had paled considerably ; otherwise no change.] 

All the solutions of ferrous iodide and ferrous chloride 
were kept at different temperatures. One lot, numbered 
conseeutively one to forty-nine inclusive, was placed at a 
temperaVare of 70" F., the other lot, numbered also one to 
forty-nine, at a temperature of 60" F. 

I have tried on two occasions ferrous solutions of dif- 
ferent strengths with various solutions of hyx)opho6phite 
of potassium— it being the most soluble of the hypophos* 
phite salts— but found it utterly worthless. In fact, in- 
stead of retarding, it hastened a change very much. 

I have also tried HtPOa as a preservative agent in solu- 
tions of morphine and strychnine of different strengths. 
For contrast, I made solutions of equal strength with 
chloroform water, camphor water, and distilled water. 

It was found that HsPO) is of no value in preserving so- 
lutions of morphine and strychnine— distilled water in 
eachbcase being superior. 

The next question is. What hecomes of the hypophos- 
phorous acid in the solutions of ferrous iodide ana fer- 
rous chloride ? It is undoubtedly a powerful a^ent in 
preventing oxidation in those solutions ; but what r61e does 
it act f Wnat combinationB does it form, or what reasons 
can be adduced for this acid in preventing oxidation or 
change ? This is a difficult question to answer. 'Tis true 
we can nve equations by chemical f ormulse showing reac- 
tions. But none of these equations are, to me, satisfac- 
tory. 

I believe, however, that hypophosphorous acid, by 
combination, forms an acid ether, called phosphinic odd, 
which, permeating the solution, prevents molecular 
change. 

Contrary to my expectation, I find that the solutions 
kept at 70" F. turned out better and brighter than those 
kept at 60" F. ; and, also, that concentrated ferrous solu- 
tions kept best— even with a relatively smaller quantity 
ofH,PO.. 

If they are to be kept for a long time, no doubt highly 
concentrated ones are best; but, while saying this, I be- 
lieve that the strength and working formulas in the 
National Formulary are more practical, and, if prepared 
with ordinary care, will keep without change for six 
months or more. If due precaution is used in corking, 
and the solution kept in small bottles, perhaps a smaller 
quantity of acid migntbeused; but, for practical purposes, 
the formulas of the National Formulary are all that can 
he desired and cannot weU he imjnroved upon. 



Notae on Oil Contained in Oronnd naxseed of the 
Chicago Market,* 

BY W. A. PUCKNKR. 

Some time since, a sample of ^ound flaxseed, stated to 
be East Indian, was given me, with the request that I esti- 
mate the amount of fixed oil contained in it. The per- 
centage found, by exhausting with carbon disulphide, was 
so much larger than the statements of various text-books 
had led me to expect as to lead me to examine several 
other samples, the results of which examination are here- 
with submitted: 

The United States Pharmacopoeia requires ground flax- 
seed to yield not less than 25 per cent of fixed oil when 
extracted with carbon disulphide. 

Mr. G. M. Berringer, in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, June, 1887, states that a sample examined by him 
yielded 31 per cent, while Mr. Frank X. Moerk (American 
JoumeUaf Pharmacy, December, 1887) obtained 33.6 per 
cent. 

Seven seunples of meal, all purchased at retail pharma- 
cies in Chicago, were subjected to the following treatment : 
5 Gm. were exhausted m aSoxhlet extraction tube; the 
flask (Erlenmeyer^s) contfitining the solution of oil in car- 
bon disulphide placed on a water-bath, the CSs distilled off 
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at a low temperature, and the flask dried at 100" C. till it 
ceased to lose, or rather began to g^in, in weight. The 
yield was: 

No. 1. 87.63 percent. 

No. 2. 37.40 '* *i 

No. 3. 37.98 " ** 

No. 4. 37.36 •* " 

No. 6. 37.88 " " 

No. 6. 36.1J8 ** *' 

No. 7. 37.38 ** ** 
Average 37.37 per cent. 

Three possible errors, which might lead to such high re- 
sults, occurred to me: 1st, impurities in the solvent could, 
perhaps, extract substances other than flxed oil; 2d, the 
heat employed in recovering the menstruum by distilla- 
tion might lead to error; and, 3d, that exposure to the 
atmosphere, while in the dryine oven, would, by oxidation 
of the oil, materially increase the yield. Five Gm. of No. 
2 were, therefore, exhausted with stronger ether, the solu- 
tion evaporated spontaneously and dried as before— the 
result was 37.12 per cent. To ascertain whether the heat 
employed in drymg would materially increase the yield 
by oxidation, the flask, after ceasing to lose weight, was 
• kept at a temperature of 100° C. for about two hours longer 
(the time usually consumed in drying) and the increase 
in weight noted— it amounted to less than ^ ot 1 per 
cent. 

From these experiments, I conclude that the results ob- 
tained with carbon disulphide are fairly correct. 

If the subject is considered of sufficient interest or im- 
portance, I should be glad if other members of the Associ- 
ation would make similar estimations, thus giving the 
question a wider scope ; or I will undertake to examine any 
specimens sent to me. 

CmcAoo CoLUBOB OF Phabmaot. 

Morrhuol (Extractum Olei Morrhuao Alooholicum).'^ 

BY S. A. M'DONNBLL, PH.G., SAN FRANCISCO. 

After all the use and abuse of cod-h'ver oil, this town is 
now being worked in the interest of a French preparation 
called morrhuol. To quote from the brochure on the sub- 
ject — a short ri8um4 of the process — which consists in 
treating the oil with alcohol (what kind ?) at 90% the al- 
coholic solution so obtained yields, on distillation, an 
amber- brown, bitter, aromatic liquid, partially crystalliz- 
ing at the ordinary temperature, which is called morrhuol. 
The oil thus treated now resembles any ordinary ^y^jiwRl 
oil (in other words, all the curative properties, tnerefore, 
must have been extracted by the above simple process). 
It is elsewhere explained that the light oil, so popular with 
the great multitude who resort to its use, is very weak in 
the percentage of the above product. Now, my experi- 
ence with most remedies of this class has been that the 
cleverly devised method of bringing about the grand re- 
sult desired has been more or less a myth — not practical: 
the special machinery required only bein^ in the hands of 
the benefactor of his race, whose sole desire is to become 
the great medium whence all suffering mankind may reap 
benefit, etc. Nevertheless I concluded to look into the 
subject a little. 

First: The contents of five capsules were placed in a 
suitable receptaole and some absolute alcohol added 
thereto. It dissolved one into the other perfectly. I had 
expected a fEulure in this respect; hut as further experi- 
ments led me to the conclusion that it was an alcoholic 
extract, I proceeded to carry out the process as laid down 
in the pamphlet. In these experiments, only the light oil 
was used. 

One thous€ind grains of oil were weighed out, and a like 
amoimtof absolute alcohol, both placed in a very strong 
twenlTf-ounce bottle, the cork secured tightly, the bottle 
placed in a water-bath, which was maintained at a tem^ 
perature of about 90*, at intervals of several days. The 
contents were then removed, and, after standmg long 
enough for complete separation, the alcohohc solution was 
decanted, and tne last portions of the same removed by 
means of a pipette. After allowing the alcoholic solution 
to stand awhile, one hundred grams of it were weighed 
out and allowed to evaporate spontaneously (free m>m 
dust). The extract weighed three and one-half grains, 
equal to 3.5^. 

The oil residue was then placed in a water-bath-— as it . 
smelled strongly of alcohol-^and heated to get rid of the 
alcohol ; but such heat was only successful in that respect, 
as the odor and taste of cod-hver oil were still present, 
which would indicate that the process of distillation (as 
recommended) would not remove all the odor from the oU, 
although the alcoholic extract was richly charged with it. 
However, the assertions made regarding the process, as 
laid down in the paper, for preparing morrhuol, are tol- 
erably well borne out; but as to the therapeutic value of 
it I can say nothing. And, furthermore, as the prepara- 
tion is not a difficult one to make, and on a lai^ soale 

•Paper read At tlie Mmaal mmtlng of th^ Am, ntumu Amoc. at BtaxTnar 
Cisco. 
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could be fumiahdd (aati:^ aame alcohol could be used over 
and over agaia) at a reaBOnable price, would it not be well 
to give countenance to some such preparation as Extrac- 
tum Olei MorrhtUB Alcoholicum, with a view of getting 
out of it anything there might be in it, from a medical 
standpoint? For should it possess the merit claimed for it, 
the smallness of the dose would be a very strong recom- 
mendation in its favor. 

The Behavior of Some ITew Bemedies. 

BY 8. A. M'nONNSLL, PH.O. 

Ik this paper, of several new remedies (so called), an 
effort was put forth to ascertain if any very prominent 
behavior would result between them and some of the more 
common acids of the shop, as a means of identification 
under adverse circumstances. 

UCAOTXON or 80MI NSW BUXDnB (SO GALLED). 



Antipyrine, 
nocoange. 
Pale amber 
color, streak- 
ed Vltli red. 

Amber color, 
yeUowiah 
Btveaked. 
no change. 



Blood red col- 
or. 

H.SO4 dilute 
and beat with 
cryBtal K«- 
Cr04 CrO„ 
color darken- 
ed some. 



From which it will be seen that only two of the things 
show any particular change. Phenacetin and nitric acid 
show a reaction; and antipyrine and tinct. iron give a 
decided change, the former a lemon color and the latter a 
blood-red color. One grain of phenacetin in half a fluid - 
rachm of water and five drops HNOi added (in a slender 
test tube), and heated to a boiling i>oint, turns yellow (a 
portion of the phenacetin formmg a globule of a deep 
orange color), the liquid becoming opaque, which, on cool- 
ing, congeals into a solid mass. 

One grain of antipyrine in 600 minims of water, and one 
drop ottr. fern chlor. (U. S. P.) added thereto, instantly 
produces a color not unlike that of good sherry wine. 

For short: 

Nitric acid conct. and phenacetin — yellow color. 

Tr. ferri chlor. and antipyrine— blood-red color. 

BxtemporaneouB Fruparation of Oleate of Morphine.* 

BT S. A. MCDONNELL, PH.O. 

Late one evening, some time ago, the foUowing pre- 
scription was handed in: 



H,S04 
HNO. 


^ 


Fhenacetin/ 
no change. 
Lemon color, 
developing to 
an orange 
color. 


AcetanUid 

nochan^. 
t( 44 • 


8ak>l, 
no change. 

44 4l" 


AddNltro-Hy. 


«« «. 


Lemon color. 


44 4* 


44 44 


dradOor. 










HOI 


.4 


no change. 


.4 


44 44 


=S:aSr 


" ** 


44 44 


(4 44 


4. 


H.FO« conct 
f^CUtinot 


•1 (1 


44 44 


44 44 


44 44 


(i 4i 


(4 4t 


44 44 


44 44 


H,80. dilute 
neat and «^o- 


(i 4. 


Oolor darken- 


44 ii 


odor dark- 




ed a little. 




ened a 


tat K,CrO, 








little. 


CrOt. 











9 Morph. Cleat. 10j(... 
Sig. Use as directed. 
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with the remark, '* Can you put this up? '' 

The party was answered : ^' Cer tainlv ; kindly be seated 
for a few moments." I soon realized I had none of such 
strength on hand. It was not expedient to send out for it, 
so nothing for it but to try and make it. 450 grains of 
oleic acid were weighed out, and about 53 grains of morph. 
sulph. (no alkaloid in stock)— the excess over fifty grains 
to allow for the difference between alkaloid and salt in 
the amount of water of crystallisation. The acid and 
morphine were placed on a water-bath and heated ; of course 
(unhke quin. sulph.), none apparently dissolved. So re- 
course was had to the ammama bottle, out of which a few 
drops at a time were added at frequent intervals, with con- 
stant stirring, until a clear solution resulted. This being 
rapidly cooled and no sediment appearing, so was dis- 
pensed, and, I presume, gave entire satisfaction, as Hail 
Volumbia^ electricidly applied, would have followed a 
failure to fill the bill. I have since experimented with 
this method of preparinjB; oleate of morphine, and can offer 
the following as yieldmg a very satisfactory product. 
^ For a 10^ solutaon : 

^ AcidiOleici gr. 450. 

MorphinaeSttlpbatis " 58. 

Mix, place on a water-bath, apply heat, and add gradually 
aq. ammon. cone, minims 25, stirring constantly until a 
perfect solution takes place. Time, about ten minutes in 
all. Soqie specimens of morph. sulph. may require a few 
dro]^ more or less ammonia to effect a solution. The heat 
dissipates anv free ammonia, while any possible resulting 
ammon. sulpn. does not seem to show itself, nor is there any 
indication of the formation of a soap in view of the nature 



of the combination. The mixture is apparently all that 
can be desired, and I can recommend the process to any 
one requiring oleate of morphine, the same not being kept 
in stock. 

Commercial Glycerin. 

At the recent meeting of the Ohio State Phannaoeutical 
Association, three papers were presented in reply to one 
and the same query, viz. : 

No. 48. '' Examine the different brands and grades of 
commercial glycerin. To what extent do they meet the 
requirements of the Pharmacopcdia?" 

We shall give a brief abstract of the three papers, only 
referring to the essential portions. 

Mr. Ernest S. Ely, of Bamesville, O., examined fourteen 
samples representing the products of manufacturers in 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. He applied all 
the pharmacopoeial tests, many of them with various 
modifications intended to increase their sharpness and 
accuracy, and arrived at the general ooncluBion that, 
strictly speaking, none of the samples examined fully met 
all the requirements of the Pharmacopcdia. Even the two 
purest specimens were found by the author to be a trifle 
low in specific gravity. The others were found to contain 
various impurities, though all, or nearly all» of them in 
very small quantities, due to accident or unavoidable 
causes, and not likely added by design. 

[Among these impurities the author reports to have 
found traces of glucose, inasmuch as he found that when 
certain glycerins were tested with Fehlinj^'s solution, they 
gave a faint reaction for this impurity. The quantity thus 
apparenUy found amounted to less than 0.^ per cent. 
We may be permitted to remark that no one is likely to 
use only one-quarter of one per cent of glucose as an adul- 
terant. And how glucose or any other kind of sugar can 
accidentally become mixed with g:lycerinin the factory is 
incomprehensible to us. In our judgment, the results of 
the test as carried out by the author must be differently 
interpreted.— Ed. Am. Drugo.] » 

Another paper on the same subject was presented by 
Mr. J. George Spenzer, of Columbus, O. This author ex- 
amined *' glycenn in bottles, in fifty-pound cases, in one- 
thousand-pound drums, and the crude.'' 

As a general result, it was found that all the samples 
were fiee from adulterations. A few were a tr^e below 
the normal specific gravity. Among twenty-eight sam- 
ples, one was found to contain *' very distinct traces " of 
arsenic, another ''distinct traces," another ''a trace," 
four *'a faint trace," and three *' a very faint trace "of 
the same impurity, showing that the American gl vcerin is 
liable to be affected in this manner the same as the Euro- 
pean. 

Among other criteria used by the author are the three 
cardinal tests set forth by E. Bitsert (Pharm, Zeit., 1888, 
715), which may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Absolutely pure glycerin is neutral. 

2. It is perfectly volatile. 

3. It does not reduce ammoniacal solution of nitrate of 
silver even when hot. 

The neutrality is determined by litmus. 

The volatility is determined by evaporating one drop of 
glycerin on a glass slide (as proposed by Hager) over a 
siuall flame. The spot on which the glycerin nas evapo- 
rated should be transparent and present only a very famt 
ring. If the spot is translucent, or brownish, or black, the 
glycerin is impure. 

The third test (ammoniacal nitrate of silver) is best ap- 
plied as follows: 1 C.c. of glycerin and 1 C.c. of water of 
ammonia are heated to boiling, and 5 drops of solution of 
nitrate of silver added to the boiling liquid: no coloration 
or precipitate should be produced. 

On applying these three tests to twenty-three specimens 
of glycenn, all were found neutral; most were found 
practically wholly volatile, but none stood the silver test 
completely, there being in one case a yellow tint produced 
(witnout visible reduction, which tint may, however, be 
due to a faint reduction and suspension of the reduced 
molecules), while in all other cases there was reduction, 
slight in eleven cases, and more decided in the remainder. 
^A third brief paper was submitted by Mr. John J". Bueh- 
ler, with a table or results, from which it appears that the 
specimens examined by him, so far as they represented 
medicinal (colorless) glycerin, fairly came within the re- 
quirements of the Pharmacopoeia. 
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The Alkaline Bichloride Treatment of yellow fever, as 
suggested by Dr. Sternberg, was carried out during the 
Jacksonville epidemic of 1888, and Dr. SoUaoe Mitchell re- 
ports that it was very effective. The formula finally used 
was: 

Bicarbonate of Sodium gr. x.-lx. 

Bichloride of Mercury gr. V^. 

Water 3iv. 

Mix. Give ice-cold every hour during the day, and every 
two hours during the night. 

The bichloride has a very powerful diuretic effect and 
lessens the albuminuria, while the bicarbonal^ correctB 
the acidity of the intestinal contents. 
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COATING PILLS. 

Silvering or gilding pills is fortunately less common 
than it was a few years ago. It doubtless adds something 
to the appearance of the piUs, but unquestionably injures 
their solubility and therapeutic value. When, however, 
such a coating is ordered, care should he used to have the 
mass of firm consistence and to avoid the use of powder 
in rolling. When the mass is to contain asafoetida, sul- 

Ehur, or the sulphides, not only should the mass be quite 
rm, but the pills should be varnished before applying the 
metal, or the latter will soon become discolored. When 
tolu is used as a varnish, the surface should be moistened 
with a dilute solution of potash to render it adhesive ; but 
for most other coatings mucilage may be used to cause 
the metal to adhere. One drop of gum water will com- 




monly serve to give an adhesive surface to a dozen pills, 
and one leaf of silver will cover six 5-grain pills. The 
wetter the pills the more silver will be needed, and the 
finish will not be so good. The silvering is done by placing 
the pills, properly moistened, into a boxwood **silverer" 
(such as snown m the illustration), together with a suf- 
ficient amount of silver-leaf in fragments, and shaking 
them about until they are well coated and the surfaces of 
the pills are polished by attrition. In the absence of such 
a box, a round-bottomed ointment jar answers verv well, 
and collodion will sometimes answer in place of tolu as a 
varnish. 

CMatin, — Of the many forms of pill-coating, gelatin is 
the preferable one, owing to the perfection of the coating, 
ease of manipulation, and to the fact that it is not neces- 
sary that the pills should be dried before the coating can 
be applied. 

Several formulas have been published for a gelatin solu- 
tion for this purpose. Hager^s formula for extemporaneous 
coating consists of 2 parts of white ^el^tin and 5 parts 
of distilled water, melted with the aid of a water-bath. 
When material for gelatin coating is to be kept on hand, 
10 parts of white gelatin, 25 parts of distilled water, and 
6 parts of 90^ alcohol are used, and, after mixture hy 
means of a water-bath, allowed to cool, when it forms a 
jolly. As much as may be needed of this latter mixture 
can afterwards he melted with a water-hath. To use either 
of these solutions, the pills are, one by one, stuck upon a 
pointed wire, and are dipped into the solution with care not 
to immerse the wire; the wire with the pill is then to be 
twirled about for a few moments, and then stuck upright 
into a pin-cushion, vessel of sand, or a piece of bread. 
When all the piUs are coated they may be removed from 
the wires. 

Another and more expeditious way is to put about 
30 drops of the warm gelatin solution into a warm porce- 
lain capsule, then add 60 pills, shake them about until they 
are all moistened, and then distribute them about on 
waxed paper as (][uickly as possible, and allow them to 
diy for a couple ot hours. The aid of an assistant in dis- 
tributing them is desirable in order that it may be done 
quickly. 

Dr. Symes^ formula for gelatin coating consists of 
French sheet gelatin, 4 parts; water, 16 parts; glycerin. 
1 part. Melt with the aid of heat. A board is required 
into which pins have been pressed so that the points pro- 
ject some distance, and it saves time to have another 
board with depressions, corresponding to the pins, in which 
the pills to be punctured can oe held. The points of the 
pins, having been greased, are made to puncture the pills, 
and then, any scum on the coating solution having been 
removed, the pills are dipped and are then rotated, to in- 
sure an even coating, until the coating has set. 

Mr. R. BL Dimock advises 6 drachms of Cox's gelatin 
and 1 drachm of granulated gum arable to be dissolved in 
14 drachms of No. 8 acetic acid with the aid of a water- 
bath; add 1 ounce of spirit of nitrous ether and 5 minims 
of oil of gaultheria, and mix. Make the pill mass a little 
softer than usual ; use as little powder as possible in rolling, 
and when the pipe is nearly long enough for cutting, lay 
in front of it a thread long enough to reach over the sides 
of the pill machine, or cut a slit along the pipe and lay 
the thread in this. Roll to full length and cut the pills, 
which can then be kept strung on the thread like beads. 



Holding each end of the thread, shake off any adhering 
powder, and then dip the pills into the coating solution; 
twirl the thread so as to throw off any excess of solution, 
and hang the pills up to dry by pinning the ends of the 
thread to opposite sides of a box. When the coating is 
dry the thread can be cut close. Some practice is needed 
to insure good and speedy results by this method. 

The Chemist and Druggist gives the following variation 
of the method : Into the end of a bottle cork stick a dozen 
needles so that the points will diverge, and stick a pill onto 
each point. A mixture for coating is to be made of 4 oz. 
of French gelatin, 1 oz. of gum acacia, 2 drachms of boric 
acid, and 40 oz. of water. Macerate the gelatin and acacia 
in the water for twelve hours. Dissolve with the aid of 
a water-bath, add the boric acid, and strain through 
muslin. A sufficient quantity of this stock mixture hav- 
ing been melted, the corkful of pills is to be dipped, with- 
drawn, and held for a moment to allow excess of coating 
to form drops. These may be removed by allowing each 
one to touch the surface of the liquid, after which the cork 
should be twirled for a few moments and then set aside to 
allow the coating to harden. 

Prof. E. L. Patch says that the following is found bv 
him to be most generally suitable: Best French gold- 
labelled gelatin, 2\ oz. avoirdupois; diFtilled water, 7 fl. oz. 
Macerate until the gelatin soften% dissolve by water- 
bath, add powdei-ed boric acid, 2 drachms, then slowly 
add mucilage of acacia (U. S. P., 1880), 2 fl. oz., and strain. 
Prof. Patch makes the following practical comments : 

* ' Much of the success of the process depends upon having 
the solution of proper density ; the thinner it is the better, 
providing it gives a complete and firm coating when dry. 
The warmer the solution the more rapid will be the drying; 
but judgment must be used in regulating the temperature 
in each case, for, if too warm, it may soften and destroy 
the form of the pill, or, in cooling, tne gelatin may con- 
tract and split or crack. Pills consisting largely of aloes, 
gum resins, or solid extracts should be made very hard 
and dipped into a thin, comparatively cool solution. If 
dipped in too warm a solution the piUs will soften, and 
when the gelatin contracts it will cause the softened mass 
to protrude from the needle hole. 

'Spills containing carbonate of ammonium, citrate of 
iron, and other scaled salts, valerianates, acetates, alk^dine 
iodides, etc., should also be dipped in cool solution. 
Glycerin should be avoided as an excipient, owing to its 
tendency to soften the coating. Glucose forms a good 
general excipient for pills to be gelatin-coated, and may be 
used alone with quinine, or with a little powdered extract 
of licorice for dark pills. A mixture which thickens by 
keeping should have a little distilled water' added from 
time to time. A pad saturated with petrolatum should be 
provided, into which the needles may be thrust to grease 
them before they are inserted into the jpills. The needles 
should be thrust only so far into the pills as to hold thetn 
securely, and the pills should be immersed into the coat- 
ing mixture just far enough to cover them. Excess of 
coating mixture may be removed by touching the pills to 
the underheated surface of the cover of the container 
[or to the surface of the heated mixture]." 

Sugar coating may be done extemporaneously, but it is 
a difticult matter to acquire the necessary skQl to rival 
the work of a confectioner or wholesale manufacturer. 
One thing should be borne in mind at the outset, which is, 
that for all work of this kind a very finely powdered 
sugar, such as is made especially for confectioners' use, is 
rather essential. The pills should first have their surf aces 
dry ; this is another essential. They may then be put into 
a tinned-copper bowl (like that shown in the illustration), 
the inner surface of which has been moistened with syrup 




or syrup and gum. The pills are then to be rolled about 
by rotating the dish, and at the same time the dish is held 
over a flame so as to warm the contents. Finely pow- 
dered sugar is to be dusted on from time to time, and the 
process continued until a firm, polished coating results. 

Another method, recommended by Hager, is as follows: 
One part of white gelatin is first dissolved in 4 parts of 
distilled water with the aid of a water-bath. Then a mix- 
ture is made of 20 parts of sugar, 10 parts of starch, and 
5 parts of tragacanth, and the whole ground to the finest 
possible powder. About 2 heaped teaspoonfuls of this 
powder are placed in a box such as is used for silver coat- 
u\^^ about 25 drops of the warm gelatin solution are added, 
and then 50 of the pills to be coated. These pills, having 
first been dried externally, must be moistened with the 
gelatin solution just before being placed in the box. The 
box containing the pills is then to be shaken for about 
three minutes and the contents emptied upon a sieve. 
After the powder has been separated, the pills should be 
again shaken in the box to polish them. If the coating 
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does not prove of sufficient thickness to render the color 
of the mass invisible, the operation is to be repeated after 
the pills have become thoroughly dry and hard. Coloring 
matter or perfume may be added to the coating powder 
if desired. 

Still another method of sugar coating consists in mois- 
tening the pills with a mixture of 1 part of glycerin and 
2 parts of alcohol, and then putting them into a coating 
box containing a very finely powdered mixture of 20 parts 
of sugar, 3 parts of arrowroot, and 1 part of mastic. 
Then shake unmediately and energetically. Sometimes 
this method is modified by dissolving 1 or 2 parts of mas- 
tic in the alcohol and glycerin. 

An extemporaneous and in many cases satisfactory 
coating of sugar can be given b^ first coating with white 
of egg and then rolling about in a suitable vessel with 
some confectioners' sugar. 

Pearl Coating.^An attractive and popular form of 
coating recently in vogue is produced with powdered 
soapstone or a mixture of powdered soapstone and sugar. 
The following points must be observed, viz. : The pills 
must be hard and dry upon their surface; they must be 
evenlv but not excessively dampened with gum water; 
and, lastly, they must be thoroughly rotated, first in the 

Sowder and afterwards without any free powder, to pro- 
oce a brilliant surf^te. By the following method a per- 
fectly finished pearl- coat^ pill may be turned out in a lew 
minutes: The piUs, being fairly hard and rounded, are to 
be shaken in a pot or chip pill box with sandarach and 
ether varnish, and then thrown into very finely powdered 
French chalk contained in another box. Rotate thus for 
a minute and then separate from the excess of powder 
with the aid of a sieve. Shake in another chip box with a 
mixt^re of equal parts of beaten and strained white of 

Segg, syrup, and water, sufficient to thoroughly wet the 
iUB; then throw them again into an excess of the pow- 
er. Shake for another minute and then remove them to 
a marble slab, where they are to be lightly rotated imder 
a pill finisher, sprinkling on a little more powder, if 
needed, until a smooth surface is produced. If time per- 
mits, tney should be dried thoroughly by exposure in an 
open tray. 

Another and somewhat lees ready method involves the 
use of a tinned copper globe, about 5i inches in diam- 
eter. Its halves are fastened together with pins, and two 
such globes are requisite — one for coating and one for 
burnishing. 

Take 1 drachm each of mucilage of acacia and simple 
syrup, and add sufficient water to make 1 ounce. Of this 
pour enough upon the pills to dampen their surface thor- 
oughly (just how much is only known from expNerience), 
and after rotating in the coater, in order to distribute the 
mm mixture thoroughly, add very finely powdered 
French chalk, and rotate again until the powdered chalk 
has all been taken up or the pills are thoroughly coated. 
The pills are then transferred to the burnisher, which may 
be warmed and slightly coated with white wax, but in this 
case a third globe will be required for a final polish. 

Varnishing may sometimes be resorted to, but is not 
common in the United States, owing to the facility with 
which ^latin coating is now done. The residue of tolu 
syrup dissolved in ether forms a good varnish, 1 oz. of the 
resinous residue to 3 oz. of the ether being sufficient. 
Martindale recommends a solution of one part of sandarach 
in 1 part of absolute alcohol. Hager's formula is 5 parts 
of powdered mastic and 15 parts of balsam of tolu, to be 
dissolved in 25 parts of absolute alcohol and 80 parts of 
ether. The pills are to be placed in a covered pot. and 
sufficient of either of these solutions to wet the pills is 
dropped upon them. The pot is then rotated until all the 
pills have an equal coating. They are best dried on paraf * 
fin paper, care being used to see that they do not touch 
each other. 

Keratin derived from horn shavings has been used, on 
the recommendation of Dr. Unna, of Hamburg, for pro- 
tecting pills during their passage through the acid secre- 
tions of the stomach, this substance being soluble in the 
alkaline intestinal fluids. Oily excipients alone should be 
used and a preliminary coating of cacao butter should be 
applied. The keratin is first dissolved in water of ammonia 
and evaporated until barely a trace of ammonia remains. 
Several thin layers of the resulting solution are requisite. 
The excipient recommended by Dr. Unna consists of char- 
coal, almond oil, and cacao butter. 

A coating which can readily be applied, and which may 
take the place of the lycopodium, starch powder, or pow- 
dered licorice, in which many pharmacists are accustomed 
to dispense pills, is a great desideratum. The powder is a 
dirty mess about the table of an invalid, and when carried 
in the pocket the piU-box is liable to fracture or to become 
opened and lose its contents, to the discomfiture of the 
bearer and the injury of clothing. The absence of such 
powder in packages of manufactured pills is one reason 
why the latter are popular. As a means for freeing pills 
from loose powder, a small sieve is convenient. 

A contrivance for rapidly coimting pills is the invention 
of A. B. Clariss & Co., of Paris, but something equally 
simple could readily be made by any one accustomed to 
the use of tools. The appliance consists ef a little scoop 
with a false bottom penorated with holes which hold a 
definite number of pills, while the excess roll out through 



thejjspout. The pills are discharged by raising the false 
bottom and allowing the pills to drop into the scoop, 
whence they may be emptied into the receptacle. Quite 
recently a metal-capped bottle, similar to those long since 
in use m Germany for this purpose, has appeared m the 
drug trade of the United States, and is becoming deserv- 
edly popular as a container for dispensing pills. 

CTo be continued.) 

Insect Pests. 

The Chemist and Drugaiat draws attention to the con- 
tents of a p>amphlet issued by the Agricultural Department 
^ on the subject of insect pestis, in the following words: 
Considering that the remedies for insect pests are drawn 
from the chemist's stock, it is opportune that we should 
recall the fact that the Agricultural Department of the 
Privy Council has had thorough investigations made of 
the insects injurious to the com, hop, and fruit crops. 
The pamphlet dealing with the last-named is, perhaps, 
the most useful to chemists, and we strongly recommend 
all in country businesses to acquaint themselves with its 
contents. The paniphlet may oe obtained from Eyr9&; 
Spottiswoode, East Harding street, E. C, by post for nine 
penny stamps. It is not necessary to discuss here the life 
history of the common insect pests, the purpose of thi^ 
note beine to indicate to our readers what they may pre- 
pare for their customers in the nature of remedies. The 
old-fashioned white hellebore still holds its position as the 
popular remedy for caterpillar. In some cases it is un- 
questionably effectual, in others it signally fails. Failure 
m many cases is due to improper application. Some 
gardeners, apparently with the idea of making the cater- 
pillars sneeze themselves out of existence, dust the powder 
on the plants. This is certainly bad for the gardener. 
Others mix the powder with cold water, and eject the 
mixture on the plants. This is better, but the l>e8t plan 
is to direct 5 gallons of boiling water to be poured upon 
a pound of hellebore, and after the infusion cools it may 
be applied. Hellebore, owing to its poisonous nature, 
shoula not be used for soft fruits. Some one has lately 
spoken highly of the efficacy of gas-tar as a preventive of 
caterpillar. It is applicable for plants of tiie cabbage 
order, for eooseberry and currant bushes — indeed, for ail 
fveeu ^araen crops. The time to apply preventives is 
immediately after the caterpillar disappears. At this 
stage it becomes a chrysalis, which frequently falls from 
the plant to the groimd, there to remain until the ensuing 
season. For this reason the eas-tar, soot, lime, paraffin 
oil, or other preventive shoula be plentifully supplied to 
the soil, followed by brisk hoeing, it is a pity that bef oi e 
the advent of hot weather tbose who are pestered with 
green fly do not make a search for the predictions of the 
p^t. The fly is always heralded by the appearance of a 
minute *' granulation" of white *' eggs'* situated on the 
back of the leaf towards the midrib. At this stage a good 
washing with a solution of a pound of carbolic soft soap 
in 10 gallons of water is advantageous, and when the 
nimble insect appears upon the plants a similar prepara- 
tion, devised by one of our correspondents, is not only 
userul. but, unlike some remedies, can be put up as a 
speciality by chemists. It is as follows : 

Terebene (Bond's) 2 oz, 

SoftSoap 4 *• 

Methylated Spirit 6" 

Mix together to form a solution. 

From 1 to 4 oz. of this insecticide is added to a gallon 
of water, and the solution used with a syringe or spray 

Eroducer. For the syringe the weaker solution is suf- 
cient. One of the most efficacious remedies which we 
know of is a weak solution of crude nicotine. Tobacco in- 
fusions and mixtures of tobacco juice with soap and water 
are commonly used, but they are not at all successful, 
whereas the nicotine has a marvellously ^ood effect upon 
rose and fruit trees. Mr. Thomas Christy suppUed^us 
with some of the article. It was, apparently, a solution 
of the alkaloid: and 5 drops, added to a gallon of water, 
formed a deadly insecticide. As nicotine is one of the 
most toxic alkaloids, we would suggest that chemists 
should only sell it in a well-diluted state, so that a few 
ounces would be * required for a gallon of wash. Mr. 
Whitehead's favorite remedy is a quassia prei)aration 
composed of: 

SoftSoap 71b8. 

Quassia 6 " 

Water lOOgaUs. 

The whole is allowed to stand together for a night be- 
fore use. It is the employment of this remedy in the Zent 
hop gardens which has put up the price of quassia. We 
prefer to use carbolic soft soap, or any other soft soap 
which is impregnated with the phenol or creosol products 
of coal tar. These the green fly and the caterpillar relish 
as little as they do paraffin, which is sometimes added to 
the mixture. For retail purposes a combination of 7 
pounds of the soft soap with a pound of extract of quassia 
would be salable. One pound of this mixture would 
servo for 15 gallons of water. As we are now in the 
middle of the season for these articles, we trust that the 
foregoing hints may be turned to good account by those 
interested. 
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Propertiea ttn^ ^Qxnioal BeaotionB of Beta-Naphthol.*^ 

Properties.— WWtelamellfie, melting at 122* C, boilingat 
286'-286' ; difficultly soluble in cold waterj easily in alco- 
hol, ether, chloroform, benzol, glacial acetic acidf, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and solutions of caustic alkalies. It is 
soluble in ammonia, forming a colorless, violet-fluorescing 
liquid, which turns slightly yellow upon warming. On 
adding peroxide of hydrogen and warming, or allowing 
it to st£uid for some time, the solution turns brownish 
yellow, and, after being supersaturated with hydrochloric 
acid, acquires a violet color. 

On adding ammonia to an aqueous solution of beta- 
naphthol, and afterwards chlorine water, a yellow-tinted 
liquid is obtained which assumes a dirty brownish-yellow 
color on warming. If, however, the chlorine water be 
first added to the solution of naphthol, a yellowish-white 
precipitate is produced. This is turned green by addition 
of ammonia, provided the solution was not too dilute. At 
the same time a violet precipitate is thrown down which 
dissolves in ether with violet color, while the remaining 
aaueous solution has a greenish tint. On evaporating the 
etnereal solution, a residue remains which is soluble, with 
blue color, in concentrated sulphuric acid. Addition of 
glacial acetic acid renders the solution yellowish red. 

A dilute solution of naphthol is only colored green (with- 
out a precipitate) by addition of chlorine water ana am- 
monia. The green color disappears on warming, and the 
liquid assumes a yellowish-brown color. 

Bromine water produces in an aqueous solution of 
naphthol a white precipitate which is soluble in ammonia, 
with yellowish green, and in ether, with yellow color. 
The residue left upon evaporation of the ether is colored 
dirty ^en by concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Aadition of bromine water to a solution of beta-naph- 

i drop 

pitate. 

beta- 

naphthol yellow ; on warming, yellow flakes separate. If 
ammonia had previously been added, warming produces 
a dark yellow solution. If this is shaken with ether, the 
latter assumes only a pale yellow tint, and on evaporation 
leaves a slight yellow resioue which is colored brownish- 
violet, and dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Addition of chlorinated soda and ammonia imparts a 
yellowish-brown color to solution of beta-napbthol. After 
bein^ supersaturated with acid, tbe solution becomes 
turbid and violet. If alcohol or glacial acetic acid is 
now added, a clear liquid of a fine violet color is obtained 
which possesses a characteristic absorption spectrum. 

A solution of beta-naphthol mixed with a drop of aniline 
is colored yellowish rea by chlorinated soda. On super- 
saturating with acid, the liquid turns more deeply yellow 
and becomes cloudy. The turbidity disappears upon 
addition of alcohol or glacial acetic acid. 

Addition of ferric cnloride to an aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of beta-naphthol renders the latter faintly green. 
On warming, a white precipitate is produced which turns 
yellowish brown by boiling. If the mixture be afterwards 
shaken with ether, the latter becomes brownish yellow 
and leaves on evaporation a yellowish-brown residue, 
forming a brown solution with strong sulphuric acid. 

A chip of pine wood moistened witn aqueous solution of 
betarnaphthol, and afterwards with hydrochloric acid, is 
rapidly colored green when exposed to the sun, and after- 
wards brownish red. (Thin test also holds good for alpha- 
naphthol.) 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves beta-naphthol 
with yellow color. On gently warming, the liquid becomes 
colorless. Application of more heat causes first a violet 
color, afterwards reddish brown, and lastly dirty green. 
(In tne case of alpha-naphthol, these tints appear m re- 
versed order.) 

If the solution of beta-naphthol in sulphuric acid is 
heated until it has become colorless, then allowed to be- 
come cold, and mixed with a drop of solution of ferric 
alum, the subsequent application of a gentle heat produces 
an intense, handsome, Diiiish-violet tint, which is changed 
to yellowish green by elacial acetic acid ; at the same time, 
the liquid has a vivid blue fluorescence. 

On adding a few drops of nitric acid to an aqueous solu- 
tion of beta-naphthol, the latter gradufidly turns green 
when examined by transmitted, and brownish red by re- 
flected light. On boiling, it becomes turbid and brownish 
violet, and clear again upon addition of alcohol, with 
violet color. If the solution is shaken with ether, it also 
becomes clear, assuming at the same time a handsome 
violet color, while the ether becomes pale yellow. On 
evaporating the ether, the residue dissolves in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, with brownish-red color. 

If Eykmann's or Liebermann's reagent is added to a, 
solution of beta-naphthol in concentrated sulphuric acide 
a brown-red liquid is obtained, which does not change 
color on addition of glacial acetic acid. Upon addition of 
water it becomes turbid, but clear again by ammonia, with 
yellowish-brown color. 

On adding to a solution of beta-naphthol in concentrated 
sulphuric acid a few drops of aqueous solution of glucose, 

♦Alter G. Vortmann, "Anleitung surChem. AnalyBe oiganiaeher Stoffle.'' 
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a black, inky liquid results, which, after beine copiously 
diluted with strong sulphuric acid, becomes bmish black. 
On standing exposed to the air, this tint changes to dark 
blue. On diluting with much sulphuric acid, it becomes 
transparently dark blue. Dilution with glacial acetic acid 
turns it yellowish green with green fluorescence. 

On heating a little beta-naphthol with 0.1 to 0.2 Gm. of 
oxalic acid and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, a colorless mass is obtained which, when treated* 
with water and ammonia, yields a solution having a 
strong bluish-green fluorescence. 

If beta-naphthol is heated together with phthalic anhy- 
dride and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric add to 
about 150** C, a brown mass is obtained which, upon addi- 
tion of water, separates a vellowish-white solid soluble in 
solution of soda to a yellowish-brown green-fluorescent 
liquid. If much water is added, the solution becomes al- 
most colorless, but has a brilliant, bright-greenish fluores- 
cence. 

Alkaline solution of copper (Fehling's) is not affected by 
beta-naphthol even on boiling. 

Ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver, to which some 
soda had been added, is not reduced by it in the cold at 
all, and but little after protracted boiling. 

If a little naphthol (alpha or beta) is dissolved in solu- 
tion of i>otassa, then a drop of chloroform or an equivalent 
quantity of chloral hydrate added, and gentle heat is ap- 

glied, the liquid temporarily assumes the color of Berhn 
lue. This reaction occurs even if ver^ small amounts of 
naphthol are present, though the tint is more easily pro- 
duced and more permanent in the case of beta-naphthol. 

An aqueous solution of beta-naphthol is not precipitated 
by acetate of lead. Subacetate of lead causes a white pre- 
cipitate disappearing on warming. 

Solution oi iodide of potassium and iodine, added to an 
aqueous solution of beta-naphthol, produces, only after 
heating for some time, a precipitate which is colorless 
after addition of hyposulphite of sodium, and which is 
soluble in ether to a colorless liquid (distinction from 
alpha-naphthol; in this case, the precipitate, after addition 
of hyposulphite, has a violet color, and is soluble in ether, 
with Dluish- violet tint). 

On Fharmaoeutical Assaying. 

At the late meeting of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association, held at Bridgeton, Mr. August Drescher, of 
Newark, read a paper on this subject, from which we take 
the important portions in abstract. 

The author conflned his discussion to certain drugs and 

S reparations which had come under his particular notice 
uring the past year, in connection with work connected 
with the State Board of Health. In some of these cases, 
the U, S. Pharmacopoeia does not give any definite 
'* tests,** but the law allows the Board of Health to inforce 
conformity to some other recognized standard, as the 
U. S. or National Dispensatory, or similar works. 

I. TlNOTURA OPH CAXPHORATA. 

First prepare a standard tincture (using strictly standard 
ingredients) for comparison with any suspected sample 
through the following tests: 

1. Acidity,— Dilute 20 C.c. of the sample with 20 C.c. of 
diluted alcohol, and titrate with iV normal soda, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator (Drescher). 

A standard paregoric (U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 1880) will 
require 7 to 8.6 C.c. of ^V soda. 

A blank experiment may be made with the diluted alco- 
hol, so as to allow for any acidity that might be due to 
this. 

2. Specific Qramty.—ThhB is approximately 0.926 to 
0.936. 

3. Morphiomeiric assay is impracticable. 

4. Mecanic Acid.— Allen's colorimetric method, particu- 
larly when applied to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia paregoric, 
vields uncertam results. Drescher recommenas the fol- 
lowing modification: Evaporate 20 C.c. of the sample, on 
a water-bath, with 1 Gm. of freshly ignited kaolin to 
10 C.c. ; filter, dilute filtrate with water [which should be 
passed through filter.— Ed. Am. Drijgo.1 to 20 C.c, and 
add 3 drops of a 10^ ferric chloride solution. Compare 
the tint with that produced in an equal amount of the 
standard tincture. 

6. Foreign Coloring Matters.— Cs^rasneL^ red saunders, 
and cochineal are often used ; cudbear rarely. 

Solution of subacetate of lead precipitates the coloring 
matter of cochineal, saunders, and cudbear. The precipi- 
tate mav be freed from lead by diluted sulphuric acid, tne 
color taken up by a suitable solvent and further tested. 

Caramel is best precipitated by kaolin (freshly ignited), 
from which it may be shaken out with water wnen it can 
be evaporated. Or the tincture may be evaporated di- 
rectly, and the caramel found in the reskLue as a black or 
brown, viscid, sweetish mass, after washing with strong 
alcohol. 

The coloring matter of cochineal and caramel are in- 
soluble in stronger ether. Cudbear is slightly soluble in 
it, and santal red easily soluble. Caramel is insoluble in 
strong alcohol. 

The coloring znatters can be further tested with diluted 
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sulpburic acid. Cochitieal turns yellow; cudbear and 
aaundere do not turn or only very gradually. Caramel is 
not affected, but it is otherwise easily distinguished. 

Any color fairly above that of the regular light brown 
of the standard ought to condemn a suspected article, so 
that the special examination for coloring matter might be 
omitted. 

e. Amount of Alcohol— Dilute 60 C.c. with 100 O.c. of 
water, add 3 Qm. of recently ignited kaolin, filter in a 
closed funnel (to get rid of oil of anise, etc.), distil off 
60 C.c, and determine alcohol as usual. 

The distillate may contain a trace of camphor, but this 
is not sufficient to seriously affect the specific gravity 
(Drescher). 

II. Powdered Rhubarb. 

L The physical properties ought to be noted and com- 
pared with a samme of known purity. 

2. Amount of jSlxtract— This should be prepared with 
alcohol of 45< (by weight). The yield is about 47jr, accord- 
ing to Pager. According to Drescher, the yield varies 
from 37 to 6S%. 

3. A«fe.— This amounts to 12 to 14ji{ (Drescher). Some- 
times it is stated to be much higher (43^ is reported in the 
*' Pharmacographia," second edition, page 600). 

4. Foreign Coloring Matters, —TheBe are easily detected 
according to their nature. Aniline colors may be shaken 
out with oenzol or other solvents. Curcuma is easily de- 
tected by the method proposed by Maisch and Howie (see 
National or U. S. Dispensatories). 

6. Chrysophanic Acid should amount to 2,H (Dresch- 
er; Hagersays S%), 

The author gives three methods: Hager's, Schlossber- 
ger^s, and his own. He states that none of these isolates 
tne whole of the acid, but that they are sufficiently ser- 
viceable for practical purposes. 

The author's method is as follows: 

Mix thoroughly 5 Qm. of finely powdered rhubarb and 
1.5 Gm. of tartGunc acid; introauce the mixture into a 
ToUens' extractor, and percolate with 50 C.c. of chloroform 
at about 65' to TO"" C. Evaporate, take up again with 
chloroform, evaporate again, and weigh the residue as 
*' chrysophanic acid." 

in. Jalap. 

The officinal process of preparing resin of jalap, which 
is also used as a method of assay of this drug, has not al- 
ways given satisfaction in the hands of the author, as the 
resm sometimes would not separate for days from the 
water. He modified the process as foUows: 

Mix 5 Gm. of jalap in No. 50 powder with an equal 
quantity of fine sand, transfer to a filter, and add gradu- 
ally 250 C.c. of boiling water, keeping the funnel in a hot- 
water jacket. After draining and drying the filter, re- 
move £ne dregs, cut out the impregnated portion of the 
filter, and digest the latter and the dregs in 150 C.c. of 
hot alcohol. Filter, wash filter with hot alcohol, evapo- 
rate the filtrate to a small bulk, transfer to a small 
beaker, evaporate to dryness, and weigh. 

The resin is then further to be tested as to purity, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Pharm. This authority requires 12% of 
resin, the Gl^rman Pharmacopoeia 10^ as lov^est limit. 
The author of the present paper regards both figures as 
too high for the jalap of our present market, having found 
8.5^ as the highest limit. 

TBatimation of Nitrio Aoid by Means of Ferrous Sul- 

pliate. 

M. Bailhaohe has devised an improvement which per- 
mits the old method of Pelouze, of estimating nitrates by 
means of ferrous salts, to be applied with better results 
than have been possible heretofore. His principal improve- 
ment is the substitution of ferrous sulphate for the 
cUoride. 

The apparatus to be used consists of a flask of the capa- 
, city of 260 C.c. provided with a rubber stopper ha vine 
two tubes. One of these is 5 to 6 Cm. (about 2i inches) 
long, and drawn out to a point at its upper end. The 
other, which descends to within about f inch of the bottom 
of the flask, is the neck of a stoppered thistle funnel of 
cylindrical form, of about 40 C.c. capacity. This serves 
not onlv for introducing the solution of the nitrate to be 
assayea, but also to admit slowly, both at the beginning 
and at the end of the operation, some solution of bicar- 
bonate of sodium, the carbonic acid gas of which expels 
the air from the apparatus, and at the end drives the last 
traces of nitric oxide gas from the flask. 

To estimate the quantitjr of non-oxidized ferrous salt, 
bichromate of potassium is used, with ferridcyanide as 
indicator. 

The foUowinff solutions are required : 

1. Solution of ferrous sulphate, containing in 1 liter 100 
Gm. of crystallized ferrous sulphate (FeSO* . 7H«0) and 
75 C.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid. 

2. Solution of bichromate of potassium, containing 17.86 
Gm. of the pure and dry salt in each liter. 

3. Standard solution of pure and dry nitrate of sodium, 
60 Gm. in 1 liter of pure distilled water. 



4. A cold-saturated solution of bicarbonate of sodium. 

The bichromate solution oxidizes exactly its own volume 
of the iron solution. Both of them correspond to 10.192 
Gm. of sodium nitrate in 1 liter. 

The assay is conducted as follows: Introduce 60 C.c. of 
the volumetric iron SDlution into the flask, together with 
about 25 C.c. of strong sulphuric acid. Agitate, insert the 
rubber stopper with tubes all adjusted, and then place the 
flask upon a hot sand-bath large enough to contain, if 
necessary, 5 or 6 of these flasks. 

Close the stop-cock of the funnel and pour into the latter 
25 C.c. of the solution of bicarbonate of sodium. Regulate 
the flow of this carefully, so that it enters the flask only 
drop by drop. There will be brisk effervescence until the 
funnel is empty. Before it is all introduced, pour 10 C.c. 
of the standard solution of nitrate of sodium into the fun- 
nel and continue the heat. 

At this moment, the greatest care must be bestowed upon 
the regularity of the ebullition or effervescence, and the 
regular evolution of nitric oxide, which must neither be 
allowed to become tumultuous nor to cease altogether. 

In proportion as the solution passes in, the contents of 
the flask become more and more brown. Before the fun- 
nel is entirely empty, the stop-cock must be shut off. 
When the deep brown tint of the liquid has disappeared, 
25 C.c. of the solution of sodium bicarbonate are again in- 
troduced into the funnel, and the contents of the latter 
gradually allowed to enter the flask as before. Now re- 
move the flask from the sand-bath, the stop-cock of the 
fimnel being closed. Allow to cool, transfer the con- 
tents of the flask to a measuring cylinder, make up the 
volume with water (including the washing of the flask) 
to whatever quantity is desired, and titrate with the 
bichromate solution, using ferridcyanide of potassium as 
indicator. [This is most convem'entiy done by placing a 
number of drops of test-solution of ferridcyamde of potas- 
sium upon a plate of glass Istid upon a piece of white paper, 
and transferring at frequent intervals, during the titration, 
a droplet of the hquid upon one of the drops of the re- 
ajgent. When no more blue tint is produced, the oxida- 
tion is completed.] The number of C.c. of bichromate 
consumed gives, by a simple calculation, the percentage 
of nitrogen in the nitrate of sodium [or thie quantity of 
nitric acid]. 

In a similar manner the operation is performed when a 
solution of a nitrate of unknown strength is under exam- 
ination. 

The analytical data furnished by the author are quite 
satisfactory.— After Compt. Rend., vol. 108, 1122. 

The following very interesting account of the new pro- 
cess of manufacturing aluminium is abstracted from a 
lecture by Sir H. E. Roscoe (after J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 
1889,463): 

The production of aluminium previous to 1887 probably 
did not exceed 10,000 lbs. per annum. The magnitude of 
the undertaking assumed by the Aluminium Company 
majr be estimated when we learn that they erected worii 
having an annual producing capacity of 100,000 lbs. of 
aluminium. The works now cover a space of nearly five 
acres. They are divided into five separate departments, 
viz., 1st, sodium; 2d, chlorine; 3d, chloride; 4th, alumi- 
nium; 6th, foimdry, rolling, wire mills, etc. 

1, Manufacture of Sodium ("Castner Process"). 

The vessels in which the charges of alkah and reducing 
material are heated are of egg-shaped pattern, about 
18 inches in width at their widest part and about 
3 feet high, and are made in two portions, the lower 
one being actually in the form of a crucible, while the 
upper one is provided with an upright stem and a protrud- 
ing hollow arm. This part of the apparatus is known as 
the cover. In commencing the operation, these covers 
are raised in the heated furnace through apertures pro- 
vided in the floor of the heated chamber, and are then 
fastened in their place by an attachment adjusted to the 
stem; the hollow arm extends outside the furnace. Di- 
rectly below each aperture in the bottom of the furnace 
are situated the hydrauhc lifts, attached to the top of 
which are the platforms upon which are placed the 
crucibles to be raised into the furnace. Attached to the 
hydraulic lifts are the usual reversing valves for lowering 
or raising, and the platform is of such a size as, when 
raised, completely to fill the bottom aperture of the 
furnace. The charged crucible, being placed upon the 
platform, is raised into its position, the edges meeting 
those of the cover, forming an air-tight ioint which pre- 
vents the escape of gas and vapor from tne vessel during 
reduction, except by the hollow arm provided for this 
purpose. The natural expansion of the iron vessels is ac- 
commodated by the water pressure in the hvdraulic lifts, 
so that the joints of the cover and crucible are not dis- 
turbed until it is intended to lower the lift for the purpose 
of removing the crucible. 

The length of time required for the first operation of 
reduction and distillation is about two hours. At the end 
oC this time, the crucibles are lowered, taken from the 
platforms by a large pair of tongs on wheels, carried to a 
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dampmg pit, os^^ thrown on their side. The residue is 
cleaned out, and tne hot pot, heing again gripped hy the 
tongs, is taken back to the furnace. On its way, the 
chargiB of alkali and reducing material is thrown in. It is 
again placed on the lift and raised in position against the 
edges of the cover. The time consumed in making the 
change is li minutes, and it only requires about seven 
minutes to draw, empty, recharge, and replace the five 
crucibles in each furnace. In this manner, the crucibles 
retain the greater amount of their heat, so that the ope- 
ration of reduction and distillation now only requires one 
hour and ten minutes. Each of the four furnaces, of five 
crucibles each, when in oi>eration, are drawn alternately, 
so that the process is carried on night and day. 

Attached to the protruding hollow arm from the cover 
are the condensers, which are of a peculiar pattern spe- 
cially adapted to this process, being quite different from 
those formerly used. They are about 5 inches in diameter 
and nearly 3 feet long, and have a small opening in the 
bottom about 20 incheis from the nozzle. The bottom of 
these condensers is so inclined that the metal condensed 
from the vapor issuing from the crucible during reduction 
flows down and out into a small pot placed directly below 
this opening. The uncondensed gases escape from the 
condenser at the further end, and Durn with the charac- 
teristic sodium flame. The condensers are also provided 
with a small hinged door at the further end, by means of 
which the workmen from time to time may look in to 
observe how the distillation is progressing. Previous to 
drawing the crucibles from the lurnace for the piurpose of 
emptying and recharging, the small pots, each containing 
the distilled metal (on an average about 6 lbs.), are re- 
nurved, and empty ones substituted. 

The temperature of the furnaces is kept at 1,000^ C, 
and the gas and air valves are carefully regulated so as 
to maintain as even a temperature as possible. A furnace 
in operation requires 250 lbs. of caustic soda every one 
hour and ten minutes, and yields in the same time 30 lbs. 
of sodium and about 240 lbs. of crude carl^nate of soda. 
The residual carbonate, on treatment with lime in the 
usual manner, yields two-thirds of the original amoucTt of 
caustic soda ox>eraiied upon. 

2. Chlorine Manufacture. 

The usual method is employed. The gas is led into four 
gasometers, each of which is capable of holding 1,000 cubic 
feet of ^as and is completely lined with lead, as are all 
connectmg mains, etc. 

3. Manufacture of Double Chloride of Aluminium and 
Sodium, 

Twelve lar^^ regenerative gas furnaces are used for 
healing, and m each of these are flxed horizontal fire-clay 
retorts about 10 feet in length, into which the mixture for 
making the double chloride is placed. These furnaces 
have been built in two rows, six on a side, the clear pas- 
sage-way down the centre of the building, which is about 
250 feet long, being 50 feet in width. Above this central 
passage is the staeing carrying the large lead mains for 
the supply of chlorine comine from the gasometers. 
Opposite each retort, and attacned to the main, are situ- 
ated the regulating valves, connected with lead and 
earthenware pipes, lor the regulation and passage of the 
chlorine to each retort. The valves are of peculiar design, 
and have been so constructed that the chlorine is made 
to pass through a certain depth of liquid, which not only 
by opposing a certain pressure allows a known quantity of 
Kas to pass in a ^ven time, but also prevents any return 
firom the retort into the main. 

The mixture for the retorts is made by grinding together 
hydrate. of alumina, salt, and charcoal moistened with 
water, and by means of a pug mill the mass is forced out 
into solid cylindrical lengths; a workman with a large 
knife cuts the material into lengths of about 3 inches 
each. These are then piled on top of the large furnaces to 
dry. The retorts, when at the proper temperature, are 
charged by throwing in the balls until quite full ; the fronts 
are then sealed up, and the charge allowed to remain un- 
disturbed for about four hours, during which time the 
water of the alumina hydi*ate is completely expelled. At 
the end of this time, tne valves on the chlorine main are 
opened, and the gas is allowed to pass into the charged 
retorts. In the rear of each retort, and connected there- 
with by means of an earthenware pipe, are the condenser 
boxes, which are built in brick. These boxes are provided 
with doors, and also with earthenware pipes, connected 
with a small flue for carrying off the uncondensed vapors 
to the large chimney. At first the chlorine passed into 
each retort is all absorbed by the charge, and only car- 
bonic oxide escapes into the open boxes, where it burns. 
After a certain time, however, dense fumes are evolved, 
and the boxes are then closed, while the connecting pipe 
between the box and the small flue serves to carry off tne 
uncondensed vapors to the chimney. 

The reaction which takes place is as follows: 

A1,0, + 3NaCl + 8C + 6C1 = 2AlCl,NaCl + 3C0. 

The chlorine is passed in for about seventy-two hours in 
varying quantity, the boxes at the back being opened from 



time to time by the workmen to ascertain the progress of 
the distillation. At the end of the time mentioned, the 
chlorine valves are closed and the boxes at the back of the 
furnace are thrown open. The crude double chloride, as 
distilled from the retorts, condenses in the connecting pipe 
and trickles down into the boxes, where it solidifies in Targe, 
irregular masses. The yield from a bench of five retorts 
wiQ average from 1,600 to 1,800 lbs., which is not far from 
the theoretical quantity. After the removal of the crude 
chloride from the condenser boxes, the retorts are opened 
at their charging end, and the residue is remixed in certain 
proportions with fresh material to be used over again. 
The furnace is immediately recharged and the s€une opera- 
tions repeated, so that from each furnace upwards of 3,500 
lbs. of chloride are obtained weekly. 

4. Aluminium, Reduction of the Double Chloride by 
Sodium. 

This is effected in a large reverberatory furnace, having 
an inclined hearth about 6 feet square, the inclination 
being towards the front of the furnace, through which are 
several openings at different heights. The pure chloride 
is ground together with cryolite m about the proportions 
of two to one, and is then carried to a staging erected 
above the reducing furnace. The sodium, in large slabs or 
blocks, is run through a machine similar to an ordinary 
tobacco-cutting machine, where it is cut into small thin 
slices; it is then transferred to the sta^ng above the re- 
ducing furnace. Both materials are now thrown into a 
large revolving drum, where they become thoroughly 
mixed. The drum being opened and partially turned, the 
contents drop out into a car on a tramway directly below. 
The furnace having been raised to the desired temperature, 
the dampers of the furnace are all closed to prevent the 
access of air, the heating gas also being shut off. The car 
is then moved out on the roof of the furnace until it stands 
directly over the centre of the hearth. The furnace roof 
is provided with large hoppers, and through these open- 
ings the charge is introduced as quickly as possible. The 
reaction takes place almost immediately, and the whole 
charge quickly liquefies. At the end of a certain time, the 
heating gas is again introduced and the charge kept at a 
moderate temperature for about two hours. At the end of 
this period, the furnace is tapped by driving a bar through 
the lower opening, which has previously been stopped with 
a fire-clay plug, and the liqmd metal run out in a silver 
stream into moulds placed below the opening. From each 
charge, composed of about 1,200 lbs. of double chloride, 600 
lbs. of cryolite, and 350 'lbs. of sodium, about 115 to 120 
lbs. of aluminium are obtained. The composition of the 
metal, as shown by analysis, is 99.2 aluminium, 0.3 sili- 
con, and 0.5 iron. 

Eight or nine charges are laid on one side, and then 
melted down in the furnace to make a uniform quality, 
the liquid metal, after a good stirring, being drawn off 
into moulds. These large ingots, weighing about 60 lbs. 
each, are sent to the casting shop, there to oe melted and 
cast into ordinary pigs, or other shapes, as may be re- 
quired for the making of tubes, sheets, or wire, or else 
used directly for making alloys of either copper or iron. 

A New Sensitive Ink. 

A OOMMUNIOATION has recently been made to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences by M. Pechard which those on the out- 
look for a novelty may turn to account at once. It relates 
to the peculiar physical properties of oxalomolybdic acid, 
which IS an acid obtained by adding molybdic acid almost 
to saturation to a hot solution of oxalic acid. The liquid 
becomes syrupy, and on evaporation yields crystal of 
oxalomolybdic acid, CiHa04.MoO..H«0. Kie acid is almost 
totally insoluble in strong nitric acid, but dissolves in cold 
water, more rapidly on warming, yielding a colorless and 
strongly acid liquid. It forms well-defined salts. The 
strange thing about the acid is that when the crystals are 
dry they 'may be preserved unchanged either in sunshine 
or in the dark ; but if moist they quickly become colored 
blue when exposed to the sun's rays. If characters be 
written on paper with the solution, they remain invisible 
in a weak light; but when exposed to sunshine they 
rapidly become visible, turning to a deep indigo color. 
This only happens when the solution is spread over paper 
or other surfaces, for the solution itself may be kept im- 
altered in the bottle for any length of time, except for a 
trace of blue at the edge of the meniscus, where, by surface 
action, a little is spread against the interior glass walls. 
If a sheet of paper be immersed in a saturated solution of 
the acid, dried in the dark, and then exposed behind an 
ordinary photographic negative, a very sharp print in blue 
may be obtained oy exposure to simlight for about ten 
minutes. The color instantly disappears in contact with 
water, so that if a piece of this sensitized paper be wholly 
exposed to sunlight, one may write in white upon the blue 
ground by using a pen dipped in water. If, however, 
the paper with its blue markings be exposed to a gentle 
heat for a few minutes, the blue changes to black, and the 
characters are then noloniger destroyed by water.— CAem. 
and Drugg. 

[The original paper of M. P^hard is published in the 
Comptea Bendus, etc., vol. 108, p. 1052.— Ed. Am. DEtyoG.] 
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EDITOEIAL. 



OUR attention has been called to the fact that the func- 
tion or scope of the '* Digest of Criticisumon the U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia," published by the Committee of Revision 
and Publication, is in some quarters misunderstood. Prob- 
ably the preface had not been carefully read. The * ' Digeet '' 
does not contain any criticisms or recommendations by the 
members of the Committee of Bevision in their official 
capacity, but it was intended to gather up from the phar- 
maceutical and medical literature printed since 1883 what- 
ever appeared to have some useful bearing upon the Phar- 
macopoeia, with a view towards its improvement. It does 
not follow, therefore, that because the ''Digest^' has 
scarcely any notes on Oleoresins (for example), the Com- 
mittee of Bevision would not have had something to say 
about these. But this was not the object. If an attempt 
had been made to gather the individual comments of the 
members of the Committee, and to print them in connection 
with quotations from existing literature, it would have 
been impossible to publish any portion of the "Digest** 
previous to the next pharmacopoeia! convention, and pos- 
sibly it could not have been published at all within any 
period at which it could have been of use. 
In this connection it may be announced that Part n. of 
' the '* Digest" is now passing through the press, and will 
be sent free of charge to all those persons and societies 
who received Part I. in the same manner. The number of 
copies remaining of Part I. is sufficiently large to permit 
additional copies to be sent to those who may require 
them, under the rules printed in the inside of the cover. 



npHE Society of the German Apothecaries of the City of 
-^ New York has made a praiseworthy new departure 
by adopting an amendment to their by-laws, according to 
which a special committee, in conjunction with the presi- 
dent, is charged with the duty of taking cognizance of any 
actions at law that may be brought against a member 
of the Society, and to see that the legal adviser of the 
Society is duly informed of the matter and the facts in 
connection therewith. All resulting legal expenses will 
be borne by the Society, excepting in cases where an ac- 
cused member has been guilty of a positive dereliction of 
duty. In such a case, the Society will take no action. 

It is notorious that the number of frivolous charges 
against apothecaries for supposed errors committed in 
dispensing has increased of late years. No dispensing 
apothecary is safe from such attacks, which generally are 
instigated by ignorant, illiterate, or misinformed x)ersons. 
In some cases, it is true, the frivolity of the charges, nay, 
even their ridiculousness, is clearly brought out when it 
comes to a trial— if it comes so far. But what is to recom- 
pense the accused party for the vexation, annoyance, loss 
of reputation and patronage, and expenses? Surely an 
acquittal, however welcome it may be, is no equivalent. 
Though it may not deter designing i)ersons hereafter from 
maliciously prosecuting members of the pharn^aceutical 
profession, it will at least make the burden of the defence 
— ^if it be an honest one—lighter to bear by making every 
member of the Society bear a share of the expense. It is 
merely a sort of insurance association against unjust and 
expensive legal prosecutions. 

It is probably known to most of our readers that many 
of the harpies who make these attacks do not expect or 
want the cases to be brought to a trial, as they are aware 
of the weakness of their cause. But they expect that the 
accused will make a handsome compromise, preferring to 
lose a round sum of money privately than to have his 
name bandied about in public and have legal expenses 
besides. It is this class of persons that must be chiefly 
guarded against. And members of the Society should 
make it an invariable rule and principle never to listen to 
any proposition for compromise. They should even go 
further. When they have successfully gained their case, 
they should strike back, if at all feasible under the cir- 
cumstances, and sue the accuser for damages for defama- 
tion of character. 



The Swiss FharmaoopcBia Bevision Conunission as- 
sembled for the first time, in Berne, on May 2d last, under 
the presidency of Professor Schar. The order of the 
drugs in the new Pharmacopoeia will be according to the 
nature of the parts used^ and a large number of new 
forms of medicines, as fluid extrcM^ts, tinctures, etc., will 
be incorporated. The following are the members of the 
commission : Three pharmacists, Professors Schfir and 
Weber of Ziirich, and Buttin of Lausanne ; two medi- 
cal men. Professors Provost of Geneva, and Hassini of 
Basle ; one chemist. Professor Brunner of Lausanne ; 
and one veterinary surgeon. Professor Berdez of Berne. 
—Chem. and Drugg, 



The Molybdate Test for Hypophosphites. 

Although it has been stated by Winkler (Ann. Phya, 
Chem,. Ill, 443) and others that hypophosphorousadd and 
hypopnosphites give a blue color on precipitation with am- 
monium molybdate, £. J. Millard has never been able to 
obtain such a reaction with acid, neutral, or alkaline solu- 
tions of the molybdate, or he has obtained at most onlv a 
faint coloration after a considerable time. On the other 
hand, he finds that the addition of a small quantity of 
sulphurous acid renders the test a most delicate one, and 
one with which the ordinary nitric acid solution of am- 
monium molybdate answers well. Phosphates, pyro- 
phosphates, and phosphites do not give the reaction when 
similarly treated. In pure solutions it is possible to detect 
1 part of hypophosphorous acid in 2,000.— PAarm. Joum. 
(3), 19, 585. 

A Poisonous Derivative firom Chloral and Glucose. 

A. Heffter reports that when equal parts of pure an- 
hydrous glucose and chloral are neated together in a 
closed vessel on a water-bath, a chemical combination 
takes place resulting in the formation of two different 
c omp ounds. 

Wnen the heat has been continued for about two hours, 
the mass appears homogeneous and dark brown, viscid 
whUe hot, and almost as hard as glass when cola. This 
mass was dissolved in alcohol, and the alcoholic solution 
diluted with much hot water, which caused the separation 
of resinous drops. The latter were filtered off and the 
solution evaporated until all alcohol and remaining free 
chloral were dissipated. It was then diluted with water, 
filtered, and set aside to crystallize. The first crop of 
crystals, after purification, app^ired in form of thin lam- 
ellae of a mother-of-pearl lustre, which were tasteless and 
were found to be free from any poisonous qualities. The 
mother-liquid, on further evaporation, deposits star- 
shaped groups of needles which, when purified, are 
white, but little soluble in water (1 in 154), €md have a bit- 
ter taste. Their composition is C6HioO».CiHCl90, or 
CeHiiCdt, there being a loss of one molecule of water 
[which may be derived from the glucose alone, as ex- 
pressed by the first formula, which the author of the 
paper does not venture to assume]. 

This new compound is very poisonous, even in small 
qimntities, and is being studied pharmacologically ft^ 
present. Further information is promised shortly.— After 
Ber. d. D. Chem. Ges., 1889, 1050. 
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^-r^-n-OT-r-io. o A i^-To.'rrr-r^T-koi of €uay 0086 111 whJch tozlc effects have been ascribed to 

QUl^Ki£S & ANSWERS. the eating of potatoes. The latter contain the alkaloid 

Bolanine, which is quite energetic in doses of about 1 

grain. 

^^r^^T.r'f .iT^ "^'"^^ ""^' '^ "^"t rec'crd'^'^te^r^^^^^ 

by the 6th of the month, and must %n every case be young, fresh tubers contain comparatively the largest 

accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for quantity. According to Hauf, raw, well-developed pota- 

the information of the editor, but not for publication. toes, carefully freed from shoots, contained 0.32^ of sola- 

nine in May (in Qiermany), and 0,42% in June; in other 

months less. When potatoes are boiled with water, nearly 

No, 2,349.-*AmmoniQ (0. S. P.). all the solanine is extracted by the liquid. Potato skins 

This is a |)atented article, prepared *'by treating car- contain more solanine than the mealy part. 

bonate and silicate of sodium with hydrosulphuric acid, ^ ^ „ ^ _«wn««jj,ii,.ii/^noi/»i*^ ^t aii.««i4t.<l fur r\<^\ 

and combining the product with sulphide of ammonium," ^- 2^58.-8ilico^ulpho-Caloite of Alum^^ (M.O.S.). 

as we are informed. Dr. Meissner, of Vienna, reportsthit We confess that we were stnwk with astonishment when 

it is composed of carbonate and ilicate of sbdiSm and a Tfn^Ji^'fw^^^^"^^ ^f^^^.r r^JS^thl^ 

considerable quantity of sulphides. It is generally sup- informed that it was the name of a new homoeopathic 

posed that a pentSiflphide hi amAioniumls used^in ite ^°^^. recently introduced, we speedily calmed Soto. 

^tDifacture,^and Zt this is treated with steam in ^^^^P^ ite composition we know nothmg, and we do 

presence of s^a and lime. R?^ ^^® J® *^^* ^^ originator knows any more about it 

It has been found that the water-soluble portion of am- ^'^ ^® ^?- ,He may know what crude or refined chem- 

monin (2^ut one-third of it) is a most efficient cleansing ^^^ ^^ mixed or brought together with intent to make a 

and wasLig agent of te^lefi^^ r«idily dissolving anS new compound, but we defy him to prove it to be a chem- 

removing^tty matterand dirt adhering to the Ibre. 'J^ individual. Legitimate materia medica is full enop«|h 

Whether it would be of use for general cleming purposes ^^ mysteries and dark corners even now. It is certainly 

in fkctoriM wft do not krSw ^''"''"" w«»xiiu|j puxpu ^^^ ^^^^ ^ „ to add to it compounds of which no one 

in lactones we ao not Know. ^^ . ^^ JntelUpent account. From a note on the 

No. 2,350.— Tinotura Ferri Aoetatis, Bademaoher (M. article we were furmshed with, we learn that it has been 

A.). given ( I) with favorable results in ^* housemaid's knee," and 

lliis preparation, which is more often demanded by that it also *'took away a dreadful anal itching, piles, 

physicians educated in Germany than by those educated constipation, as if by magic." Further comment is un- 

m this coimtry, is supposed to possess special advantages necessary. 

on account of the fac^ty with which it is borne even by ^^^ 2,364. -Oliver's Peptone Teat fbr Bile (N. Y.). 

delicate stomachs. When well made, it has a fine aro- According to Oliver (*' On Bedside Urine Testing, "New 

matic odor, somewhat resembhng that of Malaga wme, York, 1886, p. 208), when albuminous urine, acidified by 

and contams about l^f iron, calculated as metal. acetic or citric acid, is diluted and run upin jaundiced 

In giving the method of preparation, we follow Hirsch urine, it will show tke presence of bile salts; for, along 

(BwkurtsHOTch^ Handbuch d prakt Pharmacie "). the plane of contact of tfie urines, a sharply defined white 

#^'^^iI5 ^ ?^ of sulphate of iron (ferrous) m 24 parts ^^^3 or zone of precipitated altumin wfll instantly ap- 

J^^^^^^^^^rv^ *^®*'^*^^#5?^-h^?l^ parts of ace- pear. In making a pr^tical application of this reactioS, 

tate of lead m a hke amount of dwtilled water in the same ^^er found thft an acidified «)lution of peptone would 

maimer. Add to each solution 48 parts of hot vine^^^ answer the same purposeasthe albuminous urine. He 

dilute acetic acid] of 6^ mix the two solutions, and add 80 therefore recommends to prepare the test liquid as fol- 

parts of alcohol sp. gr. 0.832. Macerate the mixture in a i^^^ . r i-* h 

wide flask for severS months until it has acquired a red »' ^ 

color, then filter. The' sulphate of iron is in excess, but ??l^^?J^A?f?^°® (Savory A Moore). gr. 80 

this appears to be intended. The resulting liquid, sepa- a J^ a ^ /o •:• uou •\' *': A 

rated hSn the sulphate of lead, contains thiref 5re acetate n5!ff nu^ wol^f^*** Pharmacopoeia) ..... mm. 80 

and sulphate of iion, acetic a^id, alcohol, and probably DistiUed Water ... .... to make fl. oz. 8 

some ethers. A certain portion of the iron is gradually " J^"ter several times until the liquid is perfectly trans- 
separated in form of insoluble compounds, up to a certain 1^%?^^' 

but variable limit, beyond which no further change takes The author specially directs Savory & Moore's powdered 

place, so that the final product will contain approximately P®E5?^?: ^, . , ^ ^ ^ 

1% of iron. If the above proportions are used, the final Whether this can be replaced by any other brand with 

yield amounts to 230 parts, and the sp. gr. of the well- e<nial results we do not know, but it can easily be tried, 

seasoned tincture is 0.982. The long-oontinued macera- ^ executing the test, the author recommends to run 

tion is intended to promote the higher oxidation of the ^ minims of the urine, which contains bile salts in 

iron which is originaUy present onlj as ferrous salt. To pathological quantity, into 60 minims of the test solution, 

facilitate this, the tincture ought to be put into a very "^nen an opalescence will appear proportionate to the 

wide flask, where it will occupy a layer of little height amount of bile salts present. This opalescence differs 

but wide surface, and the neck be stoppered loosely with ^^^^ o^Q?*" ^"^'T precipitates produced by an acidified 

cotton, so as to permit a circulation of air. The red color reagent, in this, that it dissolves completely upon adding 

and ethereal odor require several weeks for development. * ^^P ^^ *wo ^^ acetic acid, and in diminiBhing but not 

If the tincture is to be assayed, a portion of it should be disappearing on boiling. It seems, therefore, that the free 

concentrated by heat, the whole ot the iron oxidized by ^^^ abready present in the reagent is insufficient to pre- 

nitric acid, then diluted, precipitated with an excess of ^®?^ opalescence. We have no experience with this test, 

ammonia, and the precipitate washed, dried, ignited, and ^^^ propose to try it upon the first specimen of jaundiced 

weighed. r *- , © , urme available. 

No. 2,351.— Administration of Tincture of Iron (J. B.). N?. 2,355.— Quajaool (B. W.). 

We are asked: *'What is, in your opinion, the bwt rhisis the most valuable constituent of creosote, and 

method to take or administer tincture of iron, so that it ^*^ ^^^^ recommended by Sahli and Frankel to be used 

will not leave that puckering, astringent taste in the instead of the more variable creosote. The following for- 

mouth which is so disagreeable to some people? " mulee have been mentioned : 

If the officinal tincture of iron, or an^ similar iron pre- 9 Quajacol '. . .gr. 16 ad 80 

paration of decidedly astringent taste, is to be rendered Alcohol. .!!...*.'.".. '..'.I!!.'.!.*/.'//.',".*.*'.!!**?.*! 4 

'* tasteless," there are various methods by which this may AqusB Destillataa .fl. f 6 

be brought about, but they all depend upon a more or lefts tlt niarwiT^a^ i-« o ^o^v o,v.k^* «^i^^^ ^«i 

complete decomposition of the iron salC However, this ^kJ^'T^^lf^^L^^^^^ ir. w,.*.. 

is probably of Uttle importance, since more or less decom- ^^^\ ^ teaspoonful two to three times daily m water. 

position would have ensued in a dose of the tincture even 9 Guajacol gr. 113 

while being swallowed, or shortly afterwards. Among TV^^'t ^®'*^**'"® A- 3 B 

the methods practised there are two which may be recom- ^^?'J?*':\ *• 5 ^ 

mended more particularly, vi«. : VimXencI q.B.adfl. $16 

. 1. When about to give a dose of the tincture or other M. Dose: A tablespoonful two to three times daily in 

iron preparation, dilute it with a little water, pour it into water. 

a glass of milk, and at once administer it. i^ o «^ rt^^^^ /^^^ »* tt»«*-. ^^»u v««^«« /t> x 

I. Or pour the dose into a glass of Vichy water and ad- w;¥^rS^*t^/^u^ Urate of ") Mercury (P.). 

minister^t. In the latter else there will be some effer- ^ ^f *™ ^^^ ^^»* *^® d<?« ^^ ^^^ o^ meroury is. 

veecence, even if the water was not charged with gas. ^.'i!;^^,''^ correspondent made an error, or received a 

The efferVescence is due to the fact that the resulting ler- w,«>n«*y written prescription, for we never heard of urate 

ric carbonate gives off its carbonicacid. The Vichy water ^i Z^I^"^^' ^"oSf ^^ ""^^^J ^^' ^"'^ -^If? intemaUy 

used for this purpose should not be the highly dilute - bar S^,^^fi?ii^I*'^i!i%'lP^ 1^® ^°»,; 

Vichy,'' which g^eraUy contains but tnfces of the salts ^^^^ i'^l^'^f^ ^"^ *^® 80-<?alled "ufeated mercurv " 

chari^ristic o1 this celebrated water, but one which ap- J^^^^a"^ ^^}^^^^'!^:^^'^ S5?tS ^ ^Y{ ^^^S-"" 

preaches in quantity of important constituents the genO- chloride^ mercury and urea (CON.H..HgCl.). This is a 

Sn?h1rwi2L there would not be enough alkali carbonate ^^^^^'^f^JZ^r^^^t^ T^^ ^?^? ^ obtained in 

pre^ient to completely decompose the ii^n salt. -^^Jj ^^i^S^'^^cSl "Sf S?'^ ^ 'tSEd 

No. 2,352.— Solanine and Potatoes (Dr. A. D.). '' carbamidated mercury,'' or *' carbaroidated iHchloride 

This correspondent asks us to state whether we are aware of merQury." It is quoted on some manufacturers' lists, 
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but seldom kept in Btock. The dose would be but little 
different from that of the bichloride itself. In dilute solu- 
tion it may also be administered hypodermically. 

No. 2,357.— Effect of Temperature upon Volumetric 
Solutions (E. A. R.). 

One of our correspondents asks : *' At what temperature 
are the volumetric solutions of the Pharmacopoeia pre- 
pared, and will not the results of winter and summer de- 
terminations widely differ ? " 

The U. S. Pharm. did not specify any particular tem- 
perature for preparing volumetric solutions, as it was 
assmned that those wno would employ them would be 
familiar with the general principles of the volumetric 
method. The Pharmacopoeia cannot be a text-book for 
instruction, but only one of application. Treatises on 
volumetric analysis usually give sufficiently detailed in- 
structions regarding this and other points, so that a knowl- 
edge of them may be presupposed. 

There is, of course, no agreement among authors, or 
among practical analysts, as to the precise temperature at 
which volumetric solutions should be made. Indeed, it 
would be quite inconvenient and impracticable te follow a 
prescribed and rigid rule, as it entirely depends upon the 
temperature prevailing in the place where the solutions 
have te be used. Mohr's handbook prescribes a tempera- 
ture of 17.5° C. for preparing certain of the standard 
solutions, but this involves the necessity of using the 
solutions at the same temperature, if any definite volume 
of them is te contain an absolutely exact quantity of the 
reagent. In the case of many reagents, a moderate varia- 
tion of temperature, sav of 10 or 15 degrees, makes but 
a slight difference in absolute accuracy, and generally 
makes no difference at all in relative accuracy when a 
solution is compared with or titrated against another 
which has been prepared at the same time. 

In makiujg standard solutions, either in winter or in 
summer, it is cdways best te prepare them in the room in 
which they are eventuallj^ to be used, provided the tem- 
perature of the room is fairly equal throughout the year. 
A temperature of 75* to 85**. or as near as possible to 80% is 
probaoly the most suitable. It must not be forgotten 
that, although a volumetric solution will increase in volume 
hj heat, yet the glass (flask or burette) in which it is con- 
tained will also expand somewhat, and the absolute ex- 
pansion of the liquid in a burette is, therefore, not fully 
mdicated by its apparent increase in volume. 

Solutions which are dependent upon e£u;h other, as acid 
and alkaline solutions, iodine and hyposulphite, nitrate of 
silver and chloride of sodium, ete., must, of course, always 
be made and used while they are both at the sanie tem- 
perature, though this may vary somewhat at different 
times. If they are always kept together in one place, 
and if the solution of the substance which is to be assayed 
by mecms of them is also prepared and held at the same 
temperature as the test solutions, the result will be rela- 



tively correct; that is, the volume of the imknown solu- 
tion which has been found to completelv reaot with the 
quantity of the standard solution required for the purpose, 
will contain exactly as much of the substance as the stan- 
dard solution was capable of indicating at that tempera- 
ture. If the test was made at the temperature at whioh 
the standard solution was made, the remilt gives the ab9o- 
lute quantity of the substance revealed by the test liquid. 

No. 2,358.— "Alkalin«»' and "AlkaU" (J. E. P.). 

This correspondent requeste us to state what is meant, 
or rather what should be meant, by the term ^'an aUooUine 
citrate,'^ He is aware of the fact that this term can have 
two meanings, viz. : either the citrate of one of the alkalies, 
or any citrate (whether of an alkali or of a heavy metal) 
having an alkaline reaction to test paper. 

We have had several opportumties of communicating 
our views on^ this subject, but not in these pages. As it 
will perhaps interest many others of our readers, and may 
help to do away with an ambiguity In chemical language, 
we will briefly state our position. 

The adjective '^alkahne" has hitherto been used by 
most writers in two senses, viz. : (1) '* belonging to or de- 
rived from an alkali," without any reference to anj reac- 
tion towards chemical test papers; and (2) '' possessmg the 
peculiar properties of an alkali, in so far as to produce the 
characteristic changes in chemical test pai)er8.'' No doubt 
many writers have felt the awkwardness of this double 
meaning, as there are many cases where it would be 
preferable to leave no doubt in the reader's mind as to 
which of the two signiflcations is meant. For instance, a 
writer uses the term ''alkaline sulphate,'' when he may 
have shortly before have had occasion to use the expres- 
sion ''acid sulphate." No doubt most readers would 
interpret the former as meaning "the sulphate of anal- 
kali " ; but there is, nevertheless, a possibility that a writer 
may wish to speak of an alkaline sulphate, or citrate, or 
other salt, as one " possessing an alkaline reaction to tesi 
paper." It is very easy to avoid this ambiguity without 
doing violence to tne English language. It the word "al- 
kali " be used in an adjective sense, and the meaning of 
this be restricted to " belon^ng to, or derived from, an 
alkali," and the word " alkaUne^' be reserved for denoting 
alkalinityas to test paper, eto.. the confusion will be re- 
moved. We would speak, therefore, of *' alkali salts," "al- 
kali carbonate," "alkali phosphate," ete., meaumg salts, 
ete., of an alkali, no matter what their reaction may be. 
And we would apply the term "alkaline salts," "al- 
kaline sulphate," "alkaline phosphate," etc., to anysaUa 
(whether of an alkali or metal) having an alkaline reaction. 

Information Asked For. 

1. What are the physical and chemical differences be- 
tween vaseline and cosmolineL as at present in the market? 

2. Where can Bertholet's Fepsin (a French brand) be 
procured in this country? 
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The Disbt of Mbdioal and Sanitary 
8C1BN0B to Stnthbtio Chemistrt. 
By Prof. Sam'l P. Sadtlbr, Ph.D. 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Fraiiklin Institute). 8vo, Philadel- 
phia, 1889. 
This is a concise; clear, and syste- 
matically arranged resum^ of the or- 
ganic chemicals which have been 
introduced into medicine during the 
past decade. Their chemical consti- 
tution and their relation to each other, 
where such exists, is plainly set forth. 
Altogether the paper deserves to be 
put on file for ready reference. • 

A* Handbook of Therapeutics. By 
SmNEY RiNQBR, M.D., etc. Twelfth 
Edition. New York : William Wood 
& Co., 1889. Pp. 524, 8vo. 
Numerous works are published on 
the subject of therax)eutics, but none 
of them have yet succeeded in meeting 
the needs of a physician engaged in 
the actual practice of medicine so suc- 
cessfully as this one of Professor 
Einger's, and whatever books he may 
please to have on materia medica,' 
medical botany, pharmacy, or the 
efEecte of medicinal substances upon 
healthy men and animals, Professor 
Rmgers treatise on the uses of medi- 
cines for sick people is something 
which he can ill dispense with. The 
addition of new matter has necessi- 
tated an increase in the size of the 
page, so that, the present edition is of 
the usual octevo size, rather than the 
small' octavo with which we are fa- 
. miMar. 



The Old Hospital, and Other Pa- 
pers. By D.B. St. John Roosa, M. D. , 
LL.D. Second Revised and En- 
larged Edition of ''A Doctor's Sug- 
§estions. " NewYork : William Wood 
: Co., 1889. Pp. 320, 8vo. 
This is a collection of essays, by a 
most charming writer, upon topics 
which chiefly aim at showmg the re- 
lations between the public and the 
medical protession. It is beautifully 
printed upon laid and tinted paper 
with broad margins ; is tastefmly 
bound in an olive-tinted muslin, and 
has its upper edges gilded. It is a book 
that may be read with profit by the 
clergy and laity, and especially by that 
class which assumes to govern our 
hospitals, schools, and chariteble insti- 
tutions. Its chapters will furnish ideas 
for the elaboration of inaugural ad- 
dresses, after-dinner speeches, and sim- 
ilar occasions, and most agreeable 
reading for a summer vacation. 

Diphtheria : Its Nature and Treat- 
ment, by E. C. BiLLiNOTON, M.D.; 
arid Intubation in Croup and other 
Acute and Chronic Forms of Ste- 
nosis of the Larynx, by Joseph 
0'DWYK»,M.D. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1889. Pp. 326, 8vo. 
Such decided advances have been 
made of late years in our knowledge 
of diphtheria that this book has a 
very open field before it. The author 
has for some years been identified 
with the study of the disease, and gives 
us a work which is far from being a 
mere compilation while not ignoring 
the writings of others. The section 
on intubation is a very acceptable ad- 
ditioiL The letterpress is excellent and 



the illustrations of unusual merit ; 
the one in color, showing varieties of 
follicular amygdalitis and diphtheria, 
being particularly good. 

Handbook for the HosprrAL Corps 
OF the United States Army 
AND State MiLrrABT Forges. By 
Charles Smart, Major and Surgeon, 
U.S. Army. Appointed by the 8ur- 
ffeon-Gteneral of the Army. New 
York: William Wood & Co. Pp. 
677, 12mo. 
This beautiful little pocket manual is 
announced by ite author to be intended 
to ** bring together the various sub- 
jects, outeide of dispensary work, in 
which the members of the corps are 
interested, and present them in such 
a manner as would render them intel- 
ligible to anv one who has that dis- 
pensary or hospital training which 
the members of the Hospital Corps are 
required to have prior to any possi- 
bility of promotion." 

If any drug-clerk thinks he has too 
long hours, too small pay, and too 
numerous responsibilities, we invite 
him to study the contente of this book 
and remember that this is required or 
the military pharmacist in addition to 
his knowledge of pharmacy. 

The contents include : The Service 
of the Post Hospital, Active Service 
in the Field, General Hospital Service, 
A Brief Description of the Genew 
Anatomy of the Human Body, and, 
lastly, the Elemente of First Aid, In- 
telligent Nursing, and Ward Super- 
vision. The whole is elegantly bouaa 
in green leather, with a brass clasp, 
and has the chevron of the corps on 
the front cover. 
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DBUQSTOBE ABCHITECTirRE AND DECOBATION. 




otable as has Itoen the 
[>ro^*/8S made by 
iruggn^t» in tbo last 
few years in the way 
of handluig their niaterial, 
from the useful as well as 
the ornamental t^taniijmnts, 
it can scarcely be realized 
without a pei*aonal inspec- 
tion of some of the b tores 
recently opened at Mew 
York, The new study of 
necessity, as one of the ele- 
ments of good art, has led 
to the discovery of the fact that space and time have 
hitherto been much wasted in drugstores. One of the 

latest ideas in arrange- 

ment is that of usin^ 
numbers on drawers ana 
shelves instead of 
names, catalogues being 
kept to correspond. 
Thus the druggist can 
find anything he wants 
at a mementos notice. 
Another good idea is to 
make the colored globes 
answer the purpose of 
illumination as well as 
of advertisement, by 
placing an electric light 
mside of them. The re- 
tail department of a 
store in which these two 
ideas are illustrated is 
long and rather broad 
than narrow. The dis- 
pensing department is at 
right angles with it, ex- 
tending to the left. This 
department has one 
show-window, which 
looks on the side street, 
and is decorated in an 
original and appropriate 
manner. In the middle 
of the window space is 
a glass case which forms 
apedestal for a tall 
block of crystallized 
alum beautifully pure 
in its different whites. 
There are smcdl, color- 
lees glass instruments 
surrounding it. In front 
of the case, extending 
across the window, are 
tall percolators, gradu- 
ated in height from the 
middle one. On a col- 
ored oak pedestal, at 
either end of the win- 
dow, is a large, color- 
lees glass globe contain- 
ing an electric light. 
Behind the window is 
a small oaken table, 
with a yellow globe up- 
on it, surrounded by 
medical pamphlets. 
Just behind the table, 
facing the store, is 
placed the druggist's 



private desk, also of fine carved dark oak. The dispens- 
mg department has a beautiful arrangement of color. 
Either side of the lar^, full-length mirror which faces 
the store are wall casmgs of oaK with bottles and jars 
filled with deep-toned yellow, red, and brown liquids, re- 
lieved against a backmg of gold cathedral glass which 
gleams and shimmers most beautifully with the changing 
light from the side windows. This idea is carried out 
throughout the department. The gold-leaf is placed be- 
hind the glass instead of in front, and thus a smooth, 
solid, united surface is presented to the eye. A cabinet 
between the mirror and the window has yellow silk cur- 
tains. The chairs throughout the store are of oak with 
leather seats. 

The dispensing department is divided into two sections 
by the drug clerk's desk. Back of this desk, filling a 
lar^ rectangular space, is an enormous two-sided pre- 
scription counter, with various attachments, among others 
an apparatus for distilling water. At the desk end, on 
the side, are numbered sections forming cupboards, open- 
ing from the top, but made to look like drawers. Other 
drawers in the walls are made with open sides, especially 
those for the pills and elixirs. These sides are graduated 
according to the size of the bottle, and thus the contents 
are at once secure and easily accessible. In the front di- 
vision of the dispensing department are small, square 
numbered drawers for nerbs. Each holds exactly one 
pound. At the end of the compounding department is a 
fume closet in which prescriptions or mixtures having 
disagreeable odors are put up, in order that the odors may 
escape into the open air through the ventilatine shaft. 
The ceiling is treated with stamped paper of a pale terra- 




cotta tint, in geometrical 
desj^nA, and has a border 
of green in a beaded pat- 
tern. 

The low flight of steps 
which sepamtes the retail 
de|.^artment of thtfi store 
from the prescription de- 
partment has a handsome 
oaken po^t at each side. 
On one is a larg^e crimson 
globe, Oil the other a dark 
red. the color being, as 
m uj^tml in drupntores, 
produced by chemically 
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treated water. In tVie middle ot dach globe is an electric 
light, which, when turned on, produces quite a theatrical 
effect. The cashier's desk is an elaborate and well-treated 
piece of furniture, forming an admirable decoration. It is 
designed partly in twisted and interlaced ropes, and the 
front presents a fan-like effect of lines. This is probably 
the most ornamental desk of the kind to be found in anj 
New York drugstore. The soda-water fountain, which is 

§ laced against the wall, is imusually handsome with its 
eepHset mirrors, black wooden framing effectively carved, 
and its green and white marbles. 

Bv the side of these drugstores, fitted up according to 
moaem ideas of beauty and convenience, the older inte- 
riors have rather a poW look, but hints may be gleaned 




from them in the way of adapting old decorations to the 

g resent methods of treatment. One New York drugstore 
as Pompeiian red and terra cotta in the friese above a 
light wall. The wall cupboards and casings are in white 
wood with gilt mouldings. They continue along the back, 
forming curves at the corners. The prescription desk 
extends across the back of the store, which is unusuidly 
large. It has glass windows hung with cream-colored 
glass, with a tall red and blue bottle at one comer and a 
green and yellow one at the other. The carved oak chairs, 
with their tawny plush seats, belong to a more modem 
school of drugstore decoration. 

Another drugstore presents an example of pleasing 
window-decoration, produced bv a skilful arrangement or 
stock. A large, squat, colorea jar is supported in the 
middle of each window by solid brass rods, one starting 
from each of the four comers. In one window is seen a 
tasteful grouping of brushes. In another, sponges fill a 
case, upon the top of which stand large bottles of laven- 
der water, which, with their clear emerald-green bodies 
and white kid tope, look like a company of soldiers mount- 
ing guard over a heap of delicate, painted, satin perfume 
sachets. A feature of the interior is the presence of three 
tall, white jars, with rich colored coats- of -arms on them 
and gold tops, on a slab at the foot of a long mirror. A 
large, white jar of mineral water standing on a brass ped- 
estal is a decorative feature of the soda-water counter, 
which is in brownish marble. Tiles are effectively intro- 
duced into the decoration of the soda-water fountain, 
which is composed of green and salmon-colored marble. 
There is one soda-water fountain in a New York drug- 
store which is made entirely of tiles in shaded light greens, 
with heads in relief and bright silver finishings. This is a 
great improvement on the old-fashioned, heavy marble 
fountains, which were the very reverse of suggestive of 
coolness and freshness. It is by such details as this that 
the advance of art, as applied to the daily exigencies of 
American life, may be gauged. The ceiling of another 
drugstore is covered with a velvety paper in which there 
are stars of pale green formed by geometrical ribbon inter- 
lacings of a greenish white. The wall casings are of 
white painted wood with ^Id trimmings. Pale green 
tiling might be very effectively used throughout this 
store. The tile idea is worth considering by druggists 
who meditate refitting their stores, for its decorative pos- 
sibilities. Many hints may be gleaned from other stores for 
the arrangement of drug establishments. A New York 
liquor store has its window space fioored with figured and 



shaded tiles in Apreens and mahoganies. The pillars sup- 
porting the roof of the windows are carved in Moorish de- 
signs and painted in delicate colors. A loose, hanging 
screen of long beads and bits of bamboo, such as can S 
purchased at a Japanese shop or made at home, is used to 
conceal the interior of the store, and large palms in jars 
form the decorations. There is, besides, an enormous 
champagne bottle, which in the case of a drugstore might 
be changed to a colored glass jar. 

CopaL 

The term copal is commercially applied to various hard 
gum resins yielded bv certain tropical cmd subtropical 
trees. In the majority of cases, copal is 
obtained in a semi-fossil state on land where 
no trees at present are found, but where, at 
one time, large forests existed. In otner 
cases, what may be termed recent copal is 
a anim resin in a comparatively fresh state 
collected from living trees or from trees in 
a state of decay. 

There are numerous commercial distinc- 
tions between varieties of copal. It is un- 
necessary here to do more than draw atten- 
tion to some of the chief plants yielding 
these substances. Zanzibar copal, or Anime, 
one of the most valuable of any now used 
in commerce, is obtained from Trachylobium 
Homemannianum Heyne. Sierra Leone 
copal is derived from Copaifera (Juibour- 
tiana Benth. What are Known as Lisbon 
copal,* recent cmd fossil; x)ebbly copal from 
Accra, on the Qold Coast^ and Benguila co- 
pal, are all probably furnished by species of 
Copaifera^ but material for their determina- 
tion has not yet been received. Sierra Leone 
and other fossil African copals are the foun- 
dation of all fine varnishes. The locust tree 
of tropical South America {HymencRa Cour- 
baril L.) yields a resinous substance resem- 
bling ^m anime, which is found in masses 
in cavities and at the bases of old trees. The 
well known Dammar, or Kauri gum of New 
Zcwkland, is yielded by Dammara australis 
Lamb. ITiis is extensively excavated from 
- — the sites of old forests, ana the exports from 

New Zealand in 1883 were 6,518 tons, of the 
value of £336.606. Indian copal, or white 
dammar, used in varnish on the Malabar 
coast, is obtained from Vateria indica L. 
Black dammar is the produce of Canarium 
strictum Roxb. 

Towards the end of 1888, a new source of copal was dis- 
covered in southeast Africa, which has created a good 
deal of interest. The native name of the gum, according 
to Heathcote, is stakate or staka; the Zulu name is inth- 
laka. It has a beautiful odor when pounded or burnt, 
also if boiled in water. From specimens of the tree re- 




ceived at Kew, Prof. Oliver believes the latter to be Cqpai- 

{'era OorMana Benth. The trade name of the gum is 
nhambane copal.— £!scp. Mag, 

The Oerman Pharmaoopodia. 

The subcommittee of the German Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mission recently held a session lasting eight aays. The 
proposed changes were fully discussed, among them being 
a list of ninety-nine articles to be added. The Commission 
will probably assemble in October, and begin active work 
to prepare a new edition of the official Pharmacopoeia. 
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SzaniBaUon of Fabiana Imtoioata (Fiohi).* 

BY M. ROCK^KLL^ SOHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVBR8ITY OP 
MICHiaAir. 

Synonym, Picbi. 

Part employed, Leaves and stem. 

Natural Order, SolanaoesB. 

Habitat, South America. 

l7«e9.t-<Pichi is especially efficacious in diseases of the 
urinaiy apparatus and of the liver. In cases of vesical 
catarrh, acute or chronic, following a mechanical cause, 
such as gravel or calculus, or uric diathesis, this remedy 
will quickly modify the urinary secretions, calm the irri- 
tability, and favor the expulsion of the gravel and calculi 
that can be passed through the urethra. It also modifies 
and cures chronic purulent mucous secretions. Its action 
on the affections of the liver must be attributed to its 
diuretic properties, though it ;is recommended for hy- 
dropsy and dyspepsia due to insufficient biliary secre- 
tions; but the specific action of pichi is directed without 
doubt upon the organs of the urinary apparatus. It is 
used in the form of a fluid extract in a dose of four (4) to 
six (6) spoonfuls per daj in cold or warm wato*. 

I>e9cnplu>n.t— Pichi is a small shrub, about 6 feet hi^h, 
frequently met with in Chili and the Argentine Bepubuc, 
where it grows spontaneously, and is also used as an orna- 
mental shrub, its many small branchesare covered with 
broadly ovate, very thick leaves about one*twelfth of an 
inch in length, the bases and mai]gins of which are coated 
with a whitened, resinous deposit. The resin-like odor, 
an*angement of leaves, and tne ^nerai aspect seem to 
classi^ it with the family of Coniferse; but on examina- 
tion or the few white flowers which we find at the ex- 
tremity of the branchlets in the second year, it is to be 
placed in the natural order SolanacesB, 8ulM>rder Cur- 
vembrysB, and tribe NicotianesB.* 

The wood is of a uniform yellowish color, heavy^ hard 
and very fine grained. The relatively thin bark is of a 
light gray color, finely roughened by small, short, sharp 
longitudinal ridges, which exhibit under the lens a pecu- 
liar resinous lustre. 

Chemical Eocamination,— By treating one hundred and 
fifty (160) Gm. of the finely powderea drug with seven 
himdred (700) C.c. of ProUius'^solution, and allowing it to 
stand twenty-four hours, I obtained an ethereal hquid, 
from which acidulated water removed a substance that is 
precipitated by the general alkaloidal reagents. This sub- 
stance was purified as much as possible by repeatedly 
shaking it out in chloroform, ether, and acidulated water. 
The resulting 0.01 Gm. of substance was a slightly brown, 
non-crystalhne bitter principle, capable of forming crys- 
talline salts. Two of these salts were prepared, their 
crystalline form studied microscopically, and photo^praphs 
and drawings made of them. Atlempts to crystalhze the 
sulphate did not prove satisfactory. The cbloroformic 
solution of the free alkaloid when evaporated to dryness 
emits a peculiar offensive odor; after being heated for 
about one-half an hour on a water-bath, the odor had en- 
tirely disappeared, and there was a loss of weight of 
0.0013 Gm. Whether the loss is due to some volaule im- 
purity or to a certain volatibility of the alkaloid was not 
determined . 

The quahtative reactions of the alkaloid are as follows : 

First, on the free alkaloid in solid form. 

Sulphuric acid dissolves it, producing a dark yellow so- 
lution. 

Nitric acid dissolves it, producing light yellow solution. 

Sectmd, reactions of solutions of the salts of the alkaloid. 

1. Mayer's reagent gives a white, amorphous precipitate. 

2. Bromine water gives a dirty white, amorphous pre- 
cipitate. 

8. Test paper^ prepared by wetting filter paper with a 
mixture of feme chloride and potassium ferricyanide, is 
turned blue at once. 

4. When a drop of the hydrochloride solution of the al- 
kaloid is placed in a dilute solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, very deep greenish-blue lines are seen to form 
throughout the permanganate solution. This blue color 
soon changes to a brownish-yellow. 

5. Ammonium hydrate gives a precipitate soluble in ex- 
cess of reagent. 

6. Picric acid gives a yellow precipitate. 

7. Gallic acid gives a slight white precipitate. 

8. In concentrated solutions, mercuric chloride solution 
giveH a slight white precipitate. 

From the above reactions, and numerous others which 
gave negative results, it seems that a new alkaloid is 
present m the plant. To satisfactorily prove this, it is 
necessary to make an ultimate analysis of the alkaloid, 
determining what elements are present and in what pro- 
portions they exist. To do this it will require a considera- 
ble quantity of the druK, since, according to Dr. Lyons,! 
the alkaloid amounts to less than 0.1 per cent of the drug. 

* Abrtnct of a paper rea4 at the meetiaff of the ijn. Phann. Aatoc at San 
Franctoco. (The fllustrationa showing aectloDS of stem, etc., have been 
omitted, together with corresponding text.) 

t Medkal Ase, 1888, IV.. 118. 
I^. ^a^®™^^- natiby, law, Therapeutic Gasetto [3], h, 810; Medical Age, 18a^ 

f br. A. B. Lyons, Amer. Jour. Ptiarm., 56, 66^ 
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By treating five (6) Om. of the powdered druf: with fifty 
(50) C.c. of strong ether, in a constant-extraction appara* 
tus, an ethereal solution was obtained which yielded 
1.716 Gm. of extractive matter. This was treated with 
cold potassium hydrate, which dissolved the greater part 
of it. The alkah solution was then poured into a large 
volume of acidulated water, which precipitated a con- 
siderable quantity of resin. This resin, when dry, was of 
a brown color, and soluble in absolute alcohol. The resi- 
due of drug, after extraction by ether, was acted upon by 
fifty (50; C.c. of absolute alcohol in an extraction appara- 
tus. The alcohol ic solution was poured into a large volume 
of acidulated water^ which precipitated a very light vellow 
reein, about e^ual m amount to the resin obtamea from 
ethereal solution. This resin, when treated with ether, 
yields a greenish solution, the color, probably, being due 
to the extraction of chlorophyll. This green solution, when 
poured into acidulated water, produces only a cloudiness, 
not a definite precipitate. These experiments seem to in- 
dicate the presence of tvx> resins in tne plant, both soluble 
in absolute alcohol, but the alcoholic resin almost if not 
entirely insoluble in ether. The resin from the alcoholic 
solution is also lighter in color. 

A tincture of the dru^ was made with absolute alcohol, 
the resin precipitated ny pouring into acidulated water, 
and filtered. A small portion of the filtrate gave a blue 
fluorescence when rendered alkaline. To the filtrate was 
added subacetate of lead in excess, which precipitated a. 
lemon-yellow substance, partly soluble in acetic, entirely 
soluble in dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

The filtrate from the subacetate of lead precipitate was 
freed from the excess of lead by hydrogen sulphide, fil- 
tered, and this second filtrate concentrated. Now to a 
small portion of it a few drops of sulphuric acid were 
added, and the mixture boiled for some time. Then it was 
neutralized with potassium hydrate, cmd again boQed with 
Fehling's solution, which resulted in the reduction of the 
latter. Hence it appears that there is a glucoeide present 
in the plant. 

On adding an alcoholic solution of ammonia to an ethe- 
real tincture of the dru^, a bulky white, amorphous pre- 
cipitate was formed, soluble in excess of reagent. On 
standing, the precipitate became crystalline, the white 
acicular crystals sometimes forming rosettes. These crys- 
tals are insoluble in water, acids, and alkalies, readily so- 
luble in ether, chloroform, an excess of strong alcohol and 
hot dilute alcohol, from which they again crystallize on 
standing. It is a substance rich in carbon, tasteless, and, 
as Dr. Lyons sajrs, probably inert. 

By repeated trials it was found that ether extracts about 
35^ of the drug. This extract is a soft resin in appearance, 
and, on being subjected to a temperature of lOO' C, loses 
about twenty- three (23) per cent of its weight, due, proba- 
bly, to the presence of a volatile oil and some moisture. Hot 
water dissolves about fifteen (15) per cent of the ethereal 
extract, the solution being of a yellowish-green color, with 
a bitter taste resembling the taste of the drug. The water 
solution when rendered strongly alkaline shows a blue 
fiuorescence.* 

This fiuorescent principle I have not been able to obtain 
in a pure state, but the observations I have made upon it 
are that it is quite soluble in ether and chloroform, 
cdightly soluble in cold water, more freely soluble in hot 
water. The blue fiuorescence is brought out only in alka- 
line solutions, and is destroyed by acids. 

By treating; fifteen (15) Om. of the finely powdered drug 
by ory distillation, gradually heating till tne temperature 
had been raised to 150'' C, I obtained a smaU quantity of a 
volatile oil of rather a pinkish tinge. It was so small in 
quantity, however, that I was not able to ascertain many 
of its properties. By treating it with strong sulphuric 
acid it is changed to a dark brown solution. Fuming 
nitric acid gives a brownish-red solution. 

. Hydraoetin in Psoriasis. 

It will be remembered that in a recent notice of hydra- 
oetin, the purified representative of '*pyrodin,"]t was men- 
tioned [see our July number, page 134] that Dr. Guttmann 
had reported that he had used a 10% ointment of it success- 
fully in the treatment of psoriasis (Pharm. Joum., June 
29th, page 1049). More recently. Dr. Oestreicher also re- 
ports that he nas used a 20% lanolin ointment of hydra- 
cetin with the bestresulU- {Apot-Skit, July 20th, page 
763) ; but he qualifies this statement by the important ob- 
servation that in every case, after using the ointment 
from seven to ten times, severe symptoms of poisoning 
were set up. The patients complained of constantly in- 
creasing eiuiaustion and weakness in the limbs, accompa- 
nied by the impression that a serious illness was impend- 
ing. The urine was of a mahogany color, with a greenish 
tinge, but no biliary coloring matter could be detected in 
it. Dr. Oestreicher is, therefore, of opinion that a sub- 
stance that is capable of producing such s:^mptoms re- 
quires to be subjected to more prolonged climcal observa- 
tion as to the necessary limits of doses before it should be 
recommended for general medicinal use.— Ptorm. Joum, 

* Pr. A, B. I70D8, 1896, Amer. Jour. PbaniL, 68, 66, 
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"Soie on Oleite. 

At the recent meeting of the Amer. Pbarm. Aseociation 
at San Francisco, Mr. Fred. B. KQmer read a paper on 
' * Pharmacy as Applied to Preparations for the Skin, " from 
which we take that portion wnich treats of Oleite.* 

The substance named oleite is chemically a sulpho-ricin- 
oleate of soda. It is prepared from castor oil by treating 
it with sulphuric acid at a low temperature, when a com- 
pound of sulphuric and ricinoleic acids is formed. The 
free sulphuric acid being removed by washing, and anj 
imchanged oil by ether, the resulting sulpho-ricinoleic 
acid is then neutralized by sodium hydrate, the finished 
product being a transparent, jelly-like liquid, with little 
odor, acrid taste, soluble in water, alcohol, chloroform, 
£Uid essential oils. (For a more extended description of 
such substances, reference may be had to the XL S. Dis- 
pensatory, 16th edition, page 1025, and a paper by Dr. A. 
iiueller-Jacobs in Ambrioan Druggist, Feo., 1884 ) 

Substances similar in composition, known as ''poly- 
solve" and '' solvine," are now upon the market, and a 
compound known as ** Turkey -red oil " (TUrkisch Koth<51j 
is in use as a mordant, but their resemblance, as far as 
utility for the purpose under consideration is concerned, is 
only m appearance, as far as the writer's experience goes. 

Turkey -red oil contains a large amount of unchanged 
oil, water, and sometimes free acid. It has little or no 
action as a solvent for drugs. 

Specimens of '* sol vine" or '* poly solve" examined by 
the writer likewise contained unchanged oil, water, and 
were not neutral, some specimens being highly acid, others 
alkaline, and upon manv dru^ acted energetically- and 
destructively. They had a decided odor of castor oil and 
a highly acrid taste, and a purging, cathartic action on 
the system. 

Dr. Jacobs, in his article heretofore referred to, shows 
that the salts or compounds formed with sulpho-ricinoleic 
acid are of two series: the salts of the alkalies, and the 
acid salts of alkaline earths, being water-soluble, while 
those of the neutral metallic salts appear in the form of 
amorphous, lake-like precipitates, insoluble in water. 

The behavior of oleite towards drugs seems remarkable. 
When first experimenting with it, the writer was reminded 
of the dream of the alchemist in search of a solvent which 
would dissolve all substances. It is a solvent for at least 
a small percentage of almost any drug that it might be 
conceived would ever be wanted to be used with it. When 
the limit of its solvent power is reached, a verv large 
amount is emulsified so as to be readUy miscible with 
proper vehicles for use. 

Oleite, being already a neutralized, water^oluble sub- 
stance, will, to a varying degree, form water-soluble com- 
pounds with drugs; hut in compounds with an excess of 
heavy metallic salts, it suspends them in an amorphous 
form which I have termed eoiulsions, and produces aiifer- 
ent results than a simple union of sulpho-ncinoleic acid or 
oleic acid with a base. 

The behavior of oleite toward drugs is so varied with 
each substance that the writer is not able to state at pres- 
ent what changes take place chemically. With some 
drugs it seems merely a solution : with others, as hereto- 
fore remarked, a union of the sulpho-ricinoleic acid and 
base is formed. 

Its action with mineral and alkaline salts has been al- 
ready spoken of; with iron, lead, zinc, and mercury, per- 
centages varying from two to ten are completely soluble. 
Nearly all of the alkalies are dissolved in quite large pro- 
portions. Gums and resins are somewhat soluble and, to 
a limited extent, made water-soluble. Solid extracts form 
clear solutions, miscible with diluents. Iodoform and 
iodine are completely dissolved. Owing, doubtless, to the 
neutralizing base used, iodine loses much of its color, and 
its solution in oleite does not stain as much as an alcoholic 
solution. Iodine stains upon the hands, clothing, and 
utensils are readily removed by oleite. The same is true, 
in a less degree, with stains of chrysarobin. 

(Dr. Jacobs says that the discoloration of iodine and 
bromine by such a compound is due to the action of sul- 
phuric acid, whereby two atoms of the halogens are ab- 
sorbed by one molecule of the €u;id ; that is (he says), simple 
addition takes place, with the formation of bromine and 
iodide substitution products of the fatty acid series.) 

Oleite seems to diSer from oleic acid, from the fact that 
the base, castor oil, contains no oleic acid, and castor oil 
yields no palmitic acid upon saponification, and by the 
process of manufacture no stearic or palmitic acid should 
be present. Oxidation does not seem to take place in 
oleite as in oleic acid. Oleite is water-soluble, while oleic 
acid is not. This gives it some advantages, as its com- 
pounds may be removed by cold water. 

The exx)eriments with this substance have not been ex- 
haustive, atid in but few cases have the i)ercentage of solu- 
bility, or the chemical changes, been noted with sufficient 

• In our reply to quoiy 2,S76 (pfl«e 80 of last Februarj number), we suppoted 
the terms oleite, 90ivine^ and p6ly»olve to be synonymoufl and to denote the 
same substance. Messrs. Lebn & Fink, of New York, subsequenthr pointed out 
(p. 00 of last May number) that they controlled the patents for maJdng polysotre. 
It appears, therefore, that there is a difference, but what this la we are unable 
to say. This much we mar state, however, that we have experimented con- 
sld«frably with polysolye and found it to possefls all the remarkable properUea 
claimed for it by its discoverer. Mr. Kflmer states In his paper that his at- 
tention was drawn to oleite by Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Johnson A Johnson, 
N. Y. 
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accuracy to warrant definite statements, and its thera- 
peutic application will only be spoken of. 

The wide range of substances which may be dissolved or 
be brought into a condition to more readily penetrate the 
skin, certainly would claim for it a useful place in our 
materia medica. For if epidermic or dermic^ medication 
is of any use, it is reasonable that the more soluble the 
drug the more energetic will be its action. Therefore a 
much larger class of dru^ can be applied in this way than 
has heretofore been possible. 

Clear oleite applied to the skin in a very thin layer, 
while for a few seconds sticky, rapidly passes through the 
skin, leaving the skin dry, giving one the impression, if 
not clearly watching^ that it has evaporated. 

The action of oleite is largely due to its afSnity for 
liquids, whereby the layer of air upon the surface of the 
skm is displaced, and a close contact established between 
the oleite and the glands and follicles, and absorption 
rapidly follows ; also to the slieht saponifying action of the 
oleite, whereby the fatty exudations of the f»kin (dirt and 
other matters) are emulsified, and their power to prevent 
absorption removed. (See Knapp's ** Lohrbuch der Chem. 
Technologic '* on action of saponirnng agents upon the skin 
and fabrics.) 

There is, doubtless, also a combined chemical and me- 
chanical action between acids, fatty compounds, the liquids 
of glands and folticles, whereby their strong affinity 
causes them to rush together, so to speak. In experiments 
with sulpho-oleic acid, the writer has, under certain con- 
ditions, secured absorption so rapid that it was painful. 

When alkaloids, or solid extracts containing alkaloids, 
are made into a solution with oleite, their action is greatly 
heightened, so much so that in experiments it has been ne- 
cessary, in making preparations containing aconitine, atro- 
pine, veratrine, etc.. to greatly reduce the strength. The 
same is true of iodoform and iodine. A very lar^ amount 
of either of these can be employed in the ordinary way 
with a moderate effect; but with solution in oleite, iodo- 
form produces poisoning symptoms, and iodine, eruptions, 
with what would be considered very weak solutions. 
Solutions in oleite of the metallic salts in large amounts 
are sticky, yet when applied to the surface and allowed to 
remain, are all absorbed within a prescribed limit. A 
noticeable feature of solutions in oleite is that they do not 
spread or run over adjoining surfaces. 

Whether the use of oleite as a means of epidermic medi- 
cation will ever come into extended use the writer is not 
able to judge. In experiments made by physicians in 
connection with the writer, they have demonstrated that 
drugs dissolved in oleite act very energetically, that the 
amount required to produce certain effects is nearly the 
same as if administered hypodermically. In these ex- 
periments, solutions of extract of belladonna produced 
characteristic action in very small amounts. Constitu- 
tional effects of mercury have been reported to the writer 
from the use of solutions in oleite. very marked action 
was obtained from alkaloids. These experime nts were not 
sufficiently accurate to detail here, and are onl y mentioned 
in a general way. 

The statements as to the action of the ricinoleites upon 
tissue and blood corpuscles that have appeared from time 
to time were probably based upon the preparations "sol- 
vine " and ** polysolve." Oleite has no such action. Care- 
ful experiments made bjr the writer, aided by physicians, 
show that the contrary is true. Upon cuts^ burns, open 
wounds, aggravated skin troubles, highly inflamed sur- 
faces, its effects are soothing, mild, and healing. It has 
been freelv absorbed into the system, and taken mtemaUy 
without the slightest irritation. The only disadvantage 
that is known to the writer which would prevent its being 
applied asa solvent for drugs to be exhibited for epidermic 
medication, is that preparations made with oleite and a 
drug simply are very sticky, and in the case of metals 
with drying properties, mercury, zinc, lead, etc., unless 
oleite is in large excess, they harden by time. Many who 
have made a compound witn a large percentage of such a 
drug as oxide of lead, then undertaken to apply a thick 
coating as they would of a cerate, ointment, or plaster, 
have found such a sticky compound that they were 
ready to condemn the use of sucn a preparation. Com- 
pounds of oleic acid were never intended to rub in, and 
compounds made clear with oleite cannot be applied by 
friction, as lard ointments or liniments. A thin coating 
is to be applied lightly. This will be readUy absorbed, 
when anotner may follow. The minute glands and follicles 
have not the capacity and will not absorb like a sheep's 
wool sponge. In the writer's practice, oleite has been used 
in varying proportions as an addition to any ointment in 
the Pharmacopceia, and many others, and found an im- 
provement. Some preparations have acquired quite a 
local reputation. 

In a brief report upon the use of oleite as an addition to 
the ordinary ointment bases, the writer suggested some 
formulas used by him in his own practice. They are cer- 
tainly an improvement over ordinary fat bases. The 
formula suggested was to simply dissolve the drug m 
oleite, which was to be substituted for an amount equalling 
from 25 to 33i per cent of the fatty base, then after solu- 
tion or emulsion the fatty base to be gradually added. 
Even these do not fulfil the standard sought for in this 
paper. 
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THE COLLECTION AND PBBSBBVATION OP 
PLANTS. 

EYEBT one who is interested in natural history knows 
how useful it is to make collections. As the time dur- 
ing which a plant can he studied in a fresh state is very 
limited, the necessity of possessing, for such study, work- 
ing tools and numerous works of difficult carriage makes 
the herbarium absolutely indispensable to the botanist. 
With certain care, however, it is possible to succeed in 
making collections of dried plants which closely resemble 
these same plants in a fresh state, and which at the same 
time permit of working at leisure and facilitate compari- 
sons with duly labelled specimens that have undergone the 
same preparation. On an excursion, the botanist there- 
fore has only to occupy himself with the collection of 
materials for study which he will utilize upon his return. 

Of course, plants in a dried state no longer possess their 
natui^Eil aspect, but with a little experience a person can 
easily restore this in his mind, and if, at the moment of 
collecting, he takes care to note certain characteristics 
that are necessarily modified through desiccation, it then 
becomes very easy to re-establish thin^. 

It is of great advantage to the botanist to be able to pre- 
serve the plants that he has gathered*and named, and this 
extraordinarily facilitates future work. If he makes a 
publication, he will be able to show the specimens that are 
the subject of it, and these types will always permit of 
rectification by competent persons. It is due to the 
herbaria formed by travellers that we are gradually com- 
ing to be acquainted with the vegetation of the various 



excursions that are made every summer under the direc- 
tion of several botanists. After a few excursions a person 
will be able to continue them well enough alone. In order 
to be a botanist, it does not alone suffice to familiarize 
one^s self with the rare plants of the region where he 
dwells, and it is an error to think that public ''herboriza- 
tions" are made for the sole purpose ot making localities 
known. As regards the study, commonest species have 
as much importance as others, and it is with tnese that it 
is necessary to begin. Therefore it is not necessary to 
make very lengthy excursions to begin with, and it is by 
degrees that one should extend the circle of bis investiga- 
tions with the object of finding things that he has not yet 
studied. It is preferable to collect but a few species at a 
time, so that they can be the more carefully examined on 
one^s return home, and be properly prepared for the 
herbarium. 

When a person is travelling, the conditions are changed. 
As one cannot carry his books with him, the wisest thing 
to do is to collect the largest number of specimens pos- 
sible, to prepare them well, and to take notes that may be 
utilized whenever it is x)ossible to do so. 

The Botanical Box or Vasculum (Fig. 1) is a cylindrical 
tin box with elliptic ends, and usually painted green. It 
is provided with a leather strap that permits of its being 
slung over the back, so as to leave the arms free. It 
shomd, as far as possible, be made of the length of the 
paper that has been adopted for mounting the dried 
specimens upon. This is a guide in the collection of 
specimens, which it is then easy to gather of the proper 
dimensions. When these are too long to ^ into the box, 
they are bent at a sharp angle as many times as may be 




parts of the world. Our largo national museums receive 
these cmd hold them at the disposal of botanists, who 
describe their contents, and who can then draw up floras. 

It thus becomes easy to seek, among the vegetable pro- 
ductions of each country, those that we may have an in- 
terest in studying. In this respect, horticulture and 
agriculture are a&olutely tributaries of botany; so we 
should not like to see travellers omit from their labels any 
details as to the uses of useful plants and as to the pro- 
cesses of culture to which they are submitted. The her- 
barium is not only useful, but it is a pleasure to consult it. 
With every specimen there are connected remembrances 
which years cannot obliterate, and which give it a value 
so much the greater in proportion as there has been more 
difficulty in obtainingit. 

Says Jean Jacques Kousseau : '*A11 my botanical excur- 
sions, the various impressions of the place, the objects 
that have struck me, the ideas that have occurred to me, 
the incidents that have mingled therewith, all this has left 
me impressions which are renewed by the aspect of the 
plants collected in these same places. 

''I shall never more see those beautiful landscapes, those 
lakes, those groves, those rocks, those mountains, whose 
aspect has always touched my heart; but now that I can 
no longer travel to these pleasing countries, I have merely 
to open my herbarium and I am soon transported thither. 
The fragments of plants that I gathered there suffice to 
recall the beautiful spectacle to me. This herbarium to 
me is a journal of botanical hunts which causes me to begin 
the latter again with a new charm and produces the effect 
of a vision that paints them over again to my eyes." 

Botanical Excursions.— In order to learn how to collect 
plants, one will do well to accompany some of the public 



necessary, the stem being crushed at the spot where the 
bend is to be made. 

If large collections are to be made, the vasculum will 
have to be of larger size. The usual dimensions are 20 
inches in length by 6 in diameter. There are boxes with 
one or more compartments, but we like the other kind 
better, as we prefer to have a pocket box in which to put 
the small plants and delicate things that have to be care- 
fully preserved. The aperture in the box should be large 
enough to allow the plants to be put in and taken out 
easily. 

Instead of a botanical box, some persons use a temporary 
press (Fig. 2) to put their gatherings in. This consists of 
two pieces of strong cardboard or leather, between which 
are placed sheets of paper that serve co isolate the speci- 
mens. The whole is held in place by means of leather 
straps. This press permits of the easy preservation of 
species with caducous flowers, such as the anemones, 
flaxes, certain ranunculacece, etc. The beginning of the 
preparation that they undergo permits of having them in 
a perfect state, while they would have lost a portion of 
their organs hisui they been simply put into a botanical 
box. Unfortunately the press is unwieldy and difficult to 
carry. Another drawback resides in the use of the 
numerous straps necessary to hold it together, and which 
involves a considerable loss of time at each collection. 

The Collection Tools are numerous and varied, each 
having its merits and defects. For botanizing in sandy 
places a simple bark knife suffices. It has the advantage 
of being Hght and of being easily carried in a sheath that 
has been devised for it. This apparatus may be replaced 
by the poignard knife (Fig. 3). 

For hard earth, and for plants whose roots penetrate the 
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earth deeply, the^B© ^^'^Is are absolutely inadequate, and 
they should he repV^^^^ by the Coeson pick (Fig. 4), which 
is the apparatus gen^^^ly adopted. It has the advantage 
of being very strong and'also of being capable of entering 
the cavities of rocks, owing to the shortness of its handle. 
But the slight length of the handle renders it difhcuit to 
carry this tool, wmch weighs heavily in the hand. The 
Decaisne pick (Fig. 5), which certainly is not as strong, 
is, in this respect, much more convenient, for it may be 
used as a cane. It can be used also for pulling the 
branches of trees downward and for pulling in such 
aquatic plants as grow up a small distance from the edge 
of the water, etc. 

Fig. 6 shows a good pair of shears for collecting 
branches of trees or shrubs, and spiny plants and those 
too large to be collected entire, etc. In order to obtain 
specimens of tall trees, one will be obliged to have recourse 
to the apparatus shown in Fig. 7. 

Ck)Uecttng Plants.— The plants should be collected as 
entire as possible, so that they may show all the organs 




that can serve for their identification. But specimens, 
however properly they may have been collected, would be 
without interest were they not accompanied with care- 
fully prepared tickets upon which are noted all the 
characters capable of modification through drying, or 
which cannot oe found in a detached fragment of a Targe 
plant. It is necessarj'- to indicate the aspect, that is to 
say, the form and dimensions, of the plant, and whether 
it is fiumual or perennial ; the form and color of its fiowers 
and its fruit; the station in which it is found (cultivated 
ground, woods, swamps, etc.); the nature of the soil; the 
altitude; the locality as accurately as possible; the date 
of collecting; and finally the uses of the plant. For the 
bringing together of all these data, it is necessary to have 
a memorandum book in which notes may be inade in 
measure as the collection is done, a number being given to 
each plant that will be also affixed to the specimen 
through strong paper or parchment tags. The latter of 
these have the advantage of not being injured by humid- 
ity. To this effect, use may be advantageously made of 
tags provided witfi a string by which they may be firmly 
attached (Fig. 8). , . , 

Plants of small size should be collected entire, along 
with their roots, which should be detached from the earth 
with the greatest care (Fig. 9). Where it is a question of 
parasites, such as the broomrapes, it is necessary at the 
same time to take up the host plant, the point of adhesion 
of the roots bein^ sought for, so as to have the character 
of the parasitism m as evident a manner as possible. After 
freeing the roots of the earth by gently shaking them, the 
plants are ticketi^d and placed m the vasculum. 

With the larger species, such as shrubs and trees, it is 
necessary to confine one's self to the gathering of either a 
summit or a branch provided with leaves, and with flowers 
or fruit. In this case it is necessary to gather carefully 
all the parts of the plant that exhibit differences, so that 
the whole shall recall as perfectly as possible the plant 
whence it is derived. With herbaceous species should be 
gathered a few of the radical or basal leaves, which often 
differ notably from those of the higher parts of the stalk. 
From trees and shrubs, a piece of the trunk or bark should 
be taken, and, in addition, the flower and fruit bearing 
branches, and branches of the first year, upon which the 
leaves are often more greatly developed. 

Certain plants are monoecious, that is to say, the same 
plant bears d istinct male and female flowers. This occurs 
m the Indian com, hazelnut, etc. Others are dioecious, 
the male and female flowers being borne on different 
plants. Such is the case with the date tree, the willows, 
etc. Here an endeavor should be made to find specimens 
showing the two sexes. Some plants fiower before their 
leaves are developed. In thife case, it is necessary to col- 
lect the fiowers and return later to get the leaves. The 
hazelnut, the willows, the colt's foot, the colchicum, etc., 
are examples of such plants. With the willows, it is 
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sometimes necessary to make even three gathering, one 
of the fiowers, one of the fruit and leaves when beginning 
to develop, and a third, of the mature leaves ; and, as in 
this case it is easy to make a mistake and gather from 
another plant such specimens as are needed to complete 
those that one alread^ has, we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the marking of the trees that are to be visited in the 
future, either by removing a piece of the bark, or, better, 
by means of a wire passed around the trunk. Oertain 
species lose their leaves at the moment of flowering. It is 
necessary to gather these in their various states of 
development. 

Such plants as have fiowei% whose petals easily drop off, 
such as certain anemones, the fiaxes, the aquatic ranuncu- 
luses (Fig. 10), etc., should be placed in a portable press; 
this is the onlv means of preserving them mtact. when 
it is impossible to do otherwise than put them into the 
vasculum, it is necessary to select specimens provided 
with buds, which will be allowed to expand at home and 
then be put in the press. Specimens of climbing and other 
plants that are necessarily of large size should be bent at 
a sharp angle in order to bring them to the dimensions of 
the vasculum, and so that they shall occupy the least 
space possible (Fig. 11). 

With palms, tree ferns, pandanuses. and other large 
plants, it wiU suffice to take a section of the trunk, and an 
entire leaf, which, if too large, may be divided into several 
segments, each numbered so that all may be the more 
easily united again later on. Large inflorescences are 
divided like the leaves; both may also be gathered entire, 
and then be dried by wrapping them in paper of large size 
in order to preserve them juet as they are. 

Fruits are to be gathered in as complete a state of 
maturity as possible. When they are large and fleshy, 
they should be put into alcohol on one^s return from the 
excursion. For the small sorts, that are liable to be 
crushed in the box, it is well to have a small bottle full of 
^ alcohol to put them in immediately after they have been 
provided with parchment tags on which is written in lead 
pencil the number of the note book in which they are 
referred to. 

We particularly insist upon the point that all the parts 
of the same plant should be ticketed in such a way that 
they may be united later on, and, to this effect, the 
simplest thing to do is to give them the same number. 

The ferns (Figs. 12, 13, and 14), the lycopods^ the rhizo- 
carps, and the equiseta (Fig. 15) are collected in the same 
way as the phanerogams. The one thing essential is to 
select specimens provided with organs of reproduction. 
These latter are not alwayp observed at first sight, yet 
they possess great importance in the distinguishing of 
species* 




The mosses (Fig. 18), the liverworts, and the lichens are 
easily collected. They, too, should show the organs of 
reproduction. As regards the small terrestrial species, 
these should be taken up in a mass, a thin layer of earth 
being preserved to bind the whole together. The species 
that grow upon trees should be collected by removing the 
bark on which they exist. Finally, as regards the saxi- 
colons, lichens, and liverworts, it will be necessary to 
break off a fragment of the rock upon which they grow 
(Fig. 17). 

Fungi that have rather a dry consistency, such as the 
polyporei, clavarias, sphserias, etc., are easily collected, 
and the same is the case with such as live as pjarasites 
upon plants, and belong to the families Cseomacei, Muce- 
dines, etc., it being merely necessary to select a fragment 
of the plant upon which they grow. As regards fleshy 
species, special care is required. They would quickly spoil 
if they were in contact with each other in the vasculum, 
and so before placing them therein it is indispensable to 
wrap them in paper or to put them m bags, so as to isolate 
them well. 

The charas are gathered in the same way that the 
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aquatic phanerogams, or rather the seaweeds, are. As 
the object of this article is ratber to make known the pre- 
cautions to be taken in the collecting and preparing of 
phanerogams, those who desire to study seaweeds espe- 
cially wul find all the information desirable in the excellent 
pamphlet published by Dr. Bornet, member of the In- 
stitute.* 

Marine algae should, as far as possible, be collected upon 
the rocks. Those thrown on the shore by the waves should 
not be preserved unless they are very fresh, and have not 
lon^ been exposed to the air and to the rain, which de- 
teriorates them. If they cannot bo prepared at once, it is 
easy to preserve them by putting them into some vessel or 
other and sprinkling them with salt. 

Drawings and photographs render collections of dried 
plants complete. A sketch, as bad as it may be, made in 
the note boiok, may have great value as giving an idea of 
the aspect of a tree, for example. Documents of this kind 
are generally wanting, and so we are almost always 
ignorant of the aspect of tropical trees. 

The collecting of fossil plants should not be neglected. 
The study of these is assuming proportions that snow the 
importance that they may have in the classification of 
species now living, and in the history of plants through 
the ages. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to explore such quarries 
as may contain these fossils. By means of a strong pick, 
the collector may pull out the blocks of stone, from which, 
with a geological hammer (Fig. 18) and a cold chisel 
(Pig. 19), he will detach the parts to be preserved, and 



Naphthol-Camphor and Salol-Camphor. 



The valuable properties of the compounds of camphor 
with carbolic acid and with salol form the subject of a 
communication by M. D6sesquelle (R^rioire. May 10th, 
p. 200). In hospital use they have been found to possess 
considerable antiseptic properties, and the application of 
the naphthol-camphor is not followed by pain, in con- 
sequence of the aniesthetic action of the camphor. In 
prepsuing them, M. Desesquelle finds the most convenient 
proportions to be 200 parts of camphor to 100 parts of 
beta-naphthol or 800 parts of salol. The two ingredients 
are reduced together to a fine powder and then gently 
warmed until liquefaction is complete; the liquid is then 
filtered and preserved in a well-closed bottle. The liquids 
obtained are denser than water, in which they are in- 
soluble, and miscible with fixed and volatile oils, ether, 
and alcohol. Thev also possess considerable solvent 
powers, 10 parts of iodine, for instance, being soluble in 
the cold in 90 parts of naphthol-camphor. Cocaine hydro- 
chlorate and the cinchona alkaloids also dissolve in them 
in considerable proportions. 

Lastly, the liquids are said to constitute an excellent 
medium for keeping surgical instruments, as they attack 
neither the metal nor the wood. — Pharm. Journ. 

Sublimate Antiseptio Paper. 

At a session of the International Congress of Therapeu- 
tics, Materia Medica, and Pharmacology, recently held at 
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these he will render thin in order to make them more 
transportable (Fig. 20). Specimens thus prepared will 
have to be carefully wrapped up in paper and put into a 
geological bag (which then replaces the vasculum), in such 
a way that the surfaces that bear impressions shall be 

Prevented 'from beinj? injured by friction.— D. Bois in La 
lature {after Scientific American Supplement), 

(To be cooUnued.) 



The Behavior of Certain Animals toward Saccharin. 

Berthelot found that certain animals, such as do^, 
cats, and wasps, do not eat anything containing saccharin ; 
and Liebreich has ascertained that bees and dogs can dis- 
tinguish, with unerring certainty, between articles of food 
containing saccharin or free from it. A. Stift has gone 
over the same ground, and finds these facts to be as 
stated. Two dogs, to whom a httle saccharin was offered 
on a finger, could not be induced to lick it either by coax- 
ing or by threats. On pouring down their throats some 
water which had been sweetened with saccharin, they 
threw it up immediately. Three cats, who were in the 
habit of being fed only once a day, were given their food 
mixed with a very small quantity of saccharin. They 
refused to touch it, although they were decidedly hungry. 
After a few hours, the same cats were offered some iocA 
free from saccharin. This they finally ate, after having 
smelled it for some time, evidently with suspicion.— CA«m. 
CentraM, 



* Instructions pour la r6colte et la preparation dee Al^es. dierbourg, 1866. 



Paris, M. Balme presented his sublimate antiseptic pai)er 
and the apparatus for its preparation. The paper is white - 
filtering paper, in little oblong squares, easily separated 
from the sheet by being perforated like po«ta^e stamps. 
Twenty such form a little book, easily carried m the vest 
pocket. But the interesting feature is the mode of prepara- 
tion. A solution of mercuric chloride and sodium chloride 
is made so as to contain to every thousand cubic centi- 
meters a known quantity of corrosive sublimate. Some of 
the liquor is introduced into a dropper, so constructed as 
to deliver slowly drops measuring exactly one-twentieth of 
a cubic centimeter. The ready perforated paper is spread 
on little trays, where it rests on glass rods, and five drops 
of the solution are allowed to fall on each division of the 
paper sheet. Any convenient number of trays may thus 
be successively charged at one operation, after which the 
paper is dried and may be used for all antiseptic pur- 
poses. The advantage of this procedure is tnat each 
square contains exactly a known quantity of sublimate, 
and that the operator never touches the solution or the 
wet paper with his hands. Besides, the proportion of 
liquid is calculated in such a way as to just moisten the 
paner without even wetting the glass rods. 

During the discussion which ensued, M. Vigier remarked 
that paper offers over cotton wadding a great advantage, 
in that, while sublimate becomes after a time insoluble 
when applied to wadding, this is never the case with 
paper. The reason has not been ascertained, but the fact 
IS unquestionable. Dr. Hedouin, of the military service, 
added that he thoroughly approved of the antiseptic 
paper; it was substantially his idea, only improved in 
some details, and he thought it especially convenient for 
military purposes.— C^m. and Drugg. 
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Maximum Bosea (for Adults) of thd Newer Bemedies. 
Thb following list of average maximum single and daily 
doses of the new remedies introduced during the last 
decade or so is based partly on a compilation published in 
the Pharm, Centralhalle (1889. No. 26), partly on Merck's 
Bulletin (1889, June), and partly on notes of our own. 

Largest Adult Dose, by Mouth, in 

Qraina. 

Single. Daily. 

Acid.Cubebic 15 gr. 76 gr. 

•• Iodic 5 •* 18 

" Osmic i •* } 

** Picric 8 " 34 *' 

" Pyrogallic 1 ** 5 '• 

Aconitine, cryst. (Duquesnel). jj^ •• xh^ " 
Aconitine, Qerm. (Geiger and 

Hesse) A ** ^. - 

Aconitine Nitrate (Frencli). ... jio ** to5 ** 

Adonidin A** i 

Agarlcin i ** } *• 

Allyl Tribromide 8 drops — 

Aloin 4J gr. 9 gr.' 

Amylene Hydrate 60 •* 120 *• 

Anemonin ^ ** H " 

Aniline Sulphate U ** 5 *< 

Antifebrin ( Acetanilide) 15 ** 60 *' 

Antipyrine 30 ** 120 •' 

Apiol, cryst. (solid Pargley- 

Camphoi) 16 " 60 " 

Apocodeine i •* U " 

Apomorphine Hydrochlorate. I *' } ** 

Arbutin 15 •* 60 •* 

Arsenic Bromide 

•' Iodide 

Asparagin H " 5 *• 

Aspidospermine Hydrochlo- 

rate S«o " A " 

Baptisin i *• U ** 

Bebeerine Sulphate 45 '* 150 <* 

Benaene (Benzol) 15 " 90 

Berberine Hydrochlorate 1 ** 4 *' 

Boldoglucin 60 ** 180 

ButvlChloral Bydrate 15 " 60 *• 

Caffeine Sodio-Benzoate 15 '' 60 " 

" Sodio-Salicylate.. ..16 •* 60 •' 

Cannabin Tannate 15 « 80 <* 

Cannabinon 1| " 4} ** 

Carbon Bisulphide 10 drops 40 drops 

•' Trichloride 8 gr. 80 gr. 

Chrysarobin tV " i " 

Chloralamide 80 ** ?60 •* 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate 2 " 8 *' 

Colchicine -,Jj " (?) i •* 

Colocynthin 6 •• 12 *' 

Coniine Hydrobromate iV " i ** 

Convallaramin 1 ** 5 *' 

Cotoin U •* 8 •* 

Daturine A " A ** 

Duboisine Sulphate . . Vr ** is ** 

Erythrophloeine Hydrochlo- 
rate i *• i •• 

Ethyl Bromide 20 drops — 

" Iodide 20 '• — 

Ethyl-oxy-Caffeine 10 gr. 80 gr. 

Euonyniin (the pure resinoid). 8 " 16 '* 
Ezalgin (Methyl-phenyl-acet- 

amide) 6 •* 12 

Fuchsin 4 «* 8 

Gelseminine Hydrochlorate. . iV '* i ** 

Guajacol IJ " 8 

Helenin (solid Elecampane 

Camphor) 6 ** 16 

Helleborein 1 •• 2 

Homatropine salts | *• * 4 ** ♦ 

Hydraoetin (Acetyl-phenyl- 

hydrazin; see Pyrodin) 1} ** 8 ** . 

Hydrastine Hydrochlorate.... 2 ** 8 '* 

Hydro<]uinone(Hydrochinon).12 •* 24 *' 

Hyoscine Hydrochlorate. V* ** iV ** 

Hyoscy amine Sulphate if ** /o ** 

Hypnone (Aceto-phenone). ... 8 ** 24 *• 

Ichthyol 15 *' 60 *• 

Iodine Trichloride i *' IJ " 

lodole 8 *• 15 '« 

Iridin 8 " 8 " 

Kairine 16 *• 60 

Menthol 16 " 75 

Mercury-Thymol Acetate 4 •* 2 '• 

Mercury Bichloride, pepto- 
nized i * n 

Mercury Cyanide ^ " l) " 

*• Formamidated i ** ij " 

Salicylate I " li 

Tannate i ** ij " 

Methacetin (Acet-para-ani- 

sidin) 8 " 6^ " 

Methylol 60 " 120 

Naphthalene (Naphthalin). ..15 *' 60 « 

Naphthol. beta 15 ** 60 

Nickel Bromide 8 •• 24 " 

Nitroglycerin (Olonoin) -^^ " -r^,- '« 

Paraldehyd 60 «« — 

Parthenioine 8 " 15 

Pelietierine, salts 8 *• 75 

P ereirin e Hydroch lor ate ... 8 30 *' 

• AooonUng to Merck and tbe Pbami. CentiiaUiaU& Bat other anthoriUes 
give a very much smaller doee. 



Largest Adult Dose, by Mouth, in 
Qrains. 

_. Single. Dally. 
Phenacetin (Para-acet-phene- 

tidin) 15 gr. 80 gr. 

Picrotoxin Vu '* i *' 

Piperin 9 •* 18 •* 

Podophyllotoxin i " 1 

Potassium Osmate i " ) ** 

Propylamine (so-called ; see 

Trimethylamine) — — 

Pyridine — 26 drops 

Pyrodine (name of an im- 
pure (?) form of Hydrace- 

tio; see this) } <* 1^ gr. 

Quinoliue (Chinoline) Tar- 
trate 80 •• 00 •' 

Besorcin 45 ** 150 •* 

Saltcin 80 " 150 

Salol 80 *• 150 

Silver Cyanide ^ A" i 

" Iodide i " 1 

Solanine li " 8 

Sparteine Sulphate I << H ** 

Strophanthin ji^*' jiu "* 

Sulphonal 60 " 120 

Terpin Hydrate 5 - 16 *• 

Terpinol 6 •• 15 •• 

Tballine Sulphate 8 <* 24 ** 

«( Tartrate 8 ** 24 '* 

Thiol (artificial Ichthyol)! ! . 2 ** 5 
Tincture of Strophanthus (I 

in 20) 5 min. 30 min. 

Tribromallyl 10 gr. — 

Trimethylamine (miscalled 

Propylamine; lOjt solution). 45 *' 150 gr. 

Uralium (Chloral-Urethane). .30 " — 

Urethane 75 " — 

Xylene (Xylol) 80 " — 

Pepsin Tests. 

From a paper entitled ** Relative Value of Various Pep- 
sin Tests, '^ by Mr. F. A. Thompson, of Detroit, read at the 
recent meeting of tbe Am. Pharm. Assoc, at San Francis- 
co, we select that portion which contains practical Bug- 
geetions for improvmg tbe test of pepsin in the National 
Formulary, and propositions for an official test in the 
next U. S. Pharm. In the preceding portions of the 
pai)er, the author records certain expenments made upon 
seven different Idnds of pepsin of the market. The figures 
1 to 7, which will be mentioned below, refer to these 
samples, which are further enumerated in the table. 

The author, having discussed the tests of the present U. 
S Ph. (A ; see table), Nat. Form (B), and British Pharm. 
O), next proceeds to a modification of the test of the U. S. 
'^h. (D), which differs from the latter only in the quantity 
of acid in the digestive fluid, which is 0.3 per cent of ab^ 
solute hydrochloric acid, while the officinal test contains 
0.47 per cent of acid, and the temperature used was con- 
stant at 104** F. We now quote the author verbatim: 

(E) Prepoeed Test for the U. S. Pharm., 1890. 

P^)sin, — The digestive principle of the gastric juice ob- 
tained from the mucous membrane of the stomach of the 
hog, and capable of completely dissolving not less than 500 
times its own weight of hard-boiled egg albumen, under 
tbe conditions prescribed by the process of assay given 
below. 

Assay. —Prepare an acidulated water containing 0.2 per 
cent absolute hydrochloric acid, by mixing 5.5 C.c. (or 
6.38 Gm.) of hydrochloric acid (sp. grav. 1.16, and con- 
taining 3t.9 HCl) with 904.5 C.c. of distilled water. Boil 
two or three eggs for fifteen minutes; when cold cut into 
two pieces; separate the whites; carefully remove all su- 
perficial moisture, and by the aid of a stiff spatula press 
through a No. 30 brass sieve. Measure out 100 C.c. of the 
acidulated water and place 10 Gm. of the finely divided 
egg albumen in a medium-sized mortar, triturate with a 
portion of the acid fluid added gradually until of a uni- 
form mixture, then transfer to the flask or container, and 
with the remaining fluid insure the removal of aJl parti- 
cles of the albumen, avoiding any loss of the fluid. Repeat 
this operation for each oontamer, and then place them in 
a water-bath provided with a suitable apparatus for 
maintaining a constant temperature. When tne digestive 
fluid has reached 98.5** F. (37' C), add the following 
amounts of the pepsin under examination [to the several 
flasks lettered as follows] : 
(A) 0.035 Gm., (B) 0.025 Gm., (C) 0.020 Gm., (D) 0.016 Gm. 
and after digesting three hours at this temperature 
remove the containers, fill with cold water, and place in 
cold (running) water. After one-half hour or longer there 
should not be deposited more than a few particles in con- 
tainer C, and if more than this isin B the pepsin is below 
the standard requirement. 

To determine more closely the actual dissolving power 
of the pepsin, repeat the operation, using amounts of pep- 
sin nearer the proportion found necessary for complete 
solution of the albumen by the preliminary assay, reading 
the results in a similar manner. 

In devising this test, it is with the intention of giving 
one which bears some relation to the conditions main- 
tained in natural digestion. While we all know it is im- 
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possible ioiiO^^te exactly the physiological process koy- 
eming digestion, I think we can work, however, witD a 
temperature nearer to that of the body, use Uie same 
quantity of acid found present in the stomach, and also 
digest about the average length of time that the food re- 
mains in a normal stomach, rather than disregard all the 
natural conditions by using the maximum temperature 
(180'' F.) and an abnormal quantity of acid. The propor- 
tion of albumen and water used must necessarily be an 
arbitrary one. A dilute solution, i.e., 1 : 10, would seem to 
be much more satisfactory, as representing a natural di- 
gestion, than a concentrated one, which would give a 
stronger solution of the products— acid albumen and pep- 
toneformed— which would have an increased retarding 
action on the dissolving power of the pepsin. In the nat- 
ural digestion these products^ which are undoubtedly 
produced in minimum quantities in the stomach, are 
rapidly eliminated, and thus exert no retarding influence 
on the proteolytic action of this digestive ferment, pepsin. 
If the National Formulary requirement for pepsm is 
understood to be a complete solution of 500 times its own 
weight of egff albumen, then the standard of digestive 
strength has been increased to 13 times stronger than the 
U. 8. P. requirement for saccharated, equivalent to 25 
times stronger based on the modified official test. That is, 
a gramme of pepsin capable of completely dia&olving 500 Gm. 
of adbumen oy the conditions of the National Formulary 
test, is capable of completely dissolving nearly 650 Gm. by 
the official, and 1,250 by the modifiedofficial. We have 
in sample No. 1, possessing the highest digestive power 
of any examined, a product one and three-fifth times 
stronger than the above National Formulary requirement, 
and without doubt as strong a product as would seem ad- 
visable to dispense until more is known regarding the ac- 
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If the pepsin were capable of doing this, it would 
almost completely dissolve 9,000 times its own weight of 
coagulated albumen, or four times the amount required. 
Then it further states that if more than a few particles re- 
main in the fourth flask, the pepsin should be rejected as 
being below the requisite standard. This woula seem to 
indicate that if the pepsin was not capable of (nearl3r) 
completely dissolving 500 times its weignt of albumen, it 
should be rejected, while, on the other hand, if it leaves 
only a few particles, it states in the actual assay that you 
shall use such a proportion of e^ albumen that about one- 
quarter of it win remain imdissolved at the close of the 
experiment. These statements will not appear to be dis- 
cordant to the inexperienced operator, while they would 
to one more familiar with the subject. When any pepsin 
is allowed to act upon more albumen than it can dissolve 
in a given time, the actual amount dissolved is much in- 
creased; in fact, three times larger than if it were re- 
quired to dissolve completely the miantity taken. This is 
illustrated in comparing columns B and Fof the recapitu- 
lation table. If the National Formulary requirement 
were complete solution of the 500 times its own weight of 
albumen, or the amount originally taken— and I am con- 
vinced that complete solution is the best method of reading 
results—then the various pepsins examined have the fol- 
lowing activity, the table below indicating the amount of 
albumen completely dissolved by one Gm. of each brand : 

No. 1 diasolved completely 800 Gm. 
it 2 " " 850 •* 

850 '* 



8 
4 
5 
6 
7 



850 
800 

aoo 

75 



RECAPITULATION OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE VARIOUS TESTS. 
QUAMrrrT of coaoulatbd boo albumbn dissolvbd bt omb qbammb of bach brand. ' 

A B C D B 







u. s. 

PhannaoopoDia, 
1880. 


NalioDal 

Formulary, 
1888. 


BHUsh 
1886. 


Modified 

U. S. P.. 

1880. 


Author's propoaed 

test for U. a P., 

18B0. 


NatlODal Formu- 
lary modified, i.e., 
complete solutioa. 


1 


Soluble, semi-transparent scales, 
free from objectionable odor 
and taste. 


1,200 


2,600 


175 


2,000 


600 


800 


2 


Opaque amber scales, putre- 
factive odor and quite insolu- 
ble. 


550 


i.oeo 


100 


1,000 


900 


860 


8 


A light gray, largely soluble 
powder, and free from objec- 
tionable odor or taste. 


550 


1,000 


100 


1,000 


800 


860 


4 


A light yellow powder, free 
from objectionable odor and 
largely insoluble. 


550 


1,000 


100 


1,000 


800 


850 


6 


Yellow scales, strong putrefac- 
ttve odor and exceedingly hy- 
groscopic. 


400 


1,000 


60 


900 


250 


800 


6 


Gray powder, largely insoluble 
and odorless. 


250 


650 


50 


700 


150 


200 


7 


Amber scales, soluble, free from 
bad odor and very hygro- 
* scopic. 


100 


800 


20 


250 


50 


76 



tion of this ferment. While pepsin has not been isolated 
as a known pure substance as yet, it would seem as if we 
were approaching such a product, as I have examined sev- 
eral samples submitted by the manufacturers of product 
No. 1, and foimd them to be two or three times stronger 
in digestive power, or capable of completely dissolving 
from 1,500 to 2,000 times their own weight of albumen by 
the National Formulary test, and 4,000 to 5,000 by the 
modified official. At present a pepsin of this extremely 
high digestive power would hardly seem convenient for 
dispensmg, requiring to be administered in inconveniently 
small doses; otherwise it might produce (unknown) tmto- 
ward effects as a result of its extreme activitv. 

According to the conditions of the proposed test the fol- 
lowing results were obtained, indicating the compaiative 
and actual dissolving power of one Gm. of each pepsin : 
No. 1 dissolved completely 600 Qm. 



2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 



800 
300 
800 
250 
150 
50 



(F) National Formulary Test, Modified. 
In reviewing the National Formulary test, I find that 
the preliminary assay states that if the pepsin be of a good 
quan^, not more than a few undissolved fiakes should re- 
main m ^y but the first flcusk. 



Cbloralamide: a New Hypnotlo. 

A NKW hypnotic is announced, under the name eManxl- 
amide, which is in form of colorless crystals, soluble in 
9 parts of water and in U parts of 06 per cent alcohol. 
It has a mild, faintly bitter taste, without caustic effect. 

Ghloralamide is not altered by weak acids. By caustic 
alkalies, however, it is rapidly decomposed. Aikah car- 
bonates and bicarbonates produce this effect but very 
slowly. 

For this reason, cbloralamide cannot be administered in 
alkaline solution. It is best given in powder, or in aque- 
ous or alcoholic solution, which may be slightly acidulated . 

Solution of nitrate of silver does not affect either the 
aqueous or the alcoholic solution of the substance. 

The dose is up to 60 grains for adults. It produces sleep 
within about half an hour, the latter lasting 7 to 9 hours. 
It has no material effect upon the circulation. 

This new remedy has been introduced by Frof. Mering, 
of Strassburg. According to experiments thus far made, 
it is indicate in cases of insomnia from simple nervous 
irritatMlity, in neurasthenia, phthisis, cardiac defects, etc., 
and generally in insomnia unaccompanied by much pain. 
The ^* ChemischeFabrikauf Aktien (vorm. £. Sobering) " 
of Berlin are engaged in its manufacture. The price will 
be about treble that of chloral. 

BegEurding the chemistry of the new remedy, we have 
to await further information. 
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A SIMPLE UBEAMETEB.* 

BT PROF. L. E. 8ATRB. 

IT is, perhaps, conceded by the pharmacist generally 
that that part of chemical analysis involved in the 
examination of urine is a branch of chemistry which 
comes very properly within the lines of professional work 
of the pharmacist. It may be urged that the physician is 
quite competent to make all the examinations necessary 
of this kind; the majority of young men now graduating 
at our medical colleges being well equipped for accurate 
urinary analysis. While this is true, physicians in active 
practice who are convenient to a pharmacist will not 
always take the time nor give the patience to making re- 
peated, careful analyses such as are demanded in some 
classes of disease. I was impressed with this fact some 
time ago, while visiting in one of our large cities. A 
physician wanted eC quantitative determination of samples 
of urine; he was able to do the work himself, but was one 
of the class I have described. It fell to my lot to accommo- 
date him, as the pharmacist (my friend) to whom he an- 
plied did not feel Dimself competent to perform the work. 
This incident forcibly brought to my nund the importance 
of the pharmacist's being fully equipped for chemical work 
of this sort. He has the time, and the busy practitioner 
has not, and such chemical service as this, rendered to 
the physician or the i^tient, is sometimes of pecuniary 
benefit to the pheirmacist. 




Sayre^s Uresmeter. 

In the college laboratory the pharmaceutical student of 
to-day receives a more or less thorough course of instruc- 
tion in this branch of chemistry, which shows a recogni- 
tion of this matter on the part of the pharmaceutical 
institutions of instruction. 

In the instruction of the student in urinary analysis^ it 
is especially desirable that he be educated to use the sim- 
plest forms of apparatus and to make these simple forms 
to have as wide a range of application as possiole. It is 
the attempt to carry out this principle last winter in this . 
class of work that sug^ts the present article. It became 
necessary to extemporuse some home-made instrument for 
the use of each individual member of the class, to be used 
as a ureameter. With but a few suggestions on my part, 
the students made the following: A piece of soft glass 
tubing 10 inches long, and f to f incn in diameter, was 
provided. Over the Bunsen burner one end was carefully 
rounded and closed, making a sort of long and narrow 
test tube. This was covered with a thin mm of melted 
wax and graduated into cubic centimeters by pouring 
into the tube metallic mercury, 1 C.c. at a time, and mark- 
ing with a fine point each C.c. on the glass through the 
wax film. The tube thus graduated was etched m the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid m the f (lowing manner: A 
piece of lead pipe was closed at one end; at the opposite, 
open end. a cork was provided, through which a hole was 
cut, just large enough to admit and suspend the glass 
tube. Fluorspar and sulphuric acid were mtroduced into 
the pipe, and the suspended glass tube was placed in posi- 
tion. After an exposure of a short time the etching was 

* Fftper read ftt the meeting of the Am. Ptiarm. Amoc, at San Fkwicisoow 



complete, and a sort of Bunsen eudiometer was made, 
which served admirably as a ureameter.* 

In using the tube, it is first filled with a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of sodium and inverted into a beeJcer partly 
filled with the same liquid, held in position by a clamp as 
represented. One C.c. of the urine is introduced into the 
tuoe by means of a curved pipette, also shown in the 
fi^re. The pipette consists of a glass tube ^ inch in 
diameter and 8 to 10 inches in length, drawn out to a fine 
point and curved at the pointed end, at such an angle that 
it can readily be inserted up a little distance into the in- 
verted eudiometer. The straight arm of the pipette is 
graduated so that between two marks, made with a file, 
it measures 1 C.c. 

This simple instrument has so pleased me in the accu- 
rate results which it eave, and in the drill and indepen- 
dence it gave the students, that I have made it the basis of 
a paper to be read among our San Francisco friends. The 
students realized that they could be independent of the 
more elaborate instruments which are being figured from 
time to time in the journals, and the results obtained were 
always more satisfactory than those obtained from the use 
of the Prof. Doremus ureameter, which appears to be 
the more commonly employed. The objection to the lat- 
ter I have found to be that m the hands of the students it 
does not furnish accurate results, because so much of the 
gas is allowed to escape at the open end. I have had the 
students compare their own with the Doremus instru- 
ment, using a solution of urea of known stren^;th for the 
purpose. As a result they report that the eudiometer al- 
ways shows more exactly the quantity of urea, gives 
more nearly the theoretical quantity of gas^ than the urea- 
meter of Dr. Doremus. I may add that this has been my 
own experience as well. 

I have no doubt that this simple and inexpensive piece 
of apparatus has suggested itself to others, but there may 
be some of the craft who may not have had occasion to 
think of it, and may appreciate this reference to it. 

Antipyrine Inoompatibles. 

A SHORT time since, M. Carles drew attention to a preci- 
pitate which is formed by mixing solutions of antipyrine 
and extract of cinchona. M. OUivier, who has be^i mak- 
ing further experiments, says (Bull. Comm,, June, p. 278) 
that all the active principles are precipitated together, and 
that there remain in the liquid hardly perceptible traces 
of alkaloids or antipyrine. According to M. Carles^ how- 
ever, the precipitate is readily soluble in we^ acids, so 
that it might dissolve in the gastric juice, and the mix- 
ture, though unsightly, might not be mert. Another ap- 
parent incompatibility has been recorded by M. BlainviUe 
(1. c), who, having occasion to mix 4 Gm. of antipyrine 
and 5 Gm. of chloral hydrate in 15 Gm. of water, ob- 
served that the mixture assumed a milky appearance, 
and upon clearing deposited an oleaginous liquid. After 
decantation, this liqmd soon crystallized, and then no 
longer possessed the taste of antipyrine or chloral, but a 
flavor rather resembling that of coriander seeds. Atten- 
tion is called to the inconvenience that may result trom 
the prescribing of complex substances that may change 
their physiological action altogether, and it is recom- 
mended that as far as possible, when ordering them, 
simple formulae in which only distilled water and a simple 
flavoring agent enter should be adopted.— PAarm. Joum. 

Castor Oil Chocolate. 

GiRAUD proposes to facilitate the administration of cas- 
tor oil by incorporating it with cacao. For this purpose 
he takes finely -powdered cacao, deprived of oil, such as it 
is found in commerce. With this he incorporates the cas- 
tor oil, and adds a sufficient quantity of vanilla to fiavor 
it. Next he adds sugar, and grinds the whole upon a 
heated slab. Finally he transfers the mass into moulds, 
and allows it to become cold. 

He recommends the f oUowing proportions .- 

Cacao, freed from oil and powdered 50 parts 

Sugar, in powder 100 *' 

CastorOil 50 " 

Vanilla, in powder q. g. 

[The size of the moulds may be chosen so that it will 
require from three to six of these ** chocolate drops" to 
form a dose for an infant.]— After R6p, d. Pharm. 

Bentifirioe* 

A. Gawalowski recommends as a very efficient denti- 
frice, which is at the same time innocuous to the enamel 
of the teeth, the following: 

Cuttle-fish Bone, powd., 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, A% &a q. s. 

Mix the cuttle-fish bone with the peroxide to a stiff 
paste, and use this for brushing and rubbing the teeth. 
The latter will gradually become bleached.— Zeif. Oest, 
Ap, Ver. 

* It will suggest itaeir to any one, perhaps, that a long, narrow test tube, 
graduated on paper, will answer for extcmporaneouB ureameter, U B. S. 
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APPABATUB FOB BOILING WITH BEFLUX CON- 
DEN8EB, AND DISTIIiIiING WTTHOnT AIiTEB- 
ING THE POSITION OF THE CONDENSEB. 

IT is freouently required to first boil a liquid with an in- 
verted conaenser, and then to distil off some portion 
Or the whole of the contents of the flask. The moving of 
the condenser to perform the second operation after the 
first has been completed is always somewhat inconve- 
nient, €md in order to avoid this I have devised the follow- 
ing arrangement : 

The condenser is fixed perpendicularly, as in the accom- 
panying drawing. The lower end of the inner tube has a 
wide mouth, into which is inserted an india-rubber stopper. 
The distilling flask is placed at the side (on the water- 
bath or tripod stand). Into the stop|>er of the latter pass 
two glass tubes. One of these, C, is bent obliquely to- 
wards the condenser, and passes through the centre of 
the india-rubber stopper of the condenser tube, and as far 
as the centre of the same. The other tube, A, which is 
bent parallel to C, is divided at the point D. It reaches 
only just to the upper surface of the condenser stopper. 
The junction at the point D is (in the case of boiling with 
reflux condenser) made by means of a piece of thick- 
walled india-rubber tube. If now the liquid in the 
flask be made to boil, the vapor passes away up both the 
glass tubes into the condenser. By the one, Cf, it passes 
direct to the centre of the condenser, and the condensed 
liquid runs down towards the other tube. Vapor from the 
boiling liquid comes also into the condenser by means of 
the other tube, A, but this tube acts in addition as a car- 
rier of the condensed liquid back into the flask again. 

When it is reauired to distil off any portion of the 
liquid in the flask, it is merely necessary to disconnect 



is opened, whereupon the liquid in the pipette and lateral 
branch will flow off, while the coluom m the stem just 
above i will always remain uniformly behind. It is only 
necessary to select such pipettes^ or to construct them on 
purpose, as will deliver each time exactly the required 
volume.— C^iew. Zeit. 



A NEW BALANCE OF PBECISION. 

IN the balance here illustrated, which has been patented 
by A. Rueprecht, of Vienna (25 Favoritenstrasse), it is 
intended that the coarser weighing, down to IGm., be 
done while the case is open, but that all the finer weigh- 
ing be performed with closed case, and in such a manner 
that aU handling of the small weights is rendered im- 
necessary. We shall not give a detailed technical descrip- 
tion of every part of the mechanism, but merely explam 
the general construction, which is sufficiently intelligible 
from the illustration. 

Supposing the substance to be weighed had been put on 
the scale-pan to the left, and enough weights to come 
within 1 Gm. had been put on the right*hand scale-pan. the 
next thing is to close the case. Now, there is a second nxed 
scale-pan, attached to the right-hand arm at e, which 
is perforated by eight rouna holes. Through each of 
these holes passes a wire with long, conical point, and 
each of these wires passes, a little toIow the scale-pan, 
through a guide whicn causes the wire to be always cen- 
tred. Each of these wires may be made to rise or fall by 
pushing the several keys at the bottom of the scale^ase. 
These keys bear upon their face the decimal figure cor- 
responding to the weiffht which they control. On 
pressing against anv of the keys, the corresponding wire 
IS caused to descend, and the weight which rests upon a 





rig. 5. 



Automatic F^iette. 



Laather^sStflL 



the tube A at D by sliding back the india-rubber joint, 
and to turn tube A round to any position, e. gr., A', which 
may be convenient for connectmg with the receiver. At 
the same time a small cap of india-rubber is fixed over 
the open end of the short tube at D. The boiling being re- 
commenced, the vapor passes only through C into the 
condenser, and the conaensed liquid passes out through 
tube A.— J. Walter Leather in J. Soc. Chem, Ind. 

PIPETTE FOB BAPID AND AUTOMATIC 
MEASUBTNa. 

WHEN the same quantities of a reagent or other liquid 
are to be frequently measured off, it is of advantage 
to employ some automatic measuring apparatus. One of 
the latest of these is the automatic pipette here illus- 
trated. 

The pipette p is expanded below, but ends in a capillary 
orifice, and has a capillary stem, as well as small lateral 
branch i. The branch is connected with the open tube h 
(which may, if desired, be connected with a reservoir of 
compressea air), and the stem of the pipette with a tube 
leading through a cork into the vessel r. At a and 6, stop- 
cocks are placed. The vessel r is connected with the air- 
pump. 

when using the apparatus, a capsule containing the 
test liauid is placed Delow the pipette, the point ol the 
latter dipping mto the Uquid ; next the stop-cock a is care- 
fully opened. The action of the vacuum pump will now 
cause the test liquid to fill the pipette. When the liquid 
stands above the stop-cock a, this is turned off. Should 
any of it have been carried over, the excess will accumu- 
late in r, and may occasionally be drawn off. The pipette 
is now charged. When it is to be emptied, the stop-cock b 




•Rueprecht's Balance. 

small shoulder below their conical point is deposited upon 
the scale-pan. All the weights are made of wire, and of 
such a shape that the conical points of the wire will raise 
them-squarely when the keys are released again. It is, 
however, possible, by a gentle extra pressure, to set the 
keys so that the weights will remain lyjng upon the scale- 
pan until they are pur])osely released. 

A special arrangement is provided for at a by means of 
which the centre of gravity may be depressed or raised at 
short notice. 

As usual, provision is made for a milligramme rider, 
and the beam is constructed on the short-arm principle. 

Since no currents of air can have access to the scale 
when the case is shut, and there would be no way of dis- 
turbing the equilibrium, when it is once firmly established, 
except by opening the case again, a little rubber bulb is 
attached to the bottom at one side, which ends in a fine 
orifice underneath one of the scale-pans. By gentle 
pressure a small jet of air is forced against the scale-pan, 
and the balance thereby set in motion, from whicn it 
gradually returns to rest again.— After Dingler'a Pol. 
c/Ottm., 271, 387; 



The Tragaoanth Market. —Constantinople was formerly 
the great market for gum tragacanth, but it is now ship- 
ped extensively from Bagdad; Beyrout, and Mersine, to 
which ports the entire produce of Syria and Arabia is at 
present despatched. In 1887, the business done in this 
gum presented no noticeable feature, but in 1888 there 
was a brisk demand for the best qualities from London, 
and a consequent increase in the supplies, though not in 
prices. The exports were in 1887-8 1,200 cases, and in 
1888-9 2,000 cases. 



na 
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Methaoetdn. 



A FEW months Biti<^, reference was made to a compomid 
that had been reported upon favorably as an antipyretic 
and £uitineural^c, and which, from its analogy to phena- 
cetin, had been named ''methacetin." The relation of 
these compounds to each other is easily apparent on com- 
parison of the formiUa by which they are represented, 
from which it appears that methacetin differs from phena- 
cetin in contaimnga methyl group in the place of an ethyl 
group: 



p „ j O.CH. (1) 
phenacetin. 



p „ ( O.CH, (1) 

^•^* \ NH.O.H,0 (4) 

methacetin. 



If the comparison be extended to antifebrin, it may be 
stated that antifebrin is acetanilide, phenacetin is ozy- 
ethylacetanilide, and methacetin is oxymethylacetanilide. 
Methacetin is now stated {Pharm. Zeit, July 10th, page 
419) to crystallize in shining, white, odorless, and almost 
tasteless scales, melting at 127** C, and boiling undecom- 
posed above that temi)erature. It is soluble m 526 parts 
of water at 15° and 12 parts at 100% whilst phenacetin re- 
quires 2,500 parts of water at 15° and 86 parts at 100' ; it 
follows, therefore, that the solubility of methacetin in 
water is five times as great as that of phenacetin. In al- 
cohol and acetone methacetin dissolves very freely, and 
also in chloroform, especially when warmed. It is less 
soluble in benzol, and only difficultly soluble in carbon 
bisulphide, petroleum, benzin, and ether. Upon cooling 
or evaporation of a solution, the methacetin separates un- 
altered in handsome crystals. It is also freely soluble in 
glycerin and fixed oils, especially when heated, and with 
more difficulty in turpentine and other essential oils. An 

Xous solution is neutnd in reaction, and should not be 
ted by barium chloride, silver nitrate, or ammonium 
sulphide. Heated on platinum foil, it should bum with- 
out leaving any residue. In most of its known chemical 
reactions it resembles phenacetin, from which it is best 
distinguished by its physical properties. For instance, if 
meth^etin be heatea with insufficient water for its solu- 
tion, it melts and solidifies again upon cooling, but phena- 
cetin heated with the same quantity of water does not 
melt. In respect to the therapeutic value of methacetin. 
Dr. Weller corroborates what has been previously stated, 
and says that in its action it corresponds in every respect 
with phenacetin.— P/iarm. c/oMm., July 27th. 

The Opium Crop of 1880. 

From an editorial in the Chem. and Dnigg, (July 27th), 
containinjg information, received from Smyrna, on this 
year's opium crop, we take the following: 

The collection of opium in the principal districts of Asia 
Minor which produce that important drug is now ap- 
proaching its end, and although no definite reports are yet 
to hand trom Smyrna and Constantinople regarding the 
outturn of the harvest, it may be taken as probable that 
the crop will be about a fair average one, lew operators 
estimating it at less than (5,000 cases, while several gener- 
ally well-informed firms place it at a not inconsiderable 
percentage in excess of that figure. At the same time, it 
should he added that telegrams have been received here 
this week from Smyrna, the tenor of which is rather in 
contradiction to the mail news from that place, and indi- 
cate that during the last two or three days the Smyrna 
market has become excited, and that a pretty considerable 
amount of business has been done at a eeneral advance in 
quotations. But, in the absence of any definite and reliable 
aetailsof this improved condition, we see no reason to mis- 
trust the general character of the news from Smyrna, and 
that does not apf^r to be of a really alarming character. 
A crop of 6,000 cases would be scarcely sufficient to cover 
the normal consumption for a vear; but it should not be 
forgotten that there must be a fairly heavy stock left over 
from last season, when the opium crop was. it is on sdl 
hands acknowleaged, an exceptionally ^ooa one. This 
heavy stock, though much of it may oe m the hands of 
YGTj firm holders, will have to be reckoned with as a kind 
of dead weight in the way of any sustained and consider- 
able upwara movement. It is thought that there were 
about 1,350 cases in stock here at the beginning of this 
month, and.about an equal number in the various Turkish 
centres, while America might add another 1,000 cases to 
the aggregate of the other markets. This stock is cer- 
tainly &om 10 to 15 per cent larger than that which was 
believed to exist at the commencement of last season's 
campaign; but, on the other hand, the present crop is 
pretty certain, satisfactory as it is, to fall short of last 
year's abundant harvest by at least five or six times the 
amount of the excess in the stock. 

Presuming, therefore, our information from Smyrna 
with regard to the harvest prospects to be correct, a mod- 
erate aavance seems not at all an unlikely event, though 
to some extent that advance has already been discounted, 
the average opium price in Smymet, at the beginning of 
the present campaign, being about 20 per cent in excess of 
that of the 1888 season. Another circumstance which is 
mentioned as likely to be of some account in keeping the 
opium prices up is that since the recent establishment in 
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Smyrna of a branch of the Credit L^onnais Bank, it has 
become easier for weak holders to raise money than was 
formerly the case. Whether this will really have any ap- 
predable influence on the market we cannot judge, but sa 
any rate it is a factor which deserves to be mentioned 
when passing in review the chances for and against a rise 
in the value of the drug. 

Inorease in Opium Culture in China. 

The British consul at New Chang, in Northern China 
reports that the importation of Indian opium into bis dis^ 
tnct is falling off to such an extent that another year or 
two might see it out of the market altogether, were it not 
that a few well-to-do natives, mostly southerners, will 
always be found who prefer to give a higher price for 
their old favorite. The cultivation of the native poppy is 
making enormous strides, and the great danger of famine 
which the authorities have to face in any exceptional year 
will be largely increased, owing to so much of the land 
being devoted to the poppy instead of to food staples. 
Some idea of the local consumption of opium may be 
arrived at from the following figures, which are obtsnned 
from reliable Chinese sources. There are in the port of 
Tingtzu some 2,000 opium shops. An average sale of 
opium in a day is 5 oz. This gives 2,244 piculs a year for 
the public opium shops alone. To this must be added 
what is smoked in private houses, w^ich is estimated at 
about 1,500 piculs, and this, it must be remembered, is for 
TingtEu only, and those few villages round about which 
are most easily supplied from here. Twenty years ago 
2,685 piculs of Indian druff were imported to supply, not 
Tingtzu, but almost the whole of Mantchuria. east of the 
district supplied through Tientsin; for, though it is true 
that the native opium was started as long as twenty-four 
years ago, it was only on a very small scale, and it found 
very little favor until quite of late years. The population 
has increased very rapidly, but not in the same proportion 
as the native opium, and the conclusion is inevitable that 
opium smoking has increased enormously. 

Civet. 

Civet is mainly obtained from the Gallas country, a 
large tract of land in that part of tropical East Africa 
culminating in the triangle southeast of Abvssinia. The 
Qallas have for many vears kept civet cats as domestic 
animals for the sake of the odorous substance yielded by 
these creatures. There was at one time a regular trade 
in civet from the Gallas country through the Soudan to 
BSgypt, by the Nile route, and until about ten years a^ 
Cairo was, in fact, the principal distributing centre of this 
article. A certain quantity of civet, it is true, was also 
brought from Oallas down to the Bed Sea littoral, but this 
was immediately bought up by Mussulman buyers, 
who not only use civet very libOTally as a perfume— in 
which shape they call it Ifouaco— but also use it as a med- 
icine. These buyers sell large quantities to the Mecca 
pilgrims, who, m their turn, carry it throughout the 
Mohammedan world, and in fact the importance of their 
purchases often influences the civet market to a consid- 
erable extent. The Soudan war, which is responsible for 
so many commercial upsets, has also abolished the Cairo 
civet market, and the principal buyers who formerly fre- 
quented it had to look for more direct means of obtaining 
tne perfume. A number of consignments were sent last 
year via Massouah, and some shipments have also reached 
Europe by a more direct route through traveUersto whom 
Eing Menelek of Shoa had given civet in return for certain 

I)resents made to him: but no regular supplies can be 
ooked for through the latter medium, travelling in East- 
em Abyssioia being interrupted several months each year 
owing to the heavy rains, while even under favorable cir- 
cumstances the voyage from the coast to the heart of the 
Shoa country and back takes nearly six months to accom- 
plish. But, at present, Arab traders are commencing to 
establish a regular trade route between the port of Zeyla, 
opposite Aden, and the Gallas region, and m future we 
shall have to look to that route for our principaJ supplies 
of civet. The civet yielded by the wild cats is finer in 
perfume than that ol the domesticated animal, but the 
two varieties are nearly always mixed together by the 
GktUas. The Gallas ana the Abyssinians very seldom 
adulterate the civet, but sophistication is extensively 
practised at the Red Sea ports, as it formerly was in 
Cairo.— C^w. and Drugg, (July 27th, page 146). 

Bestoring Patients under Chlorofbim. 

In France, when a patient is under chloroform, on the 
slightest symptom appearing of failure of the heart they 
turn him nearly upside down, that is, with his head down- 
ward and his heels in the air. This, they say, always re- 
stores him; and such is their faith in the efficacy of this 
method that the operating tables in the Paris hospitals are 
made so that in an instant they can be elevated with one 
end in the air, so as to bring the patient into a position 
resembling that of standing on his head. 
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Bestoring Old Sssential Oils. 

AooOKDisa to the Pharmaceutische Post (June 16th, p. 
407) an old resmified and malodorous essential oil is best 
freed from impurities by shaking it for a Quarter of an 
hour with a tnin paste made of powdered Doraz, bone- 
hlack, and water, and then filtering, when the oil passes 
through quicklv and bright. To decolorize an oil, it 
should be distilled with an equal weight of poppjr oil and 
saturated solution of common salt, when it is said the oil 
passes over colorless to the last drop, whilst all the color- 
ing matter remains combined with the fixed oil.— P^rm. 
Joum. 

Iodide of Starch. 

Pfeiffeb and TcLLENshave decided that the formula of 
starch is Cs«H4«0s.« and that of the iodide (Cs«H«oOst)JT, 
(Ct4H4oOs«)«lT containing 22.865 per cent I. On this basis, 
Seyfert proposes to determine starch by dissolving 1 Gm. 
in water, cooling, adding 50 C.c. of iodine solution, 20 C.c. 
concentrated HCl, and diluting to 500 C.c. After vigorous 
shaking, the starch iodide is allowed to settle, and in an 
aliquot portion of the clear liquid the excess of iodine 
present is determined by hyposulphite. The iodine solu- 
tion contains 12 or 13 Gm. I per liter, with sufficient KI 
to effect solution. The amount of iodine absorbed by the 
starch, multiplied by 4.37, gives the amount of starch 
present.— IHngZ. Jour., 271, 189; J. Am. Chem. Soc. 

The Belation of the Oaustio Action of Carbolic Add 
to the Solvent. 

A KiZTURB of 30 Gm. of pure neutral glycerin with 5, 
10, 20, and even 30 Gm. of chemically pure carbolic acid 
may be placed on the skin without causing irritation. 
But if the glycerin contain water, the mixture is unbear- 
able on the skin. Further examination of this phenome- 
non showed thi9kt the caustic action of pure carbolic acid is 
greatly reduced by solution in pure glycerin or strong al- 
cohol so long as no water is added. In cases of bums 
caused by strong carboUc acid, it would therefore be bet- 
ter if strong alcohol were used instead of water to remove 
the acid from the skin.— P. Carles in Joum. Pharm., 
19, 425; Jaum. Soc, Chem. Ind, 

Thymol Tooth-powder. 

Thi Chem, and Drugg, gives the following as a ** good " 
formula: 

Precipitated Chalk 16 oz. 

Soap, powd 1** 

Saooharin 10 grains. 

Thymol 15 «* 

Camphor 80 " 

VanUlin 5 •* 

Oilof Bose 6 drops. 

Rub the camphor and thymol together in a mortar [and 
warm gently so as to render the mixture liquid] ; then add 
the chalk in small portions at a time, reserving about* 1 
OE. ; next add the other ingredients, the perfumes being 
first separately rubbed with the remainder of the chalk. 

A Byrup for Consumptives, 

SoHOBPP proposes the following formula for a combina- 
tion of calcium superphosphate with balsam of Peru and 
creosote, which has been found very useful for the treat- 
ment of consumptives: 

Csloinm Phosphate 60 grains. 

Distilled Water Sdrachms. 

Hydrochlorio Aoid 75 to 95 minims. 

Mix the phosphate with the water and add sufficient 
acid to disSolve it. Then in the proper manner- 
Balsam of Peru 80 minims. 

Gum Arabic .80 grains. 

Creosote 15 minims. 

Syrup, to 8oz. 

The maximum dose of this syrup is a tablespoonful three 
times a day, but it is advisable to begin on lees, say a tea- 
spoonful.— C^emis^ and Druggist. 

Suooess of Pasteur's Treatment for Hydrophobia. 

At the Academy of Sciences, M. Pasteur recently pre- 
sented a note of the results observed in the Pasteur Insti- 
tute from May 1st, 1888, to May 1st, 1889 (La France 
M4dicale, No. 73). During this period, 1,673 persons bit- 
ten by rabid or presumably (tr^ euepects de rage) rabid 
dogs had been treated— 1,487 French and 186 forei^ers. 
Of this number— viz., 1,673—118 had been bitten m the 
head or face. Six persons (4 bitten on the head and 2 on 
the limbs) had been attacked with rabies during treat- 
ment; 4 others were attacked within a fortnight after the 
close of the treatment : 3 persons bitten on the head died 
after the treatment oad been completely finished, and 
Uiese, therefore, represent the total cases of failure, viz., 
in theratioof 1 in 557. Or if— *' which would be illogical,^' 
adds M. Pasteur— to these 3 cases were to be added the 10 
above mentioned, there would still be a mortality of only 
1 in liS.—Seient. Amer. 



Manufiksture of Iodoform. 



H. SuiLLOTS and H. Raynaud have invented a process 
for manufacturing iodoform from acetone, and transform- 
ing all the iodine into iodoform. Basing themselves on 
the theory that the sodium hydrate transforms the iodine 
into hypoiodite, which subsequently acts on the acetone, 
the authors have thoiight of employing a hypochlorite 
added to an iodide. If, as thev say, tbey take 1 moL 
acetone == 58, and 3 potass iodide = 498, after action of 
sodium hypochlorate in slight excess, 1 mol. of iodoform 
will be formed = 3d4. The reaction is represented by: 

KI+KaO,=KCl+KIO, 
C.H.0,-h3(KI0.) =CHI. + KC4H.O4 +2(KH0i)» 

The authors have by this process manufactured iodoform 
on a large scale from the ashes of seaweed. ~Bt<{. Soc. 
Chim., 51, 1, 4. 

On Oil of Wintergreen. 

Pbof. EUenrt Trimble and Mb. H. J. Sohroktor, of 
Philadelphia, have studied the chemical and other pro- 
perties of natural oil of wintergreen, oil of birch, and also 
the artificial oil of wintergreen or methyl salicylate of the 
market. Their results are thus summarized : 

I. Previous investigators have found oil of wintergreen 
to consist of methyl salicylate and a hydrocarbon called 
gaultherilene; and oil of Dirch to be composed of methyl 
salicylate alone. 

II. We find, in addition to methyl salicylate, in both a 
hydrocarbon of the formula Ci»Hs4, and small quantities 
of benzoic acid and ethyl alcohol. The amount of the 
hydrocarbon is from 0.3 to 0.447 per cent, and it becomes 
solid on standing a short time or on cooling. It is prob- 
ably made up of a solid and a liquid portion. 

III. The oils are physically and chemically identical, 
the only difference detected being in the melting point of 
the hydrocarbons. That from wintergreen melted at from 
10* to 15* C, and that from birch at 18" C. This may de- 
pend on the time of collecting the plants or on the age of 
the oils. 

IV. A representative sample of artificial oil of winter- 
green possessed the physical properties but not the chemi- 
cal composition of the natural oUs. 

V. The artificial product, when unmixed with the na- 
tural oils, may be identified by the addition of excess of 
potassium hydrate, when all odor of wintergreen will dis- 
appear. 

vl. It would be undesirable in the next Phcumacopoeia 
to replace the almost pure natural oils by an impure 
methyl salicylate of variable and uncertain composition. 
No reasonable objection can be offered to the designation 
by the Pharmacopoeia, as oil of wintergreen, of the pro- 
duct from either of the natural sources.— After Am. 
Joum, Pharm. 

Oognao. 

The brandy trade is the principal if not the sole indus- 
try of Cognac, one of the most ancient towns of France. 
This trade includes the distillation of the celebrated bran- 
dies, the blending of them, and their preparation for mar- 
ket or export. Around these industries, of course, are 
clustered others, as hooi> and stave making, cooper shops, 
case making, glass blowing, lithographing of labels, etc., 
not to speak or others diiectly concerned in the produc- 
tion ana manipulation of the brandy. In former years, 
before the ravages of the phylloxera on the vines of La 
Charente began to be so severely felt, the great plain ly- 
ing southeast of Cognac, an ellipse of about 15 by 25 kilo- 
meters, was one vast vineyard. Here was produced the 
grand fine champagne which gave to the brandies of this 
part of France tne pre-eminent name ^f cognac. These 
vines have disappeared, however, almost to a root, and 
all those who formerly made jjood living by tilling and 
pruning the vine and gathering the nch harvest find 
their vocation gone. It was formerly the custom— and 
still is when any one is lucky enough to have a vineyard 
which the phylloxera has spared— for each small propri- 
etor to make nis own wine and to distil from it his own 
brandy. These brandies— new or old, according to the 
abOity of the producer to hold them to age— are sold to 
the great export houses whose names we see on the labels 
of bottles of cognac in American restaurants. By these 
latter the brandies are simply blended. As a matter of fact, 
I believe but little brandy is distilled by the houses best 
known in America in connection with cognacs. Of its 
adulteration, and whence are derived the materials for its 
legitimate production, I have nothing to say in this place. 
My predecessor, Mr. Mahnros, has already treated ably 
of that subject in his report on cognac brandy to the De- 
partment, December 16th, 1888. It is enough for my pur- 
pose to say here that the vines of the Grand Champagne, 
or, in other words, the environs of Cognac, are dead, and 
those who were formerly profitably employed in the cul- 
ture of the vine and the manipulation of its products are 
either not employed or are inadequately so.— jProm Report 
of U. S, Consul Earlb. 
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Note on the Dilution of Cow's Milk in Infletnt Feeding. 

The writer, in September, 1886, had occasion to consider 
this question in his daughter's case, owing to the mother's 
deficiency in mOk. The food used as a substitute on that 
occasion proved so successful in more than one case that 
it merits recording. 

The formula is mainly based on a process devised by 
Professor Frankland in rearing one of nis own children. 

In his paper (published December, 1854), Prof. Frank- 
land gives the percentage amoimts of the different con- 
stituents of human, ass\ and cow's milk as follows: 

Humao. Asb. Cow. 

Casein i 2.7 1.7 4.2 

Butter * 8.5 1.3 3.8 

Milk-sugar 5.0 4.5 8.8 

Salts 2 .5 .7 

These figures for human and cow's milk differ in several 
reei>ects irom the averages, deduced from a wider range of 
analyses, which are quotea by Mr. Thos. Maben in a paper 
published in the Pharm, Jown. for March 23d (pp. 768 
and 769), the most notable differences being those of sugar 
and fat; but on referring to the minimum and maximum 
figures found by Prof. liCeds from analyses of 80 samples 
of human milk from different sources, it will be seen that 
those given by Prof. Frankland provide him with a basis 
for a formula which produces a fair imitation of human 
milk from that of the cow. 

In this formula Prof. Frankland takes no account of 
the differences in coagulaJble and non-eoagulable albumi- 
noids existing in each of the respective milks. His pro- 
cess practically consists in a precipitation (by means of 
rennet) of one-third of the casein from fresh cow's milk, 
and the addition of one-third more milk-sugar; but this 
was found by the writer somewhat tedious except to a 
specially trained person. The process of dilution with 
water was adopted because it was simpler and would en- 
able the food to be prepared in a few minutes whenever it 
was required. 

Taking Prof. Frankland's figures for the average of fresh 
cow's milk, as Quoted, it will be seen that when it is diluted 
with water in tne proportion of 3 parts of the former to 2 
parts of the latter, the average amount of constituents is 
modified as follows: 

Fresh Cow's Milk 8 parts, water 2 parts 

Casein 2.52 per cent. 

Fat 2.28 

Sugar 2.28 

Ash 42 

From these figures the writer compiled the following 
formula. 

The albuminoids, fat, and milk-sugar are by calculation 
made to approximate as nearly as possible to the average 
of these constituents in human milk. 

Finely ground oatmeal i, gradually increas- 
ing to i oz. 

Fresh Butter 1 drachm 

Milk-sugar 2 ** 

Fresh Cow's Milk 6 fluid oz. 

Pure Water 4 *' ** 

Salt 5 gr. or a sufiiciency. 

Mix gradually the water with the oatmeal, milk-sugar, 
and salt, so that no lumps are formed in the mixture, then 
add the milk and butter, and heat to the boiling point in 
a clean enamelled saucepan. The product should be 
made up to the measure of half a pint, if necessetry, and 
given liikewarm with a spoon when required. 

The oatmeal was introduced as a useful attenuant, and 
it has been found to act as a laxative, and also as a direct 
fat and heat-producer in the process of digestion. The 
process of feeding with a spoon is at first troublesome, but 
it is to be preferred to the use of a feeding bottle, as, if 
care be taken to have all the vessels employed scrupu- 
lously clean, the infant will enioy an immunity from 
thrush {Oidium albicans) ^ diarrhoea, and other diseases 
that follow in their train.— Geo. Smith, F.C.S., in Phami. 
Jbuni., July 6th. 

The Marseilles Oil Trade. 

Thb total imports of seed oils into Marseilles in 1888 at- 
tained 278.527 tons, against 286,770 in the previous twelve 
months ; the falhng .off has been chiefly in gingelly seed 
from Bombay, owing to the small crops there. The gen- 
eral state of trade improved considerably during the year, 
as, by reason of the shorter supplies and substantial 
rise in tallow and all greases, prices of seed oil rose con- 
siderably, and there was a steady sale during the last six 
months. For 1889 the general opinion inclines to lower 
values, as the crops of ground-nuts on the Madras and 
Coromandel coast promise large yields, and the Bombay 
crops are also full average ones. Under oleaginous seeds 
are also comprised palm kernels and coprah, which pro- 
duce concrete oils, and foi m one of the principal ingredi- 
ents in the manufacture of soap, which is made of about 
SO per cent concrete oil and 60 per cent to 70 per cent seed 
oils. Ck)prah gives about 65 percent oil, and palm kernels 
about 44 per cent. Nearly the whole of the said imports 
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of oil seeds, viz., 278,527 tons, have been crushed by Mar- 
seilles crushers, giving a production of 100,000 to 110,000 
tons of oil. These products are connected with one of the 
largest and most prosperous industries in Marseilles, viz 
the candle and stearin factories of Messrs. Les Jlls de 
Frfedferic Foumier, who are among the very largest manu- 
facturers of Europe, their production of stearin amount- 
ing to nearly 1,200 tons yearly, and about 16.000 tons of 
candles, stearin, and tallow. The chief articles used for this 
production are palm oil and tallow, and their imports of 
these for 1888 have amounted to 11,561 tons palm oil and 
4.195 tons tallow, in addition to common greases and 
French home-melted stuffs.— Jowr. Soc. Chem. Ind, 



Aluminium.* 

(Continued from pag<e 157.) 

Properties of Aluminium, 

In its physical properties, aluminium (or aluminum) 
widely differs from all the other metals. Its color is a 
beautiful white, with a slight blue tint. The intensity of 
this color becomes more apparent when the metal has 
been worked, or when it contains silicon or iron. The 
surface may be made to take a very high polish, when the 
blue tint of the metal becomes manifest, or it may be 
treated with caustic soda and then nitric acid, which 
will leave the metal quite white. The extensibility or 
malleability of aluminium is very high, ranking with gold 
and silver if the metal be of good quality. It may be 
beaten out into thin leaf quite as easily as either gold or 
silver, although it requires more careful annealing. 

It is extremely ductile and may be easily drawn, e»jpe- 
cial care only being required in the anneetling. 

The excessive sonorousness of aluminium is beet shown 
by example (large suspended bar being struck). Faraday 
has remarked, after experiments conducted in his labora- 
tory, that the sound produced by an ingot of aluminium is 
not simple, and one may distinguish the two sounds by 
turning the vibrating ingot. 

After being cast, it has about the hardnees of pure sil- 
ver, but may be sensibly^ hardened by hammering. 

Its tensile strength varies between 12 and 14 tons to the 
inch (test sample which was shown having been broken at 
13 tons or 27,000 lbs.), ordinary cast iron being about 8 
tons. Comparing the strength of aluminium in relation to 
its weight, it is equal to steel of 38 tons tensile strength. 
The specific gravity of cast aluminium is 2.58, but after 
rolling or hammering this figure is increased to about 
2.68. 

The specific gravity of aluminium being 1, copper is 3.6, 
nickel 3.5, silver 4, lead 4.8, gold 7.7. 

The fusibility of aluminium has been variously stated as 
being between that of zinc and silver, or between 600' and 
1,000^ C. 

As no reliable information has ever been made public on 
this subject, my friend. Professor Camelley, undertook to 
determine it. I was aware, from information gained at 
the works at Oldbury, that a small increase in the per- 
centage of contained iron materially raised its point of 
fusion, and it has been undoubtedly due to this cause that 
such wide limits are given for the melting point. Under 
these circumstances, two samples were forwarded for 
testing, of which No. 1, containing i per cent of iron, had 
a melting point of 700' C. ; whereas No. 2, containing 5 
per cent of iron, does not melt at 700% and only softens 
somewhat above that temperature, but undergoes incipi- 
ent fusion at 730°. 

According to Faraday, aluminium ranks very high 
among metallic conductors of heat and electricity, and he 
found that it conducted heat better than either silver or 
copper. The specific heat is also very high, which ac- 
counts for the length of time required for an ingot of the 
metal to either melt or get cold alter being cast. 

Chemically, its properties are well worthy of study. 

Air, either wet or dry, has absolutely no effect on alu- 
minium at the ordinary temperature, but this property is 
only possessed by a very pure quality of metal, and the 
pure metal in mass undergoes only slight oxidation even 
at the melting power of platinum. 

Thin leaf, however, when heated in a current of oxy- 
gen, burns with a brilliant, bluish- white light. (Experi- 
ment shown.) If the metal be pure, water has no effect 
on it whatever, even at a red heat. Sulphur and its com- 
pounds also are without action on it, while under the 
same circumstances nearly all metals would be discolored 
with great rapidity. (Experiment shown using silver and 
aluminium under the same conditions.) 

Dilute sulphuric acid and nitric acid, both diluted and 
concentrated, have no effect on it, although it may be 
dissolved in either hydrochloric acid or caustic alkali. 
Heated in an atmosphere of chlorine, it burns with a 
%'ivid light, producing aluminium chloride. (Expeiiment 
shown.) In connection with the subject, it may be of in- 
terest to state the true melting point of the double chlo- 
ride of aluminium and sodium, which has always been 

• lYom a paper by Sir H. E. Boflcoe (Joum. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1889, 468). We 
bAYe omitted a few porUoDS wblcb are not of special Interest to our reftden. 
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given at 170* to 180** C, but which Mr. Baker, the chemist 
of the works, ftndB lies between 125* and 130" C. 

Uses of Aluminium. 

Its uses, unalloyed, have heretofore been greatly re- 
stricted. This is, i believe, alone owing to its former high 
price, for no metal possessing the properties of aluminium 
could help coming into larger use if its cost were mode-* 
rate. Much has been said as to the impossibility of sol- 
dering it being against its popular use, but I believe that 
this difficulty will now soon be overcome. The following 
are a few of the purposes to which it is at present put: 
Telescone tubes, marine glasses, eye glasses, and sextants, 
especially on account of its lightness; fine wire for the 
making of lace, embroidery, etc. ; leaf, in the place of 
silver leaf, sabre sheaths, sword handles, etc. ; statuettes, 
and works of art; jewelry and delicate physical appara- 
tus; culinary utensils, harness fittings, metallic parts of 
soldiers' unil'orms, dental purposes, surgical instruments, 
reflectors (it not being tarnished by the products of com- 
bustion), photographic apparatus, aeronautical and engi- 
neering purposes, and especially for the making of alloys. 

Alloys of Aluminium, 

The most important alloys of fduminium are those made 
with copper. These alloys were first prepared by Dr. 
Percy, in England, and now give promise of being largely 
used. The mloy produced by the etddition of 10 per cent 
of aluminium to copper, the maximum amount that can 
be used to produce a satisfactory alloy, is known as cdu- 
minium bronze. Bronzes, however, are made which con- 
tain smaller amounts of aluminium, possessing in a degree 
the valuable properties of the 10-per-cent bronze. Accord- 
ing to the percentage of aluminmm up to 10 per cent, the 
color varies from red ^old to pale yeUow. The 10-per-cent 
alloy takes a fine polish, and has the color of jewellers' 
sold. The 5-per-cent alloy is not quite so hard, the color 
being very similar to that of pure gold. I am indebted to 
Prof. Roberts Austen for a splendid specimen of crystal- 
lized gold, as also for a mould in which the gold at the 
Mint is usually cast, and in this I have prepared ingots of 
the 10 and 5 per cent alloys, so that a comparison may be 
made of the color of these with a gold ingot cast in the 
same mould (for the loan of which I have to thank Messrs. 
Johnson, Mattbpy Sc Co.), all of which are before you. 

I have also in^ts of the same size, of pure aluminium, 
from which an idea of the relative weights of gold ana 
aluminium may be obtained. 

To arrive at perfection in the making of these alloys, 
not only is it requirecf that the aluminium used should be 
of good quality, but also that the copper must be of the 
very best obtainable. For this purpose only the best 
brands of Lake Superior copper should be used. Inferior 
brands of copper or any impurities in the alloy ^ive poor 
results. The alloys all possess a good color, polish well, 
keep their color far better than ail other copper alloys, 
are extremely malleable and ductile, can be worked either 
hot or cold, easily engraved; the higher grades have an 
elasticity exceeding steel, are easily cast into complicated 
objects, do not lose in remelting, and are possessed of 
great strength, dependent, of course, on the purity and 
percentage of contamed aluminium. The 10-per-cent alloy, 
when cast, has a tensile strength of between 70,000 and 
80,000 lbs. per square inch, but when hammered or worked 
the test exceeds 100,000 lbs. (A sample shown broke at 
105,000 lbs.) 

An attempt to enumerate either the present uses or the 
possible future commercial value of these alloys is beyond 
my present purpose. I may, however, remark that they 
are not only adapted to take the place of bronze, brass, 
and steel, but they so far surpass all of those metals, both 
physically and chemically, as to make their extended use 
assured. (Sheets, rods, tubes, wire, and ingots shown.) 

But even a more important use of aluminium seems to 
be its employment in the iron industry, of which it pro- 
mises shortly to become a valuable factor, owing to cer- 
tain effects which it produces when present, even in the 
most minute proportions. Experiments are now being 
carried on at numerous iron and steel works in England, 
on the Continent, and in America. The results so far at- 
tained are ^eatly at variance, for while in the majority 
of cases the improvements made have encouraged the con- 
tinuance of the trials, in others the results have not been 
satisfactory. On this point I would wish to say to those 
who may contemplate making use of aluminium in this 
direction, that it would be advisable before trying their 
experiments to ascertain whether the aluminium alloy they 
may purchase actually contains any aluminium at all, for 
some of the so-called aluminium alloys contain little or no 
aluminium, and this may doubtless account for the ncj^- 
tive results obtained. A^ain, others contain such varying 
proportions of carbon, silicon, and other impurities as to 
render their use highly objectionable. 

It seems to be a prevaitiag idea with some people that 
because aluminium is so light compared with iron, they 
cannot be directly alloyed, and, furtnermore, that for the 
same reason alloys made by the direct melting together of 
the two metals would not be equal to an alloy where both 
metals are reduced together. Now, of course, this is not 



the case, and the statement has been put forward by those 
who were only able to make the alloys in one way. 

Aluminium added to molten iron and steel lowers their 
melting points, consequently incretises the fiuidity of the 
metal, and causes it to run easily into moulds and set 
there, without entrapping air and other gases, which serve 
to form blow holes and similar imperfections. It is al- 
ready used by a large number of sted foimders, and seems 
to render the production of sound steel castings more cer- 
tain and easy than is otherwise possible. 

One of the most remarkable applications of this prop- 
erty which aluminium possesses oi lowering the melting 
point of iron has been made use of by Mr. Nordenfelt in 
the production of castings of wrought iron. 

Aluminium forms alloys with most other metals, and 
although each possesses peculiar properties which in the 
future may be utilized, at present they are but little used. 

' Soc. Chem. Ind. 



The World's Production of Wine. 

Thb U. S» Consul at Marseilles, under date of February 
27th, 1889, sends the following: 

The following table shows the results of the vintage of 
1888 in all countries (except Germany, which is not re- 
ported) where the product of wine is sufficiently impor- 
tant to be taken into account. The aggregates are given 
in hectoliters of 26.42 gallons : 

Oountries. HectoUten. 

France 80,102,000 

Algeria 2,728,278 

Italy 80.217,000 

Spam 28.000,000 

Portugal 5.000,000 

Austria 8,500.000 

Hungary 7,000,000 

Russia 8,600,000 

Turkey and Cyprus 2,600,000 

Greece 1,760,000 

Switzerland 1,100,000 

Roumania 700,000 

Servia 2,000,000 

California 750,000 

Total 118,057,278 

Or 3,010,761,152 gallons. 

The International FharmaoopoBia. 

At the recent International Congress of Therapeutics, 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacology, held at Pans, Pro- 
fessor Schaer (of Ziirich) sununarized the report he had 
drawn up in answer to the question of a Universal Phar- 
macopoeia. He particularly insisted on the point that an 
official commission, appointed by the various govern- 
ments, would have better success than any voluntary 
body more or less representative. Then a umversal phar- 
macopceia should not attempt to do too much, but only 
comprise the most important, especicdly the poisonous, 

E reparations. He would not insist upon any particular 
mguage for the text, yet would prefer Latin. The titles, 
at least, should be in Latin, with a sufficient number of 
synonyms. A table of maximum doses should be griven, 
as well as a description of the poisonous substances and 
their preparations. M. Planchon said that in the main he 
agreed with M. Schaer. The first International Pharma- 
copoeia Committee prepared a most complete pharma- 
copoeia, but it was not adopted. M. Schaer's plan, how- 
ever, to have only a partial and limited codex, seemed 
9uite practicable. On one point he disagreed, namely, the 
idea of trying to have an official international commission 
appointed. It is better that the profession should come to 
an agreement among themselves on a limited pharmaco- 
poeia, and then apply to their respective governments and 
say, '* This is what we have all agreed upon." Legislative 
sanction could no doubt afterwards be obtained without 
difficulty. As to nomenclature, the Latin scientific name 
is the most important, next the vulgar synonyms. There 
would be no difficulty about weights and measures. But 
the table of maximum doses would be perplexing, as there 
seem to be national idiosyncrasies about the tolerance of 
medicines. On the whole, however, we are slowly nearing 
a solution, and there are .hopes that the coming congress 
at Milan may bring[ the project to a successful issue. — 
Chemist and Druggist 

lohthyol Oollodion in Erysipelas. 

The local application of a coating of ichthyol collodion, 
prepared according to Dr. Unna's formula, is reported to 
be one of the most efficient means of subduing the intu- 
mescence and of cutting short the course of erysipelas, 
in conjunction with proper internal remedies. Tiie form- 
ula of Unna's ichthyol collodion is as follows: 

Ichthyol, 

Ether aft 3 5 

Collodion 3 10 

Ichthyol is understood to be the ammonium salt of 
ichthyo-sulphonic acid, that is, sulphichthyolate (or better 
ichthyo-sulphonate) of ammonium. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Tn an editorial in our last May number (page 97), we an- 
^ nounced the fact that the then Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury had rendered a decision regarding the use 
of alcohol free from internal revenue tox, which appeared 
to enable hospitals to obtain and use this costly com- 
modity at a comparatively low price. Our information 
was based upon copies of letters, printed documents, and 
circulars, which showed not only that the decision of the 
Treasury Department alluded to above had been rendered 
in favor of the Roosevelt Hospital of New York City, but 
that other hospitals were availing themselves of the same 
privilege and were being supplied with tax-free alcohol. 

Since that time, however, we have gone through some 
practical experience which induces us to issue a friendly 
caution to those who have already applied the above-men- 
tioned Treasury decision to their own case, or who con- 
template doing so. Of course, so far as the special insti- 
tution in whose favor the decision was originally rendered 
is concerned, the matter is settled, since it is to be pre- 
sumed that the same is fully entitled to the privileges ac- 
corded to it. But we fear this is not the case with many 
others. 

Shortly after the before-mentioned decision had been 
rendered, one of the editors of this journal was authorized 
and instructed to take the initiatory steps to have the de- 
cision apply to the alcohol used in certain public hospitals 
of the city of New York, it being presumed that the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the case were similar to those 
covered by the original decision. It being necessary to 
proceed with the utmost care, so as not to involve the city, 
or any of its employees, into difficulties, every step was 
carefully considered, and the proper documents finally 
drawn up in accordance with the prescribed regulations 
of the Treasury Department. Before these documents 
were actually filled in, however, a copy (in blank) was 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury, explaining 
that the tax-free alcohol was intended to be used for the 
very same, and no other, purposes as those mentioned in 
the previous decision, viz. : (1) in the manufacture, in the 
laboratory, of tinctures, liniments, and other pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations for use in the hospital wards and in the 
out-patient department; (2) as a lotion for bathing the 
afflicted parts of the patients under treatment in the hos- 
pital and out-patient department ; (3) as an antiseptic wash 
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by the surgeons before and after operations in both depart- 
ments ; (4) as an antiseptic solution for cleaning surgical 
instruments; (5) as an antiseptic solution for preparing 
and preserving catgut ligatures to be used in surgical 
operations; (6) for burning in spirit lamps, principally in 
• the analysis of urine. 

The reply of the Secretary of the Treasury was very ex- 
plicit, quoting the paragraph of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States referring to the case of tax-free alcohol 
(see our editorial in the May number), and finally stating 
that, if it could be shown to the satisfaction of the proper 
government authorities that the institutions for which the 
tax-fi^ee alcohol is intended are '*a chartered or incor- 
porated adentifU: institution or college of learning,** or 
'* that they are a scientific university or college of learning 
created and constituted such by any State or Territory 
under its laws, though not incorporated or chartered," 
then the necessary permission would be granted to with- 
draw alcohol from bond free from tax. 

It was, however, impossible to comply with these con- 
ditions of the law, as none of the hospitals for which the 
tax-free alcohol was intended is legally entitled to be called 
* * a scientific institution, " * ' college of learning, "or * * scien- 
tific university. " It is true that at least one of the hospitals 
in question stands in intimate connection with medical 
colleges. Yet this connection is merely a formal one, and 
not established by legal bonds of any kind. As it was, 
therefore, impossible to prove any right to the use of 
tax-free alcohol under the existing law, the matter was 
dropped. 

It may not be known to many of our readers that the 
conditions under which the above-named scientific bodies 
are permitted to obtain alcohol free from tax are very 
strict and, to some extent, risky for the persons whose 
names appear on the official documents. The application 
for tax-free alcohol must refer to certain 8x>ecifically de- 
scribed packages of alcohol stored in some particular ware- 
house. It cannot be made for an indefinite quantity of 
fdcohol, or for alcohol required during a stated time. 
Hence, when the supply of alcohol obtained upon such 
application is exhausted, a fresh application must be made 
for other packages, minutely described as in the former 
case. The application must be made by the president or 
the curator of the scientific body, and he must procure 
two bondsmen, satisfactory to the Treasury Department, 
who have to give bonds in double the amount of the in- 
ternal revenue tax originally chargeable against the alco- 
hol. The responsibility of the principal (president or 
curator) and of the bondsmen does not cease at a stated 
time, nor when the alcohol is consumed and a new appli- 
cation is made, but continues until it has been shown to 
the satisfaction of the proper authorities that the alcohol 
has been used legitimately for the sole purposes for which 
it was released tax-free. We have been informed by one 
of the best-posted and most prominent representatives of 
the alcohol market that, according to his experience, the 
prosecution and persecution of those who, even innocently 
and unknowingly, infringe the conditions under which 
tax-free alcohol is obtained, is so persistent and annoying 
that the utmost care should be exercised by those who put 
their names to the official documents to see that the con- 
ditions of the law are strictly complied with. 

Our object in presenting this subject to our readers is to 
advise those who have thus far applied to their own case 
the decision of the Treasury Department specifically ap- 
plying to the Roosevelt Hospital, most carefully to con- 
sider their position, so that no harm may befoU them 
from government prosecutions hereafter. 

While it will thus be seen that there are probably but 
few hospitals in the country which will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the existing law regarding tax-free alcohol, it 
is to be hoped that some steps will be taken, if possible, at 
the next session of Congress, to extend the benefits of the 
act also to other hospitals, provided the latter can offer 
proper guarantees regarding the keeping, use, and con- 
sumption of tax-free alcohol. We are, from principle, in 
favor of free alcohol in medicine and in the arts. But we 
readily see the difficulty of relesusing it in one direction 
while retaining it in bond for M others. Nevertheless, 
we are sure that the law could easily be extended so as to 
include hospitals and similar institutions (asylums, alms- 
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houaeB» etc.) ^Mch do not charge either for treatment or 
for medicmes. Of course, this clasR of institutions, which 
is almost exclusively supported either hj taxation or by 
charitable contributions, stands on an entirely different 
position from those which are supported altogether or 
chiefly by the money derived from the board of the in-, 
mates. It is well known that some of the latter institu- 
tions charge very high prices, and it may, therefore, be 
inferred that they are easily able to pay a higher price for 
alcohol. 

The present statute leaves the granting of any permit 
for the use of tax-free alcohol to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, since it distinctly says: *' The 
Secretary of the Treasury may grant permits," etc. Of 
course, this discretion is exercised in such a way that, if 
the applicant is found to be legally entitled to it, and if he 
comixes with all the rules and regulations issued by the 
department regarding the matter, he is never refused the 
privilege. Hence, if the present law were extended to 
hospitals and similar institutions, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would still possess the authority to inquire into 
the claims of any of these institutions and to refuse the 
privilege to any whom he may find not entitled to it. To 
make the statute apply to the institutions which we are 
sure ought to i>articipate in its benefits, we would pro- 
pose that it read as follows, the italics being the addition 
proposed by us: 

(Bevised Statutes of the United States.) § 3297. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may grant permits to any 
incorporated or chartered scientific institution or col- 
lege of learning to withdraw alcohol in specified quan- 
tities from bond without payment of the internal 
revenue tax on the same, or on the spirits from which 
the alcohol has been distilled, for the sole purpose of 
preserving specimens of anatomy, physiology, or 
natural history belonging to such institution, or for 
use in its chemical laboratory. Also to any scientific 
university or college of learning created under its 
laws, though not incorporated or chartered. Alao^ 
far medicinal or surgical purposes, to any hospitaly 
asylum, dispensary, or similar institution^ operated 
under a charter, or owned or controlled by any Ter- 
ritory or State or any of their political subdivisions, 
provided such hospital, asylum, dispensary, or similar 
institution does not exact any charge or fee for the 
treatment of its inmates or patients, or for the medi- 
cines supplied to them. 



Oorreotion. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Oommeroial Saooharin. 

Editor of American Druggist. 

DSAR Sm:— The statement of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of 
Baltimore [abstract of his thesis, presented to the Johns 
Hopkins University], in the last Jmy number, page 140, of ' 
the Amkrioan Druggist, regarding impurities in saccha- 
rin, is not quite correct, and we wisn to say the following: 
We, that is, the manufacturers, have never claimed to put 
a chemically |>ure saccharin on the market; our claim is 
simply l^t we sell a saccharin which is 300 times sweeter 
than sugar. As we have cdways fulfilled this condition, it 
is altogether immaterial what percentage of the pure sub- 
stance C ' orthosulphaminebenzoic acid *') is contained in the 
commercial article. In fact the saccharin which we have 
in the market now contains 60 per cent of orthosulph- 
aminebenzoic acid (the true sweet principle), but not 30 to 
40 per cent, as Dr. Dohme claims to have found. 

It is entirely in our, that is, the manufacturers', power 
to regulate the percentage of orthosulphaminebenzoic 
acid, and as a proof we shall, within a short time, put on 
the market a medicinal saccharin, which is 500 times 
sweeter than sugar, and contains only traces of para- 
sulphaminebemsoic acid (this is the substance to be met 
with in our present commercial article, besides the ortho- 
stdphaminebenzoic acid). 

Had we been called upon to furnish a chemicallv pure 
product, we would have been well able to do so; but, in 
consideration of the price, it was our intention to place 
on the market a product 300 times sweeter than sugar. 

Natundly the price of the medicinal saccharin (a sam- 
ple of which we left with you) is considerably higher than 
that of our present commercial article. 

We shall be thankful to you if you will kindly publish 
this statement in the next issue of the Amerioan Drug- 
gist. Yours, very truly, 

LUTZ & Movius, 
per C. Schmidt. 

Nbw Yobx, Auciut Itth, 1880. 



On pa^e 137 of our July number appears a short com- 
munication by Mr. Frank Edel in which, by an accident 
beyond the editors' control, the sign ''^" hiEis been used 
instead of ^'oz.'* We therefore repeat the essential part 
of the communication. 

Mr. Eklel criticises a formula which we had given in a 
preceding issde for the preparation of 7 troy ounces of 
citrate of sodium (required as an ingredient m Tinctura 
Ferri Citrochloridi, Nat, Form,), and shows that the pro- 
portions were incorrect. He points out that the correct 
proportions for pr^>aring seven troy ounces of neutral 
citrate of sodium (NaiCtHiOt) are : 

Bicarbonate Sodium. 99% 2,896 grains. 

atric Acid 2,847 '• 



The Kext International Fharmaoeutioal Oongress.— 
It has already been announced in these pa^ that the 
International Pharmaceutical Congress, which was ap- 
pointed to meet at Paris during tiie present summer, has 
Deen postponed until next year, for various reasons, chiefly 
because several other pharmaceutical congresses are to 
meet during the present year, which would have made it 
difficult to secure the attendance of many representative 
members of the profession. 

A short time ago the Committee of Organization, con- 
sisting of Prof. Stanislao Cannizaro, President: Profs. 
Dioscoride Vitali, Alfonso Corradi, and Giuseppe Pessina, 
Vice-Presidents; Dr. Arturo Castoldi and Mr. Venturini 
Vittorio, Secretaries, issued a circular in which they re- 
quest intending visitors to the congress (to meet at Milan 
in 1890) to propose subjects for discussion, or to forward 
papers to oe submitted, at as early a date as possible. 
The;^ also announce that the following will be entitled to 
participate as members: 

1. Pn>fessor8 in universities, polytechnic and other 
higher schools. 

2« Professors of branches of natural history of all 
schools. 

3. Apothecaries and chemists who are sent as delegates 
by pharmaceutical associations or by governmental au- 
thority. 

4. Members of sanitary departments. 

5. Assistants at laboratories, museums, or other similar 
institutions. 

6. Chemists, directors, assiBtants, demonstrators of 
boards of health of cities, of agricultural experimental 
stations, or of other public laboratories. 

7. Proprietors or directors of chemical establishments, 
and chemists who are employed there. 

It is requested that those who intend to participate in 
the congress notify the committee at latest by the 30th 
day of November, 1889. If desired, each applicant will be 
furnished with a programme of the congress. And each 
application should be accompanied bv the sum of 10 francs, 
whereupon a card of admission will oe forwarded. 

College of Fharmaoy of the City of Kew York.— The 
regular lecture term for the session 1889-'90 will beffin on 
Monday, October 7th. The Laboratory Courses wiu com- 
mence on September 11th. On October 4th, at 1pm., 
will be held the Praliminary or Elntrance Examination, 
also the Supplementary Examination of the Juniors (who 
failed to pass in the spring examination), and the exami- 
nation for Free Scholarship (that is, a free senior course). 
The applications so far on nle show that the classes in the 
coining session will be considerably larger than in any 
previous year. Ample preparations have been made' by 
the Trustees and Professors to impart to the students the 
best instruction, both theoretical and practical, in the 
several departments. 

The new Austrian Fharmoooposia (ed. YII.) has been 
completed and will be issued shortly. It will -go into 
effect on Jan. 1st, 1890. It wiU contain 578 articles, or 43 
more than in the preceding edition, published in 1869. 
From an advance notice furnished to the Chemist and 
Druggist we take a few items regarding its contents. 
Opium to be used in medicinal preparations is required to 
contain 10 per cent of morphine. Cinchona is required to 
be the succirubra, with 8. 6% of alkaloids. Lanolin is made 
officinal, and is defined as wool fat containing 30 per cent 
of water. Sulphate of quinine is to be tested by Kemer's 
test, the temperature of^the solution being fixed at 60* C. 
(to break up the ' ' latent double salts '* ; of course the ffitra- 
tion is to be made at IS"" C). A few methods of testing 
have been introduced for some toxic galenical prepara- 
tions. A few fluid extracts have also been adopted, and 
the process of percolation in the preparation of several 
solidextracts. Synonyms which hitherto have accompa- 
nied the scientific and common names of the articles are 
now placed in a table at the end of the book. To take 
their place, we have the names of the preparations used in 
foreign pharmacopoeias, ' ' this being perhaps the most use • 
f ul and sensible addition to the Pharmacopoeia, consider- 
ing the frequency with which Continentol pharmacists 
are now called upon to dispense foreign preparations.^' 
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QTJEE.T£S & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 6th of the month, and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,359.— MUdew Spots (Little Kock). 

Mildew spots on white goods maj in most cases be re- 
moved by a bleaching process. This may be done in a 
variety of ways, depending, to some extent, upon the na- 
ture and texture of the fabric. The latter should be thor- 
oughly washed, and, while still damp, may be immersed, 
OP touched over, with dilute Javelle water, or with per- 
oxide of hydrogen solution. Dilute bromine water may 
also be used. Sometimes a treatment similar to that used 
for removing ink stains is successful, viz., treating the 
stains with a venr concentrated solution of oxalic or citric 
acids, or both. In most cases it is of advantage to expose 
the fabric, in a damp state, tio the rays of the sun. 

No. 2,360.— Chartreuse (?.). 

This correspondent asks whether in the formula for 
Chartreuse printed in our volume for 1888 (page 75), which 
was taken from the Industriebldtter, the quantity of oil 
of angelica should not be 4 parts insteetd of 24 parts. 

We have consulted several works treating of the manu- 
facture of compound liquors and essences, and while all 
of them give different formulas for " Chartreuse,*' yet we 
judge, from the proportions between the other oils, that 
the amount of oil of angelica (24 parts) is probably in- 
tended. 

Dorvault quotes the following formula: 

OilofMelisBe 2 Gm. 

" Hyssop 2 '* 

" iUgehoa 10 *' 

" Peppermint 20 ** 

" Mace 2 " 

" Cloves 2 *• 

Sugar q. s. 

Alcohol, 80< 21iterB. 

Color yellow with tincture of saffron, or green with sub- 
sequent addition of a few drops of indigo solution. 

JDorvault's formula calls for 57 Gm. of essential oils to 
3 liters of alcohol. Among the essential oils are 30 Gm. of 
oil of peppermint, which appears altogether too much. 
The first-quoted formula reqmres no oil of peppermint at 
all, and is much weaker in essential oils. 

We do not know the true composition of '' Chartreuse, '* 
and do not betieve that it has ever been exactly imitated. 

No. 2,361. —Opium Assay (Cleveland). 

If you hitve not had considerable practice in assaying 
opium, you will find that, no matter what process you 
use, you will at first obtain results— even from the same 
opium— which are not very close. At least this is the 
general experience. There are several good processes for 
assaying opium, but each of them contains certain ma- 
nipulations which must be carried out with the utmost 
. care to prevent loss of morphine. 

'Opium assay may have two distinct objects. One is a 
acimtific one. viz., to ascertain how much morphine the 
opium contains. This side of the question is at the same 
time a practical one, in so far as the passage of the opium 
through the Custom House is concerned.* For if it can be 
shown that any opium contains fully 9 per cent mori>hine 
— by any process leaving no doubt of the result— it will be 
admitted mto the country. Here it is where the several 
assay processes undergo their crucial test. Another ob- 
ject or opium assay is a purely practical one, viz., the 
value of the opium to the manufacturer of morphine. 
No manufacturer succeeds in extracting t?ie whole of the 
morphine from the opium he works up ; he aims to ex- 
tract Uie utmost quantity which it pays him to obtain 
with the process he follows. To the manufacturer, there- 
fore, that process of assay will be the preferable one 
which tells him exactly how much salable morphine he 
will obtain from the opium. The question, how much 
morphine the opium actually contained, will interest him 
only so fiff as to stimulate him to improve his process 
from time to time. 

It is now pretty well conceded that the assay process of 
the U. S. Pharm. of 1880 requires certain improvements, 
provided it is retained at all. The experience of the last 
decade has, however, shown that all processes in which 
lime is used for separating and extracting morphine are 
liable to 3rield low results, oecause any excess of lime will 
dissolve or keep dissolved some of the morphine, and it is 
practically impossible to so regulate the quantity of lime 
that it will be just sufficient for setting the morphine free, 
without being in excess. For this reason it is probable 
that the ammonia-ether-alcohol process will be reintro- 
duced, unless a still more accurate method is discovered. 

Dr. Squibb, who has had a most extended experience in 
assaying opium, has recently published a i>aper on the 
subject (in Ephemeris, III., pa8;e 1150), in which he gives 



a detailed description of his method of assay, which dif- 
fers from his former in a few points where he has intro- 
duced certain modifications, after assuring himself of 
their advantage. As it appears to be of importance that 
this process should be tnoroughly tested, we have pre- 
pared an abstract of it (originally for another purpose), 
and give it here: 

Opiam (in any condition to be valued) 10 Gm. 

Alcohol, not above spec. grav. 0.815, 

Ether, not above spec. giav. 0.725, 

Water of Ammonia, spec. grav. 0.960, 

Lime Water, 

Water of each a sufficient quantity. 

Introduce the opium into a flask of 100 C.c. capacity, 
and add to it 1(K) C.c. of water. If the opium was in a 
lump, reduce it previously to smcdl. thin slices, and mace- 
rate it for twelve hours, occasionally well shaking it. IC 
it was in powder, macerate it for two hours, agitating 
from time to time. Pour the opium mixture in the centre 
of a well-wetted, tared, and strong filter of 12 Cm. (4.8 
inch.) diameter, receive the filtrate m a beaker marked at 
150 C.c, and wash the flask and residue with enough 
water to obtain this volume. Then carefully return the 
residue to the flask, add 50 C.c. of water, shake well for 
five minutes, and return the mixture to the filter. Receive 
the new filtrate in another beaker, marked at 150 C.c, and 
wash the flask, residue, and filter with water to obtain 
this amount. Evaporate the second weaker solution in a 
tared capsule of 250 C.c. capacity, on a water-bath, to 
about 10 C.c. Then add the stronger solution, and con- 
tinue the evaporation to 14 Gm. Transfer the residuary 
liquor, after dissolving all crusts or rings upon the capsule, 
by rotating the liquid about, to a tared ErJenmever flask 
of 100 C.c. capacity. Rinse the capsule with three por- 
tions of 2 C.c. each of water, and, lastly, add enough 
water, if necessary, to make the solution in the fiask weigh 
20 Qm. To this add 10 Gm. (12.3 C.c) of the alcohol 
above directed, and shake well. Next add 17.5 Gm. (or 
25 C.c.) of the ether and shake again. Now add 3.5 Gm. 
(or 3.5 C.c) of water of ammonia, stopper the flask, and 
shake vigorously for ten minutes. Then set it aside for 
at least six hours. Pour off the ethereal layer as closelv 
as possible, add 20 C.c. of fresh ether, and swing the flask 
gently' about with a rotating motion. Pour off the ethe- 
real layer and repeat the washing with another 20 C.c. of 
ether. Having placed two counterbalanced filters, of 9 
Cm. (3.6 in.) diameter, one within the other, into a funnel, 
wet them well with the ether, and transfer upon the inner 
one the ethereal layer as closely as practicable ; next pour 
in the aqueous layer, holding in suspension as much of 
the crystallized morphine as possible. Remove the last 
crystals from the flasK b^ rinsing with several portions of 
water, about 3 C.c. at a time. When all the crystals are 
on the filter, allow water to fall, drop by drop, from a 
pipette held about 4 inches over the funnel, upon the 
edges of the filters and the crystals, until the latter look 
fairly clean, but so that the filtrate and washings do not 
exceed 50 C.c Then displace the water from the filters 
and crystals by dropping upon them 5 C.c. of a saturated 
solution of morphine in alcohol (of the before prescribed 
spec, grav.), and before the alcohol has time to evaporate 
follow it, in the same manner, with 5 C.c. more of the 
ether. When this has drained off, close the filters upon 
the crystals, and press them between bibulous paper, 
under weights, for naif an hour. Then open the niters, 
spread the morphine over the inner one, and dry both at 
. 60" C. (140° F.) to a constant weight, which is to be noted. 

Transfer 0,5 Gm. of the dry crystals to a graduated 
cylinder, add 60 C.c of lime water, and tilt the cyUnder 
to and fro, without shaking, so as to avoid frothing. If the 
morphine was fairly pure (free from narpotine, etc.), it 
will be entirely and quickly dissolved. In this case, the 
weight of the dried morphine obtained, multiplied by 10, 
will indicate the percentage of hydrated morphine (dt- 
HitNO«.H«0; mol. w. 303) in the opium. 

IC the lime water did not dissolve the whole of the mor- 
phine, filter the liquid through two counterbalanced fil- 
ters of 7 Cm. (8.8 inch) diameter, placed one within the 
other, wash the filters first with 6 C.c of lime water, close 
the filters, press them between bibulous paper, dry them 
at 100' C. (212** P.), and weigh one against the other. De- 
duct the weight of the dry residue from that of the crude 
morphine first obtained, and multiply the remainder with 
10 as in the previous case. 

No. 2,362. —Repercolation (Columbus). 

The process of '^repercolation,'' devised originally by 
Dr. Edward R. Squibb, has been often describea and may 
be found in most works of reference relating to pharmacy, 
such as the Dispensatories, Squibb 's Ephemeris, and 
many pharmaceutical journals. As you ask for a reference 
in ours, we may point outour answer to query 1,982, ** Per- 
colators and Percolation," on page 157 of our volume for 
1887. This gives a practical and detailed instruction re- 
garding every step of the process. We may also refer 
you to NEW Kbhedies, 1879, page 1. 

No. 2,363.— Construction of Chemioal Bquations (S. J. 

P-). 

This subscriber writes that he has much difficulty m 
balancing chemical equations. He has been unable to ob- 
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tain Bjaj mfttenal aid from books, there being only two 
methods that ne has come across, viz., an algebraic one 
(see below) and the system ot positive and negative bonds 
devised by Prof. O. C. Johnson, given in Prescott's **Quali- 
tative Analysis.^' But the latter he finds to be too compli- 
cated. He therefore asks our advice in the matter. 

In the first place, it should be stated that it is next to im- 
possible to balance chemical equations, unless it is known 
Deforeband what the results of the reaction are. For in- 
stance, it is impossible, theoretically, to predict what would 
be the action of nitric acid upon metallic silver; in other 
words, it would be impossible to predict how many mole- 
cules of one would be required to react with a certain 
number of molecules of the other. It is necessary that we 
shall know all the products of reaction, which can only be 
ascertained by experiment. Since we find a copious evo- 
lution of nitric oxide, when nitric acid acts upon silver, 
and since it can be shown that no free hydrogen is given 
off, it is evident that the reaction cannot take place thus: 

Ag -h HNO, = AgNO, + H 
silver nitric acid silrer nitrate hydrogen. 

In order that a chemical equation be correct or balanced, 
it is, of course, necessary that the number of atoms of each 
element entering into the equation shall be the same on 
both sides. To find out how many molecules of each re- 
acting substance have to be talg^n so as to produce whole 
molecules of the products often requires merely common 
sense, as for instance in this case : 

Fe ■+■ H9SO4 + Aq = FeSO* + H, + Aq 

where any one familiar with the experiment will see that 
the equation is correct and complete as it stands. In more 
complicated reactions, however, some aid is very useful. 
Though our correspondent says that he is acquainted with 
an algebraic method, we cannot be quite sure whether it 
is the same which we once laid before our readers. But 
as it is the only easy and sure method known to us, and as 
it is so generally useful, particularly to students, we will 
describe the method (perfected by Prof. Schwanert) again. 
We shaU not enter into a mathematical demonstration of 
its correctness, as this is entirely unnecessary, its validity 
being almost self-evident. 

1. To balance an equation correctly it is necessary to 
know each reacting substance and eacn product. 

2. Knowing these, put down both sides of the equation, 
writing only one molecule of each substance, for instance, 



HNO. + Ag = 


= AkNO, + N,0. 
silver nitric 


-h H.O 


nitric silver 


water 


acid 


nitrate oxide 





3. Assign to the first member the coefficient 1, and dis- 
tinguish each succeeding member by a letter; for instance 
thus: 

(1) HNO, -f- a Ag = b AgNO, -h c N.O, + d H.O. 

Note, — This equation contains five different substances 
with an undetermined number of molecules, which repre- 
sent five unknown quantities to be determined. One of 
these is put equal to 1, and the other four are expressed 
in terms depending upon it; hence these other coemcients 
will be fractions or multiples of 1. 

4. Next put down successively each element occurring 
on the left sides of the original e<}uation, and construct for 
each an equation, the left and right side of which contain 
the number of atoms of this dement occurring in the 
several terms. 

^o*e.— Referring to the formula given under § 3, put 
down the equation as follows : 



Hydrogen : 1 

Nitrogen : 1 

Oxygen : 8 

Silver : a 



= 2d (I.). 

= b +2o (II.). 

'±= 8b -h 2c -h d (III.). 

= b (IV.). 



This may be read as follows : 

One (1) atom of hydrogen is on the left side of the ori- 
ginal equation, and 2 atoms are on the right, in the last 
term having the coefficient d. One (1) atom of nitrogen is 
on the left side, and on the right there is 1 atom in the term 
having h as coefficient and 2 in that having c. Three (3) 
atoms of oxygen are on the left, and on the ri^ht there are 
3 atoms in tne term having 6 as coefficient, 2 in that with 
c, and 1 in that with d. One (1) atom of silver is on the 
left, and 1 atom is on the right. 

5. Now solve the above four equations in the usual man- 
ner algebraically. 

iVbte.— We shall thus obtain, as results, the following 
values : 

d = J; b = };c = i;a = }. 

6. Multiply these fractions with a number converting 
them into tne most simple whole numbers, and multiply 
with the same number also the coefficient 1 of the mrst 
term. 

Note,-— We thus obtain : 



First term : 
Second term : 
Third term : 
Fourth term : 
Fifth term : 



1 HNO, X 8 = 8HN0, 
} Ag X 8 = 6Ag. 
f AgNO, X 8 = 6AgN0, 
i N,0, X 8 = 1N,0, 
i H,0 X 8 = 4H,0. 



Hence the original equation, when completed, will look as 
follows : 

8HN0, -f 6Ag = 6AgN0, -f N,0, + 4H,0. 

Professor O. C. Johnson's method, which indeed goes 
further than the above mechanical one, and frequently 
helps to find the possible products of a reaction, cannot be 
explained at length in these pages for want of space. It 
is, however, of the greatest service to those who have 
niade themselves thoroughly familiar with it. 

No. 2,364.— Solution of Crude Carbolio Acid (N. Y.). 

This writer asks us to indicate a method for preparing 
a clear 5-per-cent solution of crude carbolic acid. 

Crude carbolic acid is a rather variable article, contain- 
ing carbolic and cresviic acids, besides a variety of other 
substances, among which are some tarry bodies. It is not 
to be expected that the whole of any sample of crude car- 
bolic acid is dissolved by 20 or even more parts of water, 
since some of the constituents are practically insoluble in 
that liauid. But the real carbolic and cresylic acids are 
certainly soluble in 20 parts. All that is necessary, there- 
fore, is to insure the actual solution of these constituents, 
and subsequently to produce a clear liquid by filtration. 

A good way would be the following: To 20 parts of hot 
water gradually add 1 part of crude carbolic acid, assidu- 
ously stirring, and allow to become cold. Then mix with 
the liauid some insoluble powder— such as fuller's earth, 
phosphate of calcium, talcum, etc. — and having incorpo- 
rated this thoroughly, filter in the usual manner. If the 
first portion of the filtrate does not run off clear, return it. 
We find it but seldom necessary to filter our solution, 
which is made by the barrel. After the solution has be- 
come thoroughly cold in it, and the barrel is left undis- 
turbed, the solution generally clarifies itself. 

When ordering crude caroolic acid, you may mention 
some brand, if you happen to know that it is reliable. By 
purchasing the article from a respectable house, and 
pointing out that you want the best which the market 
affords, we have no doubt you will receive a good quality. 
There is, of course, much vile trash sold under this name. 
Some of it is so offensive to the nostrils that it can scarcely 
be borne. 

No. 2,365. -CatiUon's Peptone (B. F. & Co.). 

This peptone has been much praised by Dr. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz. In his ''Lectures on Diseases of the Stomach 
and Intestines " he thus describes its mode of preparation : 

One kilo (2 pounds) of beef, freed from its ratty and 
tendinous parts, and finely chopped, is digested at a tem- 
perature ot 113° F. for twelve hours in 10 pints of water 
acidulated with 300 grains of pure hydrochloric acid, spec, 
grav. 1.180, and with pepsin in slight excess. The propor- 
tion of the latter can only be determined by its standard 
of strength. It will take, for instance, says the author, 
35 Gm. of the pepsin of the Ck)dex, which digests 30 to 
40 times its weight of fibrin; this pepsin is the *' pepsin 
extractive " which comes in a pasty form, and is not the 
amylaceous pepsin which digests only six times its weight 
of fibrin. [Dujardin-Beaumetz evidently had no knowl- 
edge of the existence of higher-grade pepsins.] The mix- 
ture is agitated from time to time, and kept at a constant 
temperature. Below 104'' F. the digestion of the fibrin is 
retarded ; if the temperature of 122"* F. is exceeded, the 
risk is incurred of destroying the pepsin, and this is sure 
to happen at 158 ** F. The mixture, at first in a state of 
pulp, oecomes fiuid by degrees, and after a time, varying 
rrom two to six hours or more, ax^cording to the strength 
of the pepsin, it attsdns a complete transparency. It then 
consists of a mixture of peptones and syntonin, and is not 
coagulated by heat and nitric acid. After twelve hours 
of digestion, the mixture is filtered to separate the in- 
soluble parts. Rapidity of filtration is an indication that 
the transformation is complete. The filtered liquid is next 
neutralized with bicarbonate of sodium and evaporated to 
a density of 1.150. It then contains, says the author, 
half its weight of solid peptones. If it has been prepared 
from beef, it has a deep yellow colofy a disagreeable odor 
[which may be corrected and overcome by spices and 
.aromatics], and a slightly acid taste. 

No. 2,366. -Lime Juice (H. J. P.). 

Lime juice is a commercial term usually applied to the 
concentrated juice of the fruit of certain species of citrus, 
exported from the places where the latter grow, chiefiy 
for the use of manufacturers of citric acid. It is, how- 
ever, also applied to the natural, not concentrated juice. 
Of course, properly speaking, **lime juice" should mean 
the juice of limes, that is, of the fruit of Citrus Limetta 
Risso. And ''lemon juice " should denote that of lemons 
(from Citrus Limonum Kisso). But the two terms are 
often used as synonyms. The commercial lime juice is, 
however, derived from still another source, namely, the 
bergamot (from Citrus Bergamia var. vulgaris Risso et 
Poiteau), and indeed very largely. Of the bergamot, the 
only salable parts are the essential oil of the rind and 
the juice. In the case of lemons, those which are used up 
for the manufacture of the essential oil are, of course, 
also deprived of their juice. And in the case of limes, the 
essential oil is of little importance, whilethe juice is atX)ut 
the only salable part. It is not profitable, however, to 
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scrow lime* otv\n lot 1^^ purpose, except in a few favored 
localitieB. T^eVftXat^^* ot Montaerrat (West Indies) is one 
of the principal \oc»^^tieB where the lime is cultivated on 
a large scale. 

No. 2,S67.— PhOBphoruB Paste C'Menthor'). 
A good phosphorus paste for exterminating rats and 
other vermin is prepared as follows (after Dieterich) : 

Phosphorus 2 parts. 

Beef-tallow.... 8 '* 

Borax, powd 4 " 

Lampblack 1 part. 

RyeFlour 86 parts. 

Water 50 ** 

Melt the tallow in a capacious capsule, together with the 
borax and water, and cautiously melt the phosphorus in 
the mixture. Then add the lampblack and rye Hour, and 
thoroughly incorporate the phoirohorus with the mass. 

The addition of borax greatly facilitates the distribution 
of the phosphorus, and at the same time increases the 
keeping qucuities of the mass. 

No. 2,868.— Quinine Toothpowder (M. 0. B.). 

Quinine or one of its salts is occasionally added to tooth- 
powder combinations, though we fail to see what good it 
can do in the small proportion in which it is used at a time. 

Here is a formula recommended by Dieterich : 

Precipitated Garbonate of Calcium 29 av. oz. 

OrrisRoot 8J " 

SugarofMilk 8* " 

Saccharin 4 grains. 

Pumice Stone 890 •* 

Garbonate of Magnesium 890 *' 

TannioAcid 800 «' 

Hjdrochlorate of Quinine 80 ** 

OiiofRose ICdrops. 

Oil of Peppermint 80 ** 

OilofYlang 6 " 

Oil of Almonds, essent 5 *' 

No. 2,369.— Bismuth and Potassium Iodide (G. F.). 

This reagent, which has been proposed b^r Mangini as a 
precipitant for alkiJoids (in aqueous solution containing 
free sulphuric acid), is prepared by dissolving iodide of bis- . 
muth in warm concentrated solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, and afterwards adding twice as much of the same 
solution of iodide of potassium as was originally used. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

A SHORT time ago the Chemist and Druggist announced 
that a prize— in the shape of a paid trip to the Paris Exhi- 
bition—would be aw€wraed to any one who would submit 
the best sample of self-made eau-de-cologne, together 
with the formula, the decision being left with a well- 
known London firm. In compliance with this announce- 
ment, two hundred and nineteen samples and formulsB 
were sent in, and among these the folio wing was awarded 
the prize: 

Oil of Bergamot 2drachm8^ 

" " Lemon 1 drachm. 

** •* Neroli aOdrops. 

" *< Origanum 6 " 

•• *' Rosemary 30 *• 

Alcohol, triple-distilled 1 pint. 

Orange-flower Water 1 oz. 

£ ritish weights and measures.] 
a subsequent issue of the same journal, the editor 
makes the following remarks: 

** A verv good authority states that eau-de-cologne can 
onl^ be of first quality if it contains oil of lemon and grape 
spirit. We know also that the cologne-makers—the Fa- 
nnas— are careful to distil the article, and to keep it for a 
year in bulk before it is bottled. The presence of neroli 
is, of course, essential ; that is the characteristic odor of 
the * water/ all Uie other essences in it beine in the 
nature of mellowers. There is a universal belief that 
none of the imitatiqas of the genuine article approach it 
in delicacy. This is probably due to the fact that the imi- 
tations are more charged with essences than the genuine,, 
which is exceedingly weak in everything except spirit. 
This is where the * prize formula ' scores. Compare it, for 
example, with Spintta odoratus U. 8. Ph.^an official eau- 
de-cologne— the formula for which is: 

Oil of Bergamot 16 parts. 

""Lemon 8 " 

" *< Boeemary 8 " 

'« '• Lavender Flowers 4 " 

'<'< Orange Flowers 4 ** 

AcetioEther 2 •• 

Water 158 •• 

Alcohol 800 " 

*' Here we have a compound not unlike the ' prize ' one, 
except that the American spirit contains lavender in place 
of origanum, and acetic etner as a beneficial addition for 
sick headaches. The U. S. Pharmacopoeia errs also in di- 
recting the preparation to be filtered, for filtering is fatal 
to the delicacy of eau-de-cologne. Moreover, the propor- 
tion of essences to spirit (about 1 in 25) is much too large, 
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and it is here that the prize formula has the pull; but 
even it errs on that pomt. Ten years ago we [Chem, 
and Drugg.] printed a formula which contained only 
about 1 1^^ of essence to 70 parts. The product secured 
a gold medal at the Sidney exhibition next year. This 
formula was as follows: 

Oil of Bergamot 7 parts. 

'* " atron (Citms medica) 17 *< 

*• " Neroli petals J 10 " 

•* " *« bigarade 8| ** 

•' " Boeemary 7 " 

GrepeSpirit 8,000 " 

'^ Although this formula breaks away from the standard 
in directing oil of citron instead of lavender, it is in this 
respect that the superiority of the product manifests it, 
self. There are few oils so kable to adulteration as lemon- 
and even the eenuine oil has not the perfuming basis 
which citron oilpoeseeses, while the latter has the cnarac- 
teristics which make lemon useful in eau-de-cologne. It 
is neceesarv to note, too, that the perfume must be de- 
rived mainly from the orange familv; rosemary is an es- 
sential accompaniment, but all other odors, such as 
musk, civet, and clove, which some are apt to load it 
with, are injurious to the refreshing character of eau de- 
cologne. Origanum is a rare constituent, and we cannot 
yet say that it is pleasing. It will doubtless tone down 
D>[ age and give a character which is in no other way ob- 
tainaole, except perhaps with oil of amber— an odor which 
develops the strength of the principal essences." 

Bapid Beduotion of Ferric Salts. 

When iron is to be determined volumetrically, it is 
necessary that all ferric compounds should be reduced to 
ferrous, for it is only in the latter condition that the effect 
of oxidation by permanganate or bichromate of potassium 
can be used as a measure. The reduction of ferric to 
ferrous salts is accomplished in various ways, generally 
well known, but all of them somewhat tedious or circum- 
stantial. A very simple method, however, has been pro- 
posed by Jones, which permits the reduction to be accom- 
plished by a simple filtration through metallic zinc. The 
latter should be gnmular, of such size that it wiU pass 
through a sieve having 40 to 60 meshes to the linear inch. 
About 10 av. oz. of this zinc are packed into a vertical tube, 
the lower orifice of which is stoppered with a loose pellet 
of cotton. Before use, some dilute sulphuric acid is passed 
through the zinc, and immediately afterwards the solu- 
tion of the ferric salt. The latter, in contact with the 
metallic zinc, or rather with the nascent hydrogen, is 
reduced to the ferrous condition, and thus passes out from 
the tube. It is easy to displace the last traces of it by 
means of acidulated water.— ^. Soc. Chem. Ind. 



Saodharin as an Antiseptic. 

Saooharin is regarded by a French writer {London 
Lancet) as a valuable antiseptic. A strength of 1 to 500, 
as an addition to mucilaginous and other solutions, pre- 
vents the formation of low organisms. Thus a valuable, 
inexpensive dentifrice! may be prep€ured by simply dis- 
solving saccharin in water to the proportion of six per 
cent. A teaspoonful of this in a hau-pmt of water forms 
an admirable antiseptic mouth wash. In cases of malig- 
nant or other disease of the stomach, requiring the wash- 
ing-out of that organ, a solution of saccharin of the 
strength of two per cent will be found very suitable.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

A Delioate Beaotion for Pine-wood Resin. 

The resin is warmed gently With 6 C.c. of glacial acetic 
acid in a dry test tube, and, after cooling, a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is allowed to flow down the sides 
of the tube. As the liquids mix, a coloration varying from 
bright red to violet is produced. This reaction is specially 
recommended for testing the size of paper for resin, but 
may also be used under other circumstances.*— T. Mobaw- 
SKi, in Chem. ZeiU ; J. Chem, Soc. 



Buffido College of Pharmaoy.— Dr. Ernest Wende has 
been elected Professor of Botany and Microscopy. Prof. 
£. V. Stoddard has resigned the chair of Materia Medica. 
He is succeeded by Dr. Eli H. Long. The department of 
pharmacognosy, heretofore joined to materia medica, has 
been sepcurated from the latter and put in the charge of 
Mr. John R. Gray. The next course of lectures will begin 
on October 2d. 

Qnomium, the new element which Eriiss and Schmidt, 
of Munich, some time ago announced as accompanying 
nickel and cobalt, is said by Dr. Fleitmann to be most 
likely a myth. The latter nas had practical experience 
with both metals, but chiefly nickel, tor many years, and 
has never observed any indications of the presence of a 
foreign body. It is, however, reported that a further 
communication by Siriiss and Schmidt will soon appear. 
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THE COLLECTION AND FBESEHVATION OF 
PLANTS. 

(Ck>ntinu6d from po^ 167.) 

Preparation of Plants,— As soon as one has returned 
from a botanical excursion, the first thing he ought to do 
is prepare the specimens collected. He should never defer 
this until the following day, unless he wants to see his 
specimens more or less damaged. In case the thing is im- 
possible, the best thing to do is to leave the plants as 
they are, in the box, and put the latter in a cool place. 

For the preparation of phanerogams and ferns, mosses, 
and other cryptogams of a more or less dry texture, we 
proceed as follows: We should have on hand a large 
quantity of common yellow (straw) paper, which is now 
preferred to the unsized gray paper formerly used, and 
which has theadvantag;e over the latter of drying rapidly, 
because it absorbs humiditjr less easily. It is of a firmer 
consistencv, tpo, and this gives the specimens more rigid- 
ity. Finally, it is much cheaper, and this is a further 
consideration. This paper should be of the size that has 
been adopted for the herbarium. Driers should be pre- 
pared beforehand by putting five or six double sheets one 
within the other. 

A package of driers and a package of double sheets are 
placed on one side and the ootanical box on the other. 
We then take a drier Ifcid lay upon it an open double 
sheet. The plants should be arranged on the latter in 




Fios. 1 and 2.— Plant Pressee. 

such a way that they shall preserve their natural aspect 
as nearly as possible, and they should not lie over one an- 
other. 

The specimens should be accompanied with the tickets 
that were fastened to them in the field. The sheet, hav- 
ing been folded, is covered with a drier, upon which an- 
other sheet is to be laid and provided with specimens ; 
then another drier is placed in position, and so on, care 
being taken to arrange the large specimens altematelv 
from one side to the other, so as to oalance the package well. 
When the latter has reached a height of say 12 inches, 
boards designed to sustain it are put on top of and beneath 
it. As many packages are to be made as are necessary to 
exhaust the gathering. Each package must then be sub- 
mitted to a strong pressure. For this purpose, presses of 
different styles have been devised. The simplest method 
is to load each package with large stones or other heavy 
objects, which have the advantage of exerting a continu- 
ous pressure in measure as the package shrinks. 

The next day, the driers, which will have absorbed a 

F portion of the water contained in the plants, are removed 
rom each package and replaced by dry ones, and the 
packages are £igain submitted to pressure. In doing this, 
it is not necessary to touch the specimens. The sheets 
are used, just as they are, to form new packages, care 
being taken simply to straighten out the leaves that have 
become folded. The damp driers are left to dry, so that 
tbey can be used over again. 

After the plants have parted with most of the water 
tbat they contained, it is no longer necessary to submit 



them to so strong a pressure. As the packages are looser, 
the air circulates between the sheets and removes what 
humidity remains. 

On the first da^, the driers should be changed in the 
morning and evening. On the following days, a single 
change wOl suffice. 

The desiccation of plants is facilitated by spreading the 
sheets containing them around in a dry and well-aired 
place, before putting them under pressure again. In 
order to hasten the preparation still further, an appara- 




FiQB 8 and 4.— Apparatus for Drying Plants. 

tus called a wire press (Fig. 2) is used. This is formed 
simply of two wire gauze frames, between which may be 
arranged twenty folios without driers, after the plants 
have been pressed sufficiently to cause them to give up 
most of the water that they contained. The package is 
fastened with straps and suspended in the sun or before 
the fire in a dry and well-airea place. This system gives 
the best results, provided that too large a number of 
specimens are not put in each package, in which case those 
in the centre would get rotten. 

The fact must be recalled that plants are so much the 
better prepared, and better preserve their colors, in pro- 
portion as the driers are often changed and the desicca- 
tion is more rapid. A specimen is sufficiently dry when 
it ha« become rigid and does not feel damp to the touch. 

The botanist, on an excursion, is often annoyed by want 
of a place to make his preparations. The small size of 
hotel rooms renders it very difficult to spread plants but 
and to dry damp driers. In the Bulletin of the Botanical 




Fio. 5.— Blanner of Cutting Plants. 

Society of France (vol. xxx., 1883), Mr. Vallot has de- 
scribed an apparatus which, to a certain noint, permits of 
obviating this inconvenience (Fig. 3). It is simple and 
light in construction, and is easily mounted and carried. 
A package may be made of all the pieces that constitute 
it: and in this form (Fig. 4) it takes up very little space 
with the bagga^. 

The preparation under consideration, as we have de- 
scribed it above, is adapted to small, thin, and easily 
dried specimens, but there are others that require certain 
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precautione before putting under pressure. Thus the too 
niick parts, roots, tubercles, bulbs, etc., should he ren- 
dered thin by means of a very sharp knife, care being 
taken to see that the part that remains sufficiently repre- 
sents the complete organ (Fig. 5). 

Bulbous plants will continue to vegetate in the herba 
rium, owing to the nutritive materials stored up in their 
subterranean parts. To prevent this, it is necessary to 
immerse them for a few minutes in boiling water. An 
immersion of about twenty minutes in a bath of alcohol 
or vinegar likewise gives excellent results. For succulent 
plants, such as Sedum, Sempervivum, etc., the same pre- 
caution is necessary. Specimens that are too larg% should 
be divided, and every fragment be dried separately, with 
one niunber common to all. 

There are fleshy flowers that it is difficult to preserve in 
a herbarium. Some of these should be detached and pre- 
served in alcohol. The same method is applicable to 
flowers with a complicated structure, which m this stMe 
of preservation are more easily studied. Such is the case 
with certain orchids. 

When the inflorescences are very dense, the flowers 
cover one another when they are put in the press, and 
they become black and often finally rot. A good way of 
preparing such flowers is to detach some of them and dry 
them separately. 

When the inflorescences are too voluminous, as hap- 
pens with the capitula of certain compositae, it is indis- 
pensable to split them in order to facilitate their desicca- 
tion. 

Certain plants, such as the grasses, ferns, etc.. dry 
much more rapidly than others. It is necessary on chang- 
ing the driers to examine the specimens carefully and to 
remove them in measure as they are found to be in a 
proper state of dryness. The dried plants are kept in 
packages until they can be introduced into the herba- 
rium. If one is on an excursion and wishes to ship them, 
it will be necessary to affix t/O each one a ticket containing 
the notes taken in the memorandum book. The plants 
should be packed in tight boxes, that one should oraer to 
be put in a place free from humidity during the trip. 



which may be filled with water, and which is affixed to 
the upper part of the box. After placing a vessel contain- 
ing a certain quantity of bisulphide of carbon at the bottom 
of the box, the packages are put in place, each being par- 
tiaUy opened so that the vapor disengaged may penetrate 
everywhere. After the box is closed it should remain so 
for several days, after which the cover is removed and the 
packages are exposed to the air until the odor of the sul- 




Fio. 6.- Bisolphide-of-Carbon Box. 

phide has entirely disappeared, "^here is a process of pre- 
servation which is more generally emploved, and which 
consists in immersing the specimens in the following so- 
lution : 

75-per-oent Alcohol 1 quart 

Bichloride of Mercury If oz. 




Fio. 7.— Mounting and Marking Specimens. 



The ferns, lycopods, horsetails, rhizocarps, mosses, 
liverworts, lichens, a goodly number of fungi, and the 
Characeae are prepared as we have just described. The 
fleshy fungi that cannot be dried are to be put into alco- 
hol after a colored drawing of them has been made. For 
the preparation of seaweeds, see the pamphlet by Dr. Hor- 
net, which we have already spoken of (Sept. number, p. 
167). 

Dried plants are apt to be destroyed by insects, and 
large collections would soon become the prey of the larvae 
of Anobium, Piinus, etc., were not precaution taken to 
protect them against the attacks of these pests. 

Certain persons are content to keep their plants in 
tightly closed cases in which they place carbolic acid, cam- 
phor, or oil of thyme. Others, once or twice a year, place 
their packages of plants in a. box especially constructed 
for the purpose, and thereon impregnate them with the 
vapor of bisulphide of carbon. How dangerous it is to 
handle this substance is well known, and it should be used 
with great caution. The sulphide box should be lined 
with zinc, and should be closed hermetically by a well- 
adjusted cover, whose prominent flange enters a gutter 



This liquid is a very violent poison, so the use of it re- 
quires great precautions. The following formula is some- 
times preferred, because the sublimate preserves its prop- 
erties more intact: 

90-per-oent Alcohol 1 quart 

Water 2i oz. 

Bichloride of Mercury H o«. 

Chloride of Ammonium } oz. 

The bichloride is dissolved in the alcohol, the chloride of 
ammonium in the water, and the two solutions are mixed. 
' The plants are immersed in the liquid aa follows : A 
deep porcelain plate of rectangular form, and a little larger 
and wider than the herbarium paper, is fllled with the so- 
lution and placed upon a table between a package of plants 
to be poisoned and a package of driers. Then the tickets 
are detached from tne first specimen, so that they may 
not be ruined by a stay in the alcohol, and, as a greater 
precaution, in order to prevent any soiling contact, they 
are fixed with pins so that they project externally upon a 
wrapper. (A good supply of wrappers should be within 
reacn.) This wrapper thus prepared is placed upon a 
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drier, and theU* ^vfch wooden or whalebone nippers (Fig. 
2, No. 2)y the Bpecimens are seieed and immersed in the 
liq^uid. Nippers made of metal should never be used for 
this purpose. The form that we figure is the one adopted 
at Che Museum of Natural History, and can be easily 
made by any one for himself. 

After the specimens have remained in the liquid for a 
short time, they are taken out with the nippers and al* 
lowed to drain; then they are placed in the cover, which 
is closed and covered with a drier. The same operation is 
performed on the rest of the specimens. As soon as a 
large enough package has been formed, it is put in a well- 
aired place, so as to permit of the evaporation of the alco- 
hol. At the end of twenty-four hours it is necessary to 
replace the damp driers by dry ones. A longer stay in 
them would blacken the specimens. 

It must not be thought that the specimens thus pre- 
pared are forever proof against the attack of iusects. The 
herbarium should he often inspected, and a few drops of 
preservative liquid be thrown upon such specimens as are 
beginning to be attacked . This operation may be very easily 
performed with the bottle represented in Fig. 7, No, 8. 
This is closed with a rubber stopper through which pass 
two glass tubes, one for the passage of the liquid and the 
other for the entrance of air. 

Certain families of plants are much more sought after 
than others by insects. As a general thing, fleshy plants 
and those that contain starch axe the first ones eaten; the 
grasses, ferns, and mosses, on the contrary, are ver^ 
rarely attacked. After the plants have been poisoned, it 
only remains to arrange them in the herbariimi. To this 
effect, they are fixed upon simple sheets of strong, sized 
paper, in such a way that they will hold well. Thus pre- 
pared, they are put in wrappers. The mean dimensions 
of the mounting paper are 12x18 inches. 

For fixing the specimens, use is made of small straps of 
gummed paper arranged here and there in such a wav as 
to hold all the parts, without, however, concealing them 
(Fig. 7, No. 4). Instead of straps, some persons use pins, but 
the use of these is more difficult, and they have the draw- 
back of breaking the delicate parts of plants by their con- 
tact. The specimens must not be glued to the paper, but 
should be detachable at will, so that they can oe thor- 
oughly examined when necessary. Several species should 
never be fixed upon the same sheet. 

Large specimens, the lichens with their support, and 
certain fungi can be fixed only upon very strong paper or 
even upon cardboard, and it is sometimes indispensable to 
sew them on with cord. In order to prevent them from 
injuring the neighboring plants in the package, good 
cushions of soft paper should be interposed. In all cases, 
sufficient space should be reserved at the bottom of the 
sheet for the reception of the labels. To the left is placed 
that of the collector or of the person from whom the speci- 
men was received. This label should always be carefully 
preserved, for it is the one that must give authority in 
case of doubt. It should bear the number and the notes 
taken in the memorandum book. When it is a question 
of eocaiccatiy that is to say, of collections of which several 
examples exist, the numbers permit of easily finding the 
names of the plants when the latter are described and 
published. To the rieht is placed a label by itself suffi- 
ciently laree to allow bibliojeraphic data and observations 
to be added to the name. The flowers and fragments that 
t)ecome detached during the preparation of the specimens 
must not be rejected, but should be preserved in small 
envelopes ; and whenever it is desired to make an analysis 
it is better to use them than to injure one's collection. 
The sheets ffiled with specimens are placed in wrappers, 
and it only remains to classify them by families ana put 
them in packages, which should be arranged in tight cases 
in a dry place and where the temperature is as equable 
as possible. Care should be taken to allow nothing to en- 
ter the room devoted to ithe collection that could attract 
insects, and never to allow plants to enter it that have not 
first been poisoned. Several sheets on which are mounted 
species belonging to the same genus may be inclosed in 
the same wrapper. To the upper right-hand comer of the 
wrapper shoiud be glued a small, conspicuous ticket bear- 
ing the name of the species. This renders researches 
much easier. 

Conspicuous tickets are also used for the genera, but 
these are fixed upon simple sheets so that they can be 
easily shifted. Tney must be very distinct from the pre- 
ceding. They may, for example, be made longer and of a 
different color. They are usually affixed to the middle of 
the sheet. The funily ticket should be larger still, and 
also of another color. It is fixed to the left of a simple 
sheet. 

The herbarium packages should not be too bulky. Tliey 
are kept between caraboards fastened together with 
straps. 

An excellent measure taken at the herbarium of the 
Paris Museum consists in placing the species, acconfing to 
their country, in wrappers bearing labels of various col- 
ors corresponding to tne five parts of the world. White 
indicates European species, yellow represents those of 
Asiatic origin, blue is for Africa, green for America, and 
red for Oceanica. [There should be another color for 
plants occurring in two or more of these regions. It is 
often impossibie to decide to which of the several re- 



gions a plant should be assigned, if it occurs in several. 
— Ed. Am. Druog.] This arrangement permits of easily 
finding the species in which one is interested when he is 
making researches upon the flora of a region. Besides, it 
shows at a glance the geographical distribution of each 
species, genus, and family. 

Fruits are, of course, a necessary complement of any 
herbarium. If they are fleshy and contain any notable 
amount of water, they may be preserved by placing them 
in a jar and covering them with diluted alcohol, which 
must be chanf2:ed several times until it remains transparent 
and becomes only slightly colored. Dry fruits are simply 
put into bottles, ooxes, jarp, or paper bags. In the case of 
small fruits, it is best to fasten the paper bag containing 
them upon the same paper on which the corresjwnding 
dried T)lant is mounted. 

Specimens of woods usually require a separate room or 
case. As they often contain insects' eggs, they require 
to be put from time to time into the bisulphide-of- carbon 
box.— D. Bois, in La Nature (after Set. Amer. SuppL). 

Podophyllum Emodi (Wallioh). 

Some time ago the announcement was made that the 
** American species of podophyllum" was met with in some 
sections of the Himalaya in such abundance, and that it 
was there so much richer in resin, that the chief supply of 
* * podophy llin " was in the future likely to be derived from 
India. There is evidently some mistake here, since the 
American Podophyllum pehatum has never been met with 
by botanists in the East Indies. It is more than probable 
that the East Indian species, Podophyllum Emodi Wallich, 
was the plant intended to be referred to. According to 
Dymock, the root of this species appears, indeed, to con- 
tain a large amount of resin having apparently the same 
Surgative properties as that derived from the American 
[ay apple. 

The following account of the East Indian species is taken 
from the new '* Pharmacographia Indica,**^by Dymock, 
Warden & Hooper, the first part of which has just 
reached us: 

Podophyllum Emodi Wall. 

Fig,— Jacq. Voy. Bot. II., t. g. 

jHa6.— Interior ranges of the Himalaya, Sikkim, Hazara, 
Cashmere. 

Vernacular JVaw€«.— Pdpra or Pdpri, Bhavan-bakra or 
Bakra, Chimyaka (Hind.), 

History, Uses, e/c— The genus Podophyllum contains 
four known species, one Himalayan, one American, and 
two Chinese. The Indian species inhabits shady valleys 
in the inner ranges of the Himalaya, and is very abun- 
dant in Kunawur and Cashmere. The remarkable appear- 
ance of its bright red fruit would lead one to suppose that 
it must have attracted the attention of the Hindus, and, 
judging by the Hindi names Pdpra and Bhavan-bakra, it 
IS probable that it was one of the bile-expelling plants de- 
scribed by Sanskrit writers under the name oiParpata 
and its synonym Vakra, In Hindi the Sanskrit parpata 
becomes popra, and vakra changes into bakra; the prefijc 
bhavan probably means '* hill/' and the Hindi name would 
thus signify ** hill vakra," as distinguished from ksheira- 
vakra or kahetra-parpaia, fleld vakra or parpata, a name 
applied to one or more species of Oldenlandia. The mod- 
ern medical literature of India contains hardly any inform- 
ation about this plant. A specimen of the root was for- 
warded to the committee for investigating Bengal drugs 
by Dr. Falconer about fifty years a8;o, but no examinatdon 
of It appears to have been made. The plant is mentioned . 
in the Pharmacopoeia of India as a possible source of 
podophyllin. and Stewart says that the fruit is used me- 
dicinally in Lahoul. 

De8crtption,Stem or scape 6 to 12 inches, erect, stout, 
herbaceous; leaves 2, vernal, alternate, long-petioled, 
plaited and deflexed in vernation, 6 to 10 inches in dia- 
meter, orbicular, 3 to 5 lobed to the middle or base: lobes 
cuneate, accurately serrate; peduncle terminal in bud, 
then apparently supra-axillary or inserted on the petiole 
of the upper leaf; flowers 1 to IJ inches in diameter; sepals 
very deciduous; petals 6, sometimes 4 (Royle), obovate- 
oblong; berry 1 to 2 inches long, ellipsoid, red (FL Br. 
IndX The root agrees with that of P.peltatum in most 
particulars, but differs in the intervals of the knots whence 
the aerial stems are given off. The rhizome is more or 
less cylindrical, crowded above with tuberosities, marked 
by depressed oval or circular scars, and giving off numer- 
ous simple rootlets below. The terminal bud is inclosed 
in whitish papery sheaths. The color is vello wish -brown, 
paler in the rootlets. The fracture is short and mealy, 
disclosing a white section, with a circular arrangement of 
yellow vascular bimdles, and bounded on the outside by 
a thin brown cortical layer. 

Chemical Compoait ion,— The powdered root was mace- 
rated in rectified spirit for four days, and the tincture, 
evaporated to dryness, weighed 25 per cent of the drug. 
This extract was well washed with water, which removed 
sugar and bitter coloring matter to the extent of 15 per 
cent. The remaining 10 per cent of resin or resins was 
dried at a low temperature and bad a bright brownish- 
yellow color. The reactions of the resin with teste, and 
Its solubility in chloroform, ether, and diluted alkalies 
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were very siinilar to those of the officinal resin of P. pel- 
tatum. 

Half a grain (0.35 Gm.) taken in the evening produced 
unmistakably a cathartic action the first thing next morn- 
ing. A slight griping was experienced. 

The Beihlen Champagne Frooess. 

Champaonb, as is well known, is but an ordinary wine 
charged with carbonic acid gas. The Germans call it 
•* foam wine" (Schwaumwein). The old French province 
from which it borrows the name that we give it still 
raises the grapes, the yield of which was first subjected to 
the champagne process— this process having been followed 
. since about the year 1700. As long ago as 182;6, Kessler, 
in Esslingen, Wiirtemberg, made a modest begiiming in 
the manufacture, with success so encouraging that there 
are said now to be in Germany as many as sixty establish- 
ments of the kind. This old process is ezcu^ting in the ex- 
treme as respects time, labor, and careful and skilful 
manipulation. It begins late in the spring with the wine 
of the preceding autumn. In such wine^ the fungi, consti- 
tuting the yeasty principle (pilz), are still cdive and vigor- 
ous enough, upon due provocation, to set themselves at 
work a^ain at their proper function of fermentation. 
Older wine, it has been held, could not be employed, be- 
cause these vegetable germs nad, it was thought, become 
sterilized. About 2 per cent of sugar having been |)ut 
into the bottles, they are recorked. FermentatiOD sets in, 
the products being alcohol and the agent of effervescence or 
sparkling, namely, carbonic acid gas. But there is a 
further product, or a residuum, that is to the manufac- 
turer by no means so welcome. There is at ^rst a mud- 
dying of the wine aa a whole, and then a thick deposit 
upon the sides of the bottle. Here begins the real labor, 
involving the handling of each bottle from one to two 
hundred times. Tannm and alum are introduced to 
loosen this deposit from the walls of the bottles, which cure 
then set in a position more and more iuciined until at last 
they are quite inverted and the whole of the matter which 
it is desired to eliminate is gathered on and around the 
cork. All this is attended with the loss of from 15 to per- 
haps 25 per ceot of the bottles and their contents, so great 
and uncontrollable does the pressure become. The corks 
having been drawn to clear tne necks of the bottles of the 
objectionable deposit, and to replace with sugar, cognac, 
and strong wine what is necessarily withdrawn in this 
wasteful process, the champagne is recorked and is ready 
to be put upon the market. 

Sucn, for more than three half-centuries, has been the 
course of procedure in converting a still wine into a cham- 
pagne. Any calculation uf the amount of labor and ma- 
terial which it involved, as against what has since i)roved 
to have been all along practicable, would appear wild in pro- 
portion to its approximation to the truth. Several years 
ago Bir. Adolph Keihlen, of Stuttgart, turned his thoughts 
to the subject, and soon reached the conclusion that there 
must be some way of reducing this labor and suppressing 
this waste. But between this conclusion and the consum- 
mation of his scheme there lay a road so long and so b^iet 
with difficulties that could he have anticipated them it is 
doubtful whether he would have had the courage to hold 
on his way. That road lay ri^b t athwart some of the most 
positive, or rather most negative, dogmas of the chemistry 
of fermentation as it had all along been taught in the 
schools, as, indeed, it was held to have been demonstrated 
over and over again. He resolved to strike for indepen- 
dence of the germs that might chance to be in the wine to 
be dealt with. He made up his mind, as the result of 
countless experiments, that to introduce such germs from 
without was but a matter of method— of mere mechanical 
appliance!. So high an authority as Pasteur pronounced 
his scheme visionary, but Herr Reihlen was too sure of 
his footing in the very principles that were quoted against 
him to be willing to yield. 

A detail of the chemistry and mechanics involved in the 
Reihlen process would be out of place here, but a few words 
upon the general line of investigation and experiment 
wnich he pursued may be of interest. 

In 1888, according to the Allgemeine 2kitung article above 
referred to, Schwamm discovered that the deposit thrown 
down by wine contained countless parasitical plants of 
various orders and almost inconceivably minute. These 
were recognized as the agent in fermentation, whatever 
else is essential thereto being but the food upon which 
these subsist. Reihlen, however, discovered that these 
necessary organisms are by no means confined to this do- 
main, but that they exist throughout the whole vegetable 
kingdom, and that they can be induced to settle down 
from the air upon vegetable fibre suitably prepared. So 
fell to the ground the theory that the wine itself must fur- 
nish the principle for its own fermentation; it is possible, 
theoretically at least, to furnish it from without. The 
materialization of this theory into a working apparatus 
constitutes a long and, in parts, almost thrillinjg;ly interest- 
ing chapter in Herr Reihfen^s biography. This apparatus 
is such that large quantities of wine in one body can be 
subjected to the fermentation process under the impulse 
of the germs caught, as it were, from the atmosphere, 
upon wood fibre moistened with sugared water. This fibre 
is not thrown loosely into the receiver, but is held in a sort 



of basket, so that it can* be withdrawn at pleasure, and 
with it the sedimentary matter which in the usual process 
gives so much trouble. There being a fixed ratio, of 
course, between the pressure upon the receiver and the ad- 
vance of the champagne process, it is easy to determine 
how rapidly the contents can be drawn off as a finished 
product, and the equivalent of the raw material, simple 
wine and sugar, added to make the process a continuous 
one. This may go on in one vessel for weeks; how many 
I do not know, nor can I say exactly what sets the limit. 

It was in 1885 that the first bottle of this new champagne 
was sold. The production has increased from the 600 bot- 
tles of that year to something like 6,000 bottles a day. 
Thus far it has been impossible for the manufacturers to 
keep up with their orders. Of this the account is easy. 
A champagne indistinguishable by the most practised 
taste from the best French brands—so it is claimed as the 
result of experiment— is furnished at less than 30 cents a 
bottle, about $1.50 a gallon. Indeed, it is found that the 
conversion into champagne need not add more than 20 or 
30 per cent to the cost of the wine, though, of course, in 
such computations much depends upon the style in which 
the article is presented to the public. 

But cheapness is but a secondary consideration when it 
comes to dealing with medical requisites. From the first 
the new champagne has been put into use in the hospitals 
of this city and elsewhere, and has called forth the most 
pronounced testimony to its punty and medicinal virtues 
from such authorities as Obermedicinalrath Dr. von Lan- 
denberger, of this city ; Geheimrath Dr. von Pettenkofer, 
of Munich, and Prof. Dr. Kussmaul, of Strassburg.— ite- 
poH of U, 8. Consul Edward P. Crane, of Stuttgart, 

COaXODIAL OOMMDNIOATION.) 

THE LITTIiE OLD DHUaaiST. 

BY J. B. NATLOR, M.D. 

rVHERB^s a little old dniggist just out the way, 
1 In a long and dimly hghted room. 
And he compounds and mixes and filters all day— 
Though his step is slow and his hair is gray ; 
And he lookb like a ghost in a gilded tomb. 
Till a chemic€d change seems wrought in himself. 
And he looks as dry as the drugs on his shelf. 

His hair is as white as his calomel, 

His teeth are as yellow as golden seal ; 
Perhaps he chews— it is hard to tell, 
For if ne does he conceals it well ; 

And his skin is the color of orange peel. 
While his eyes have a vacant and glassy stare, 
And his brow is wrinkled and drawn with care. 

He talks in a piping, childish voice 
Ot the druggists whom he knew in^is youth ; 

Of the drugs they obtained so rare and choice. 

Of the handsome profits that made them rejoice— 
For he never departs from the truth; 

And as memory recalls those halcyon days, 

A chilly smile o'er his countenance plays. 

Yet he never utters a vain regret 

For days that can ne'er return; 
*• If you don't get what you want. 
You must want what you get. 
For if you'd all you desired. 
You'd lack something yet," 

Is an adSLge, he says, he has learned. 
So among the thorns he plucks the fiowers. 
This wrinkled but jolly old druggist of ours. 
PnoBYiUJi, O., August Sith, 1880. 

Industrial Uses of Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Hydboqen peroxide is now employed for bleaching 
silk, feathers, hair, ivory, bones, bristles, etc., and will 
doubtless soon be used for bleaching wool, and, if it was 
cheaper, even cotton. ^ 

For bleaching delicate materials, such as wool, feathers, 
etc., it should not be too strong; a solution of 1 in 10 is 
strong enough, and a bleaching vat of this solution may 
be used for quite a long time, if the strength be kept up 
by fresh additions of hydro^zen peroxide. The purer the 
peroxide is the better it will work, and care should be 
taken to avoid the presence of things which decompose it 
and, of course, render it useless, such as metals, even a 
nail, iron rust, etc. The stren^h of a solution is very 
easily estimated by titration with permanganate. As a 
eeneral disinfectant it is not convenient, but is suitable 
for distribution as spray in sick-rooms.— C. F. Qohrino 
in Chem. Zeit, and J, S. Chem, Ind. 



Tooth Powders.— Deschamps gives two formulas in 
the Rev. de Thh^ap, of September 1st: 

Acid. Alkaline. 

Venetian talo 5 iv, Venetian talc ? iv. 

Cream of Tartar J i. Bioarbonate of Sodium, 3 i. 

Carmine gr. ▼. Carmine gr. v. 

Essence of Menthol. . .gtt. zv. Essence of Menthol. . .gtt. xr. 
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ABT OP DISPENSING. 

CCk>ntinued from page IM.) 
GRANULES— DRAOEE8. 

Granules, granula, were first introduced to the profes- 
sion in France, and consist of pills made of sugar, each 
containing a definite ouantity of a powerful medicinal 
substance, or else small pills of about 0.05 Gm. (almost 
one grain) in weight and coated with sugar. The manu- 
facture of dragees is practicable only on a large scale, but 
still a skilful dispenser may cover small quantities of 
pills. Both the smell and taste of the pills are concealed 
by this process. 

They are prepared from little globules of sugar, small 
sugar pills, or comfits of poppy-seieds, of which a definite 
amount b^ weight is to be taken, moistened with a defi- 
nite solution of some powerful medicinal substance, the 
quantity being carefully calculated in proportion to the 
number of granules, which are then dried and sent to the 
confectioner, who covers the pellets with sugar and starch 
(sometimes tinged with cochineal), so that they attain 
the size of pills about 14 grains in weight, and which 
furthermore are sometimes coated with suver-leaf. Thus 
the preparation of granules is usually practicable only in 
the manufacture in quantities. 

In case a few only of these granules should be needed, 
the required number of sugar pellets may be saturated 
with the medicinal substance, and dried and sugared as 
described previously. 

Granuloids, in French granuliMes, are large granules 
or small dra- 
gees which Fig. 1. I 
are prepared 
in like man- 
ner as gran- 
ules, or given 
a spheroidal 
form. 

Draqees, 
Tr ag ecB or 
Tragemata, 
are of an ob- 
long or sphe- 
roidfal form, 
and of a cor- 
respondingly 
shaped mass 
of any compo- 
sition of bolus 
or pill consis- 
tence, as a 
kernel. The 
covering of 
this kernel is 
a smooth, 
white or col- 
ored layer of 
sugar prepar- 
ed by confec- 
tioners by a 
process re- 
sembling that 
of making 
granules. 

Their weight varies between 0.5 and 2.5 Gm. (8 to 40 
grains). In reality dragees are nothing but sugar-coated 

BOLUS. 

The Bolus is prepared from a mixtiure that is rather 
more plastic than a pill mass. Its weight for administra- 
tion to adults varies from 0.25 Gm. (4 grains) to 5.0 Gm. 
80 grains). This form of medicine is employed by phy- 
sicians only when the dose of badly-tasting med^ine 
is very large, and it is not desirable for the patient to 
swallow a great manv pills at a time. The small bolus is 
made into a spherical (pill) shape, the large one in that of 
a spheroid. 

The mode of mixing or preparing the mass from which 
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the bolus is made is similar to that described for making 

gills. It should be of a pliable consistence, so that the 
olus may be shaped into spheres by the fingers. The 
prescription specines the number of boli desired. The 
separation is effected by means of the pill machine. In 
case the prescription does not designate the conspergent, 
lycopodium is employed for the colored boli, and starch 
for the white ones. 

TROCHES— PASTILLES. 

Troches or pastilles are small round cakes weighing, 
ordinarily, about 15 grains. When a physician prescribes 
troches, they are dispensed when only partially dried, 
while, when they are intended to be kept in stock for a 
long time, they should be perfectly dried. The process of 
drymg is carried on in a moderately warm place. The 



time required for the production of from ten to thirty 
troches, mcluding drying, is about two hours. 

The preparation of the mass for troches or pastilles, ac- 
cording to the prescription of a physician, was formerly 
accomplished, and would to-day be accomplished if the 
necessary apparatus were not at hand, as follows : The 
msuss from which the troches are to be made is given the 
consistence of bolus. 

Every 250 parts of the powdered mixture, if it does not 
contain any viscous matters, must receive an addition of 
not more than 1 part of finely powdered tragacanth, or 5 
parts of marshmallow root. Should more oe used, the 
troches would be too hard when dried. The division of 
the mass is effected by means of the pill machine, being 
rubbed into what is termed a pill string, which is cut off 
between the grooved halves of the pill machine under 
pressure. The pieces thus cut off are then trimmed with a 
knife, formed into pills, consperged, and pressed tolerably 
flat with a cork which has been notched on its smooth sur- 
face into a lattice-work or star-shaped device. A troche 
stamp of metal, with a wooden handle, shaped like an or- 
dinal letter-sealing tool, engraved with a star-shaped 
device, is also used. The rim of the troche is rouncled, 
but the larger ones, especially when the mass was not of 
sufficient plasticity, are apt to be more or less notched or 
cracked, wnich of course is to be avoided as far as possible. 
There are two kinds of pastilles, distinguished oy their 
preparation and composition. In one kmd sugar is the 
constituent, and in the other chocolate (Semina Ctxcao 
pr<Bparaia). 

Pastillbs with sugar. The mass for these is prepared 

by thoroughly 
2 Fio. 2. triturating 

andmixingthe 
drug employ- 
ed with a por- 
tion of the 
sugar, and 
also with the 
powder that 
serves as the 
c o nstituent, 
and after the 
w h o le pow- 
dered mass 
has been tho- 
roughly mix- 
ed, addmgcold 
water g r a d- 
ually, with 
continuous 
kneading, un- 
t i I a plastic 
mass is ob- 
tained. Tra- 
gacanth is 
generally used 
as the consti- 
tuent, and 
gum arable, 
mar shmal- 
low, and white 
of egg are also 
frequently 
employed. 
_ . The addition 

of a mixture of 1 part tragacanth and 2 parts gum arabic 
will render the pastilles attractive in appearance. A 
further condition to be observed is that ygtv finely pow- 
dered sugar should be used. It is necessary to be cautious in 
adding the tragacanth, since it has a tendency to make the 
outside of the pastilles too hard when employed in excess. 
The pastilles, when dried, should be only so hard as to be 
easily crushed between the teeth. 

Although a perfectly satisfactory pastille mass which 
dries easily and is also sufficiently hard can be made from 
100.0 Gm. of powdered sugar (see below) and 8.0 Gm. 
glycerinated water, still a trifling additiofi of pow- 
dered tragacanth (say 0.1-0.2 to 100.0 of powdered 
sugar) is recoromendable, since the mass is thereby ren- 
dered more conveniently plastic. In this case, each 0.1 
Gm. of tragacanth will require 0.5 (Jm. more of gly- 
cerinated water. Although it is true that glycerin is 
a hygroscopic substance, yet, in this case, experience 
shows that it does not impede drying of the pastille mass; 
the pastilles having been dried for seveiul hours in air at 
the ordinary temperature, and then in a heat of about 
25" C, without undergoing any alteration. 

The Pharmacopoeia Germanica, ed. L, directs that the 
powdered sugar should be moistened with diluted alcohol, 
and the pastilles made under pressure. For a pastille 
mass made in this way, 100.0 parts of powdered sugar and 
10.0-11.0 parts of dilute alcohol are required, but the mass 
has not sufficient coherence and plasticity, and too easily 
adheres to whatever it may rest upon. By the addition of 
glycerinated water and some trt^acanth, a mass is ob- 
tained which neither adheres to the tool with which it is 
pressed, nor clings to the apparatus^ with which it comes 
into contact. The appearance of the pastilles is always 
improved when no addition of conspergent powder (starch 
or lycopodium) is made in their manufacture. Aqua glym 
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cerinata, or glycerinated water, consists of equal parts 
glycerin and water. 

In preparing a pill mass in which sugar i8 the constitu- 
ent, about i of the quantity of sugar is taken and the ne- 
cessary amount of water added. Then by diligent knead- 
ing with the pestle, it is made into a mass from which 
pastilles can be shaped, and the rest of the su^ar is added 
with continued kneading. At first the mass is crumbly, 
but as the kneading proceeds it will, partly in consequence 
of deliquescence of part of the sugar, become soft, often 
too soft, so that it will be necessary to add more powdered 
sugar to obtain the proper consistence for a pastille mass. 
Thus the labor may oe reduced by employing the greater 
part of the sugar in making the mixture into a soft pastUle 
mass, and then adding the rest of the sugar. Since the pas- 
tille mass containing sugar crumbles after lying for five or 
ten minutes, and has to be made plastic again by further 
kneading, it is recommended that the quantities that are 
to be made into pastilles be carefully weighed and divided 
by weight (and not by being divid(?d by the pill machine). 
The manner of making sugar pastilles varies considerably 
according as a larger or smaller number is desired. 

If but few (from 10-50 pastilles) are to be made, or if the 
drug employed is a very active one, so that the dose must 
be accurately, determined, the following procedure is 
adopted : The pastille mass, rendered perfectly plastic by 
having been kneaded with the pestle, as described in the 
making of troches, is made into portions with a pastille 
divider, or, if this is not at hand, with a pill machine, and 
each portion from which a pastille is to be made is shaped 
into a pill and thrown into the cylinder of the pastille 
maker, which is made of white metal, brass, or German 
silver (c), open at the top and bottom, and then flattened 
by means oi the wooden pestle ( p), either by sufficient pres- 
sure or by moderate blows. A piece of stout parafiSn paper 
forms a suitable foundation for the pastille to rest on. 

Conspergents are used only when the mass is sticky or 
adhesive. Then the bottom of the cylinder must also be 
dipped into the powder before the making of each pastille. 
If, despite this precaution, some of the mass should ad- 
here, it must be at once removed by wiping with a cloth. 




Boiling Board for PasttlleB. 

The pestle (p), which may be made of any hard wood, 
must not fit so closely into the cylinder as to prevent the 
escape of the air upwards when it is forced down. Fur- 
thermore, as it is customary to impress a device or the 
name of the maker on the pastille, the lower end of the 
pestle is furnished with a female-screw thread, in which the 
stamp {8i) (made of boxwood or metal) may be inserted. 

The pastille divider is made from hard wood of the form 
and size of the cutter or divider of the pill machine, ex- 
cept that its ridges are 1 centimeter apart. 

In the preparation of a large quantity of pastille mass, 
a rolling apparatus is used, consisting of a rolling hoard 
and rolling pin (see the above cut). 

The BOLLfka boabd (h) is about 20 Cm. (8 inches) broad, 30 
Cm. (14 inches) long, and 3 Cm. (li inches) thick, made of 
hard wood, and perfectly even and smooth. Along both 
the long sides two ledges are fastened, which reach feyond 
the sunace of the board about 2 75 Mm. (ab. i inch) above 
the upper and 3.5 Mm. (ab. | inch) above the lower side. 
The rolling pin is made of toe same wood, about 7 5 Cm. 
(3 inches) in diameter and 26 to 26 On. (ab. 10 inches) long. 
The pin revolves around an- axis, of which one end is 
fastened and the other has a handle which can be un- 
screwed. 

After the dried board has been well sprinkled or dusted 
with the conspergent powder, a portion of the pastille 
mass is cut oft, made into a cake, and flattened with the 
hand, dusted with conspergent pbwder, and spread out 
with the rolling pin into a uniform mass. As the ledges 
on the sides of the board offer a resistance to the pressure 
of the rolling pin, the thickness of the layer of the pastille 
mass is necessarily eaual throughout. The surface of the 
mass is now again to oe sprinkled with conspergent pow- 
der, which is rubbed over with the palm of the hand, and 
the mass is then punched out with the pastille maker. If 
it is not desired to make the pastilles with a device or the 



name of the maker, the pestle of the pastille maker is re- 
moved and the punching process continued, without 
shaking out the pastilles which may be adhering to the 
sides of the cylinder, until the latter is fllled. This, of 
course, is only practicable when a conspergent powder is 
employed in the process. 

Pastille makbb with spring and adjustable screw. This 
instrument varies in size and circumference. It differs 
from the simple pastille maker in that, by means of it, 
pastilles can be punched out, of any desired definite 
weight and thickness, and the use of the rolling board with 
side ledges dispensed with. The pastille mass is spread 
out on any smooth, powdered surface, such as a slab of 
marble or a board, by means of the rolling pin, to a thick- 
ness slightly in excess of that which the pastilles are to 
have. The mass is then punched by the pastille maker, . 
and the lever on the side being pressed, the pastilles are 
thrown out and laid on a plate to dry. The pastille maker 
consists of a cylinder of plated copper, cc, surmounted by 
a wooden knob, 6, fastened to it by means of two little 
screws. The knob b is bored length wi8.e through its 
centre, and the aperture closed with an adjustable screw a. 
Accoraing as this adjustable screw is moved up or down, 
the play of the stamp 6 d is determined, and the space be- 
low the stamp which is to be filled by the pastille is like- 
wise thus regulated. The spring/ causes the lever g to 
force the stamp e d upwards against the adjustable screw 
a. On the other hand, if the lever g i, at the point t, 
is pressed toward the knob 6, the stamp is pushed down 
wards, and the pastUles which have been pushed out are 
forced out of the bottom of the cylinder. In using this 
instrument, it is necessary to wipe off the lower end fre- 
quently, and dip it into the conspergent powder during the 
process of cutting the pastilles. 

The drtinq of pastilles made of powdered sugar re- 
Quires care. The freshly made pastilles are first to be 
dried for at least an hour at the ordinary temperature of 
the air, and then exposed to a heat of about 25''. After 
the lapse of an hour, they are usually dry enough to be 
dispensed. Thus 10 to 50 pastilles can be made up in two 
hours. Pastilles intended to be kept in stock snould be 
dried for an entire day at the ordinary temperature, and 
then placed in a temperature of about 25% in which they 
usually dry thoroughly in several hours. A higher tem- 
perature frequently injures the smooth appearance of the 
pastilles. 

Size of pastilles. If the prescription leaves the deter- 
mination of the weight or size of the pa««tilles to the dis- 
penser, he should make them of the weight of about 1.0 
Qm. (154 or 16 grains). 

3 Calomelanos 1.0 

Sacchari q. 8. 

M. f . pabtilli 20. D. S. 

3 Pastillor. Calomelanos num. 20. D. S. (aa 0.05 = } gr.). 

In this prescription the dispenser has to make pastilles 
of about 1.0 Gm. weight, from 1.0 Gm. of calomel. 17.5 
Gm. (4i3) powdered sugar, 0.1 to 0.2 Gm. (2-4 gr.) pow- 
dered tragacanth, and 1.7 to 1.8 Gm. (ab. 25 grains) aqua 
glycerinata. 

Conspergent powder for pastilles. If the pastilles are 
colored, lycopodium is generally used, also a mixture of 
lycopodium with very finelv powdered cinnamon. For 
colorless or white pastilles, fine, thoroughly dried wheat- 
starch powder is generally employed, or even a very fine 
powder of talcum venetum. 

Pastilles of cacao mass (chocolate mass) are prepared 
by triturating the medicinal substance with from ten to 
twenty times its quantity of cacao mass until it becomes 
a fine powder, and adding to the mixture the remainder 
of the cacao mass, rendemi semi-fluid in the water-bath. 
The mass, hcdf cooled, gr at a temperature of about 40^ is 
then treated by the pastille divider and the pastille maker 
in the same manner as the pastilles of sugar. Compounds 
which are prone to decompose, as well as very bitter or 
nauseous substances, and especially alkaline salts or 
earths, are usually made up in pastilles of cacao. Alkaline 
substances produce changes in sugar, and well dried pas- 
tilles containing them become soft or tough on being 
kept. A limited number of pastilles, whicn would be 
used up by the patient in two or three days, may, however, 
be made with sugar. 

bacillula. 

Bacillula are a new form of medicine which have made 
their appearance in some places. They have the appear- 




Bacilhila of Various Sixes. 



ance of small, nearly cylindrical rods, and in their com- 
position, preparation, and consistence they bear a close 
resemblance to pastilles, except that there is less of de- 
tail in their preparation, which is easily and more quickly 
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attained with the help of a pill machine. BaciUula are 
made from 0.3 to 0.6 Gm. (4-9 grains) in weight, and from 
1.0 to 1.5 Cm. (H inch) in length. Bacillula are given in 
ca^es where the patient has a repugnance to pastilles, or 
when the physician wishes to administer a medicine of 
small volume or in a different form. 

The division of the mass from which baciUula are made 
is done by means of the pill machine in precisely the same 
manner as that employed for piUs. except that the pill 
strand is not formed into pills, but only cut into pieces 
and each portion rolled lightly under the middle finger on 
the board of the pill machine, in the direction of its long 
axis, so that the somewhat rough places at which the pieces 
were attached to each other are to some extent smoothed 
off. Bacillula are consperged with lycopodium if no other 
is prescribed. 

The bacillula, when finished, are allowed to dry for an 
hour at the ordinary temperature, and then for half an 
hour in a moderately warm place. The manufacture of 
from 20 to 50 bacillula requires about two hours. 

SUGAR GLOBULES— SUGAR LOZENGES. 

Sugar globules, sugar lozenges, RotuUe SacchaH, are 
white cakes, each about one centimeter in thickness, in 
the shape of segments of a sphere, which, when saturated 
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Sugar Globules. A, Sfde View. B, Upper Surface. 

with oil of peppermint, constitute the favorite peppermint 
lozenges. The physician sometimes selects tnem to ad- 
minister an ethereial oil or some medicinal fluid in small 
doses. Should this fluid be of small quantity in compari- 
son with the number of sugar lozenges, it must be diluted 
with several times its bulk of absolute alcohol, and the 
sugar lozenges saturated with the mixture as the Pharma- 
copoeia Germanica prescribes for the preparation of rotuloR 
menthoe ptperitoe. 

9 RutularumSacchari..... 80.0 

Olei Anisi, 

Olei Foeniculi . . .&& git. 20 

or with the intervention of alcohol : 

3 Rotularam Sacchari 20.0 

Olei Anisi, 

Olei Foeniculi aa gtt. 20 

Spiritns Absoluti gtt. 30 

CTo be continued.) 



The Source of Jamaica Sarsaparilla. 

The uncertainty existing as to the species of Smilax 
which is cultivated in Jamaica has been somewhat cleared 
up recently by Sir Joseph Hooker, who has carefully gone 
overall the available information on the subject, and has 
just published his conclusions. While aclmitting the 
vagueness and uncertainty of the information possessed 
on the subject, FJiickiger and Hanbury in the *^harma- 
cographia " incline to believe that the sarsaparilla culti- 
vated in the island of Jamaica, thoucrh of a light brown 
color and more amylaceous than the Jamaica sarsaparilJa 
of commerce, is botanically identical with it. Specimens 
of this cultivated plant, but without flowers or fruit, 
which were sent to Fliickiger and Hanbury and planted 
in the Botanical Gardens at Kew, some twenty years 
since, have quite recently flowered for the flrst time, and 
it is this occurrence which has attracted Sir Joseph 
Hooker's attention to the subject. The latter authority 
has. after an examination of these flowers and all the 
available information, concluded that the specimen in 
Question is not the Smilax officinalis B.. B. BT., and has, 
therefore, described it anew under the name Smilax or- 
nata Hook, f., believing it to be probably identical with 
the Smilax omata Lemaire, described in *' Illustrations 
Horticoles.'' The real diflBculty which exists as to the 
placing of the specimens of Smilax in regard to their spe- 
cii^ lies in the fact that, the flowers being dioecious, it is 
necessary to obtain both a male and a female plant in order 
to be perfectly accurate in the description. The plant 
which flowered in the Kew Gardens proved to be a male, 
the female flowers being still unknown,— Chem. and Drugg. 



Ice in the Sick-room.— A saucerful of shaved ice, says 
the New York Medical Times, may be preserved for twenty - 
four hours with the thermometer in the room at 90" F., 
if the following precautions are observed: Put the saucer 
containing the ice in a soup plate and cover it with another. 
Place the soup plates thus arranged on a good heavy pil- 
low, pressing the pillows so that the plates are completely 
imbedded in them. An old jack plane set deep is a most 
excellent thing with which to shave ice. It should be 
turned bottom upward, and the ice shoved backward and 
forward over the cutter. 



IMPHOVED VAPOR AND DRAUGHT CHAMBER. 

PROF. Ci^EMENS WiNKLBR has introduced, in his labora- 
tory, a series of immroved vapor and draught closets, 
one of which is here illustrated and described (after Be- 
riohte, 1888, 3,563). 

The closets are built against a wall lined with tiles, and 
into which are built draught-holes communicating with 
the large chimney. In front of each draught-hole (an 
elongated rectangular opening) is placed a water-bath of 
the usual cast-iron style, supplied with an automatic 
water regulator, placed in front where its action can al- 
ways be pix)perly watched. The regulator has two de- 
scending tubes, one for the influx of water, and the other 
for the overflow. The latter, being of glass, has a bulb, 
which enables the operator to better observe the rate of 
flow. This latter must be so regulated that only a very 
small (quantity of water actually flows off. 

Behind the water-baths, and surrounding the rectangu- 
lar opening in the wall, are projecting tile-shelves, and 
supports with a movable cover. The latter is shown be- 
hind the middle water-bath (see cut) as turned up and 
leaning against the wall. In the left-hand water-bath, it 
will be seen that the tile-cover has been tilted over, so that 
the flap of it is directly over the capsule on the water- 
bath, thus insuring a better draught. The latter may be 
still more increased by introducing a small burner in a 
suitable part of the chimney. £ach water-bath is heated 
by a Bunsen burner. Water and gas are controlled by 
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Winkler'8 Vapor Chamber. 

stop-cocks placed outsi'le of the closets, and the water- 
cock is so arranged that it cannot be opened further than 
is necessary to furnish an cunount of water which can be 
carried off by the overflow. Each closet is, besides, pro- 
vided with a separate opening near the top, which can be 
kept closed as long as the draught througli the rectangu- 
lar slit and chimney is operative, but may be opened 
when additional outlet for vapors is wanted. 



Examination of Vermicelli, etc., for Foreign Colors. 
— ^100 Gm. of the sample are dried, powdered, treated 
with 200 Gm. of alcohol for twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, and the flltrate is concentrated to 10 C.c. If saf- 
fron is present, the extract is yellow and has an odor of 
saffron. The yellow coloring matter of siafflower does not 
dissolve in alcohol. The yellow of turmeric is taken up 
by alcohol, and the extract smells of turmeric. Coal-tax 
colors dissolve in alcohol, and can be extracted from the 
concentrated aqueous residue by amylic alcohol. If Mar- 
tin's yellow is present, the aqueous extract is decolorized 
by hydrochloric acid and the yellow color is restored on 
neutralizing with ammonia. 

Sam Jones on the Faith Cure.— In a recent sermon 
Sam Jones delivered himself as follows concerning the 
faith-cure brethren: '*ril tell you where this faith cure 
comes in. There's an old brother and sister who have been 
taking all the nasty quack patent medicines on the market 
for the past two years. Somebody comes along and prays 
over 'em, and they quit using patent medicmes, and they 
are well again. They pay it was faith that cured. It was 
faith. It was the faith which caused theni to quit taking 
old patent nqstrunis which cured theip," 
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Separation of Iftotpb^^e in Forensio InyestigationB. 

BY n. H. DlXOK, PH.G., OF OMAHA, NEB. 

In the determination of organic poisons in portions of 
a cadaver, articles of food, etc., the difficulty has to be 
contended with that with the isolation of the poison, col- 
oring matters and other constituents of the subject under 
examination are at the same time isolated and inter- 
fere with the reactions. 

This is especially the case with morphine, which is usu- 
ally extracted by means of warm amylic alcohol, this, in- 
deed, being best adapted to the purpose, but at the same 
time taking up many impurities. Since morphine is ab- 
stracted from the alKaline solution by amylic alcohol, it is 
customary, for the removal of the impurities, to first agi- 
tate the acid solution with amylic alcohol. If, however, 
for the purpose of further treatment, the acid solution is 
rendered alkaline, forms of impurity are cigain produced 
which pass into the amylic alcohol. If the liquid be again 
acidulated and the operation repeated, the danger is in- 
curred of losing much of the sought-for poison. 

After a series of experiments for obtaining the alkaloid 
in a pure state, with the use of various ethereal and other 
liquids, the author has come to the conclusion that a mix- 
ture of 10 parts of ether and 1 part of alcohol is well 
adapted to tne purpose. 

For such cases, therefore, in which the separation of 
small amounts of morphine is required, the following 
method is proposed : The finely divided portions of the 
cadaver are repeatedly extracted with acidulated water 
(urine and other liquids being first concentrated by evapo- 
ration), the combined liquids filtered, evaporated to nearly 
a syrupy consistence on a water-bath, extracted with from 
four to five times its volume of 95-per-cent alcohol, again 
filtered, the filtrate freed from alcohol by distillation, the 
residue in the flask or retort again filtered and then 
shaken with amylic alcohol as long as coloring matters 
continue to be abstracted. 

Thereupon the acid solution is heated to from 50*' to 60* 
C, an ec^ual volume of amylic alcohol added and agitated, 
the liquid then made alkaline with ammonia water and 
. again agitated for some time. After the separation and 
removal of the amylic alcohol from the aqueous liquid, 
the operation is repeated by agitation with a fresh por- 
tion of amylic alcohol. The amylic alcohol liouids are 
then distilled or allowed to volatilize on a water-oath, the 
residue evaporated to dryness and, by the aid of a gentle 
heat, repeatedly extracted with slightly acidulated water. 
The acia liquids are then filtered and the filter carefully 
washed. It is advisable to again agitate the acid filtrate 
with amylic alcohol for the removal of the coloring mat- 
ter, and then to pour upon the separated acid liquid the 
above-mentioned mixture of 10 parts of anhydrous ether 
and 1 part of 95-per-cent alcohol, make alkaline with 
. ammonia water, and agitate. This agitation with ether- 
alc6hol is to be repeated several times. In this way the 
morphine may be obtained so deprived of coloring mat- 
ters that all the reactions of the alkaloid may at once be 
applied. 

Arsenic in Wall Paper.* 

^ BY D. H. GALLOWAY. 

A LARGE number of samples of wall paper were obtained 
from many different sources^ paper hangers, stores, im- 
ported samples, and from friends, those from the latter 
being papers already upon their walls or about to be put 
on. 

I made a determination of the arsenic in one hundred 
samples. These samples were taken at random and in- 
cluded all colors, styles, figures, and prices, the latter 
ranging from four cents to two dollars per roll, and some 
that were sold by the yard at a much higher price. 

When I began this work, nearly a year ago, I supposed 
that, after a time, I would be able to tell by appearances 
whether a paper contained arsenic or not. This expecta- 
tion has not, however, been realized, and I am now con- 
vinced that it is impossible to say, before examination, 
whether a given sample contains arsenic or not. 

[The author here inserts a table in which he quotes the 
numbers of the samples and their respective contents of 
arsenious acid in Mg. ; 25 samples were found free from 
it; 20 contained traces; the remainder from 1 to 600 Mg., 
though only a small number contained over 12 Mg.] 

Mr. T. N. Jamieson gave me several thousand samples 
that had been sold to pay duty at the custom house. Twelve 
of these, picked out at random, showed arsenic in every 
case, ranging, however, quite low, from 2 to 6 Mg. 
These samples were, presumably, of Gferman manufacture. 
The uniformity of the amount of arsenic in these papers 
would seem to indicate that it had been used as an anti- 
septic in the paste with which the pigment was applied to 
the paper. 

The two samples, 9 and 81, containing 200 Mg. each, are 
probably of tne same lot, as the colors are identical, 
though the figures are quite different. 

No. 100 contains an average of about 600 Mg. per square 

* Paper read at the meeting of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc, at San {^nndsco. 
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meter, the arsenic beine almost entirely in the red, a 
square meter of which, therefore, contains over 1 Gm. of 
arsenious oxide. 

No. 56 looks like the same papier, although it contains 
only about 60 Mg. ; however, it is difficult to get a fair 
sample of a pattern containing figures so large and varied. 

There is scarcely room for difference of opinion as to the 
injurious effects of large amounts of arsenic in wall paper 
upon those who are exposed to its influence. There is little 
doubt that the air in the rooms papered with arsenical 
wall paper becomes contaminated vnth arseniuretted hy- 
drogen, particularly in damp weather. This gas is ex- 
tremely poisonous, and, though in very small quantities, 
sometimes gives rise to most alarming symptoms. 

Even if this decomposition did not take place, the air of 
the room must be filled with arsenic dust, particularly 
after sweeping and dusting, and thus cause more or less 
irritation of the eyes, nose, mouth, and throat, similar to 
the symptomsof catarrh or a cold. Someof itisswallowed 
with the saliva, giving rise to intestinal and constitutional 
disturbances of a more or less serious character, as indiges- 
tion, nausea, diarrhcea, general debility, nervous prostra- 
tion, etc. 

Numbers of cases of fatal poisoning, in this manner, are 
on record, as well as many others in which the cause was 
discovered in time, and on the removal of which the 
patients recovered. ITie extreme difficulty of tracing to 
their proper source symptoms of this character must be 
plain to every one. How frequently we hear the diagnosis 
^* general debility," "nervous prostration," ''indigestion," 
etc., the symptoms resisting all treatment until, perhaps, 
" rest and a change of air " are prescribed, when recovery 
follows, the symptoms retummg, however, when the 
patient resumes his former work and surroundings. That 
many of these cases are due to arsenic in the wallpaper 
there is abundant proof; that there are thousands suffering 
from this cause, of which they^nd their physicians are 
totally ignorant, is a conclusion well warranted by the 
evidence. 

Prof. Edward S. Wood gives (Report Mass. Board of 
Health, 1883) a list of forty -two cases of arsenical poison- 
ing, most of which were due to wall paper. Prof. Wood 
mentions a great many other articles in which arsenic has 
been found ; among them are the following : Dress goods, 
muslins, linen, artificial flowers, curtains, lambrequins, 
gloves, calico, cloth, boot-linings, paper collars, linen col- 
lars (one collar contained 10.4 grs. of AsaOs), hat linings, 
colored stockings, linings in baby carriages, bed hangings, 
colored wax candles, confectionery, etc., etc. 

The presence of arsenic is so widespread that perhaps 
it would be impossible to exclude it entirely from such 
articles, but the deliberate use of it as a coloring for such 
purposes should not be tolerated. An attempt was made 
ip Massachusetts a few years ago to secure the enactment 
of laws on the subject, placing the limit of arsenic in wall 
paper at 7 Mg. to each square meter; but the wall paper 
manufacturers were too influential with the legislators, 
and the bill failed to become a law. 

There is no excuse for the presence of such quantities of 
arsenic in wall paper, as all the colors produced by it can 
be made by other means, and, in view of the helplessness 
of the average individual in the presence of such an insidi- 
ous poison, its use as a pigment in all cases should be 
prohibited by stringent laws. 

CmOAGO OOXXOOB OF Fhabmact. 

India Bubber. 

Probably no article of merchandise has been studied'so 
well with a view to adulteration as rubber. We have met 
with many samples of rubber goods wherein the added 
matter averaged half the total weight, but in a recent 
trial it has been proved that 55 per cent of foreign mate- 
rials is not an uncommon thing to And in even what are 
considered ^ood samples of commercial rubber. The rub- 
ber in Question contained 45.27 of pure rubber, and 54.73 
[51.68 ?] of mineral matter in the 100 parts, the mineral in- 
gredients being made up as follows: 

Whiting 20.76 parte. 

Steatite 9.08 " 

Barytes 6.70 •• 

Litharge 7.50 " 

Sulphur 6.40 " 

LampBlack 2.80 " 

The vulcanization of this mixture with rubber was ef- 
fected by heating for ninety minutes at 287' F., or equiva- 
lent to 40 pounds steam pressure. 

Of course, we do not wish to infer that the mixing of the 
foregoing ingredients with rubber must necessarily be 
looked upon as a sophistication. There are many purposes 
to which pure rubber could not be applied; but seeini^ that 
the usual trade mixtures enable it to oe put to such diverse 
uses, consumers should be able to specify the exact kind 
they reauire. It is an acknowledged fact that the use of 
rubber has, to a large extent, been given up in chemical 
works, on account of the uncertaintv of its longevity, and 
this notice has been prompted by the sight of a rubber 
cord that has preserved its original character very well 
after being in use twenty-five years; but it only contains 
12 per cent of mineral matter.— C/iemtcaZ J^rade Journal, 
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HANUFACTURE OF PEEL ESSENCES. 

ITALY has always been the home of the orange and those 
of its congeners from which we derive the essences, 
such as lemon, bergamot, and cedron, which are of so 
great importance in the perfumery and beverage indus- 
tries. It might have been expected that the Paris Exhi- 
bition would have contained a more representative as well 
as a greater number of exhibits in this class than it does. 
But although we were somewhat disappointed on this 
score, we were at least pleased to note one or two exhib- 
its of a very superior character in the Italian Court, and 
we were fortunate in meeting an attendant at one of them 
who displayed a remarkable amount of enthusiasm re- 
^rding his native industry, and waacommendably liberal 
in meeting our recjuest for some information regardinghis 
'methods of working. This gentleman was Mr. C. Rizzuto, 
of Beggio-de-Calabre« an Italian town of 37,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated opposite Messina. Mr. Rizzuto is senior 
partner in the firm of C. Rizzuto et Fils, whose manu- 
factures, in conjunction with those of Frangoia Genoese 
Labocetta, a relation, are exhibited by Pierro Merlino et 
Fils Cadet, of 67 Rue d'Haut^ville, Paris, in the Italian 
Court of the Exhibition. 

Mr. Rizzuto is a typical specimen of the robust Italian, 
grizzled by the hardships of the Garibaldian campaigns 
and the wars under Victor Emmanuel which gave Italy ner 
freedom. A tough old soldier he is, bearing still the scars 
of wounds received when serving his country. But it is 
of his manufactures rather than his personality that we 
have to report. He tells us that the finest products are 
made by the old-fashioned sponge method. This method 
is very simple, and is used for the production of the finest 
essences. There are, we may state, nine different varieties 
or odors, lemon and bergamot being the chief. The trade 
names under which these and their varieties go are: 




Fio. 1. 

'*BergamDte," **Bergamote doree (mfire)," **Bergamote 
extrait k la main, '* * * Citron (limone) , " " Citron vert (cm) , " 
** Portugal," ** Portugal muscade," **Bigarade," ** Manda- 
rine," **Limette," **Cedrin" (cedrino)," and **Cedrat 
(cedrone)." By '' ^ la main " is meant the sponge process, 
which consists simply of taking the whole fruit, dividing 
it into four parts, and pressing the external part of the 
peel agednst a sponge, which sucks up the essence as it is 
ejected from the oil sacs. Although this is a very primi- 
tive process, the essences that are obtained by it are far 
and away the best, but the loss of essence is so great and 
the process so tedious that it is only applicable for those 
products which fetch a good price. Still, Mr. Rizzuto told 
us, several famous perfumers will only use lemon, berga- 
mot, etc., prepared in this way; and King Humbert, who 
has a liking for a single drop of '* Cedrino " in his coffee, 
ffets the 4 la main essence, costing 110 francs per kilo, in 
first hands. This flavor is also much used for ices. 

For ordinary commercial purposes, the essences are 
pressed out of the peel by means of a machine, which we 
illustrate, and which, we believe, has not previously been 
shown, although four ^ears ago we announced the fact that 
it had come into use in Italy. This machine is entirely 
constructed of wood, saving the handle which turns the 
wheel. Contact with metal seriously affects the quality 
of the essence. The machine stands about four feet in 
height, and its structure is simple and clearly shown in 
the engraving. The whole fruits are placed under the 
central circular portion, where the lower and upper sur- 
faces are corrugated so as to nress the peel unequally in 
order to break the oil sc^s, One of the corrugated por- 



tions is shown at the bottom right-hand side of the engrav- 
ing (Fig. 2). The expressed essence is collected in a ves- 
sel below, and after settling for some time it is filtered 
through felt bags, as shown in Fig. 2. Essences pre- 
pared oy this method are what are known in commerce as 
the finest, those being made by the sponge process being 
scarcely regarded as ** commercial,'* their high price 
necessarily confining their use to those who specially 
order them. But it is, of course, possible to have different 
qualities of the machine-mtide essences, as quality ^reatlv 
depends upon the condition of the fruit. There is still 
some doubt existing regarding the characters which true 
essence of bergamot ought to present. Some say it should 
be brownish yellow, pale yellow (as lemon is), or green. 
It is the last color that druggists are most familiar with, 
and, addressing Mr. Rizzuto on this point, we asked him 
what he thought about it. His reply was given in Cala- 
brian French, and its expressiveness is lost in putting it 
down in cool English, but it had in it a wholesome repug- 
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nance towards much of the green essence which is in the 
market. Bergamot fruit, he told us, ripens in January, 
and at that stage the essence which it yields is golden 
in color and of very fine bouquet, but mucn weaker, or, as 
Mr. Rizzuto put it, not so strong in odor as the essence 
made from the green fruit in November. That essence is, 
of course, green, as it is pressed from the fruit and re- 
tains the color alter filtration. At this point we inspected 
specimens of both kinds, amongst them essences made in 
tne 1884 and 1885 seasons, whicn are still fresh, odorous, 
and perfectly free from terebinthinate taint. Mr. Rizzuto 
explained that the keeping properties are entirely due to 
the fruit being carefully selected and equaUy carefully 
expressed. ** What becomes of the spoilt fruit?" was the 
question which naturally followed this explanation. *' It 
18 used for making the ordinary green essence. It is done 
in this way." And here Mr. Rizzuto submitted a photo- 
graph of the apparatus. This apparatus consists of three 
parts: (1) a boiler, (2) a still, and (3) a condenser. The 
oerffamot peel is placed in the still, which is provided 
with a false bottom. The boiler is for the production of 
steam, which is passed into the still, from the bottom of 
which it rises, carrying with it the essential oil, and this 
is duly condensed and separated from the aqueous por- 
tion. The essence so obtained is of inferior odor and is 
water-white. Before it can j)ossibly be placed on the 
market as green bergamot, it must be skilfully ** doc- 
tored," to bring up both the color and the odor. Copper 
is the colorant. It is rem€u*kable how easily the pe«l 
essences take up copper. Lemon becomes quite green in 
a day if a few chips of bright copper are immersed in it, 
and all the others take up the metal equally readily. Body 
is given to the distilled essences by adding artificial per- 
fumes, such as the parafiSn ethers, to them ; and it is at 
this stage that sophistication sometimes takes place. 

It may be usef iil to state here what Mr. Rizzuto consid- 
ers to be the common adulterants of bergamot. First, 
there is the adulteration of the true expressed essence 
with the distilled oil. It is practically impossible to de- 
tect this admixture, as the distilled oil only reveals itself 
in the course of time through its terebinthinate odor. 
The second class of adulterants comprises rectified petro- 
leum, turpentine, and olive oil, which are easily detected 
by shaking one volume of the essence with four volumes 
of alcohol (alcohol 6, water 1), and after an hour the 
adulterant, if any is present, sinks to the bottom. This 
method is not applicaole, however, to lemon and the other 
essences, the punty of which may be judged roughly by 
mixing a few drops with a morsel of sugar, and judging 
the odor and taste in comparison with a standard sample. 
One of the most lamentable features of this industry is 
that adulteration is not only openly practised, but is con- 
sidered to be indispensable. At first sight the reason for 
this does not seem to be clear; but when we keep in mind 
the very large number of people engaged in it, and the 
consequent competition, it is not so surprising. The truth 
is, indeed, that manufacturers have to '* meet" the mar- 
ket. Mr. Rizzuto was careful to explain to us that his 
connection with the distilled oils goes only so far as their 
sale in the state that they are produced by distillation. 
Yet the demand for ** fabricated" essences he believes to 
be enormous. This is directly traceable to consumers, 
especially aerated-water makers who sell lemonade at lOd. 
or Is. per dozen. Cheap essence of lemon appears to be 
necessary for that; yet it would be better to pay 10s. or 
12s. per pound for a pure lemon than 4s. or 5s. for an arti- 
cle heavilv loaded with turpentine or petroleum. A 
little of the pure essence gives a good flavor, whereas 
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more of a Bophisticat^^ essence destroys the lemon and 
imparts a foreign fta^or. And what is true of beverages 
ought to be doT^\y so, if that were possible, in regara to 
perfumes; for after all the nose is the best analyst, the 
most delicate sense which we have, and anything indefi- 
nite or foreign in the components of a perfume is apt to 
throw the whole compound out of gear, and to destroy what 
might otherwise be a delicious and refreshing odor.— 
Chem, and Drugg,, Aug. 24th. 

Fanoreatin.* 

BT E. a. EBERHARDT, OF INDIAKAPOLIS. 

Our knowledge of pancreatin is very fragmentary, more 
so than in the case of pepsin, because of its greater com- 
plexity. Our methods of testing it are very crude and 
unsatisfactory. Let us first glance at the composition and 
functions of the pancreatic juice. 

Origin and Composition — A clear, viscid, strongly al- 
kaline liquid secreted within the pancreas by cells resem- 
bling those of the salivary glands. It contains upward of 
90 per cent of water and various albuminoids; among 
these the ferments trypsin, amylopsin. andsteapsin, which 
are coagulated hy heat and destroyed by pepsin in acid 
solution. Trypsin does not exist in the pancreas itself, 
but a zymogen that is its aiitecedent. 

Functions.— It is the office of the pancreatic juice to 
finish the work left uncompleted by the saliva and gastric 
juice, namely, to digest fats and the remainders of starchy 
and albuminous matter. We therefore find in it trypsin, 
a peptonizing ferment, amylopsin, a starch-converting 
ferment, and steapsin» an ' * emulsifying ^^ ferment. These 
act only in alkaline solution, and the food pulp on entering 
the duodenum is rendered alkaline by the joint action of 
the bile and pancreatic secretion. The former undoubtedly 

Slays also an important part in the digestion of fats, 
teapsinhas been differently stated to emulsify, sapon^, 
and decompose fats. It is but rational to assume that fate 
must be in a soluble form before they C€m be assimilated. 
Solutions of pancreatin become more pronouncedly alka- 
line as they grow old. Amixtureof pancreatin with a little 
sodium bicarb., moistened and kept warm, soon evolves 
carbon d ioxide and volatile alkali. Is it not possible, then, 
that this ** emulsifying*' ferment is, after all, an alkali - 
forming ferment, producing, in conjunction with the bile, 
alkali wherewith to saponify and render soluble fats? 

To properly value a pancreatin, then, requires a series of 
tests. Its proteolytic activity is determined by allowing it 
to act upon milk until nitric acid no longer produces a 
precipitate. The National Formulary requires 5 grains to 
peptonize 1 pint of milk in thirty minutes. Milk thus pep- 
tonized assumes a yellowish color, becomes more limpid 
and develops a bitter taste. All of this I have observed, 
but have never, even with the best sample under observa- 
tion, been able to reach a point where the milk no longer 
precipitates with nitric acid. The end of the reaction seems 
to be reached when diluted nitric acid produces only a 
finely granular precipitate that does not separate as a ciird. 

The starch test is made by allowing it to act upon 
starch paste. The liquefaction is apparent to the eye, 
and the result can be checked by the reducing effect of 
the product upon alkaline copper solution. Iodine has 
been recommended as an indicator, but is not reliable, as 
it seems in soine manner to be used up itself. If added to 
pancreatized starch paste in sufficient quantity, a blue 
color is produced that fades more or less rapidly, reaj)- 
pears on continued addition of iodine solution, fades 
again, and so on until a point is reached where the color 
seems to be permanent. The emulsifying test, made by 
agitating together definite volumes of pancreatic solution 
and some fixed oil, I consider utterly worthless, as it is 
made under conditions differing so radically from those 
existing in the body. I have not been able m this way to 
produce a permanent emulsion. 

Of many samples tested, the majority were found want- 
ing; and of five samples of which I have a record, one only 
was in a measure satisfactory, the others bein^ deficient 
in one, two, or all directions. This may be partly because 
of the differing solubilities of the pancreatic enzymes, the 
alcoholic strength of the precipitating liquor thus deter- 
mining the preponderance of one or tne other of the fer- 
ments. Pancreatin also differs with the source, herbivor- 
ous animals yielding a product rich in amylopsin, carniv- 
ora one rich in trypsin, and omnivora would occupv an 
intermediate position. For this reason, pancreatin of the 
hog is preferred. 

Ci connection with this subject is 

Query No. 16.-— Liquid pancreatin, N. F., develops a 
putrid odor on standing a few weeks; what is the cause, 
and how can it be obviated ? 

The odor resembles somewhat that of lye. and has just 
a tinge of putridity. The preparation has tnen a strongly 
alkahne reaction, effervesces copiously with acids, and 
evolves volatile alkali on heating. This is the result of the 
pancreatic decomposition of the albuminous and mucous 
matter present in commercial pancreatin. The difficulty 
can, of course, be obviated by leaving out the bicarbonate 
of sodium and rendering the preparation slightly acid . On 
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standing, this preparation, even if rendered subsequently 
alkaline, loses much of its efficiency. The only recourse 
is the addition of a corrective, some of the aromatics or 
essential oils. Even this, while correcting the odor, does 
not overcome the nauseous taste. It is preferable to pre- 
serve the pancreatin in the state of powder, as it thus re- 
mains more active, and this change occurs, if at all, only 
to a limited extent. 

Ohloralamide. 

The last addition to the list of medicinal hypnotics is 
cbloralamide — a combination of chloral and formamide. 
This subbtance is described by Dr. Rabow in the Central- 
blattfiir Nervenheilkunde, August 1st, 1889, as possessing 
the formula of 



0C1.CH 



OH 

/ 
\ 
NHCHO, 



and occurs in colorless, odorless crystalB,«which have ^ 
faintly bitter taste, and which melt at 115*" C. It is solu- 
ble in ten parts of cold water and one part of absolute al- 
cohol. It IS more readily soluble in warm water, yet the 
temperature must not be raised above 140 F., since at 
this point separation of the two components readily oc- 
curs. Weak acids or nitrate of silver nave no effect upon 
this solution : while, on the other hand, it is decomposed 
by caustic alkalies and alkaline carbonates. 

The name cbloralamide is by no means a satisfactory 
one, since the substance is a chemical compound of chlo- 
ral and formamide, and should, therefore, be described as 
a chloral formamide or as f ormidate of chloral. 

Professor Babow states that numerous experiments on 
animals and men proved that this remedy, in doses of 
from 15 to 60 grains, is capable of producing sleep, and 
although sleep does not follow its aaministration as soon 
as after the use of chloral hydrate, it yet appears much 
earlier than after the use of sulphonal. 

The writer claims that he never observed any unfavor- 
able influence of this substance on the digestive organs, 
but he states that he does not feel warranted in giving any 
opinion as to its action on the circulation, leaving that to 
be determined by subsequent study. He claims, however, 
that the uncomfortable and prolonged after-working of 
sulphonal is not produced by cbloralamide, while its solu- 
bibty is a further recommendation of the latter. 

The doses which he administered varied between 15 and 
60 grains, ^ven in the form of a powder, in capsules, or 
dissolved m wine or beer, recommending as the best 
means of administration that it be given in tea or mulled 
wine 

To produce satisfactory sleep cbloralamide must be 
given in somewhat larger doses than chloral hydrate, 
45 grains of the former corresponding to about 30 of the 
latter. In the author's experiments, sleep followed 
within twenty-five to thirty minutes after its administra- 
tion, and lasted from six to eight hours.— 2%erqp. Qaz. 



In addition to statements previously made regarding 
this new hypnotic, the following note by R. Caswell Har- 
rison in Che Fharm, Jowm. (Sept. 7th) will be of interest. 

The solubUity is stated to be 1 in 9 of water. I have 
failed to dissolve 20 grains in 240 fluid grains of water, the 
actual solubility being about 1 in 14. 

On heating in a dry test tube it melts and gives a strong 
smell of chloral, which condenses on the sides of the tube; 
and on further heating, chars, and gives a peculiar smell 
recalling hydrocyanic acid and onions. Heated with so- 
lution of potash, it gives off a sinell of chloroform and 
ammonia. HtSOi, HNOi, HCl, and Fe,Cl« respectively 
have no apparent action in the cold. 

On adding a few grains to a mixture of 3 ss. of strong 
sulphuric acid and 4 drops of 90-per-cent carbolic acid, 
ana warming, the mixture boils almost immediately, and 
quickly changes to a brijp^ht red color, with a strong 
chloral odor. This test will distinguish it from most of 
the new synthetical products, if applied as above, the re- 
actions bemg shown by the following table : 



AwTiFTKmn. 


AMTtPKnUX. 






SULPBOKAL. 


No effect. 


No effect. 


Bright red 


Dark pur- 


Bright em- 
erald green, 






color, with 


plish brown. 






chloral odor. 


with strong 
acetous 
odor. 


immediately 
changing to 
dark, dirty 
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strong sul- 










ph u rou 8 










odor. 



Cbloralamide does not reduce Fehling's solution or deco- 
lorize Pavy's. 



Florentine Orria (Iris florenttna) is said to have been 
discovered in considerable quantity growing in S^uth 
Carolina. 
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Bstlmation of Morphine in Opium.* 

BT F.A. FLUBOKIQER. 

A QUANTITY of 3.483 Qm. of opium (marked ** B "), dried 
(before being weighed) at 100° C, was mixed with 9Gm. 
of recently ignited powdered pumice, the mixture in- 
closed in a paper bag, transferred to an apparatus for con- 
tdauous extraction (of the form recommended by Prof. 
Flueckiger), and exhausted with ofi^cinal chloroform. 
Upon evaporation of the latter, there remained, after drj;- 
ing at 100 C, 18.9 per cent of a smeary, dark-brown resi- 
due, in which colorless radiated crystiil groups could be 
recognized. 

Eight Gm. of the same powdered opium were pressed 
with some force into a flat-folded filter of 10 Cm. diameter, 
placed into a funnel, and 30 O.c. of chloroform ^raduaUy 

foured upon it, the funnel being covered in the ihtervais. 
t was found that the escape of the chloroform from the 
stem of the funnel could be but sUghtly hastened by tap- 
pinjg the latter. Upon evaporation of the chloroform, the 
residue amounted to only 6.6 per cent of the powdered 
opium. When the experiment was modified so that the 
powdered opium was packed in the filter with less force, 
the residue left upon evaporating the chloroform rose to 
10.15, 10.27, 11.0, 11.5, and once even to 14.2 per cent. 

Another sample of powdered opium, of equal fineness, 
which may be designated as *'G," yielded, by simple 
washing upon a filter, 18.8 per cent of residue after evap- 
oration of the chloroiorm. It is evident that the amount 
of this residue will be very unequal from different kinds 
of opium. 

Even when using the excellent filters of Schleicher & 
Schuell, the washing of opium with chloroform may con- 
sume easily from one to two hours. This amount of time 
is, however, scarcely objectionable, since it enables the re- 
moval of 10 to 18 per cent of noxious ingredients. It is 
preferable to use folded filters, not because the chloroform 
passes through them more readily than through a flat- 
folded filter, but because the opium may more easily be 
detached from the former, particularly it it is opened out 
at the right time, while the powder is still somewhat 
moist. Of course, the powdered opium may also be agi- 
tated with the chloroform in a fiask, and the mixture then 
transferred to a filter. The same fiask may be used again 
to receive the opium after the chloroform adherent to it 
has been dissipated. 

A much more efficient method of purifying opium, how- 
ever, consists in this, that the powdered opium is packed 
in a folded filter by tapping, and then moistenea with 
a mixture of 10 C.c. of ether and 10 C.c. of chloroform. 
Next, 10 more C.c. of chloroform are poured on, and may 
be followed with advantage by 10 or 20 C.c. more. On 
using 10 C.c. of ether and 20 C.c. of chloroform upon the 
opium marked "B," 11.6 per cent of chloroformic resi- 
due were obtained, that is, nearly as much £is when chlo- 
roform alone was used. Hence it is always advisable to 
replace a portion of the chloroform by ether. 

Opium purified in this manner looks very much better 
than the original powder, and, after being dried, is very 
easily penetrated oy water. 

When assaying extract of opium, the treatment with 
chloroform is of no advantage. 

If the residue which is obtained by means of chloroform 
and ether, or by chloroform alone, be warmed with water 
and the hquid filtered, the filtrate will be yellowish and 
slightly redden blue litmus paper. Neither iodic acid nor 
ferricyanide of potassium with ferric chloride reveals any 
traces of morphine in it. Ammonia, however, causes a 
copious precipitate of narcotine. Iodine water, iodine 
with iodide of potassium, tannic acid and iodobydrargy- 
rate of potassium show the presence of . a considerable 
quantity of aJ^oid, which turns out to be narcotine, as it 
is precipitated by acetate of sodium. (This reaction was 
discovered by Plugge; see Arch. d. Pharm., 1887, 344.) 
The aqueous uquid also contains meconic acid. 

The above mentioned smeary (chloroformic) residue, 
which consists mostly of caoutchouc and wax (see Flueck- 
iger, '*Pharmakognosie," 1883, 167), can only with difficulty 
be exhausted by water. After this has been accomplished 
as far as possible, acetic acid will still extract some narco- 
tine from it, but no meconic acid. Sometimes, but not 
always, it is also found that the extract obtained by acetic 
acid liberates a doubtful trace of iodine from iodic acid. 
It may therefore be conceded that traces of morphine 
may be extracted from opium by chloroform, though 
the quantity is exceedingly minute. In other words, 
though morphine and its sidts are regarded as insoluble in 
chloroform or ether, this insolubility must not be taken as 
absolute. 

Since the aqueous extracts of opium redden blue litmus 
paper, the question arises: What causes the acid reaction? 
ISesides meconic acid, scarcely anything but sulphuric 
acid can be thought of here; but the latter is not present 
in the free state, since the extract, though reddenmg lit- 
mus, does not affect tropsBoline. Even free meconic acid 

*From the origiiial publiahed in Archiv d. Fharmacie, 18m, TJU-TSS. 



has not been encountered, at least in one experiment 
(Fluecklger in Arch. d. Pharm. , 1885, 269). Begarding the 
latter, however, more experiments and on a more extend- 
ed scale are necessary. The acid reaction of the extract 
is therefore probably due only to salts of narcotine, be- 
cause the latter is incapable of neutralizing acids, while 
sulphate of morphine (for instance) on the other hand is 
indifferent to litmus. Hence we may assume that there 
are present meconate and sulphate ot narcotine, and per- 
haps also acid meconate of morphine, and the question 
now arises how solvents behave towards these salts, which 
are but little known, though Dott has paid some attention 
to the two former. If we assume meconic acid to have 
the formula 



CH(OH;o.cog| 



(mol. weight 200) 



two meconates will have to be taken into consideration in 
each C£tse. Dott {P?iarm. Joum., 1884, 581) has only ana- 
lyzed the sulphate of narcotine (CttHs«NOT)tHtS04.4HiO, 
and did not succeed in overcoming the difficulties con- 
nected with the preparation of the meconates. An exact 
investigation of these salts, though desirable, not being 
rendered necessary for present purposes, I contented 
myself with merely preparing the salts. On adding to 
1 mol. of narcotine a suitable quantity of water and 

1 mol. of meconic acid, or usin^ 2 mol. of the former 
and 1 mol. of the acid, a syrup is obtained which sinks 
to the bottom in the water. On shaking the aqueous solu- 
tion with chloroform and evaporating the latter, a resi- 
due is left behind which crystallizes after some time, and 
in which meconic acid and narcotine can be detected. 
Smce the residue is soluble in chloroform (in fact, had 
been obtained by means of this solvent), it can be nothing 
but meconate^ because free meconic acid is inaoluble in 
chloroform. An analysis of the narcotine meconates 
could not be undertEiken, as they turned out to be mix- 
tures. Whether they still contained free narcotine or not 
is of no importance here. The only object was to prove 
that not only narcotine but also its meconates are abun- 
dantly dissolved by chloroform: the same is true for the 
syrup above mentioned. At all events, on evaporating 1 
mol. of meconic acid with water, and 1 or 2 mol. of nar- 
cotine, a mass is obtained which is easily soluble in chlo- 
roform. 

The same is the case with the sulphates of narcotine. 
These are always slowly soluble in water, remarkably 
freely in chloroform, less so in alcohol, and still less in 
ether. An absolutely pure sulphate could not be obtained ; 
the results of the analyses agreed neither with an acid 
nor a neutral salt. It was sufficient to show that they are 
most easily dissolved by chloroform. If sulphate of nar- 
cotine is present in opium, it is probable that it is the salt 
containing 2 mol. of tne base. Hence I prepared the sul- 
phate by bringing together, under most gentle heat, dilute 
sulphuric acid with a large excess of narcotine, separabing 
the salt which crystallized on cooling in small needles, 
drying, and washing with ether. Of course, litmus is 
strongly reddened by this *' neutral'^ sulphate; but even if 
some more sulphuric acid is carefully dropped upon it, it 
has no effect upon tropeeoline. 

From the aqueous solution of this sulphate, the base is 
withdrawn by chloroform. 

If 1 or 2 mol. of morphine and 1 mol. of meconic acid 
are brought together with water, crystalline groups are 
soon noticed. The needles obtained from equalmolecules 
strongly redden litmus paper, but the meconate containing 

2 mol. of morphine is neutral. The neutral salt is so little 
soluble in chloroform that at 20** C, 2553 parts of the lat- 
ter are required to dissolve 1 part of the salt. Still more 
chloroform is required to dissolve the acid meconate of 
morphine. The meconates of morphine are, therefore, 
practicaUy insoluble m chloroform. 

Acid sulphate of morphine cannot be prepcu'ed. I have 
also found that the neutral sulphate, which is entirely 
insoluble in chloroform, is not rendered soluble therein 
by the addition of sulphuric acid. 

It is seen from these facts that the meconates and sul- 
phates, which alone need be considered here, behave very 
differently. Those of morphine are insoluble, and those 
of narcotme very soluble in chloroform. It is therefore 
plain that the extraction of the latter from opium, by 
means of chloroform, must be advantageous. Formerly, 
I proposed ether for this purpose (Arch. d. Pharm., 1885, 
298, 475). But this is not as good a solvent as chloroform 
for the narcotine salts. Moreover, free narcotine requires 
more than 100 parts of ether, but only 2 parts of chlo* 
reform for solution. 

Allindications render it highly probable that morphine is 
contained in opium as neutral muphate (Arch. d. Pharm., 
1885, 265) ; narcotine chiefiy in a iree state, to a lees extent 
as meconate. The latter is probably one of the causes of 
the acid reaction of extracts of opium, but not the only 
one. Possibly there is also an acid meconate of morphine. 

If opium is completely extracted with chloroform, so as 
to remove the meconate of narcotine, and if the opium is 
then extracted with water, the resulting filtrate, contain- 
ing inost of the meconic add, reddens Utmus quite strongly. 
Addition of ferric chloride produces a very d€urk red 
color. Hence a part of the meconic acid must have ex- 
isted either in a free state or combined with morphine 
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OP with calcium or tftftgnesium. This point requires fur- 
ther inveBtigatioii. 

However this may be, it appears not only justifiable 
but necessary to purify opium, previous to an assay for 
morphine, by means of caloroform, which may be done 
without technics difficulties, if the task is properly per- 
formed as directed above. 

Some might, perhaps, demand that a process of deter- 
mining morphine in opium should vield as exact results as 
that for determining barium as sulphate. An analysis of 
opium in this sense I regard as an impossibility. Accord- 
ing to other views, the final object, particularly for a 
pharmacopceia, can only be to discover a method which, 
m as simple and cleanly a manner as posnible, yields such 
a percentage of morphine as undoubtedly and actually 
corresponds at least to the result of the analysis. When 
we hear practitioners of medicine declare that they do not 
care whether opium contains 2 per cent more or less than 
the average quantity of morphine, then the pharmaco- 
podias need not care either whether the opium, tested by 
the official process, in reality contains i pier cent more of 
morphine or not. 

Very much has been written re^rding such a process 
of assay. I believe to have conclusively shown that water 
is the only proper menstruum for extracting opium, and 
t now attacn the further direction that the opium should 
first be treated with chloroform (and ether). When the 
powder has afterwards been freed from the remainder of 
the solvents, it is shaken with ten times its weight of 
water and set aside for two hours. As the opium, after 
purification with chloroform, is most easily penetrated by 
water, a maceration of one hour would also be sufficient, 
particularly if the fiask is repeatedly agitated. If accu- 
rate results are desired, it is necessary to ascertain how 
much soluble matter the opium under examination yields 
to ten times its weight of water. For instance, the first- 
mentioned opium, **B," which after being powdered had 
been kept in a stoppered bottle, yielded to water (between 
16" and 30* C), upon complete extraction, 57.6 per cent of 
soluble matter. Hence it may be assumed that the residue 
from opium obtained by exhaustion with water, and dried 
at 100* C, amounts on an average to 40 to 43 per cent. 
The same opium, *'B," dried first on a water-bath and 
afterwards over sulphuric acid, lost onl^ 1.96 per cent of 
moisture. After opium has once been dried to this degree, 
or entirely dried, it is but little prone to attract moisture 
again, although it will cake: 2.8685 Gm. of opium *'6," 
which were exposed during July in a cool room in an open 
capsule, during 14 days, weighed at different times 2.8680, 
2.8270, 2.850, 2.8680 Gm. Nevertheless, it is always advis- 
able to dry any sample of opium to be assayed on a water- 
bath, even though only for a short time, since the pres- 
ence of moisture renders it less accessible to chloroform. 

After the cunieoua extraction of the opium has been 
accomplished, there appears to remain no other way than 
to use a definite portion of it— for instance, that corre- 
sponding to half the added water— for the analysis. Opium 
** B," had yielded to water 67.6 per cent of soluble mat- 
ters. If 8 Gm. of this are taken tor the determination of 
morphine with 80 Gm. of water, then 4.6 Gm. of the 
opium have gone into solution. Hence, in order to repre- 
sent 4 Gm. of the opium, 42.3 Gm. of the liquid have to 
be obtained by filtration. The German Pharmacopoeia 
directs in place of this quantity 42.5 Gm. 

From the aqueous solution, which has a less dark color 
if the opium had previously been extracted with chloro- 
form, the morphine may be precipitated by ammonia, but 
the precipitate is accompamed by brown flakes which I 
designated once (Arch, d, Pharm., 1885, 220) as a ** puz- 
zling precipitate." It is most certainly not narcotine ; if 
the liquid extract of opium, whether purified from narco- 
tine by chloroform or not, is treated with a little ammo- 
nia and the resulting precipitate immediately filtered off 
and dried, a smeary mass is obtained which is insoluble 
in chloroform, and therefore cannot be narcotine. Dieter- 
ich labors under a misapprehension when he assumes (in 
Helfenberger AnncUen, 1886, 44) that my ** puzzling " pre- 
cipitate was simply narcotine and even crystalline. The 
precipitate in question is amorphous, and even to-day I am 
compelled to regard it as a puzzle. Now ProUius already 
found (Arch. d. Pkarm., 1886, 269) that alcohol can prevent 
this contamination of morphine separated by ammonia. 
But here comes another difficulty. If only ammonia is 
added (with or without ether, which has no influence 
upon the precipitate in question), a very impure morphine 
is obtained, which would eventually have to be purified by 
recrystallization. But this is inadmissible, since the 
recrystallization of small quantities necessarily entails 
loss. It is better to prevent, in the beginning, the for- 
mation of the precipitateby the addition of alcohol; but 
then some of the morphine is retained in solution by the 
alcohol, and escapes being weighed. The quantity of 
morphine thus lost to the assay depends mainly upon the 
amount of alcohol added. The less the latter is, the 
smaller will be the loss; the more alcohol is used, the purer 
and handsomer will be the separated morphine. Ope- 
rating upon 8 Gm. of opium, and taking 42.5 Gm. of fil- 
trate, the smallest quantity of alcohol, to be serviceable, 
is 7.5 C.c. (spec. gr. 0.830). If to this is added 1 C.c. of 
water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), and the whole thorough- 
ly shaken, the morphine will crystallize out, more hand- 



somely still if 15 C.c. of ether are added. In this case, the 
separation of the alkaloid takes place in the zone dividing 
the two layers ot liquid, and when the crystals grow larger 
they sink to the bottom. 

Besides, the function of the ether is to take up the nar- 
cotine. According to what, has been said above regarding 
the efficiency of chloroform, the opiunl cannot any longer 
contain much narcotine. Nevertheless, it must be ob- 
served that the purification of opimn by means of chlo- 
roform (with or without ethert is an operation which, nat- 
urally, cannot always be equally successful. By using the 
best filtering paper, and promoting the dropping-off or Che 
chloroform by assiduous tapping, nearly the whole of the 
narcotine and its meconate is extracted. Should this not 
be the case, however, the addition of 15 C.c. of ether to 
the final mixture always removes the rest. 

Dieterich has furnished (Helfenberger Annalen, 1886, 
39) convincing proofs that agitation greatly accelerates 
the separation of morphine. To prescribe a certain mea- 
sure or*amount of snaking, in a pharmacopoeia for in- 
stance, is impossible. Experiments have, therefore, been 
made to ascertain whether it can be avoided alto^ther. 
If 42.6 Gm. of the liquid extract, mixed with 7.5 C.c. of 
alcohol, 15 C.c. of ether, and 1 C.c. of ammonia, are 
briskly shaken, the morphine begins to separate soon ; but 
if the mixture is allowed to stand quietiy, the separation 
is scarcely completed after one day. This is, therefore, 
another difficulty which cannot be removed by any device, 
but can only be evaded to a certain degree. If the mix- 
ture is kept during six hours in a stoppered fiask, and is 
repeatedly shaken, the morphine will almost entirely sep- 
arate. The more frequently the mixture is shaken the 
more complete will be the separation ; the less it is shaken 
the handsomer and purer will be the morphine. Hence 
there is only an intermediate way which cannot be pre- 
scribed with perfect accuracy. Who can describe or pre- 
scribe the frequency or intensity of the shakes given to 
such a mixture (witnout using a shaking machine) ? 

It must be conceded that morphine, contained in a 
liquid in which are present sulphate and meconate of am- 
monium, may ultimately displace the ammonia and again 
pass into solution (Schmitt in Arch, d, Pharm., vol. 223, 
293). Yet this takes place rapidly only with heat. 

It is further known that, after the separation of mor- 
phine, meconate and sulphate of calcium likewise begin 
to deposit (Arch. d. Pharm., vol. 223, 268). But this takes 

Slace very slowly, and the very fine calcium salts form a 
ense magma adhering rather firmly to the bottom. It is 
not difficult to determine the time when the morphine may 
be collected without the calcium salts. If it is, however, 
desired to keep the latter out altogether, 0.2 Gm. of oxa- 
late of ammonium may be dissolved in the 80 Gm. of 
water used for extracting the opium. The acid rettction 
of the liquid extract is not strong enough to prevent the 
formation of calcium oxalate. Hie latter gradually sep- 
arates and remains afterwards on the filter. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to determine the exact 
time when the separation of the morphine is completed. 
Hence it will be necessary to form some agreement re- 
garding the time when the morphine is to be transferred 
to the filter. It is contained in a mother-liquid still con- 
taining most of the meconic together with sulphuric acid, 
now probably combined, mainly with ammonia. More- 
over, the liquid contains coloring matters which are so 
far unknown to us. If the mother-liquid is evaporated on 
the water-bath, it loses ammonia, or at least assumes an 
acid reaction, and upon addition of ammonia yields a 
very copious precipitate (the ** puzzling " precipitate above 
mentioned) which is soluble in alcohoL 

The morphine is therefore accompanied by impurities 
the removal of which has been so tar attempted by the 
use of very dilute alcohol and by ether. If the opium is 
previously purified by chloroform, it does not seem to me 
necessary to purify the morphine after it has been coUect- 
ed on the filter. I believe it is sufficient to transfer the 
alkaloid yet contained in the fiask, upon the filter, with 
the aid of a little water, then to drv the flask and to weigh 
it so as to determine the weight of morphine still adher- 
in|^ to its interior. It has been proposea to wash the mor- 
phine with water which had previously been saturated 
with this alkaloid. No objection can be made against this 
refinement; it certainly does not entail much expense, 
since 1 part of morphine requires nearly 5,000 parts of 
water for solution. 

The principal quantity of the morphine is best collected 
in a double-folded filter, since the mother-liquid is easily 
and completely drawn into the substance of the paper. 
After proper drying, the morphine may readily be detached 
from the filter and transferred to the fiask, in which the 
whole of the morphine is finally dried together. It cer- 
tainly is less accurate to weigh the morphine upon the fil- 
ter, no matter in what manner this may be done. 

Several writers have shown the error of the statement 
formerly made that morphine dried at 100* C. still re- 
tained water of crystallization. At this temperature it is 
finally rendered anhydrous. 

To separate, in one operation, the whole amount of the 
morphine present in an opium in a perfectly pure state is 
a problem that cannot be accomplished in any manner. 
Yet it is important to assure one's self that it is sufficiently 
pure, for instance, free from narcotine. For this pur- 
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pose, I have ptopoeed lime-water (Arch, d. Pharm,, vol. 
2:83, 264). I find now that 70 parts of lime-water, saturated 
at 15*C., are able to dissolve, though not rapidly, 1 part of 
morphine ; narcotine is practically insoluble in ume-water. 
Morphine obtained from opium previously purified by 
chloroform yields with 100 times its weight oi lime-water 
a clear, faintly yellovnah solution which becomes darker 
very slowly. The tint of this solution shows that the mor- 

Shine is not quite pure. The depth of the tint shows the 
egree of impurity present. The more alcohol is added to 
the liquid extract tne purer is the morphine, though the 
amount is reduced by so much as the increased quantity of 
alcohol is able to dissolve. It would suggest itself to de- 
termine this quantitjr once for all ; I must confess, however, 
that I prefer to do without such a coefficient of correction. 
The experiences and views propounded in this paper re- 
quire completion in various directions. Nevertheless, they 
are sufficient to bane upon them a method of opium assay 
which may be designated as good. If it can be rendered 
still more perfect, so much the better. The process then 
is as follows: 

[Flueckiger*8 Improved Aaeay Process for Opium :] 

Introduce 8 Gm. of powdered opium (of a degree of fine- 
ness to be fixed upon later) into a folded ffiter of 12 Cm. 
diameter, tapping the filter [to mi^e the powder settle 
evenly], and dry the whole at lOO** C. After naif an hour, 
pour upon the powder a mixture of 10 C.c. of ether and 
10 C.c. of chloroform and tap the funnel, which should be 
kept covered, frequently [to cause the solution to fiow 
down]; finally add 10 C.c. more of chloroform. Cause as 
much of the fluid to drop off a& possible, then spread out 
the filter and dry it, with its contents, at a very gentle heat 
Transfer the powder to a flask, shake it (whether it has 
caked together or not) with 80 Gm. of water repeatedly 
and forcibly, and filter after two hours. (There is no ob- 
jection to add to the water, previously, 0.2 Gm. of ammo- 
nium oxalate, but two hours will sc€u:cely be sufficient to 
precipitate all the calcium.) Transfer 42.6 Gm. of the fil- 
trate into a flask of known weight, add 7.5 C.c. of alcohol 
(sp. ^. 0.830), 16 C.c. of ether, and 1 C.c. of water of am- 
moma (sp. gr. 0.960), and shake repeatedly and briskly. 
After six hours transfer the contents of the flask upon two 
piaided filters, folded together, and of 10 Cm. diameter, 
and transfer as much of the morphine aspossible upon the 
filter, by washing, using about 10 C.c. of water. Dry the 
filter first at a gentle heat, lastlv at 100* C.,and then trans- 
fer the morphine back into the flask, which has meanwhile 
iJso been oried at 100** C. Finally determine the total 
weight of morphine, when it remains constant at 100° C. 

On using this process upon the opium '*B," I obtained 
12.90-13.12-13.36 per cent of morpnine, which was not 
pure white, but soluble in lime-water with very littie tint 
and to a clear liquid. I must acknowledge that the same 
omum, when tested by the process ^ven bv Dieterich 
{Helfmberger Annalen, 1887, 78), likewise yielaed 13.4 per 
cent of morphine, but its solution in lime-water was very 
dark brown. In another experiment when only 6 C.c. of 
alcohol were used in place of 7.6 C.c, the yield was 12.36 
per cent of unclean morphine not yielding a clear solution 
m lime-water. 

If the mixture of 42.6 Gm. of liquid extract, 7.6 C.c. of 
alcohol, 16 C.c. of ether, and 1 C. c. of ammonia is allowed 
to stand quietty for six hours, the quantity of morphine 
obtained is less. At one time, for instance, it was 11.71 
per cent By very active shaking, however, as much as 
14 per cent could be obtained from the same opium. Bui 
in this case the morphine was not sufficiently pure. 
Moreover, in this ejqpenment the remainder of the filtrate 
was used, from which the above 11.71 per cent had first 
been obtained. 

When 8 Gm. of opium, after being treated with chloro- 
form, are mixed with 80 Gm. of water, the amount of fil- 
trate which mav be collected will be about 73 Gm. If the 
first 42.6 Gm. of this are taken for an assay, and the mor- 

Shine in the second portion of the filtrate (30.6 Gm.) is also 
etermined, the latter will seldom be as handsome as that 
obtained from the first or main portion. 

The foregoing statements refer mainly to small quanti- 
ties of the opium *' B,** which happens to be in my nands 
at present; it is possible that some of the statements may 
be found not to be applicable to every other kind of 
opium, or when working with lar^ quantities. For a 
drug of such complex composition is probably liable to 
mu(^ greater variations than we have any idea of. Cur 
knowledge of opium is, upon the whole, yet altogether too 
fragmentary, as I have alreadv pointed out elsewhere 
(Pharmakognosiey p. 167). The larger half of opium con- 
aists of substances which are unknown to us. 

If the supposition that the morphine exists in the opium 
as sulphate were correct, it would suggest itself to de- 
termine the quantitv of sulphuric acid. It will certainly 
be worth while to determine whether there is a regular 
ratio between the morphine and the acid. 



Extracts Prepared firom Liquids by Cold. 



Fhonaoetin Poisoning.-- Dr. Hollopeter reports, in the 
Medical News of Sept. 21st, a case of poisoning resulting 
from taking three doses of 7i gr. each of phenacetin 
during six hours. 



The principle of separating liquid and solid constituents 
of a complex solution, by means of cold, is well known, 
and has been applied heretofore in many branches of tech- 
ideal art. (Oompare, for instance, this journal, 1888, 27.) 
During the last year or so, however, its application has 
been recommended for pharmaceutical operations, for 
which it had not been thought of before. (La this connec- 
tion, the p^r by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, on p. 81 of our vol- 
lune for 1888, should be consulted.) And it has even been 
practically carried out in the preparation of pharmaceu- 
tical extracts, as is shown by the exhibit made by Am&d6e 
y^ (of V^ et Cie., 24 Rue Vielle du Temple, Paris) at the 
Paris exhibition. 

It is in certain respects a modification of the method pro- 
posed bv Alfonso Berrera in 1878, and even earlier (1867) 
by M. Menier, for concentrating fruit juices. The new 
application of the method has been worked out by M. Vte 
and his son, Georges V^, and in principle it simply is the 
separation of the water of the infusion or liquid extract by 
crvstallization at a low temperature— solidification of the 
wnole, as in Adrian's process, being prevented by con- 
stantly agitating the liquid with mechanical agitators. 
From the crystalline magma, the liquid extractive portion 
is afterwards removed by a centriiugal separator. The 
apparatus consists of two parts, one for producing the 
fteesing liquid, and the otner for concentotting the ex- 
tracts. The former portion ia made up of two parts: 
one part, covered witn wood, is a methylchloride refrig- 
erating apparatus, as devised by Prof. Vincent, by which 
a solution of calcium chloride, contained in cylinders, is 
cooled down to a temperature of -12'' to -18'* C. This 
cold solution is afterwards pumped into the freezing- 
tank, which is divided into four compartments, each 
one being capable of holding an '' extract concentrator." 
The concentrators are cylindrical, made of copper, are 
nickel-plated inside, and are fitted with mechanicid 
agitators. The lids are, when fixed, thoroughly secure, 
and do not admit the calcium chloride solution. When 
the contents of a concentrator have been brought to the 
proper degree of '* concentration," the vessel is raised 
from the tank, thoroughly washed outside, and the con- 
tents transferred to the centrifugal machine, which, by 
the way, is cooled by the calcium chloride solution from 
the tanks, which is made to circulate aroimd it. M. Y to 
states that so far as the principal pharmaceutical extracts 
are concerned, the frozen liquid separated from the ex* 
tractive matter contains little organic deposit. Thus, in 
the case of an extract made from 6 kilos, ot digitalis plant, 
the ice contained only 80 Gm. of deposit, and it is 
questionable if this had anv therapeutic activity. The 
specific {gravity of the meltea ice varied from 1.000 to 1.004, 
so that it could contain little or no solid material, espe- 
cially when we consider that it had been separated from 
liquids having an initial density of 1.011 to 1.087. This, 
then, is the process which M. Vee uses for making his ex- 
tracts. It may be useful to give at another time a de- 
scription of the centrifugal separators, which so far 
have had little application in pharmacy proper. It is im- 
doubtedly owing to the fine machinery which French 
pharmaceutical manufacturers employ that they have 
attained to such excellence in the production of this class 
of preparations. 

Turning to the exhibits, we have to note in regard to 
Ybe et Cie.'s extracts, that they are remarkably trans- 
parent, and generaUy of a creditable character.— After 
Chem. and Drugg. 

A Free Acid in an Alkaline Solution. 

When bicarbonate of sodium acts upon bleaching pow- 
der, the following reactions take place: 

I. Oa(C10), + NaHOO. = GaOO. -h NaClO -h HCIO 

oftloiam sodium calcium aodium hypochlorous 
hypochlorite acid carbonate hypo- acid. 

carbonate chlorite 
and 

n. NaCiO + NaHCX), = Na,GOs + HGIO 

sodium sodium sodium hypochlorous 

hypochlorite acid carbonate carbonate acid. 

There is thus obtained a free mineral acid existing in a 
strongly alkaline solution. If the solution is heated, the 
hypochlorous acid decomposes, with formation of hydro- 
chloric acid and oxygen, the former of which lib^ates 
carbonic acid gas from the sodium carbonate, so that a 
mixture of this gas and of oxygen is evolved. A solu- 
tion of sodium hypochlorite does not give off any oxygen 
when boiled, unless carbonic acid gas nas first been passed 
through it.— P. T. Austen in Am. Chem, J. and J. CJtem. 

8oc. 

» ■ ••• 

Gnonodum.— Though the existence of this new element, 
reported as constantly accompanying nickel, and first 
discovered and separated by Kriiss and Schmidt, is doubted 
by Fleitman ana others, its true elemental character 
seems nevertheless to be authenticated. Samples of ^o- 
mium oxide, gnomium chloride (in aqueous solution), 
nickel free from gnomium, and nickel oxide free from 
gnomium, were exhibited several months ago at a con- 
versasione of the Royal Academy by Dr. Hugo Mueller. 
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East-Indian Opium Industry. 



At the request o£ the secretarv of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, I have compiled, for the information of the. 
Section, the following notes, the greater part of the ma- 
terial of which already exists on record, for the most part, 
however, in the official publications of the govenunents 
of Bengal and of India, which are not perhaps within 
reach of many in this country [England]. 

The opium poppy is a native of Asia Minor, hut, having 
been so long ana generaU^ cidtivated in Europe and parts 
of Asia, it is now naturalized more or less in many differ- 
ent countries. The precise date of its introduction into 
India is unknown, but it can he traced as f€u* back as the 
sixteenth century, during the latter half of which the nro- 
duce of the opium monopoly in the sarkars of Allahanad 
and in G-hazipur was 1,000 chests, according to the A'in 
Akhbar of Abul Fazul. It had attained considerable im- 
portance by 1786, at which time Lord Comwallis wrote a 
minute respecting the best method of deriving a revenue 
from opium. It has now been long extensivelv cultivated 
in the Upper Gangetic plain, in Behar, Bundelkhand, and 
Malwa. **The area under poppy cultivation in the 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh is scattered over 88 of the 49 
revenue districts in these provinces, and occupies more 
than one-quarter million acres, and necessitates the em- 
ployment of no less than two and one-half million persons 
in the fields.^' For the Chinese market the opium of the 
Behar and Benares agencies is commercially the hest, as 
heing the most approved by the Chinese, although offlci- 
hally it is inferior to the Smyrna drug. 

The cultivation of opium in India in British territory is 
a government monopoly, existing for the benefit of the 
imperial revenue. The Opium Department is for con- 
venience administered, under the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, by the Board of Revenue of the Lower Provinces. 
Subordinate to the hoard are the two opium agents, each 
of whom is in charge of one of the two opium agencies. 
One of these is the Behar agency, with its headquarters at 
Patna. and situated entirely in the Lower Provmoes. The 
other IS the Benares opium agency, situated in the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, and having its headquarters at Gha* 
zipur, on the Ganges, about 40 miles from Benares. In 
each agency there are under the agent two sets of offi- 
cials, the custrict officers concerned with the production 
of the raw material, and the factory staff occupied in its 
manufacture. 

The system of cultivation at present in force in British 
territory is hriefly as follows : No poppy is allowed to be 
grown save with the permission of ^vemmcnt. Govern- 
ment grants this permission to suitable cultivators on 
condition that only a certain definitely agreed-on area of 
land shall be sown hy each with poppy, and that the entire 
produce shall be made over at tne proper time to the 
agents of government in exchange for ito value in cash 
calculated at the rate (at present) of Bs. 5 per ser of 70* 
consistence. (70° consistence opium is opium of which 
100 Gm., when dried at 100** C, yield 70 Gm. residue. 
Opium of this consistence is called standard opium.) 
Permits or licenses to grow poppy are issued in the period 
from August to October, at which time the district officers 
meet the would-be cultivators or their agents and settle 
more or less direcUy with each the area he is to be allowed 
to cultivate. The experience of many seasons, as recorded 
in the books of his office for each locality, enables a district 
officer to estimate very closely the avera^ quantity of 
standard opium that the particular area licensed to any 
cultivator is likely to produce. In this way the district 
officer is able to keep within the limits of the quantity his 
district has been called on to supply, which quantity in 
turn is based on the indent sent down by government to 
the agent, and by him apportioned among the districts 
under his charge. At the time of settlement, the district 
officer makes to the cultivator a cash advance of a certain 
percentage of the value of the out-turn of standard opium 
that the area he has undertaken to cultivate is estimated 
to produce. For such advances, and for similar advances 
towards the purchase of bullocks, the sinking of wells, 
etc., and aggregating over 200 lakhs of rupees (nominally- 
two million poimds sterling) per annum, no interest is 
charged by government, the cultivator enjoying the use 
of the money free. The advances are in due course re- 
covered in the shape mainly of produce, the balances being 
paid up in cash, and outstandings of any size are little 
known. 

Having settled with the district officer, and been licensed 
to sow a certcdn area, the cultivator returns home and 
prepares his land, and makes other necessary arrange- 
ments, and in due course, about November, he commences 
to sow his seed. Dunne the growth of the plant, the in- 
dustrious cultivator takes care to attend to its proper 
tillage, watering it at the proper times, and keeping the 
ground free from weeds. 

During this season the district officer with his staff goes 
on tour throughout the area under his charge— which may 
measure many hundred square miles— in order to measure 
the ground cultivated by each licensee, for the purpose of 
seeing that he has sown up to his engagements (on which 
his advances were calculated), and not in excess of his 
engagements (as this would throw out the arrangements 
for complying exactly with the indent sent down oy gov- 



ernment) ; to see that the cultivation ia being carried on 
in a proper manner (the plant being watered as required, 
and the soil kept clear of weeds), and that no other crops 
are being simultaneously cultivated in the poppy fiela ; 
to give, if necessary, a further cash advance on account 
of the value of the estimated out-turn ; to see that no 
illicit poppy cultivation is being practised (which would 
lead to smuggling, and to the defrauding of the excise 
revenue) ; and to report, periodically, to the agent on the 
general prospects of the crop. 

About the beginning of February the j>lants begin to 
flower. At this time is begun in certain districts tbe 
preparation of ** leaf." ** Leaf*' is the techniciJ name for 
the material used at the factory to form the shell of the 
opium cake in course of provision for the China market. 
About the close of the third day of the flower's expansion, 
the petals are in such a stage of maturity that they are 
ready to drop off the top of the seed-vessel at a touch; at 
this stage the cultivators go through the fields in the 
afternoon, and collect; the petals and carry them home. In 
the evening, after she has bfiJced her husband's bannock, 
the cultivator's wife takes two or three handf uls of the 
petals and throws them on the top of the hot griddle-iron, 
and as the gummy juice of the petals exudes oy the heat, 
^e presses the petals down by a damp cloth which she 
skmully manipulates, until, what with tbe steam from 
the cloth and the gum in the leaves, the petals become 
agglutinated, and ultimately take the pancake-like form of 
the so-called " leaf." The leaves are carefully dried, and 
are in due course brought by the cultivator to the district 
officer, who receives them on behalf of government, and 
pays for them according to their quality, at from Bs. 10 to 
50 per maund (of 8!^ lbs.), and forwards them to the 
factory at the headquarters of the agency for disposal. 

The annual consumption of ^' leaf " in the preparation of 
the shells of the provision opium for the China market 
is very large— amounting to from 16,000 to 20,000 maunds 
—representing the petals of over 5,000,000,000 flowers ac- 
coraing to Scott's calculations. 

In the course of from 7 to 10 days from the fall of the 
flower leaves, the capsules are sufficiently mature for the 
extraction oi the drug, becoming plump and firm, and 
coated with a fine whitish bloom. 

The incisions are now commenced, and are carried on 
regularly every third day, and, according to the condition 
of the plant and the time of the collection, the number of 
lancings required to extract all the juice varies from one 
to flve or SIX, and perhaps seven in isolated cases. The 
lancing is carried on m the afternoon, and consists of three 
or four vertical incisions performed at one operation by 
three or four primitive lancets tied together with cotton 
thread. The juice exudes slowly, and is milky white at 
first, the outeo* part of the tear gradually changing to a 
pinky salmon color. Next morning the tears that have 
exuded are scraped off by an iron trowel-shaped scraper 
and put into a metal dish, from which at the cultivator's 
house they are transferred to unglazed earthen vessels set 
atilt to allow excess of watery matter and pasewa to drain 
off. The aggregate of the drug belonging to a cultivator 
is kept in a shady place in his house, and carefully treated 
so as not to injure the grain, but to allow the consistence 
to rise evenly untfl it has reached the desired degree. The 
opium is then brought to the district officer at the ap- 
pointed time and place, and he receives it over by weight 
on behalf of government, and transmits it to the factory 
in jars containing 1 maund (82f lbs.) each, paying to the 
cultivator a further advance on its value according to his 
estimate of its assay. The annual amount of opium de- 
livered in the two agencies amounts to perhaps 107,000 
maunds at 70* (equal to about 3,900 tons, and tor which 
the cultivator would receive Bs. 21,400,000, nominally 
2| miUion poimds steriing). 

After the collection of the opium has ceased, the plants 
are allowed to remain standing in the fields till the cap- 
sules are quite ripe; these are then collected, and the 
plant leaves when dry are, in certain districts, gathered 
and sent into the factory under the name of trash, to be 
used as dunnage in packing the provision opium for China. 
Trash is paid for in the Benares agency at about 10 annas 
per maund. The annual out-turn of trash in the two 
agencies is more than 28,000 maunds. 

The opium on arrival at the factory is, after weighing, 
examined iar by jar by the opium examiner, who citifies 
to its quality and purity, it then has its consistence 
determined for each jar by assay on the steam table, and 
according to its consistence it is stored away in one or 
other of the extensive ranging store vats in the malkhana 
or store-house, some of which hold 3,000 maunds. The 
final payments to the cultivators are made according to 
the value of the opium as determined by its consistence 
on assay at the factory. 

When a sufficient quantity of suitable opium has been 
received into the factory, the manufacture of the provision 
opium for the China market is commenced. Tne provi- 
sion is caked at the consistence of 70*" ; to this end, quanti- 
ties of opium of consistences above and below 70* arealli- 
gated or mixed together in certain proportions so that the 
mean consistence of the mixture may fall within the limits 
allowed. Before issue from the caking vats, the opium in 
them is assayed for consistence, to insure that it does not 
fall below the caking standard laid down by government. 
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For each ^^ cake ^^ there are served out the equivalent of contain any morphia? A curious fact he had noticed was 

a certain weight of standard opium for the central mass, that the red poppy which was so common in the fields in 

together with a certain measure of ''lewa,*' the equivalent this country (£nKland), and which hore such a strong 

of a fixed weight of standard opium. Lewa is a paste smell of opium, did not contain morphia. Why did a 

made of opiumbroken up in water, and is of 62.6** con- Chinaman prefer to smoke opium that contained little or 

sistence. For each cake is €dso issued a certain weight of no morphia? 

leaf, which is previously damped to make it fiezible and Dr. Weir, in reply to the chairman, said that the amount 

non-friable. of morphia in the opium was from 2^ to 5$^, that the leaf 

In a hemispherical brass cup of about 6 inches diameter, referred to was not used for any other purpose than cover- 

the cake-maker pastes layer after layer of pieces of leaf, ing the opium, and that it did not contain any morphia, 

which he gum^ together witn lewa xmtil the thickness of The Chinaman preferred to smoke opium that contained 

the hemisphere of shell in the cup is ( inch, and over the little or no morphia because if not used to excess it would 

edges of tne mould he allows the free ends of the pieces of do him no harm.] 
leaf in the cup to hang. The opium is then deposited in 

the centre of the hemisphere of shell in the cup, and over ipj^e Ageing of Logwood, 
it the overhanging leaves are brought and carefully im- 

hricated and pasted down with lewa, and bound together In some articles on logwood by L. Bruehl in the Textile 

hy fresh portions of leaf, and finally over all one of the Coloriet, a subject of importance to Iok wood users (as well 

finest leaves is pasted on and a complete sphere results. as druggists) is touched upon, namely, the necessity for 

This is turned out of the cup and covered half -wav up the agemg. or mastering, as it is called here, of logwood, 

with ^' trash," which prevents its sticking to the inside of It is well known that logwood, when freshly cut, is of a 

the porous earthenware cup into which the cake is now pale yellowish brown color. On exposure to the air it 

fmt. The cup and cake are put on a shell in a weli-ven- gradually acquires its characteristic red color, this being 

tilated warehouse. Caking goes on from May till July at due to changes in the coloring principles of the wood, 

the rate of about 30,000 ccdces per diem. The cakes remain which exist in the wood in three forms : first, as a giuco- 

OQ the racte till they are fit for packing, and each cake is side; secondly, as hsBmatoxylin, a colorless body ; and 

periodically turned about in the cup so that it shall dry lastly, as the color haematin. The glucoside which exists 

reeularly and evenly, and preserve its spherical shape. in the wood splits up b^ some change into a glucose and 

racking begins about the middle of November. Pre- hsematoxylin, and this latter body, by oxidation, is 
vious to the commencement of the season's packing, the transformed into the colored body, hssmatin. 
chief civil officer or magistrate of the district visits the This change occurs naturally, but the process is a very 
factory and selects at random out of the whole stock of slow one. it can be brought about more rapidly by arti- 
provision in the factory six cakes for analysis ; two are ficial means, and herein constitutes the process earned out 
retained at the factory, two sent to the sister factory, and by all dyewood grinders of ageing the logwood, which is 
two go to the chemical examiner to government at Cal- done because most dyers think that the darker the wood 
ctttta. The results of the analysis of each of these three the richer it is in coloring power, and, therefore, they de- 
sets of two cakes (in terms of their morphia, narcotine, and mand dark wood from the dealers, who naturally supply 
smokable extract) are put on the table at the first sale of the demand of the dyers. Now Bruehl states that this 
the season's opium, for the information of the merchants. oxidized or aged logwood does not yield as fast colors as 

Packing is carried on in fine weather only, and is not fresh wood does. After testing samples of wood oxidixed 

practicable in damp, cloudy, or rainy weather. Twenty in several different ways, he found the unoxidized wood 

thousand cakes are packed daily in five hundred chests— to give colors superior m their power of resisting exposure 

forty cakes in a chest— the dunnage used being the * * trash " to Bght as well as to washing and the action of chlorine, 

already described. Five hundred chests a day are daily It may be then asked. Why should logwood be €tged if 

despatched from the factory en route for Calcutta, where imaged logwood gives better results ? Probably the rea- 

they are stored in large warehouses under the charge of the son is this, that for most of the uses to which lo^ood is 

Board of Bevenue. by whom a certain number are exposed put it is necessary to have clear decoctions, and it is eas- 

for sale each month on account of the imperial govern- ler to get a decoction from aged than from fresh logwood, 

ment. and the decoctions, too, look stronger, even if they are not 

The opium intended for Indian consumption is not made really so. For some classes of goods, blacks, a decoction 

upinto halls of 70** consistence; it is exposed in the sun in is by no means necessary, and the wood may be used 

shallow trays until it has become inspissated to a consis- direct in the dye-bath with much more satisfactory results 

tenoe of 90*, at which point it is melted into cubical cakes than if a decoction were used; the color obtained would 

of 1 ser, each of which is smeared with poppy oil and be more solid and fast ; the wood could easily be brushed 

packed in two layers of bamboo paper. The cakes are then off the goods aiter dyeing, and, from some experience, we 

packed in sixties in mango-wood chests, which are dis- are of opinion that a decoction made from fresh wood 

tributed as required to the different treasuries of the would be found to give much better results than one pre- 

N. W. Provinces and the Oudh and Central Provinces. paoed from many of the extracts which are nowadays so 

Opium which on examination at either factory is found hirgely used, and the constitution of which is so very 

to be adulterated or otherwise unfit for manufacture is con- doubtful, 
fiscated, and the morphia and codeia in it are recovered in 

the laboratory department of the Qhazipur factory. Nar- Manufkoture of Phosphorus, 

cotine used also to be recovered; the demand for it has, .. ji.i.ji.j. i.t. ii. 

however, now almost entirely ceased, and it is no longer . 4^ improved method of producing phosphorus consists 

prepared at Ghazipur -^ » ® m treating bones or powdered mineral phosphates with 

•'The cultivation of the poppy is popular amongst our ^^^^^ ^^ A large proportion of the calcium is then 

cultivators The certidnty of iSceiving a fix^ price removed from the splution-on the addition of potassium 

for their opium ; the payment of advances without interest ?3ilphate to hquid-m the form of c^cium sulphate. The 
at periods at which the Asdmis are generaUy hard pressed ^V^A ^^^\ contams phosphoric acid and potassium and 
for funds; the obtaining high prices both for the poppy calcium nitrates- After removing the precipitated cal- 
petals ank leavesTSegetting advances free of inteSst ^^y^ sulphate by means of filtration sufficient oiercurous 
for wells and frequently for purchase of bullocks; and the nitrate is added to precipitete the phosphoric acid as mer- 
lemisBion of aU the advances outetanding if their crop has cuit phosphate. The pbosphate of mercury so obtained 
been destroyed by haa-these advantages and the W© is collected and dned, and afterward distilled with carbon, 
profits derived from opium attach the As4mis to the culti- ^^^n mercury and then phosphorus are distilled over. The 
vation and make it popular. Hindus of all castes, from mercury may be reconverted mto mtrate to serve as a sec- 
Brahmins down to Chamars. and Mohammedans too, cul- ^^^ charge, and the hquors, after removing the mercury 
tivate poppy, but theKoeri caste are our best cultivators" phosphate, yield, onaddmg more potassium sulphate a so- 
(Tumlmll). lution from which potassium nitrate can be crystallized. 

In one year, for an actual cultivation area of 899,287 —Scient Amer, 

bif^has (662,064 imp. acres), cultivated by 1,448,608 As4- *. ^. ^ ^, 

mis, the out-turn ot opium at 70° consistence was 107.677 Opaque Stohing of Glass, 

maunds (3,962 tons), for which were paid to the cultivators rr,^ *^n .«,:«^ 4^«^ *^iTw*« .xi.^«f^ *ur. ««« ^f A«r,^»««-«A 

in hard cash Rs. 21,615,400 (2| miJhon pounds sterling ^ T™ foUowmg two recines obviate the use of expensive 

nominal), besides which 19,872 maunds of l2af Zd%J^ ?-^^"?:!.'fi^^XT, i^.^^^^ ^J^^ preparation of soiu- 

maunds of trash were suppUed and paid for. ' ^^^^^ ^^' ^^^^^''^^o^^nflte in 9n am nf w«rm 

In the same year thei^ were turhed out (from oonfis- ^?> ^^"^ ?^ nL^^^J^^ll^^^^ 

cated useless opium) : water, and 10 Gm. of potassium carbonate in 20 Gm. of 

KMwu, uaoivBB upxuui^ warm water ; the solutions are mixed, and 20 Gm. of con- 

Codeia 84Ib8. centrated hydrofluoric acid are added, and 10 Gm. of po- 

Morphia acetate M *< tassium sulphate dissolved in 10 Gm. of water also added 

" hydrate .^...282<' to the mixturo. The addition of a small quantity of 

" sulphate *. . . 17 •• hydrochloric acid gives a fine granulation to the etched 

—P. A. Wbsib, M.B., in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1889, 446. ^^^^f^our C.c. of water, 1.33 Gm. of pure potassium car- 
[During the discussion of the foregoing paper, the ohair- bonate, 0.5 C.c. of (dilute) hydrofiuoric acid, 0.6 C.c. of 
man said he would be obliged if Dr. Weu" would teU the hydrochloric acid, and 0.6 C.c. of potassium sulphate are 
meeting what was the amount of morphia in the opium. mixed, and the mixturo treated with concentrated hydro- 
Was the leaf that had been shown round, and which he fluoric acid and potassium carbonate until tbe mixture 
presumed was a coUection of poppy petals, used for any produces the requisite degroe of opacity,— After Dtngl. 
other purpose than ooveiing the opium? Did the said leaf ^<>*« */wm. , 272, 237, 
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Assay of Cinchona Barks with Petroleum, etc. 

SiKOE petroleum or kerosene is now used as the solvent 
for the hberated. cinchona alkaloids by manufacturers of 
quinine, it would appear proper to use the same solvent in 
tne process of assay. This is, indeed, alread^^ done by a 
number of analysts^f or instance, by E. Landnn, who used 
the following method in the assay of red bark from Java: 

Three hundred 6m. of finelv powdered bark are mixed 
with 76 Gm. of lime suspended in water, and 75 Gm. of a 
solution of soda of 40*" B. The use of both alkalies is es- 
sential to complete extraction of the alkaloids. Two liters 
of petroleum are then added and the mixture heated at 100* 
C. for about twenty minutes with considerable agitation. 
The petroleum is decanted off, and the residue treated in a 
simiLsur manner with a second quantity of 2 liters. The 4 
liters of oil are then agitated for ten minutes with 75 C.c. of 
a 10 per-cent solution of sulphuric acid and 150 C.c. of 
water, the acid liquor decanted off, and the treatment re- 
peated with the same quantities, and a second time with 
half the quantities. The first and second acid solutions 
are heated to boiling and neutralized with ammonia, in 
order to precipitate the resins, and the third acid liquid, 
which is used to wash the filter in the first operation, is 
treated in a sin^ar manner. When the neutralized liquids 
cool, they deposit, in the form of sulphates, about 90 per 
cent of the alkaloids present in the bark. The mother- 
liquids are precipitated with soda, and the precipitate is 
treated with just sufficient dilute sulphuric acid to con vert 
it into sulphate. The sulphates are weighed together and 
the different alkaloids separated in the usual way. 

The i>articular Cinchona succirubra examined and re- 
ported on by the author contained : Total alkaloids, 7.592 
per cent; crystalline salts, 5.183 per cent; quinine sul- 
phate, 2.127 per cent. 

Water dissolves from the bark the greater part of the 
acid principles which it contains; alcohol is about equally 
efficient, but, contrary to the usual statement, it was found 
that dilute hydrochloric acid dissolves a slightly small 
quantity.— Comp^. Bend., 108, 750 (after J. Chem. Soc,). 

Generation of Oxygen Gtos with Kipp's Apparatus. 

Prof. Yolhakd points out that small quantities of ox jr- 
gen may very economically be prepared, particularly if 
they are frequently required, by decomposmg hydrogen 
peroxide in Kipp's apparatus. As is well known, hydro- 
^n peroxide and chloride of lime decompose each other 
in the following manner: 

CaCXJl, + H,0, = CaCl, -h H,0 + O, 

chloride hydrogen chloride water oxy- 

of lime peroxide of calcium gen 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.-— The actual composition of 
chloride of lime, which the text-books usually define to be 
a mixture of calcium chloride, CaCli, and calcium hypo- 
chlorite, Ca(CiO)i, has formed a theme of many impor- 
tant modem investigations, and does not appear to have 
been finally established beyond arsrument. The formula 
above given is that defended by Odiing.l 

Lunge has utilized the above reaction for the volumetric 
determination of the active chlorine in chloride of lime. 
For the preparation of oxygen, this reaction is of still 
greater importance, since there is given off not only the 
active oxy^n of the peroxide, but also an equally great 
quantity ot oxygen from the lime salt. 

At first Yolhard attempted to combine the preparation 
of hydrogen peroxide and its decomposition bj chloride 
of lime into a single operation, by mixing banum perox- 
ide and chloride of lime in proper proportions. This mix- 
ture may be formed, while d^, into a cake and pieces, 
the same as chloriae of lime alone when treated with 
diluted hydrochloric acid ; it evolves a powerful current of 
oxygen mixed with onlv a very small quantity of chlorine. 

Binco this method of preparing oxygen may occasion- 
ally be found advantageous, Prof. Volhard communicates 
some practical details. 

Of the various commercial sorts of barium peroxide, 
the cheapest, which is usually designated as ''anhydr. 
techn.,'' is generally the richest in oxygen. Two samples 
tested by him contained, respectively, 64 and 71 per cent 
of BaOs. Of the former, 135 Gm. were mixed with 105 
Gm. of chloride of lime; of the latter, 170 Gm. were 
mixed with 130 Gm. of the lime salt. The hydrochloric 
acid is diluted to a spec. gr. of 1.050. The evolution of oxy- 
gen from the above mixture proceeds quite satisfactorily. 
Nevertheless, the process suffers from drawbacks. In the 
first place, the evolution of the gas, when once started, 
continues to the end; and, besides, the mixture of the ba- 
rium peroxide and lime salt cannot be kept in stock, as it 
gradually gives off oxygen on keeping. 

The reaction between hydrogen peroxide and chloride of 
lime does not require the presence of an acid. Tet when 
the liquid after a while becomes alkaline, it separates a 
sediment consisting of a little ferric oxide with traces of 
manganic oxides, and this acts catalytically upon the 
hydrogen peroxide. For this reason, it is preferable to 
add as much acid as is required to neutralize the free 
alkali of the chloride of lime. One hundred grammes of 
a 35-per-cent chloride of lime, which Prof. Volhard em- 
ployed, after the removal of oxygen by means of zinc 
dust, required on an average 220 C.c. of normal volumet- 
ric acid for neutralization. 



It is preferable always to use an excess of chloride of 
lime. A solution of hydrogen peroxide, containing in one 
liter 2.88 per cent of HiOi. would require about 170 Gm. 
of chloride of lime. Better results, however, are obtained 
by usin^ 300 Gm. of the lime salt, and adding 53 C.c. ot 
crude nitric acid (sp. grav. 1.365) or 57 Gm. of crude hy- 
drochloric acid (sp. grav. 1.170). Under these conditions, 
the evolution of oxygen is very brisk, and ceases of itself 
a few moments after closing the stop-cock of the appara- 
tus. The generated gas contains only minute quantities 
of chlorine. 

One liter of hydrogen peroxide containing 2.88 per cent 
theoretically yields 18.8 liters of oxygen at normal tem- 
perature and pressure. In a test experiment, after the 
air had been ariven out from the apparatus, the amount 
of gas collected in a gasometer^ over water of 20** C, 
amounted to 18.5 liters.— After Liebig^s Annal., 253, 246. 

ManufiAOttire of Sodium Nitrite. 
Sodium nitrite is one of the most important chemicals 
used in the manufacture of azo-dyes. There exist several 
methods for its manufacture, all of which are based on the 
reduction of sodium nitrate by means of lead. For this 
purpose, the latter is fused and poured on iron plates in 
thin layers. After coohng, the lead plates are rolled up 
and weighed out in parcels for use. The lead should be 
free from zinc and antimony. The sodium nitrate is then 
fused in shallow cast-iron pans fitted with a mechanical 
agitator, and when the mass is thoroughly fused two and 
a half parts of lead are added at short intervals for each 
part of sodium nitrate (95-96 per cent NaNOs). The re- 
duction ensues immediately. The thin leaves of lead fuse 
easily, and are oxidized to yellow lead oxide (litharge). 
After some time a further amount of lead is added, as an 
excess of lead is necessary, and the agitation of the fused 
mass is continued for at least three-quarters of an hour, in 
order to obtain aproduct of high strength. The mass nas 
a tendency to stick to the sides, and great care must be 
exercised to remove these crusts with an iron spatula, as 
the slightest inattention causes the burning through of the 
pan. If the crusts turn reddish, it is a certain sign that 
the pan is in great danger of being destroyed. These 
crusts must at once be covered by a fresh quantity of ni- 
trate, and the fire withdrawn if necessary. The whole 
Erocess of fusion is finished in about three and a half 
ours. A sample drawn should test at least ninety per 
cent of sodium nitrite. The mass after cooUng is lixiviated 
in wrought-iron tanks with water or weak liquor. As soon 
as the solution stands at 36* to 38'' B., it is siphoned off and 
neutralized with nitric acid of 1.029 specific eravity. The 
liquor is then concentrated to 42"* or 43* B., allowed to cla- 
rity for three or four hours, and ultimately run into lead- 
lined wooden tanks. Crystals of a light yellow color 
quickly make their appearance, which are deprived of 
their adherent moistui^ in the customary manner. The 
mother Uquor, in conjunction with other liquors, is again 
boiled down to crystallization. In this way crystals are 
obtained of the following percentage: 

Sodium Nitrite: NaNO,. 
Per cent. 

iBt crystallizatioD 95.0 to 95.5 

2d " 948 •' 95.0 

8d *• 94.2 *' 94.5 

4th " 94.0 '* 94.2 

By drying at 60° C. their percentage is increased to 96 
per cent. If a purer product be required, it must be re- 
crystallized. Some difficulty is experienced in working up 
the mother liquor. If crystals of only 94 per cent of J^a- 
NOi, or below that strength, be obtainea, the mother 
liquors must be concentrated by themselves in pan No. 2. 
Here crystals^ containing 86 to 92 per cent of NaNOs, are 
produced, which are employed for enriching the strength 
of fresh liquors. If the crystals from pan No. 2 sink below 
80 per cent, their mother liquors must be concentrated 
separately in pan No. 3, whereby crystals containing 50 
to 75 per cent of NaNOs are obtained. These serve for en- 
riching the liquors in pan No. 2. Weaker crysteds are re- 
turned to the melting pot and treated with lead. 

The lead oxide, obtamed as a by-product, is washed,and 
afterwards converted into the dmerent lead preparations 
of commerce, or reduced to metalUc lead, when it returns 
to the process.— J. V. Esop in Zeitsch. /. ang. Chem. and 
J. S. Chem. Ind. 

Preservation of Yeast. 

A WRITER in the Zeitachrift fUr Spiritus- und Press- 
hefe-Indtistrie (Vol. 9, 287) recommends glycerin as a 
preservative of yeast. For liquid yeast, he directs to add 
one-eighth of its volume of glycerin. In the case of com- 
pressed yeast, the cakes are to be covered with glycerin 
and kept in closed vessels. Another method of preserving 
compressed yeast is to mix it intimatelv with animal 
charcoal to a dough, which is to be dried by exposure to 
sunlight. When it is to be used, it is treated with water, 
which will take up the ferment matter, while the charcoal 
will be deposited. 

[We have kept both liquid and compressed yeast for a 
considerable time, without alteration, by saturating the 
former with chloroform and keeping the latter under 
chloroform water.— Ed. Am. Druoo.] 
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EDITORIAL. 



Important Deoision Affecting Proprietary ArtideB. 

SOME time ago a number of retail druggists of St. Louis 
were arrested upon complaint of the Battle & Co. 
Chemists* Corporation on the charge of selling an imita- 
tion of bromidia and labelling it by this title, thus infring- 
ing the United States trade-mark laws. Indictments 
were found against most of them by the U. S. Grand Jury. 
Some of the accused plead guilty and paid their fines, and 
the other cases were set down for trial at the September 
session of the United States District Court. Among the 
cases thus set down were those of Henry Braun and 
Frank Sohn. When the cases were called for trial, on 
Sept. 2d, before Judge Thayer, the accused demurred to 
the indictment, and the demurrer was sustained by the 
Court. The cases were thrown out. The cases of the 
other accused and indicted parties were transferred or 
certified to the United States Circuit Court, which will be 
held by Associate Justice Miller of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, at which time several very important points not 
covered by Judge Thayer's opinion will come up for de- 
cision. One of these is the constitutionality of the act 
making the counterfeiting of a registered trade-mark a 
penal offence. 

If the decision of Judge Thayer, holding that the pro- 
prietors of *^ bromidia" have no case against the infring- 
ers, is sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court, the whole 
trade in registered, proprietary, and trade-marked articles 
will be revolutionized and completely altered. In view of 
tbe great importance of the issue involved, we quote the 
decision of Judge Thayer in full : 

In the District Comt of the United States, Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Eastern Judicial District of Missouri : 
The United States vs. Henry Braun. ) 
The United States vs. Frank Sohn. ) 

These indictments are under Section 1 of act of August 
14, 1878, to punish counterfeiting of trade-marks that have 
been registered in accordance with the laws of the United 
States. The section is as follows: 

Be it enacted. That every person who shall, with intent 
to defraud, deal in or sen . . . any goods of sub- 
stantially the same descriptive properties as those referred 
to in the registration of any trade-mark, pursuant to the 
statutes of the United States, to which, or to the package 
in which the same are put up, is fraudulently affixed the 
said trade-mark, or any colorable imitation thereof cal- 
culated to deceive the public, knowing the same to be 
counterfeit or not the genuinegoods referred to in said re- 



gistration, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished, etc. 
(Vide Vol. I., Supp. R. S. of U. S., page 241). 

The law was evidently designed to punish those who, 
with fraudulent intent, pirate a valid trade-mark which 
has been duly registered by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. If any person by any means secures the regis- 
tration of any mark, symbol, word, or device, claiming it 
to be a trade-mark, wnich accordiug to the rules of com- 
mon law is not a valid trade-mark, another person who 
affixes the same mark, symbol, or device to his own 
goods, and sells them, cannot be punished under the 
penal statute above quoted. 

Registration doesnot create a trade-mark, nor is it proof 
that the person procuring registration has a vaHd trade- 
mark. Property in a trade- mark can be acquired only by 
the adoption of some mark, symbol, sign, or word sus- 
ceptible of being used as a trade-mark, ana by the actual 
application of same to ^oods, wares^ or merchandise of a 
certain class, so that it serves to mdicate the ori^ or 
ownership of the particular commodity. Admission to 
re^tration, under act of March 3, 1881, is merely an ad- 
mission on the part of the government that the applicant 
for registration is the owner of a valid trade-m€u*K. The 
certificate of re^tration granted by the commissioner is 
only prima facte evidence of that fact. It is not a grant 
of any right or privilege, but merely a recognition on the 
I>art of the government of the existence of an asserted 
exclusive right to affix a ceitain mark, symb^ word, or 
device on certain goods as a trade-mark. 

Necessarily, therefore, in a criminal proceeding under 
the act of August 14, 1876, the question whether the trade- 
mark involved (it having been admitted to regiBtration) 
is valid, is an issuable question. 

It would seem reasonable, therefore, in drawing an 
indictment under the act, to allege that the person or 
persons claiming the trademark involved adopted the 
same at a given time and place, and used it in commerce 
with foreign nations or with Indian tribes on a certain 
class of goods (describing them) to indicate their origin or 
ownership, and caused the said trade-mark, on a certain 
day, to be registered in the United States Patent Office 
according to law, and that thereafter the defendant, with 
intent to defraud, dealt in or sold certain goods (describing 
them) of substantially tbe same descriptive properties 
as those referred to in the registration oi the trade-mark 
in question, to which goods, so sold, was fraudulently af- 
fixed the re^tered trade-mark in question, or a color- 
able imitation thereof, he (the said defendant) well 
knowing the goods so sold were not the genuine goods 
referred to in the said registration. 

Allegations equivalent to those thus generally outlined 
' appear to me to oe requisite to constitute a vahd indict- 
ment. An indictment ought to allege £acts showing the 
existence of a valid trade-mark, as well as the fact that the 
registration had been obtained, inasmuch as the registra- 
tion does not create a trade-mark, and inasmuch as the 
certificate of registration is at best only convenient jpnma 
fcuiie evidence tnat the word or symbol has become a trade- 
mark. The owner of a trade-mark acquires the same by 
acts wholly independent of the registration thereof, and 
registration is not even necessary to entitle him to protec- 
tion in civil proceedings, although it is necessary to secure 
the protection of the penal statute. 

Tested by these rules, the indictments now in question 
are bad. They contain no allegations showing that Battle 
So Ck>., who appear to have registered the wora Bromidia 
as a trade-mark, ever acquired an exclusive property there- 
in. No acts done by Battle & Co. sufficient inlaw to sdye 
that firm a title to the word Bromidia ara idleged. The 
indictments appear to be drawn on the theory (which for 
reasons above ^ven I deem erroneous) that it was suffi- 
cient in the mdictment to show merely that the word 
Bromidia had been admitted to refl;istration, and that the 
defendant subsequently sold goodis of substantially the 
same descriptive properties as uiose referred to in the re- 
gistration to which was affixed the word Bromidia. An 
allegation that a word has been admitted to registration 
by the commissioner is not sufficient averment in a crimi- 
nal proceeding that a certain person has acquired an ex- 
clusive right of property in the word ctfi^ed to a certain 
class of goods, because notwithstanding such registration 
the word may not have become a valid trade-mark, either 
because the necessary steps have not been taken to make 
it a trade-mark, or because the word itself for certain 
reasons is not susceptible of appropriation for that pur- 
pose. • • . 

These considerations serve, in my judgment, to show 
the necessity of averring a state of facts which, as a 
matter of law, is sufficient to make the word a valid trade- 
mark. Without such averments, a criminal offence is not 
stated with sufficient certainty. 

It is claimed by defendant's counsel that the indictments 
are bad for vcuious other reasons, and among the number, 
because the trade-mark law of July 8, 1870, was void. Con- 
n-ess having no power to pass such a law, as was held in 
the '' Trade-mark cases,'' 100 U. S., 1882, and because, at 
the time of the enactment of tbe penal act of August 14, 
1876, under which these indictments are drawn, there was 
nothing upon which that act could operate, and it was 
therefore nugatory, and remained inoperative even after 
the passage of the act of March 3, 1881, supra. 
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It 18 unneoeesary, however, at this tiine to express any 
opinion concerning the novel Question thus raised, as the 
indictments must oe held bad for the reasons heretofore 
indicated. 

Demurrer sustained. 



IT IS to be regretted that the new Century Dictionary, 
which is justly pronounced a monumental and epoch- 
making work, has, in one direction, departed from its own 
expressed rule— page viii. of preface: '' it is not tbe office 
of a dictionary like this to propose improvements, or to 
adopt those which bave been proposed and have not yet 
won some degree of acceptance and use." A departure 
from this rule has been made throughout the work so far 
published, in the spelling of the chemical terms in -ide, 
the e being everywhere dropped in the text. Thus we find 
oxid for oxide, chlorid for chloiide, anhydrid, dioocid, 
etc., etc. The spelling with -ide is given with each leading 
term, as an alternative, but in the body of the text the 
spelling with -id is always used. Compare the €u*ticle 
'* Carbonic.'^ We are aware that some English-speaking 
chemists who have been educated on the Continent of 
Europe have acquired the habit of pronouncing various 
terms in the Gterman or even French manner, but we are 
quite certain that all others, constituting the vast major- 
ity, pronounce the last syllable of such-terms as *' iodide, 
sulphide, anhydride," in the same manner as the -ide in 
** tide," and consequently they will also spell it preferably 
with an -e, and continue doing so, in spite of the authority 
of the Centui'y Dictionary, 



Dr. Henry J. Menninger died on Sept. 8th, after a 
brief illness, at his residence in Brooklyn. His death 
makes a gap in the ranks of the profession which will 
long be felt by those who are actively engaged in educa- 
tional and professional matters. His facile and genial 
manners and his aptitude in speaking ea;/oro made him 
the leading figure at many public occasions, and justly so. 
His loss will long be felt by all who knew him, or with 
whom he was associated. 

He was boro near Mainz, in 1888, his father being a 
prominent physician. Owing to the participation of th^ 
latter in the revolution of 1848-49, he was compelled to 
flee the country and settled with his family in New York 
City. Henry, the eldest son, was educated in the public 
schools, and subsequently found employment with Mc- 
Kesson Sc Robbins. In 1858 he began tbe study of medi- 
cine at the New York Medical College (of the University 
of the City of New York), from which he graduated in 
1861. After the breaking out of the war, he enlisted in 
the volunteer service, soon advanced to lieutenant, and 
in the battle of Bull Run commanded a company. He was 
wounded in the battle of Road Mills, Va., and shortly 
afterwards appointed surgeon, being attached to the med- 
ical staff stationed at Newborn, N. C. During the war he 
also acted as correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, for 
which he had already previously been engaged for a time. 
In 1865 he founded the Newbem R^ublican, and was 
elected in 1866 Secretary of State of North Carolina. 
A few years subsequently, after his term of office had ex- 
pired, he removed North, and established a pharmacy at 
the corner of Sands and Jay streets, Brooklyn. During 
the years 1882 and 1888 he held the office of alderman, en- 
joying the respect of all, owing to his almost aggressive 
integrity and attention to duty. In 1883 he was elected 
coroner, which office he held for one term, when he re- 
tired from the public arena to devote himself entirely to 
his business. For many years he has been one of the 
officers (trustee, vice-president, chairman of examination 
committee, etc.) of the College of Pharmacy of the City 
of New York. He was also member of the Kings Co. 
Medical Society, of the German Apothecaries' Society of 
New York, of the military order of the Loyal Legion, a 
member of Germania Savings Bank, an ex-officer and 
trustee of the American Pharm. Association, and of 
various other bodies. 

'* Multis iUe bonis flebilis occidit." 

Part n. of the ** Digest of Criticisms on the U. S. Phar- 
macopceia " is now being distributed. Attention is called 
to the request of the Committee of Revision to loan to 
them complete files of such periodicals as have not been 
abstraoted for Parts I. and It. 



The Iodine Trade. 

The Chemist and Druggist of September 7th makes the 
following editorial remarks on the iodine market: 

Just as everybody in the drug trade waa meditating on 
the chances or a further drop in the price of this very 
difficult product, a circular came from Mr. Greenhough, 
the broker who represents the combination in London, 
intimating that the price of iodine had been raised from 
4d. to 9d. per oz. This was dated on Monday, Septem- 
ber id. Somehow the impression had KOt about that 
this time the quotation was going to !^., and a great 
many clever people had resolved to wait for that eventual- 
ity hetore stocking. Moreover, the combination were re- 
fusing orders from brokers and speculators in certain 
instances. But, for aU this, we know on the best author- 
it v that a very considerable quantity of iodine has been 
sold and delivered at 4d. to the legitimate trade, a welcome 
and not too frequent streak of luck in the well-skimmed 
business of chemical manufactt^ring. 

With quotations again at what we may regard as the 
normal figure of 9d., we naturally ask, what are the pros- 
pects of stability? Of course, it is well understood that 
the usual conditions of suppljr and demand have no influ- 
ence on the price of this €urticle ; it is likely that iodine 
could be proauced and placed on the market at a profit 
at 2d. per oz., perhaps even at less. The discovery of 
some new and extensive industrial use for iodme would 
be almost certain to result in a considerable fall in the 

?rice. This maybe paradoxical, but it is about true, 
he producers in Chili and Peru could without much extra 
cost to themselves send ten times the quantity to Europe 
which now comes, and if it ever came about that the con- 
sumption depended on the price to any material extent, 
the existing convention would have to go. The vast and 
probably inexhaustible beds of nitrate of soda, which have 
been developed with such remarkable energy, especially 
of late, can furnish as a by-product whatever the world is 
likely to want in the way oi iodine for centuries to come. 
The salt taken from those beds yields on an average some 
half per cent of iodide and iodate of -sodium; the world's 
consumption of iodine is estimated at an annual average 
of a quantity approaching but under 500,000 lbs. The 
Chilian producersiimit themselves for the purposes of the 
convention to the supply of some sixty per cent of the 
world's requirements, ^v one who knows anything of 
the present dimensions of tne nitrate trade can easily cal- 
culate from the figures we have given what a self-denying 
ordinance this is, or rather would be if it were not for the 
compensating artificial price. 

The recent action of^ the syndicate in reducing their 
quotation from 9d. to 4d. has been attributed in many 
Quarters to a wholesome fear of Colonel North, the re- 
doubtable nitrate kin^. And it was doubtless in view of 
his possible intervention in the trade that buyers held 
aloof so much as the^ did. It was felt that if he and the 
feudatories whom he infiuences were resolved to sell iodine 
for what it would fetch, it would be all up with the 
''ring.'' And so it would be; but for the present, at all 
events, this danger does not exist. Colonel North is just 
now a warm supporter of the convention policy, and de- 
clares himself resolved to abide loyally by its terms. 
What actually happened is said to have been that a cer- 
tain nitrate producer, who had formerly been associated 
with the syndicate, sold his business; but, it seems, kept 
to himself a certain stock of iodine. This he shipped to 
London; it came into the hands of a firm of bankers, and 
by them was intrusted to Messrs. Lewis & Peat for sale. 
As we have already reported, fifteen kegs were sold 
publicly at 5d. per oz., and the rest of the consignment 
was disposed of privately. The question of interest to the 
trade is whether further consignments from outside pro- 
ducers are probable. Messrs. Lewis So Peat assure us that 
they have no knowledge at all on this point. '' If iodine 
is sent to us to selL" says Mr. Figgis. '' we shaD get the 
best price we can lor it, regardless or any combination." 
Mr. Greenhough, who represents the syndicate in London, 
seems quite confident that there is but little danger of 
fresh arrivals, and it is obvious that his principals have 
abundant ineans of knowing exactly all movements con- 
cerning iodine, and much power oi influencing probable 
competitors. All the same, the recent incident will set 
people thinking. The West coast of South America is a 
big place, the nitrate business generally is one which can- 
not be read quite easily, and, lastly, the period for which 
the convention was last signed enires with this year. 
There are uncertainties, to say the least, on the horizon; 
and that is, perhaps, the only certainty in the business. 

Queries Wanted.— At the San Francisco meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association a resolution was 
passed requesting the members to propose such queries as 
they would like to see answered next year. Such queries 
should be forwarded at once to the chairman of the sec- 
tion on scientific papers^ H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo. 
Members who have decided to write papers should send 
the titles to the same address. 

The Draft of a new German Pharmacopoeia has been 
completed by the Government Committee. It wili be 
printed provisionally for distribution among competent 
critics. 
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QUERIES & A JfSWERS. 

Qverieafor which answerB are desired^ must be received 
by the 6th of the months and mvst in every case be 
accompanied by the nam^ and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication, 

Nx). 2,370.— Dorrault's L'Offloine (M. F.). 

This work has just been published in a new (12th) edi- 
tion, the contents having been revised and corrected in 
accordance with the last revision of the codex. Tou will 
be enabled to obtaip it through the book trade, for in- 
stance through J. H. Vail & Co., 21 Astor Place, N. Y. 

No. 2,371.— Iodoform Silk (Dr. N.). 

This may be prepared by winding a suitable quantity of 
white silk — twisted or braided, as may be required — 
loosely over small plates of glass, such as microscopic ob- 
ject passes, and immersing the plates into a solution of 
iodoform in ether of the desired percentage— for instance, 
10 per cent. The vessel must be carefully closed and set 
aside* for two days. The silk is then removed, wrapped 
in blotting paper, dried, and kept in well-closed bottles. 

No. 2,372.— "Nepenthe" (A. Subscriber). 

This correspondent has had an English prescription pre- 
sented to him in which ** Nepenthe^' was ordei^ as one 
of the ingredients. 

According to Squire and others, this is a proprietary 
preparation made at Bristol. It is said that a solution of 
3 grains of tartrate (?) and 1 ^ain of sulphate of morphine 
in a fiuidounce of sherrv wme is a close imitation of it. 
It is intended, presumably, as a substitute for tincture of 
opium. 

No. 2,373.— Chloral-Urethane (M. J. S.). 

This is a new hypnotic introduced, or rather first stud- 
ied as to its therapeutic property, by Huebper and 
Strieker. It is a compound produced by the addition of 
one molecule each of anhydrous chloral and urethane (or- 
dinary or ethylic urethane). It is insoluble in water, and 
decomposed by hot water into its constituents. Whether 
it will ever play any considerable rdle is more than 
doubtful, firstly, owing to its insolubility, and second, to 
its high price. 

No. 2,374.— Cement for Aquarium (Detroit). 

A good preparation is said to be the following, which is 
given by Dieterich: 

Litharge 20part8. 

White Sand, finest 20 * < 

Plaster of Paris 20 *• 

Borate of Manganese 1 part. 

Rosin, powdered 70 parts. 

Boiled Linseed OU suff. quan. 

Mix the solids and make them into a paste with the oil. 

No. 2,375.— Artifloial Brandy. 

There are numerous works in which y ou may find for- 
mulas for preparing artificial liouors. We do not believe, 
however, that many of those which are published are of 
any mercantile value whatever. Moreover, we do not be- 
lieve in artificial brandy, and therefore cannot undertake 
to suggest any formula. We fear, however, that most of 
the brandy, even that which is imported from the best 
French localities, is more or less manipulated. Evidence 
to this effect has been amply furnished by several U. S. 
consuls in France. 

No. 2,376.— Freserring Anatomical Preparations 
(** College"). 

Accoraing to Grawitz, the following method is to be 
recommended : 

Prepare a solution of 6( oz. chloride of sodium, 640 
grains sugar, 320 grains nitrate of potassium, in 34 fi. oz. 
of water, and acidulate it by the addition of about 3 per 
cent of boric or tartaric acid. The object of this acidula- 
tion is to convert the haemoglobin in the specimen into 
hsematin. Immerse the specimens in the solution, and 
then dilate the latter with enough water to cause the 
specimens to sink. After six to eight weeks the latter wiU 
be sufficiently '* pickled.'' They are then transferred to a 
fresh, colorless solution prepared from the same ingre- 
dients. 

The process majr also be carried out bv using the above 
solution diluted wit^ one-third or one-balf of its volume 
of water. In this case the specimens are covered with the . 
liquid, care being taken that all inclosed air bubbles €u*e 
expelled, and the vessels completely filled with the liquid, 
so that it will touch the lid when this is put on. 

No. 2,377.— Beef Peptone (H. C. B., Philadelphia). 

Prof. J. Bauer gives, in Von Ziemssen's '* Handbook 
of General Therapeutics," Vol. I., p. 88, the following di- 
rections, by Leube, for making beef peptone: 1,000 O-m. 
of beef, freed from fat and bone, are finely chopped and 
placed in an earthen or porcelain vessel with 1,000 C.c. of 
water and 20 C.c, of pure hydrochloric acid. The porce- 
lain vessel is then introduced in a Papin*s digester, the 
cover of which is firmly closed, and boUed from 10 to 16 
hours, with occasional agitation in the first part of the 
time. At the end of the fifteen hours the mass is taken 
out of thd digester and rubbai ia a mortar till it presents 



the appearance of an emulsion. It is then boiled for an- 
other 15 to 20 hours, without the lid of the digester being 
once raised, after which it is treated with pure sodium car- 
bonate almost to neutralization, evaporated to the con- 
sistence of a pulp, and divided into four portions, each 
representing 250 Qm. of the meat. 

No. 2,378.— XJnguentum Ophthalmioum Compositum 
(** Licentiate"). 

This was officinal in the first (German, and is still so in 
the Swiss Pharmacopoeia. It is known as St. Yves' salve. 
The formula of the Pharm. Qerai, I. was as follows: 

Tellow Wax 24 parts. 

Lard 140 «« 

Bed Oxide of Mercury !.....! 15 " 

Oxide of Zinc 6 " 

Camphor 5 «« 

Oilof Almond 10 «• 

The directions are best modified as follows: 
Dissolve the camphor in the oil with the aid of a gentle 
heat, and triturate the metallic oxides intimately with 
the solution. Then add to it the wax and lard previously 
melted together and partly cooled, and mix the whole 
thoroughly. 

No. 2,379.— Prescription. Difficulty (Z.). 

One of our friends sends us the following prescription, 
stating that it was written by a New York physician, but 
that its preparation was not a success. 

9 Chrysarobini ji. 

Oelatini 3 i j. 

Dissolve the chrysarobin in the gelatin by means of 
heat, and add 

Vaaelini jiy. 

M. Ft. ung. 

Our correspondent added enough water to Cox's gelatin, 
in a capsule, to cover it, and then proceeded as directed. 
The added water was driven off by the subsequent heating. 

The difficulty is this: that chrysarobin is insoluble in 
water, and that gelatin, which is exceedingly soluble in 
water, repels or refuses to form homogeneous mixtures 
with substances which are themselves insoluble in water. 
The gelatin must be omitted from the above prescription 
if a homogeneous ointment is to be produced. 

No. 2,380.— Prescription Difficulty (H. K. A.). 

The following prescription has been presented to one of 
our subscribers, who wants to know what change takes 
place: 

^ Acidi Carbolici gtt. xx. 

Bromi gtt. x. 

Vaselini Ji. 

Misce. Ft. ung. 

Bromine is one of the most energetic substances (ele- 
mentR), and seeks to enter into combination whenever 
there is a possibility of doing so. Among organic sub- 
stances particularly, there are comparativeiv few that are 
able to resist its action. In most cases, at cdl events, when 
the substance with which it comes into contact contains 
any atoms of hydrogen which are replaceable, it takes 
their place in the molecule. Thus, in the case of camphor, 
for instance, which has the composition Ci»Hi«0, there 
may be either one or tu)o atoms ot hydrogen replaced by 
bromine, according aa 1 or 2 molecules, that is, 2 or 4 
atoms, of the latter are made to act upon 1 molecule of 
camphor. It always takes tuH> atoms of bromine to cause 
the replacement of one atom of hydrogen, because while 1 
atom of bromine takes the place of the latter, the other 
atom combines with the liberated hydrogen to form hy- 
drobromic acid. Thus : 

CioHitO + Br, = Ci.Hi.BrO + HBr 
camphor monobromated hydrobromic 

camphor acid. 

In the case of carbolic acid or phenol, which has the 
composition CeHtO, all the hydrogens can be replaced by 
bromine, forming CaHiBrO, or monobromphenol, CtHi- 
Br^O, or dibromphenol, CeH«BriO, or tribromphenol, etc., 
etc. Under ordinary circumstances, when phenol is 
brought together with bromine, tribromphenol is formed, 
which usually appears as a whitish precipitate if thrown 
down in an aqueous solution,blit may be ootained in color- 
less crystals. In the mixture forming the subject of this 
Suery, the bromine forms one of these substitution pro- 
ucts with the phenol. As to which one is formed de- 
pends on circumstances. If the bromine were first treated 
with a little carbolic acid, and the temperature were above 
the normal, one of the higher products wquld be formed. 
If the bromine were added to the phenol and vaseline pre- 
viously mixed, one of the lower ones would be produced. 
At all events, the bromine would disappear, as such, even- 
tually. The vaseline may be regarded as taking no part 
in the reaction. 

No. 2,381.— Oxgall Soap (End.). 

This kind of soap, which is but little used here, but is 
extensively employed in Europe— in Oermany it is known 
as '* Fleckseife^'— is prepared by combining about 1 part 
of oxgall with 2 parts of previously well-dried hard soap. 
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As is well known, bUe exerts an important function upon 
digestion in the living organism, not b;^ true saponinca- 
tion, but by subdividing the fats or oils into tne most 
minute particles, so as to appear almost to dissolve them. 
In fact, it may be said to remove the antipathy between 
the molecules of fat and the watery materials with which 
the latter become mixed. This property of the bile, to 
subdivide fats and render them capable of forming an 
emulsion with water, is made use of m various directions. 
For instance, in painting with water colors, when it is 
found that the paper will not take any liquid color owing 
to traces of fat, it is only necessary to €tad a small pro- 
portion of bile to the color, when the paper will at once 
receive it. Addition of a little bile to certain inks, not 
containing ingredients which would form i>recipitates 
therewith, causes the inks to become fit for writiug upon 
fatty fabrics, skins, etc. 

The removal of oil or fat stains from all kinds of fabrics, 
even the most delicate ones, may, in most cases, be accom- 
plished by using oxgall, either applied in substance and 
then washed off with w€u*m soap solution, or by using ox- 
gall soap. This may be prepared by melting 2 pares of 
dried soap with 1 part of iresn oxgall, with or without the 
addition of a perfume (though this has not much effect). 
When the mass cools, it is cut into cakes or formed into 
small balls for sale or use. 

By the way, according to Schaedler, fresh ox^ll may 
be kept for a long time without alteration, even m casks, 
by adding 7 parts of acetic ether to every 1,000 parts of 
fresh 0x^1. 

No. 2,382.— Paraldehyde (P. P. L.). 

This subscriber asks a series of questions regarding par- 
aldehyde, which we will answer connectedly. 

Paraldehyde (also spelled paraldehyd, perhaps prefer- 
ably) is a so called polymeric modification of ordinary al- 
dehyde (acetaldehyde), in which 3 molecules are combined 
together to form 1 molecule. 

Aldehyde is C.HiO; paraldehyde is (C2H4O) 3 or C.Hi.Ob. 

In its manufacture, the first step is to prepare pure ed- 
dehyde. This is accomplished by oxidizing alcohol by 
means of bichromate of potassium and moderately strong 
sulphuric acid. The mixture is distilled, the distillate 
afterwards warmed to 122' F., and the vapors conducted 
into ether, which is afterwards saturated with ammonia, 
which causes the formation of a crystalline compound, 
viz., aldehyde-ammonia. The crystals are warmed with 
diluted sulphuric acid, which sets the pure aldehyde free, 
and the vapors of the latter are condensed by cooline. 
This pure liquid aldehyde is now slowly treated wim 
chloride of zinc (or certain other agents) which causes it 
to become heated, while at the same time the molecular 
change takes place. On cooling to 32'' F., the paraldehyde 
crystallizes out. The remainder of the liquid is treated 
again in this manner, until the whole of it is converted 
and the product has acquired the uniform boiling point of 
256.2° F. The spec. grav. of pure paraldehyde is 0.992- 
0.998. At a low temperature it crystallizes, but melts 
again at 51** F. It is soluble in alcohol and ether in all 
proportions; at 59* F., it is soluble in 10 parts of water, 
which solution becomes turbid on warming, as paralde- 
hyde is more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

Water has no effect upon it, and we are not aware why 
some physicians object to its being dispensed with water, 
as our correspondent states. 

Paraldehyde may be administered in capsules, but pre- 
ferably in suitable dilution in wine, simple or aromatic 
elixir, and simple vehicles. A solution of it in any strongly 
alcoholic liquid is unadvisable, as the effects of the rem- 
edy may be modified or neutralized by the alcohol. 

It is difficult or impossible to say what would be the 
average toxic dose. It appears to act, when given in ex- 
cessive quantities, somewhat like alcohol. In certain 
forms of^ mental diseases quite large doses are ususdly 
given. How it produces death is not definitely made out. 
Since it is known that it may be gradually taken in in- 
creased doses, and eventuallv produces secondary symp- 
toms resembling those of alcohol poisoning, it may be 
supposed to act somewhat analogous to the latter, at least 
in excessive doses. 

We would recommend to our correspondent to consult 
Loebisch, ** DieneuerenArzneimittel,''8'', Wien und Leip- 
zig, 3te Aufi., 1888. 

No. 2,383.— Methozin, Antipyrine, Analgesine (Subscri- 
bers). 

We are asked the question : * * Why is it proposed to apply 
the name methozin, which I have encountered in my read- 
ing, to antipyrine? Has any phjrsician ever prescribed, or 
an^ apothecary ever dispensed it under that name? " 

The name '^methozin'' was proposed, and is now and 
then used— very unwisely, we think— for the purpose of 
stripping antipyrine of its character of a patented or pro- 
prietary article. Antipyrine is, of course, a fanciful name 
for a certain chemical compound, proposed by a process 
which is covered by a patent. If any one can produce the 
same compound by another process, there is nothing to 
hinder him from doing so, but he cannot call it antipyrine. 
If the true chemical constitution of antipvrine were 
known, it would probably be possible to devise a name 
which would recall its chemical constitution, though it is 



more than doubtful whether the name would be euphonious 
or practical. The most recent view which Dr. Ejiorr en- 
tertains of the composition of antipyrine is that it is a deri- 
vative of pyrazol and that it is to be regarded as phenyl- 
dimethyl-pyrazolan : 



^^ I CH. CH 



CH _ 



= pyrwBol. 



By the assumption of two atoms of hydrogen (effected 
by a certain reaction) this is converted into dihydro- 
pyrazol or pyrazolin : 

jjjr j NH. CH ^, MTT i N. CH 
^^(CH,.CH ®' ^^]CH..OH. 

If one CHt group is replaced by CO, the resulting pro- 
duct is pyrazolon : 

^jj ( NH. CH ^, ^ry i NH. CO 
^^JCO. CH ^"^ ^^ICH. CH 

If now, further, one ofthe hydrogens in the group NH 
(imidogen) is replaced hj phenyl (CiHi), and the other by 
methyl (CHt), and if , besides, another hydrogen is replaced 
by methyl — though it is not known exactlv in which 
group or radical this replacement actually takes place— 
the result will be: 



N(C.HOJgg«')-gg«') 



and this is phenyl-dimetuyl-pyrazolon, commonly called 
antipyrine. 

Now it would take considerable manipulation to mould 
the above chemical term into an euphonious *^ prescrip- 
tion term," without obscuriug its meaning. Nevertheless, 
the new Austrian Pharmacopoeia, which contains anti- 
pyrine, and uses Antipyrinum as main title, has *' Phenyl- 
dimethylpyrazolonum *' as a synonym. 

And even supposing such a term were found, why should 
we use it? Is there the slightest probability that the me- 
dical profession would generally adopt it? As long as the 
substance is sold as antipyrine, it will be generally pre- 
scribed for, or demanded Dy the public under this name, 
and it should be designated by the same name in the 
standard works of reference, and even in the Pharma- 
copoeia. Nobody is likely to look either in the text or in 
the index of such a work under any other name than 
'* antipyrine/^ By the wajr, the last edition of the U. S. 
Dispensatory treats of antipyrine on page 1711, but the 
name is omitted in the index, which may mislead some 
users of the work to suppose that antipyrine is not treated 
of at all therein. 

The French have introduced the name ''analgesine*' for 
it; but it does not appear to have driven the original name 
out of existence. 



The Arsenical Water of Court St. Etienne (Belgium). 

In 1872 died J. T. Liboutton, for the previous forty-two 
years burgomaster of the little town 01 Court St. Etienne 
(St. Stephen's Court) in Brabant. He left the greater por- 
tion of his fortune to the town, in order that an asylum or 
almshouse for the aged poor might be built there. The 
authorities set to work without delay, and in the year 
1878 the building was completed. It i^as called, from the 
name of its founder, the Hospice Liboutton. A very 
short time elapsed before it was observed that old people 
appeared to tnrive there in a very remarkable manner; 
the bloom and freshness of youth returned more or lees, 
replacing the dull pale tints of age; and this occurred so 
rapidly that it seems to have attracted general notice. 

In trying to account for this singular fact, the manage- 
ment 01 the Hospice came to the conclusion that it could 
not possibly be due to any special article of diet, for the 
food taken was of a very ordinary kind ; nor were the pure 
air of the locality and the dryness of the soil consideredsuf- 
ficient to explain the mjrstery , for mystery it certainly was. 
and so it remained until suddenly three of the inmates 01 
the establishment died at very short intervals, and within 
six months of the opening of the Hospice a fourth inmate 
retired voluntarily trom the place, fearing to meet with 
the same fate as his three companions. 

The food, the air, and the soil had been inquired into; 
at last attention was turned towards the water supplied to 
the establishment. It was found to be arsenical. 

The spring issues near some lodes of mispickel (arsenical 
iron pyrites), and I find that this water, wMcn is cold, 
bright, and clear, and has a pleasant t€U9te, yields to analy- 
sis 19i grains of total residue to the imperial gallon. Of 
these, 0.7 grain is arsenic acid, and 0.84 grain ferric oxide, 
the remainder being composed of the usual compounds of 
lime, soda, silica, and magnesia found in spring waters. 
It is supposed to have a constant composition, but to 
establish this fact it will be necessary to make another 
analysis at some distant date. Nevertheless, it is supplied 
to various pharmacies, and is used in medicine as a sub- 
stitute for Fowler's solution or Bourbole water trom the 
Puy de D6me (France). It is much richer in arsenic than 
the water of Mont Dor6 (Puy de Ddme). 

Such is, in a few words, the history of the most recently 
discovered arsenical mineral springs The composition of 
this water and the geological nature of the district— not 
far from the celebrated plains of Waterloo— do not indi- 
cate the remotest connection with any volcanic phenom- 
ena.— Dr. T- L. Phipson in Chem. News, 
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On the Poisonous Plants Indigenous to California.* 

BT HANS HBKMAN BEHR, M.D. 

In the present state of our knowledge, the enumeration 
of the dangerous plants in a new country like California 
seems to partake somewhat of procrastination ; but a be- 
ginning has to be made, and the circumstance of our very 
fragmentary knowledge, when exposed to the view of the 
profession, will act as a stimulus for the investigation of 
a matter of such vital importance. 

Let us first consider those plants of whose dangerous 
qualities we might be convinced a priori^ or which at least 
belong to genera where analogy with foreign species of 
the same genus or order justifies us in considering them 
dangerous. 

We have two species of a cucurbitaceous genus, exhibit- 
ing a full measure of all the drastic properties developed 
by some other members of the order, namely, Megarrhiza 
(according to some botanists, Echinocystis) fabacea and 
Marah, both species comprised under the vernacular name 
of Manroot. 

The active principle seems to be most developed in the 
enormous rhizome. The presence of this active principle 
is the more to be regretted as otherwise the considerable 
amount of starch contained in these rhizomes would 
make both of the species valuable food plants, Uke the 
yaip of the tropics, to which the slender climbing stem 
proceeding from a giant rhizome bears a kind of external 
resemblance. 

The intense bitterness of the rhizome warns the curious 
in time and prevents accidents. The stem and leaves 
seem to be inert. The prickly capside is full of a sapona- 
ceous juice, which disappears with the ripening. Neither 
the properties of the saponaceous juice nor those of the 
seeds have been thoroughly examined, and a close inves- 
tigation may lead to the discovery of some new principle. 
In the meantime we must suppose that these parts bear an 
analogy to Colocyuthis, in the same way as the rhizome 
coincides in many points with the root of Bryonia alba. 

We have a species of Gratiola— Gratiola ebracteata— 
but it is doubtful if this little and rather rare annual 
possesses any of the properties that have given its Eu- 
ropean congener, Gratiola officinalis, its botanical name 
and its reputation amongst the farmers of the old Con- 
tinent. 

We have two species of Solanum: Solanum nigrum, the 
common nightshade ; it is not poisonous in California, at 
least under ordinary circumstances. The same species is 
common in Europe, where it is considered poisonous. 

The second species, Solanum umbelliferum, has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated. Stem and leaves may act 
like those of Solanum Dulcamara, the bittersweet of our 
stores, which it resembles. As to its berries I have no 
data. 

Datura Stramonium (thorn apple) is common enough in 
some localities, and does not differ in any way from speci- 
mens derived from other countries. 

Our beautiful Rhododendron occidentale, frequently 
called Azalea, contains in its roots a narcotic principle not 
yet sufficiently investigated. It may be that the leaves 
partake of the active principle contained in the leaves of 
the Siberian Rhododendron chrysanthum. 

Ledum glandulosum (Labrador tea) deserves to be in- 
vestigated as a narcotic. It resembles Ledum palustre so 
much that we may expect the same active principle 
which in mediaeval times was used to make beer more in- 
toxicating, and the prohibition of which for this purpose 
is one of the first instances of a sanitary law. The leaves 
at present are only in use for killing vermin on cattle, and 
fleas that infest rural abodes. 

Caucalis nodosa and Caucalis microcarpa (yerba de 
vivora) are firmly believed by our old settlers to be in- 
fallible remedies for the bite of the rattlesnake. If they 
really cure snakebite, or at least diminish its danger, they 
must possess a power that under ordinary circumstances 
might do harm. Both the plants comprised under the 
name yerba de vivora are insignificant-looking annuals, 
and perhaps owe their reputation to the circumstance that 
they are strictly vernal and not to be found where snakes 
are most likely to be met with. But we must not jud^e 
a priori; investigation may reveal powers which we did 
not expect in the nerb. 

The odor of Heraoleum lanatum (cow parsnip) causes 
vertigo in some persons. Although these effects are 
neither constant nor general, an investigation is recom- 
mended, as it is of importance to know the properties of 
an herb of so frequent occurrence in the neighborhood of 
habitations. 

Our CEnan the Calif ornica (fooFs parsnip), notwithstand- 

* Fftper read at the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association at 
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ing its great resemblance to CEnanthe fistulosa of Europe, 
seems not to be poisonous. 

Slum cicutsefolium (water parsnip) is decidedly poison- 
ous, and the more dangerous as the taste of its root resem- 
bles that of parsnip more than any other of the poisonous 
umbellifersB. It is probably this plant that caused the 
disaster of Coyote Creek m the year 1869, where, of a 
party of six prospecting miners, only three escaped with 
their lives. 

We have three species of Cicuta (water hemlock), all of 
which, if not poisonous, are at least suspicious. As they 
are generally found in marshes or in ottierwise not very 
accessible places, they are not apt to cause accidents. 

It is not certain that Conium maculatum (the spotted 
hemlock) is originally a native herb. At present it is 
very common, and in some localities forms thickets, 
whose nauseous smell is apt to affect sensitive constitu- 
tions. The disagreeable smell, however, serves as a kind 
of warning and prevents accidental poisoning. 

Eremocarpus setiger is used by the Indians to narcotize 
fish. Its properties otherwise are but imperfectly known. 
It smells like strawberries, but its dusty, straggling ap- 
pearance is not calculated to invite passers-by and so 
cause accidents. 

Another euphorbiaceous plant, Hendecandra procum- 
bens (Croton Calif omicus), is a powerful drastic. 

Our native species of Euphorbia are annuals, and I do 
not think that their milk is acrid enough to do harm, but 
Euphorbia Lathyris, a kind of spurge introduced from 
Europe, is a powerful drastic in all its parts. Bats do not 
like to dig in the groimd where this plant grows in suffi- 
cient numbers. 

Rhus diversiloba (our poison oak or yedra) cannot 
well be called a poison, as no case is known where this 
shrub and its exhalations have caused more than the 
temporary trouble of a skin eruption. All the cases 
where the eruption became permanent admit of the ex- 
planation that a predisposition for cutaneous troubles ex- 
isted which would have developed sooner or later without 
having received a start by the action of poison oak. 

There does not seem to be anything specific in the action 
of the shrub. Many people are affected in a simUar way 
by inhaling the vapor of turpentine on visiting a newly 
painted room. Our poison oak, as well as the Khus Toxi- 
codendron of the Atlantic States, requires an idiosyn- 
crasy in the individual to act upon, or else it remains in- 
ert. I have remarked the same peculiarity in the case of 
the dreaded Semecarpus of the East Indies, and I should 
not wonder if the terrors of Rhus causticain South Amer- 
ica and of. the Melanorrhoea (the Japanese varnish tree) 
rest on a similar exaggerated action, and would by a close 
investigation resolve themselves into an inconvenience 
befalling only those who are liable to be affected in that 
way. 

As to antidotes, there exists no specific for the cure of 
the eruption if it is once fairly established. The exan- 
thema has to be treated according to general rules. 
Nevertheless there seems to be a foundation in the belief 
of our fellow-citizens of Spanish descent that an infusion 
of the leaves of Rhamnus Califomica (Cascara sagrada), 
used as a wash, acts as a preventive. But as this remedy, 
to be of any use, must be applied before the eruption has 
developed, and as the receptivity for the noxa in the ma- 
jority of people is altogether wanting, it is difficult to 
judge about tne merits of the application. It is true that 
I know of a few cases of persons formerly liable to be af- 
fected who have been exempt since they have used the 
wash immediately after each exposure. 

The second California species of Rhus, Rhus aromatica, 
is entirely harmless, and its berries are edible. 

Actaea spicata (baneberry) is rather local. The beauti- 
ful coral-red berries look inviting enough, but I have 
never heard of any accident. 

A species of Delphinium is dreaded by herders, who 
frequently lose sheep by this plant, but it is difficult to 
identify the species from their vague descriptions. All 
we can make out from their statements is that it must be 
a perennial, growing, when in flower, above the height of 
a man. 

Our species of Ranunculus lose their poisonous acridity 
by drying, so that the hay is not affected by their pre- 
sence. 

It is the reverse in regard to our Prunus ilicifolia, a 
kind of wild cherry, whose foliage develops its poisonous 
properties only during the process of withering. This 
peculiarity causes occasionally the loss of a sheep or a 
cow, because these animals acquire the habit of browsing 
on the trees that grow near the trail that leads to their 
pasture grounds, and do so with impunity, until some day 
they encounter in a tree, on which they have browsea 
every day, a branch that, perhaps in consequence of an 
injury, has begun to wither. 
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The notorious Loco weed is an Astragalus, but the exact 
species is not known with certainty. There may be sev- 
eral species of Astragalus that develop a curious poison 
of exceedingly slow action, corresponding in some way in 
its effects to a poison observed in some Australian plants 
of the same leguminous order, belon^g to the genera 
Gastrolobium, Oxylobium, and Isotropis. 

Here, as well as in Australia, these plants have been 
experimented with, but without enabling the investiga- 
tor to come to any decisive conclusions. Two things, 
nevertheless, in both countries have been established : 

1. Dogs, cats, and rabbits do not suffer if the seeds or 
herb of these plants are mixed with their food. 

2. Cattle, sheep, and horses suffer only in certain sea- 
sons. 

As to the first circumstance, reBj>ecting the established 
fact that cats, dogs, and rabbits enioy an immunity in re- 
gard to this poison, we only have to recollect that goats 
eat hemlock, and rabbits belladonna, with impunity, and 
we will understand that the immunity of these animals 
does not prove anything as to the dangerous qualities of 
the same nerb in regard to cattle, sheep, or horses. 

The other circumstance, that the Loco poisoning only 
takes place under certain circumstances, and not in every 
season, admits of several hypotheses. The poisoning may 
be owing either to the invasion of some fungoid parasite, 
perhaps of the Claviceps order; or to a substance pro- 
duced by fermentation or putrefaction, in which case the 
materia peccans would be some ptomaine; or, lastly, the 
poison may not be of vegetable origin at all, but some 
animal parasite infesting the suspected plant. 

The question is a very complicated one. and as Loco 
poisoning in some years entails a perceptible loss of stock, 
It is of sufficient importance to justify an appropriation 
for a body of scientists to inquire into the causes of the 
malady and find a remedy for them. 

The ptomaine hypothesis would explsun the curious slow 
action and chrome course of the Loco disorder in the 
affected animals. 

In the American Journal of Pharmacy (May, 1880) I 
find a notice to the effect that the efforts of the govern- 
ment of the Australian colony of Victoria to unravel the 
mystery have brought the matter a step nearer to the 
discovery of the real cause of these accidents. My old 
friend, Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, combining his efforts 
with those of the accomplished chemist, Mr. Rummel, 
has discovered a peculiar resin and a glucoside in the 
Australian herbs, which latter is probably the cause of the 
poisoning. 

Polygonum nodosum, an aquatic species of knotgrass, 
resembles its European congener in appearance and taste; 
and Polygonum hydropiper, which from its acrid, pungent 
taste has been namea water-pepper, is considered dan- 
gerous. 

Our two species of Trillium (wake-robin) are suspicious 
and should be investigated. 

The same is desirable in regard to our three species 
of Fritillaria (chessboard fiower), notwithstanding the 
statement of the Russian traveller and scientist, Pallas, 
that the inhabitants of Kamschatka eat with impunity 
the bulbs of our Fritillaria lanicolata, that is found in 
their country as well as in CaUf omia. 

We have m the Sierras two species of Veratrum un- 
doubtedly poisonous. 

In regard to Zygadenus venenosus, the qualities are not 
sufficiently known. It is certain that the root is as little 
poisonous to hogs as hemlock is to goats; but in Oregon 
and Northern California, where the edible bulb of Camass 
(Cyanotris esculenta) forms an article of food to Indians, 
and frequently occurs in company with Zygadenus, the 
latter is called Death-Camass. [See paper on '* Zygadenus 
Nuttalii," by J. U. and C. G. Lloyd, in. Am. Druog., 1887, 
141.— En. Am. Dbugq.] 

As to LoUum temulentum, the darnel, it is still unde- 
cided if this grass is poisonous at all times, or only be- 
comes so under certain circumstances. 

In regard to poisonous fuujgi, it is a curious circum- 
stance tnat all Calif omia species that could become dan- 
gerous belong to the Agaricus group. All the f un^ of this 
group can easily be distinguished by their possessing gills 
underneath their umbrella-shaped stroma or heads. It is 
true that not all of these fungi are poisonous, and some of 
our best table mushrooms oelong to this order, viz., 
Agaricus campestris, sold in our markets and cultivated 
for this purpose. 

The danger existing in the wild species of Agaricus is 
that the wholesome and the dangerous resemble each 
other so much that it takes the experienced eye of the 
collector to distinguish between them. 

All the California f un^ not belonging to the Agaricus 
order are either uninviting hj smell and appearance 
(such as the Phallus), or are entirely harmless and whole- 
some food, viz., the Boletus and the much-calumniated Puff- 
ball (Lycoperdon), of which we have here a giant species. 

The present essay, as I stated in the beginning of this 
article, is only intended to draw attention to this most 
imoortant part of our fiora, medicinal and pharmaceutical, 
ana in the hope that further investigation may be made 
into the hidden treasures which may be revealed by a 
study of the poisonous plants of California. 



Kox Vomioa— Assay, of its Fharmaoeutioal Prepara- 
tions.* 

BY H. W. SNOW, PH.O. 

1. Estimation of Strychnine and Brudne in Mixture. 

SiNOB the publication of the exhaustive investigations 
into the botany, pharmacy, and chemistry of nuz vomica 
by Messrs. Dunstan and Short, pharmacists have displayed 
considerable activity in pursuing the investigations 
which were thus begun, so that at the present time there 
is a very considerable amount of information to be found 
concerning the assay of this drug and its preparations. 
The estimation of total alkaloid in the tinctiure, fluid ex- 
tract, and solid extract, the three prominent pharmaceu- 
tical preparations of the drug, is a matter of ease and 
accuracy, and no pharmacist need be deterred from under- 
takincr their assay through mistaken ideas on this point, 
though it is true that an analytical balance is essential. 
A sufficient number of assays of the tincture and of the 
solid extract have been published from time to time to 
have pretty well settled the maximum, minimum, and 
average percentages of alkaloid which they contain, and 
thus to enable, if it is so desired, the next pharmacopoeial 
committee to adopt alkaloidal standards for them. Assays 
of fluid extracts nave, however, been less numerous, and 
the writer has collected such as have come within his notice, 
and added thereto some from his own experience which 
may thus be found serviceable. 

The fluid extract may be assayed (and the tincture 
similarly by evaporating 25 C.c. to 10 C.c.) by diluting 5 
C.c. to 50 (J.c. with water, adding water of ammonia, and 
washing out the alkaloid with three or four successive 
portions of chloroform. From the mixed chloroform so- 
lutions, evaporated, if need be, to a convenient bulk, re- 
move the alkaloid by washing with dilute sulphuric acid 
in two or three successive portions. From this solution 
again take up the alkaloid (after rendering alkaline by 
anmionia) with chloroform, evaporate to dryness, again dis- 
solve in chloroform, and transfer carefully, with washing 
and without filtering^ to a weighed boEiker. evaporate to 
dryness at 100 *" C, and weigh the mixed alkaloids. The 
second solution in chloroform is made for the purpose of 
leaving behind the small amount of ammonium sulphate 
which is almost invariably transferred with the chloro- 
form in drawing it off. Drying must be thorough, as it 
not infrequently happens that small amounts of chloro- 
form are mechanically retained in the alkaloid and not 
easily driven off by slight heat. 

The solid extract (about 1 Gm.) may be dissolved in 
water with the aid of a little ammonia and warmine, 
diluted to 40 C.c, and treated the same as the fluia. 
Further details of assay will not here be given, but follow- 
ing this paper is a short bibliography on the assay of the 
drug ana its preparations, as contributed from 1881 to date. 
A. S. Lyons has given us a record of six assays of fluid 
extracts showing a range of 0.60^ to 1.6^, with an average 
of 1.05^ of total alkaloids, and the committee on adultera- 
tion of the New York State Pharm. Assoc.f gave assays of 
six samples showing unusual uniformity in strength vary- 
ing from 1,%% to 1.2jJ, with an average of l,h%. 

The following is a record of eight assays taken from my 
own notes, 0.58jr, 0.92jr, 1.35jr, 1A7%, 1.98jr, 2%, 2.04jr, 2.64jf- 
average 1.61%. W. Simonson has given us the results of 
assays of thirty -four powdered extracts, showing as low 
as 2.24^ and as high as 18.9^, with an average of 12.%%, 
though the general average, excluding the unusual ex- 
tremes, would show a somewhat higher percentage. A 
limited number of assays, made by the writer, of powdered 
extracts of the drug, give a slightly higher average than 
this, and show the powdered extract to be not greatly in- 
ferior to the pilular extract, which has been shown to 
average about 1^% of alkaloid. 

2. Separation of Strychnine and Bmcine. 

Though the estimation of the total alkaloids of nux 
vomica is a simple task, it is not so in the case of the 
separation of strychnine from brucine. 

Dragendorff, after trying published methods, concluded 
that thei'e was no known process for their separation on 
an analytical scale with satisfaction, and therefore re- 
commended an indirect method depending on the differ- 
ent titration equivalents of the two alkaloids with Biayer^s 
reagent. This reagent for an equal volume precipitates 
more brucine than strychnine; consequently Use of the 
reagent woudd be reauired to precipitate the alkaloid, if it 
were adl brucine, than would be required if it were 
all strychnine. Thus, in titrating a known weight of the 
alkaloid, if less reagent is required to precipitate it than 
would be the case with an equivalent weight of strych- 
nine, and more is recjuired than would be the case if it 
were all brucine, a mixture of the two would be inferred, 
and their relative quantities would be in proportion to 
the amount of reagent required and the titration equiva- 
lents of the two alkaloids. This process has been called 
into question, and the writer can Dear further testimony 
to its worthlessnesB. 

In the flrst place, the equivalents accepted were those 

*Fftper read before the Michigan State Fhann. Assoc., Sept., 18W. 
t Drug. CIrc.. 1886, 178. 
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given by Itoy^^lumflelf, and that for brucine has since 
been shown to be far from <5orrect. Three or four titra- 
tions were, however, performed with a view of adopting 
the later and corrected equivalents of brucine in the cal- 
culation, but the results were negative and further ex- 
periment was abandoned SiS useless. Brucine is too fickle 
in its behavior with this reagent to make it at all a reli- 
able means of assay. Dr. Lvons has proposed * to esti- 
mate the proportion of strycnnine in the mixture of the 
alkaloids by determining the weight of the precipitate 
with Mayer's reagent from a known weight oi .the alka- 
loids. W he ther tnis is an improvement on tfa e volumetric 
method has not yet been fully determined. Dimstan and 
Short's recommendation for separating the alkaloids by 
precipitation of strychnine with ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium^ under carefully prescribed conditions of acidity cmd 
dilution, was early called into question by Schweis8inger,t 
who found that he always obtained more strychnine and 
less brucine than he commenced with. In a series of some 
eight or ten experiments periormed a little over two years 
ago, the writer was unable to substantiate the experi- 
ments of the authors of this process. It was found that 
washing "until free from bitterness" was not a reliable 
criterion to judge by, as in the first experiments wash- 
ing, thouf^h oiscontinued before freedom from bitterness 
was obtained, was excessive. The strychnine obtained 
was le8s in amount than was started with, but still was 
contaminated with brucine. Later experiments with 
more moderate washing yielded results too high in strych- 
nine and too low in- brucine, and the strychnine was al- 
ways contaminated with brucine, as shown by the nitric 
acid test. It thus appears that the solubilities of the fer- 
rocyanides of these two tdkaloids, under the conditions 
prescribed, are too near together to make it a close means 
of separation. Hoist and Beckurts t have published a 
volumetric modification of this assay which tney claim to 
be preferable to the ori^nal. The authors maintain that 
in adding the ferrocyanide to solutions of the mixed alka- 
loids the strychnine is precipitated first, and the brucine 
only comes down when an excess of precipitant has been 
added. The assay is carried out by cuiding to a solution 
containing from i^ to 1^ of the mixed alkaloids hydro- 
chloric acid to distinctly acid reaction. Then run in, in 
small amounts at a time, a solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium of known strength until a filtered drop of the 
fluid produces a stain on paper impregnated with ferric 
chloride. From these data calculate the strychnine. 
This process seems well worthy of attention, but the 
writer has not yet had opportunity to verify it and has 
seen no further reports on it. Schweissinger § has recom- 
mended an indirect method for the estimation of the al- 
kaloids by titrating a known weight of them with stan- 
dard acid and £dkaii, using litmus as an indicator. This 
process seems to be well tnought of, and in use by some 
chemists; but it is difficult to get an indicator which 
is sufficiently sensitive, cochineal, litmus, and methyl 
orange having been tried with little success. Separation 
with absolute alcohol was tried but abandoned by Drag- 
endoi^ I as an analytical process, and it was also the ex- 
perience of Dr. A. B. Prescottjir with alcohol of spec. grav. 
0.941 (39.3^ abs. alcohol by weight), that the separation 
was not sufficiently close for analytical purposes. With 
alcohol of spec. grav. 0.970 (21.31^ abs. alcohol by weight) 
he found 2,617i parts necessary to dissolve 1 part of strych- 
nine and 37.3 parts to dissolve 1 part of brucine. This de- 
gree of concentration he recommends, and doubtless it is 
one of the best yet offered. In this connection the writer 
wishes to record a series of negative experiments on the 
estimation, volumetrically, of the chlorine contained in 
the chlorides from a known weight of the alkaloids, min- 
ing this the basis of an indirect determination of them. 
They were dissolved in a little chloroform, and chlorofor- 
mic solution of hydrochloric acid was added until slightly 
add. The solution was then evaporated repeatedly with 
fresh chloroform and alcohol in oraer to free the alkaloids 
from mechanically adhering acid. The chlorides, when 
dissolved in water, were titrated with silver nitrate (-^1^), 
using potassic normal chromate as an indicator. The 
reaction seems to be progressive, and, with the dilute 
standard solutions required, it was not possible to arrive 
at the end reaction with a sufficient exactness to enable 
calculations approaching the truth to be made. Repeti- 
tion of these experiments at a later period confirmed the 
first opinions. It was again tried, using Volhard's sul- 
phocyanide method of estimating the chlorine. This is 
carried out by adding an excess of silver nitrate solution, 
shaking vigorously, and, after adding a few drops of 
ammomo-ferric alum as an indicator, titrating back with 
ammonium sulphocyanide; but results were no better. 
The molecular weights of the two alkaloids are close to- 
gether, being respectively for strychnine and brucine 334 
and 394, with a difference of only 60; and 9.151 parts of- 
strychnine will combine with 1 part of hydrochloric acid, 
wmle 10.794 parts of brucine will combine with the same 
amount. The difference between them is therefore slight, 

•Dnv.Circ., 1886, 187. 

tPh. Joor. and Trans., [SI zri., 447; Ames. Drug., 1885, S80, both from Ar- 
chtT der Fharm., [81. zii., m, 609. 
IDnig. Ctrc., lft»7, 104, from Pharm. Oentralholle. 
{ Whim last dted. 

I " Plant Analysis,'' Eng. ed., 1884, d. 191. 
^ Proc. Amer* Phor. Assoc., 1878, 806. 



and, as the alkaloids are usually presented, under the con- 
ditions of assay, in small amounts, this necessitates any 
indirect process to be of great accuracy and precision in 
order to be of any value. Volumetric methods require 
very dilute standard solutions and indicators, and these 
latter seem to be difficult to obtain of sufficient sensitive- 
ness, especially in the acidimetric determinations. 

Dunstan and Short: Nux Vomica, drug, Pharm. Jour, and 
Trans., [31 xiii., 665; fS] xv., 156 [Year Book. 1888, 288; Amkb. 
Drug., 1888. 1241. Nux Vomica, extract, Pharm. Jour, and 
Trans., [8] xiii., 448 [Tear Rook, 1888, 475; 1884. 278; Amer. Jour. 
Pharm., 1888, 2681. Nux Vomica, tincture, Pharm. Jour, and 
Trans., [81 xiv., 292; [81 xiv., 441 [Year Book, 1888, 476; Ambr. 
Drug., 1^84, p: 51. Nux Vomica, standard extract, Pharm. 
Jour, and Trans., [8] xiv., 621 [Year Book, 1884, 274; Drug. Circ., 
1884, 521. Nux Vomica, standard tincture, Pharm. Jour, and 
Trans., [31 xiv., 622 [Ytar Book, 1884, 278; Drug. Circ., 1884, 621. 

Lyons, A. B.: Nux Vomica, extract, tincture, etc., Proo. Mich. 
8. P. As., 1885, 172 [Drug. Circ, 1885, 258]. Nux Vomica, drug 
assay, Drug. Circ, 1886, 187. 

Conroy, M. : Nux Vomica, tincture, Pharm. Jour, and Trans.. 
[81 xiv., 461. 

Dieterich, E. : Nux Vomica, extract assay, Amer. Jour. 
Phar., 1887, 179; Year Book. 1887, 244. (From Pharm. Cen- 
tralhalle.) 

Schact, G. F. : Mayer's reagent for estimation of total alka- 
loids in tinctures, etc. Year Book, 1884, 275. (See also Lyons, 
A. B., and Drug. Circ, 1886, 137; Snow, H. W., Proc Mich. S. 
P. A., 1888, 114, for titration e<}uivalent8 of mixed alkaloids.) 

Simonson, W. : Nux Vomica, powdered extract, Pharm. 
Era, 1888, 277; Aher. Drug., 1888, 122. 

Yerger, E. J. : Nux Vomica, tincture, IJ. S., Amer. Jour. 
Phar., 1886, 291. 

Passolt, H. A. : Nux Vomica, tincture, U. S., Proc. Mich. 
State Phar. Assoc, 1888, 101. 

[(jlerock^s method of separating strychnine and hrucine 
hy means of nitric acid prohahly came to the author's 
notice too late. It would appear, from the discoverer's 
analytical data, that it is the oest so far known. See Am. 
Druog., 1889, 91 (May;.— Ed. Am. Drugo.] 

Active Constituents of Bhamnus Furshiana.* 

BT AUG. 0. ZEIG, PH.O. 

Rhamnus Purshiana is a native of California, or, more 
properly speaking, of the Pacific slope. Its name was 
^ven in honor of Frederick Pursh, the renowned Prus- 
sian hotanist, who in 1814 eave a full description which 
fixed its place in hotany, nis investigation having heen 
made upon specimens obtained directly from the habitat. 

This arug was first brought to notice by Dr. Bundy, and 
was called Cascara sagrada by the early Mexican settlers 
in California, the term meaning holy bark. It is now prin- 
cipally known in the Western States as chittem bark. 

A good deal has been said of late in various jomaials of 
pharmacy concerning this drug, as well as some of its 
galenical preparations. The high price which it has com- 
manded in the dru^ market the past year induced a great 
rush in gathering tne same, and has had a great tendency 
to bring on the market a drug much inferior in quality, by 
having been gathered out of season -, and again it has nad a 
tendency to oring on the market a substitute or adul- 
terant (a species of edder, as F. A. Beckett says), which, 
fidthough Quite similar to cascara in appearance and taste, 
is of no value whatever as an aperient, for it does not con- 
tain the active constituents present in Cascara sagrada. 

As to the chemical constituents of Rhamnus Purshiana, 
I shall call attention to what investigators have con- 
tributed to our knowledge through their reports in the 
various journals of pharmacy. Prof. A. B. Prescott 
gives in the American Journal of Pharmacy for 1879 (see 
nst of references at the close of the article) the result of his 
investigations, both microscopic and otherwise, among 
which he reports the presence of three resins- a brown, a 
yellow, and a red resin— a crystallizable body, three 
vegetable acids, as tannic, oxalic, and malic acid, both a 
fat and a volatile oil, wax, and starch. In addition to 
this. Prof. Wenzell states in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
of 1886 that he has obtained a substance which he de- 
scribes as being of a deep orange-red color, namely, a glu- 
coside. Messrs. Meier and Webber report in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy of last year, as a result of their inves- 
tigation, the presence of a vegetable ferment, glucose 
and traces of ammonia, while Dr. Eccles reports in Drug- 
gists^ Circular for 1888 having discovered the presence of 
an alkaloid which he states he has separated from the fluid 
extract and precipitated with Mayer's reagent. 

Its extensive use in practice, especially in the form of l^e 
fluid extract, has amply confirmed the fact that the drug 
possesses decided laxative properties. Furthermore, it is 
set forth by some and denied hj others that it also pos- 
sesses tonic properties. To which of these constituents 
just enumerated could the laxative and tonic powers of 
cascara be due? 

Messrs. Parke, Davis A; Co. were kind enough to send 
me a sample of the drug, and I undertook to estimate the 
quantity of the different resins present, and by physiologi- 
cial experiment ascertain as to which is the most active. 
Furthermore, I undertook to make out a working formula 
for obtaining the resin in a concentrated form. 

* Fftper read at the meeting of th ^ American Pharmaceutical Aandatlofn at 
San Francisco. 
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The method suggested by Mr. Wise, in Western Drug- principle when treated with acids; therefore it appears 

gist, was first employed for the separation of the three possible that there may be made a preparation of Cascara 

resins. A fluid extract was prepared, using strong alco- sagrada quite tasteless, ^et containing all the active con- 

hoi as a menstruum. To this fluid extract was added an stituents to which both its laxative and tonic properties 

equal volume of ether, the mixture agitated and allowed are due. 
to stand for twentj^-four hours. [The following is a list of references on the constituentB 

The ethereal liquid was then decanted and strained, the of Rhamnus Purshiana (Cascara sagrada) : 
precipitate washed, dried, and weighed. The product _ ^^ .or,n xt « .- r^ . « .^ * 

consisted of a red resin, soluble in alcohol and insoluble r,^''^^^\lf^l ^^^ r^®?55***®?o^' ]^*^I?5 ^' ^' ^^' '^^^'• 

in ether. Theamountof this resin obtained from 114 Gm. ^fe5s ^^^fjsf:'^^^^^^ . p, 

of drug was 6.16 Gm., which by physiological experiment a^c 81^:462 Rundschau, 4, 79; Proc. Am. Phar. 

appeared to be quite inert. Limousin, 1886: Phar. Jour. Trans., [8] 15,615. 

The ethereal liquid was next evaporated to a somewhat -yy^jge jj iqq^. Western Dnigeist 7 125 

syrupy consistence, seventy per cent alcohol was added, Eccles, r! G., 1888: Druggist*' Circulkr, pkge 54, March; Proc. 

and the whole allowed to stand for some time. The alcoholic Am. Phar. Assoc. , 86, 402. 
solution was then strained and the precipitate washed Schwabe, P., 1888: Archiv der Phar. 

and dried. This precipitate consisted of a yellowish- Meier and Webber, 1888: Am. Jour. Phar., 60, 87; Proc. Am. 

brown resin, odorless, but having a slightly bitter taste. Phar. Assoc, 86, 400, 

The quantity obtained from 114 Gm. of drug was 1.23 Fuge, H. D., 1889: Phar. Jour. Trans., [3] 18, 786 (galenicals).] 

Gm. By p^hysiological experiment this portion showed 
itself qmte inert. Medicinal Plants of the Argentine Republic. 

nJ™!; wi*iS«n°I!™norS«d f^^^ T.^^^rt^^ Th« «™de drugs recently exhibited in Paris by the Ar- 

^^n^d rf^ly decS tnto wate7a^Id^aU wS ««^«'^« Republifattractea attention not only V their 

hy^^cWoriS. '^ThTl^uid waTnS^ste^S^eTri^ frl]r?S^.v^"i^'rr«^?T* A^^o^^^^n^^nfT^ 

cfpitate washed and driek. This consisted of a tfiird b„S ««d V^^J/ n^^^^i/ ^i^^^Wo?i!^nE l^* 

i^n, of a dark broMTi color, giving an intense purple ^"'"fif ""i^rHn^f^ip^^ ^ following ac- 

with potassium hydrate, having a somewhat bitter taste, T:/^?,«lSTfc?^.?i 7tsi2;,r.,o„».«,.^ ^f t^.^ fo^n^ t>.,w„ 

and an odor much like the odof of the drug. Physiologi- o^^^l^l^thl^^ii^^^^^f^^' « ^ wh^^«^« w 

cal experiment showed thatitis the most'active^resin^f ^^^ChlJS'sm^'Snd^nXnia^ce ''^' "^ 

nSitiSX^ro^t^^n^ tS'^^L'^i^J^ nafvrir i^ola KLl^T^^u^tfc'al^St^^n^ 

practical formula lor obtaimng tnis resm m a concen- «^-.4. r^io^f „««^ ,•„ «^orx« ^<f «.^^«wv.^« ^^a a^^-^x.,^^ 

{rated form. The method suggested by Mr. Wise for ^e?vsctree gonorrhoea and diarrhoea. 

?^^^v^'?.lt nr^L^T^x^Sitr** S?^ °^^fZ' Petiveria alliacea, of the famUy Phytolaccace*. native 

^^f fh« ™o nf i^?irL^/n^^f «f hp™^;.^,^ w "«"« " ^uinfe 6 Pipi " ; a plant of wlfich the root is used 

^S^'Xr^p?i%1Lirierffi''^^^^^^^^^ ^le'S"f^ ^L^irLS*^""^*""' hydrophobia, 

but without success!' FinaU.y I found that by using dil ^^SfeJ'a ^hoZ^^^i^e family Verbenace*. 

lute alcohol as a menstruum m percolating the drug, very „™^ i?^Tir«: ««+^^^I « <^vr»K^ ^ Zr^^^L »> « ^^«!^ 

i-l*!^ «* *u« ,'^^«4. «^«:w, :« Ai^^r^u^^A ^^A ?!*« „«^ ^\^*.u^^ named by the natives Yeroon o Menstruz ; a common 

|^>ii th^eactive risin. I would recommend the foUow- ''^^!i^^i^^^%^^l^Z^^;,r^^,t^,,or.mo. 

*^* name of which is ** Yatebfi-caA " ; a febrifuge and a tonic. 

Bhamnus Purshiana 8 oz. Found in abundance. 

Dilute Alcohol, Scirpus capillaris, of the order Cyperacese, native name 

Water.. ..... eachq.s. **Eflpartillo'^; recommended for pulmonary affections. 

Hydrochloric Acid .... 2 fl. dr. Found very frequently. 

Moisten the powder with 8 fl. oz. dilute alcohol, pack Calopagonium cceruleum, of the order Leguminosse, by 

it firmly in a cylindrical percolator, and add enough di- the natives called *' Cumanda viray "; an abundant herb, 

lute alcohol to saturate the powder and leave a stratum employed as an aperient febrifuge. 

above it. When the liquid begins to drop from the perco- Hyptis species, oelonging to the order Labiatse, known 

lator, dose the lower orifice, and, having closely covered amongst the common people as *'0vechA-ca4" ; found 

the percolator, macerate for twenty-four hours. Then rather frequently, and used in the treatment of syphiliF. 
allow the percolation to proceed, gradually adding dilute Begonia cuculata, a member of the family Begoniaceae, 

alcohol until 12 fi. oz. of percolate are obtained, or until known amongst the inhabitants as ** Agrial "; possessing 

it produces but a slight turbidity when dropped into antiscorbutic diuretic, and antiphlogistic properties, 

acidulated water. Evaporate off the dilute alcohol upon and employed against catarrhal affections, and against 

a water-bath until the percolate is reduced to a syrupy inflammation and irritation of the urinary passages, 

consistence, and pour it slowly with constant stirring into Often met with. 

8 fl. oz. of water containing the hydrochloric acid. Let Tagetes glanduUfera (Schrk), of the order Synantherese, 

stand until the precipitate has subsided, then decant the the native name of which is *'Zuico" or ** Chinchilla**; a 

supernatant liquid and wash the precipitate three times scarce herb, with tonic qualities. 

by decantation with fresh portions of cold water. Spread Cuphea species, belonging to the family Lytharieae, 

it on a strainer, and, having pressed out the liouia, dry called in the country **Tcipo-per6"; a common herb, uped 

the resin by exposure to air at a gentle heat. Tnis resin as a purgative, diuretic, and a purifier of the blood, 
dissolves in potassium hydrate, giving an intense purple Rhynchosiu diversifolia (Mich.), a member of the order 

color, which disappears upon acidulating with nydro- LeguminossB, the vulgar denomination of which is **Urizu- 

chloric acid, when the resin is again precipitated, and hee"; an expectorant, and a remedy for spasmodic 

may in this manner be obtained devoid ot bitterness. coughs. 

Five grains of this resin, a bitter resin, had a marked laxa- Cuscuta species, of the family Convolvulaceae, by the 

tive effect upon an adult. natives named " Cabello de Angel," or ** Icipo Chumbo"; 

Now, as to the glucoside mentioned— which, according a parasitical plant, with gently laxative, diuretic, and 

to Messrs. Meier and Webber, seems to be peculiar to antiphlogistic properties, used in the form of an infusion 

Rhamnus Purshiana, as these authors were unable to de- for intermittent fevers, congestion of the respiratory or- 

termine its presence in Rhamnus Frangula as found in the ^ans, and in the shape of a tea in cases of haemoptysis, 

market—it may be regarded as one of the important con- inflammation of the throat, and internal abscesses. It is 

stituents of the drug, and the source of an intensely bitter not very common. 

principle (Meier and Webber), to which, no doubt, the tonic Chenopodium anthelminticum, of the family Chenopo- 

property is due. It may, according to the above authors, diaceae, called by the natives ** Yerba de Santa Maria," or 

be obtained in quite a pure state for examination by mak- ** Caan6 " ; an herb of which an infusion in the shape of a 

in|^ an aqueous percolate of the drug and precipitating tea has digestive, slightly stimulating, and diaphoretic 

with a solution of subacetate of load. The excess of lead properties. It is also used as a remedy for hysterical fits, 

may be removed by passing hydrogen sulphide into the indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, dysentery, pleurisy, 

solution, precipitating the lead as a sulphide, and filter- asthma, and especially for paralysis of the tongue, 
ing. This filtrate shows decided chemical change when Ocotea (Strychnodaphne) suaveolens, one of the Laurieae, 

boiled with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, giving off a in the vernacular "Laurel bianco," or **Canela molle"; a 

peculiar odor. When examined with the aid of a micro- tree of which the leaves are recommended for their diu- 

scope, there is visible an oilv and resinous substance with retic and carminative properties, and are also used as an 

small crystals distributed through it. This resinous sub- emmenagogue. 

Btance appears to be soluble in alcohol or potassium hj^- Acanthospermum xanthioides, a member of the tribe of 

drate, and insoluble in water. With potassium hydrate Synanthereae, vernacular name of which is **Agana- 

it turns a reddish brown. As the glucoside is capable of bicho"; a common antisyphilitic herb, also prescribed 

decomposition when treated with acids in a test tube, it for gonorrhoea. The root is an intense narcotic, 
would likewise be capable of decomposition in the gastric Baccharis articulata, of the family Synanthereae, the 

juice of the stomach (Meier and Webber), which contains common appellation of which is **Carqueia"; an herb 

two-tenths of one per cent of hydrochloric acid. found abundantly, and useful against inaigestion, ste- 

The resins, as has been stated before, may be obtained rility, etc. 
devoid of bitterness, while the glucoside is in itself not Crotolaria incana, belonging to the order "Legumino- 

bitter (Meier and Webber), but is the source of the bitter sae," and called by the natives *' Yerba de Toro " ; a com- 
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mon tome herb, makes an excellent tea, is very aromatic, 
much used for stomach-ache, and produces a rich per- 
fume. 

Senecio albicauliSi of the family Synantherese, known in 
the country as ** Yerba Mercurial'' ; an herb little met with, 
possessing qualities of a purifying, diaphoretic, antifebrile, 
and pectoral nature. 

Dtacajria longispina (Mierd), one of the species Rham- 
neas, of which the native name is ** Quina del Campo"; a 
scarce bush covered with spines, of which the roots have 
antifebrile properties. 

Anchieta acuutaris, a plant of the family ViolaceaQ, 
called amongst the people **Cipo-zumo," and frequently 
found; has various purgative and antisyphilitic virtues. 

Echites longiflora^ of tne genus Apocinsa, in the common 
tongue *'Talapa"; a plant used as a purgative, and in a 
powdered condition employed in plasters. Also made into 
an infusion. 

Julocroton Montevidensia (Kloiz), classed among the Eu- 
phorbiacesB, and called by the natives ** Velamen*'; is a 
somewhat rare herb, prescribed in cases of syphilis and 
syphilitic rheumatism. 



FLAT-BOTTOMED FILTSBING APPARATUS. 

THB form of filtering apparatus shown in the accom- 
panying illustration and devised by Dr. Buechner is 
very serviceable, particularly for mixtures which ordina- 
rily clog filtering paper in a short time. Moreover, the 
apparatus facilitates the rapid washing of any precipitate. 
Tne fiat-bottomed glass dish on top, which has a sieve-like 
bottom, fits hermeticallv into the receptacle, which may 
be connected with the filter pump by means of the upi>er 
lateral connection. 

APPABATIJS FOB BELIVEBINa QXHCKSILVEB 
IN DROPS. 

THB adjoining figure illustrates an apparatus sugKested 
by F. Heerwagen for delivering mercury in drops, 
and requires but little description. The closed fiaak might 
be replaced by a small test tube, and the outer vessel by a 
test tube of larger calibre, to the bottom of which a small 
delivery tube of glass has been attached. The enlarged 
upper extremity of the outer vessel is calculated to avoid 
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Buechner^s Ffltering Apparatus. 



Heerwagen^B Mercury-Dropper. ' 



ON A ITEW ABEOMETEB. 

IT is well known that areometers cannot show the spe- 
cific gravity of a ILauid with great accuracy, owing to 
the capillarity of liquids, yhich renders it generaUy im- 
possible to recognize the exact mark corresponding to the 
level of the liquid, which is usually concave. This defect 
has now been overcome by a device proposed by Dr. W. 
Laska, of Prague, which is as simple as it is ingenious. 

The new areometer consists of an external body of the 
usufid shape, into the upper part of which is fused an open 
tube, B. upon the outside of the body of the areometer 
is engraved a scale in millimeters. When the specific 
gravity of a liquid is to be determined, the areometer is im- 
mersed, the liquid being at a definite temperature, and 
the millimeter mark corresponding to a fixed index. A, 
attached outside of the tube, exactly noted. Next an ex- 
actly weighed quantity of mercury is poured into the 
inner tube, and tne new position of the areometer read off 
in the same way. 

The calculation depends upon the value of one division 
of the millimeter scale as compared with the weight of 
mercury. 

This is easily determined, once for all, by immersing the 
areometer in pure water at 15' C. (or at any other degree 
for which the instrument is to be used), and then ascer- 
taining how many divisions it will be immersed by the 
addition of a known weight of mercury. 

When the areometer is used for other liquids, the spe- 
cific gravity is found by dividinfi; the difference of immer- 
sion (before and after the addition of mercury) in milli- 
meters with the weight of the mercury in milligrammes. 

Before using the areometer for another operation, it 
must be rendered scrupulously clean.— Zeitschr. f. In- 
strum., 1889, 176. 



Synthesis of Active Coniine. 

ScHOROiMMER, in his ** Rise and Development of Organic 
Chemistry," has stated that the complete synthesis of ac- 
tive coniine has not yet been accomplished, but the author 
has previously shown that the alkaloid in question can be 
obtained from its elements. 

Acetic acid can be prepared synthetically, and from it 
acetone, isopropyl alcohol, and glycerin can be succes- 
sively obtained. Glycerin can be converted into broraally 1, 
and then into trimethylene bromide, and from the latter 
piperidine and finally pyridine can be produced. A pico- 
line can be obtained from pyridine (Laaenburg and Lange, 
Awn., 247, 6), and can be converted into coniine (Laden- 
burg, Ann., 247, 80). 

The dextro-tartaric acid which is necessary to the pro- 
duction of the active base can also be prepared from its 
elements.— A. Ladenburg in Berichte, 22, 1403 (and J. Soc. 
Chem, /fid.) 



any overflow of mercury caused by carelessness in apply- 
ing force to the plimger, but is not an essential feature.— 
Chem. Centralblatt. 

Eikonogen— A New Universal Developer for Photo- 
graphic Dry Plates and Bromide Paper. 

Advances in photography are now so rapid that it is 
somewhat confusing to tbe professional or amateur photo- 
gnu>her as to when and where the improvements will stop 
— if they ever do. Simply the subject of developers for 
dry plates would compose a volume if all the f ormuli», with 
their variations, were published, including, as it would, 
the experience and whims of hundreds of photographers. 
Scientists in chemistry have been experimenting upon the 
remarkable reducing power on the silver salts observed 
in the derivatives of aniline, and have endeavored to 
make them of practical use in photography. 

Such a derivative was discovered early in this year by 
Dr. Anderson, of Berlin, Oermany, and is named '* eiko- 
nogen." It is manufactured there by very extensive ani- 
line dye works, and promises to supplant all other devel- 
oping agents yet proposed. 

It is a substitute for pyrogallol, hydroquinone, oxalate 
of potash, andeulphate of iron, and, in fact, of all chemi- 
cals that reduce the silver salts. As it can be so easily 
made, it becomes at once the cheapest reducing chemical 
now on the market, and we have no doubt, as the demand 
increases, the price will still be lower. It is packed in 
small tin cans simil^ to those holding aniline dyes, hav- 



ing a hinged spout at one corner. 
It will keep indefi 



keep indefinitely in a dry powder in any climate, 
provided it is not injured by the fumes of ammonia, with 
which it must not come in contact. It is in the form of a 
greenish-white powder, which, when dissolved in water, 
turns to a dark green color, but is perfectly clear. 

The advantages claimed for it, and which we have found 
to be substantially true by experiment, are that it produces 
a bluish-black colored image, depositing in the film a very 
delicate precipitate, which, in consequence, brings out the 
finest details to a degree that is surprising. The structure 
of the picture film is, therefore, much more compact and 
finer grained than it is possible to obtain with the pyro or 
ferrous oxalate developer. The developer operates re- 
gardless of the temperature. Hence it is adapted for use 
in hot or cold climates. It is non poisonous, perfectly 
harmleas, does not stain the fingers^ does not discolor or 
deteriorate when exposed to the air in a tray or graduate, 
always keeps clear, will keep mixed in a well-stoppered 
bottle readv for use for over a month, and acts so quickly 
and powerfully that the ordinary exposures given for pyro 
development may, it is said, be reduced one naif . But its 
pre-eminent quality, in addition to its great reducing 
power, is that it does not stain the film in the least, even 
after repeated use, and hence a given quantity of solution 
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may be lued over and over again until its developing 
power ceaaee. 

The stainless nature of the developer adapts it admirably 
for the production of line work negatives on dry plates, 
for the development of lantern sudes, and for positive 
prints on gelatmo-bromide paper or porcelain. So satis- 
factory is the working on paper that we have substituted 
it for the ferrous oxalate developer. Its particular merit 
is that every copy on paper is beautifully clear in the high 
lights, which is a point oi great importance in making bro- 
mide enlargements. 

For shortly exposed plates and bromide paper the follow- 
ing formula for a one-solution developer works well : 

Salpbite of Sodium c. p 2oz. 

Carbonate of Potassium 1 '' 

DistiUed, Melted Ice, or Bain Water 80 ** 

EikoDOgen 1 ** 

Dissolve in the order named. Eikonogen is perhaps ten 
times less soluble than pyro. We tried to dissolve the 
ounce in 10 and 20 ounces of distilled water, but without 
success. In using this developer, it is advised that from 
6 to 8 drops of the following accelerating solution be added : 

Hyposulphite of Sodium 60 gr. 

Bromide of Sodium 860 " 

Water 8oz. 

We simply added 3 or 4 grains of bromide of potassium 
to 5 ounces of the developer and obtained good results. 

It is not necessarv to mix the carbonate of potash to 
form one solution. It may be kept separate and dissolved 
in concentrated form in the proportion of 160 grains to 
the ounce of water. Taking 5 ounces of the sulphite 
and eikonogen solution, and adding thereto from i to i 
drachm of the potash solution as a developer, will bring 
out an ordinaruy well -exposed plate as rapidly as if a 
strong pyro and potash solution were employed. After 
the image is well out and there are some details in the 
shadows that do not appear, it is only necessary to add a 
drachm of the potash solution to the developer to easily 
bring them out. There is no fogging of the film whatever 
by the developer. Hence, though the image may' appear 
suddenly and oe well developed within a minute after the 
developer is applied, one need not fear to leave it on long 
enough to acquire sufficient density. If the develoj^r 
operates too fast, it may be improved by diluting with 
water and adding a few grains of bromide of potassium. 
Or the developer may be poured off and a weak bromide 
of potassium solution be poured on. A. developer for lan- 
tern slides need not be as strong in eikonogen as for nega- 
tives. We recommend the following proportions : 

Sulphite of Sodium c. p 10 gr. 

Carbonate of Potassium 3 ** 

Eikonogen 5 " 

Water (Distilled or Bain Water) 1 oz. 

The above may be used as one solution, and will develop 
a number of lantern slides. As soon as it betf^ins to work 
slow, 2 or 3 grains of carbonate of potash added will ac- 
celerate it. The high lights will be aoeolutely clear, while 
the black portions will not be too dense for the lantern. 
The tone is bluish black. 

Eikonogen and Soda Developer, 

A. 

Sodium Sulphite (crystals, c. p.) 4 oz. 

Distilled Water 60 " 

Eikonogen 2 *' 

B. 

Sodium Carbonate (crystals) 8oz. 

Distilled Water SO" 

Dissolve in order named. A developer is made by add- 
ing to S ounces of A, 1 ounce of B. 

Single Solution, Eikonogen and Soda Developer, 

Sodiam Sulphite (crystals, c. p.) 4 oz. 

Sodium Caroonate . ... 8 * ' 

Distilled Water 80'* 

Eikonogen 1 *' 

Dissolve in the order named. Add a few drops of the 
hypo-solution during development. All of the formulae 
are based on 437i grains to the ounce. 

The usued alum and fixing baths may be employed. 

We notice that the developer permeates the film more 
evenly and rapidly than with pyro, and acts with an 
energy which is astonishing. For under-exposed or in- 
stantaneously exposed plates it is especially adapted, and 
will make the production of such pictures a pleasure. 

We have developed in seven ounces of solution twelve 
10 by 12 plates in succession without replenishing it. 
After four plates have been developed, the solution should 
be filtered to eliminate the floating particles of gelatin 
that become detached during development. The color 
becomes yellow when it is exhausted. It is probably un- 
necessary to rock the tray. We are glad to know that 
eikonog[en is to be supphed to the trade here in lar^ 
quantities. As a universal developer for dry plates, it 
Stands at the bead,— fifet. Amer, 



Notes on Strophanthus. 

At the recent British Pharm. Conference, Mr. Thomas 
Christy presented a paper on '* Strophanthus Plants," in 
the course of which the author referred to the want of 
uniformity which exists in the strophanthus seeds as they 
come into commerce. Even seeds from the same source, 
when germinated, yield plants which are often dijSerent 
amongst themselves. After the paper was read fresh 
specimens of the plants grown in his greenhouse were 
shown, to illustrate this assertion, and amongst a dozen 
or so we did not observe two which could be said to be 
identical. But it would be useless to attempt to give here 
without engravings that part of Mr. Christy's paper in 
which he referred to the plants. It will suffice to give the 
report made to him by Professor Husemann, of Gdttingen, 
on a comparative analysis between tinctures of the seeds 
known in commerce as ** Komb6," ** fiiapidus," "Minor," 
and '' Niger." Professor Husemann says : 

Both seeds of Strophanthus niger belong to the series 
of cardicu; drugs. *^ in their action upon the heart they 
are hardly to be distin^shed from the African species of 
strophanthus^ commonly known as ' Eombe.' I made ex- 
periments with the alcoholic extract after eliminating 
fatty matters with ether. The minor variety yielded 10 
per cent, and hispidus about 11^ per cent of extract. The 
latter, by reason of a large percentage of chlorophyll, is 
nreener than the former, which is of a dark brown color. 
Of both extracts, 1 Cg. stopped the heart *s action in a frog 
within a few minutes: no special direct action was notice- 
able upon the veins, snowing in this respect that the two 
extracts above mentioned do not differ in any way from 
that obtained from the Komb^; and, furthermore, no 
* narcotic ' action was found." 

Mr. Christy then proceeded to describe in(]^uiries which 
had been made by Dr. Blondel under his direction, and 
which resulted in the discovery that what they had taken 
for S, KomM was really only a variety of S. hiapidiu, or 
the mother species, as Mr. Christy pertinently called it. 
Another species of the plant, known as '^glabrus of 
Gaboon," was next referred to. It is noteworthy, in con- 
nection with this specimen, that it is the same kind as 
EDEuxiy, Gcdlois. and Polaillon used in their experiments, 
during which tney discovered a crystallizable alkaloid. 

We also understood from Mr. Christy's remarks that 
this is the seed which Continental chemists use in the 
manufacture of crystallized strophanthin. He showed 
one of the plants propagated from the seed. It has leaves 
somewhat similar to the Kombe species. Proceeding, he 
spoke of some suspicious seeds that he had met with, and 
concluded by sayingthat at ttta Paris Therapeutical Con- 
gress Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz clearly put forward as the 
result of his experiments with the tincture of strophan- 
thus, that he obtained an entirely different action when be 
employed strophanthin, and he strongly advised medical 
men to keep to the tincture, as giving the best results. 

At the same conference another paper, relating to the 
** Chemistry of Strophanthus," was presented by Dr. T. R. 
Fraser. This paper was of great length. The author first 
spoke of the seeds, and gave a proximate analysis oC them, 
which was as follows: 

Per cent. 

Water 6.7 

Petroleum Ether Extract (chiefly fat) 81.81 

Ethyl Ether Extract (Resin, Chlorophyll, etc.). . . 0.845 

Alcohol Extract (20 BOB. to 1 of seeds) 8.94 

Water Extract, Mucilage. 7.86 

Water Extract, Albumen 1.95 

Ash 8.614 



Undetermined 



61.109 
88 891 



100.000 

A careful examination was made of the extracts ob- 
tained by means of the ethers, and after purification they 
were reduced to a pale greenish-yello^ oil having a spec, 
grav. of 0.975; but this factor varied somewhat, a pale- 
^reen oil from other seeds beine 0.954, and a dark green- 
ish-brown one 0.9267. The alcohol extract was next de- 
scribed. It was found to consist of 

Per cent. 

Impure Strophanthin 68.867 

Mucilage 16.276 

Resin 14.542 



94.184 



Following this an analysis of the separated testa and 
cotyledons of the seeds was given, and this showed that 
the testa yields most of the coloring matters, and the coty- 
ledons and embryos most of the strophanthin and ou. 
Having described the reactions of the alcoholic extract 
the author proceeded to show that it does not contain an 
alkaloid, but he conclusively demonstrated the presence 
of a glucoside— strophanthin — and gave the following as 
his method for the preparation of that body : 

The active principle was precipitated by a solution of 
tannin from a strong solution of the alcoholic extract in 
water; the well-washed tannate was thoroughly mixed 
with recently precipitated, carefully washed, and moist 
oxide of lead, which was added in the quantity calculated 
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to be neceBsarv for the conversion of the tannin into tan- 
nate of lead; tne mixture was di^sted for several days at 
a low temperature, and after it had been dried it was 
thoroughly exhausted with rectified spirit and occasion- 
ally with proof spirit. If the alcoholic solution still con- 
tained any tannin, as it usually did, it was evaporated to 
a syrupy consistence, and aj^am treated as above with a 
smaUer quantitv of oxide of lead. It was frequently ne- 
cessary to adopt a third such treatment before every trace 
of tannin had oeen removed. The product was now dis- 
solved in weak £dcohol, and, if necessary, decanted and 
filtered from sediment; and through the clear and usually 
almost colorless solution a gentle stream of well-washed 
carbonic acid was passed for two or three days, in order 
to remove traces of lead. The solution was then evapo- 
rated to dryness and the residue dissolved in rectified 
spirit, and after filtration ether was added to the solution 
to precipitate the active principle. The precipitate was 
dissolved in absolute alcohol, which usually left a further 
slight sediment, and the clear alcoholic solution was 
finally dried b^ spontaneous evaporation and by being 
placed in a partial vacuum over siilphuric acid. 

By this process about 65 per cent of the active principle, 
strophanthin, was usuallv obtained from the extract. This 
quantity, undoubtedly, does not represent the whole of 
tne active principle present in the extract; but the result 
otherwise is satisfactory in so far as the quality of the 
product IB concerned. 

The strophanthin obtained is a colorless, opaque, and 
brittle substance, which is not crystalline to the naked 
eye, but is found to be so under the microscope. It is 
soluble in 65 parts of alcohol spec. grav. 0.796, and in- 
soluble in ether and chloroform. An analysis of the pure 
body showed its composition to be represented bv the 
formula CicHtcOs. It gives a bright green color with sul- 
phuric acid, with 10 per cent nitric acid at 115*-130'' F. a 
Dright violet color with blue streaks, and with other re- 
agents colorations which are more or less indistinctive. — 
After Chem. and Drugg. 
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AVOIDINQ VIBBATION IN FINE BALANCES. 

i^KB of the most annoying features connected with the 
\J use of fine balances in buildings situated along lines 
of heavy traffic is the vibration when the arrest of beam 
and pans is released. This often makes it impossible to 
read off the index, and, moreover, gradually reduces the 
delicacy of the instrument. 

To do away with ihis drawback, W. Marck, of the im- 
perial bureau of weights and measures at Vienna, devised 
a new method, consisting partly in a suspension of the 
balance from above, and partly by floating the balance 
case in a tank of glycerin. The suspension is effected by 
four obliquely acting chains, the strain upon each of 
which is very small when the balance case floats, and is, 
moreover, as uniform as possible. When the balance is 
out of use, or in the intervals of the several weighings, 
during which the case must be opened, weights and load 
removed or ^tered— which could not well be done while 
the case is freely floating— the whole case is shghtly raised 
by a horizontal wheel, H, acting upon the screw piston, S. 
As soon as the weights are rearranged and the scale is 
closed again, a turn of the wheel will cause the case to 
sink far enough to float again. 

With this arrangement the author has completely neu- 
tralized the vibratory disturbance caused by passing 
w^ons and the like. 

He adds that this new method has also some disadvan- 
tages, viz., the greater care and time required in using 
the balance, and '' the alteration in the composition of the 
air due to the vapors arising out of the glycerin bath." — 
Zeitachr.f, Instrum., 1SS9, 175. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.'-We think the author is mis- 
taken regarding those *' vapors." Certainly no glycerin 
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is volatilized from such a bath. The only possible source 
of contamination which we can imagine is that the glyce- 
rin will naturally abstract more or less water from the 
air inthe course of time, and that, when the surrounding 
air ii^comparatively dry, it will take up some aqueous 
vapor from the bath. It appears to us that it might have 
been preferable to select another liquid, though, if it is 
much lighter than glycerin, the immersed part of the 
balance case will have to oe deeper. A fine grade of 
paraffin oil or liquid albolene may possibly answer.] 



A CONSTANT WATSB-BATH. 

ADBSOBiPTioN of this apparatus will be found in the 
Pharmaceutiache Rund8chau for March, 1887, and in 
the Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation for 1887. It has proven 
so satisfactory that I think it 
worth while to repeat the de- 
scription here for the informa- 
tion of chemists. I have kept 
my bath boihng day and night 
seven days in the week, and 
have added water to it but five 
times in as many years. 

It consists of the souare box 
A, supported over a Fletcher's 
solid-name burner. The top of 
the box, 15 x 15.5 inches, is form- 
ed by a brass plate i inch thick, 
which thus is stiff enough to 
support a considerable weight 
without yielding, the sides and 
bottom bein^ sheet copper. 
From the point B projects a 
i-inch brass tube, B C, which 
turns up at a right angle. At E 
is a stop-cock, which is con- 
nected, by a thick rubber tube, 
with the glass tube D F, which is 
fastened against the adjoining 
wall. Connected with O by a 
rubber joint is a i-inch block-tin 
tube of 20 feet len^h. which ex- 
tends up the wall, m tne manner 
shown, to the highest point, 
and thence returns and ends just 
over the slightly funnel-shaped 
top of the glass tube at D. 

The bath, being filled with water to just the level, B 6, may 
be kept constant by boiling for many days without ap- 
preciaole loss of water, the steam being condensed in its 
passage up, or— if uncondensed before it reaches the 
point— in its passage down the block-tin tube. In fiat- 
bottom platinum or porcelain capsules, evaporation goes 
on very rapidly when placed on top of this water-bath. 
The whole surface of the bath is nickel-plated.— Dr. Ben- 
nett F. Davenport, in Joum. Anal. Chem., iii., 269. 




The Nature of Solutions. 

I BSO to announce that I have this day succeeded in 
isolating in the solid crystalline form one of the hydrates 
of sulphuric acid, the existence of which in solutions I had 
lately predicted from a study of the densities and heat 
of dissolution of sulphuric-acid solutions of different 
strengths. The new hydrate is HtS044HtO, containing 
57.66 per cent of acid. The proof of its existence depends 
on its having a definite melting point at —25* which is 
lowered (as far as about —70°) by the addition of excess of 
either water or sulphuric acid, and on other evidence which 
it is not convenient to give in the present place. The isola- 
tion of one of the hydrates with either 2, 4, 5, or 9 HtO bad 
been rendered probable by a studv of the freezing points 
of sulphuric-acid solutions, and the nature of the curves 
representing the freezing points of solutions from which 
the tetrahydrate crystallized renders it highly improbable 
that any other hydrate will be obtained in the solid form, 
except, of course, the monohydrate, which has long been 
known. Such an absolute proof of the conclusions which 
I have drawn from other sources must place those conclu- 
sions beyond doubt, and must establish as an incontestable 
fact the existence of hydrates in solution.— S. U. Picker- 
INO, in Chem. News. 

Phenyl-Urethane. 

This new compound, produced by the union of urethane 
and phenyl (CaUt), has been recommended b^ Giacomini, 
of Turin, as a new antipyretic, antirheumatic, and anal- 
gesic. It is administered in doses of about 8 grains. It 
IS reported to be a most efiScient a^nt in allaying the pain 
and reducing the swelling both in acute and in chronic 
articular rheumatism. As a general analgBsic it has not 
always been as successful. The substance is in form of a 
white, crystalline powder, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol. It is best administered dissolved in wine.— 
Rundschau (Prag.). 
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PolBoning by Cotton Dy^d with Lead Chromate. 

Dr. Carry, oC Lyon, reports on a series of poisoning 
cases among women engaged in winding yellow or orange 
yams. All the symptoms indicated lefifi poisonin^r Prof. 
Pouchet, of Lyon, however, found in three samples sub- 
mitted to his examination no lead, and stated that the 
yarns were mordanted with a salt of antimony and dyed. 
No. 1 with Martins* yellow, No. 2 with Jaune solide, and 
No. 3 with ** Jaune N. Poirrier." The writer obtained, at 
the request of Dr. Carry, specimens of the suspected 
yarns, and found, in concert with G-. Schulz, of Berlin, 
that tney were dyed with lead chromate, and not with the 
dyes above mentioned. Both the lead and the chrome 
were not merely qualitatively recognized but quantita- 
tively determined. How Prof. Pouchet can have been 
deceived is questionable. The use of lead chromate is 
legal both in France and Germany. In an appendix, the 
author mentions that he found in a scuidler's workshop in 
Berlin sewing thread dyed orange with lead chromate. It 
could scarcely be doubted that lead poisoning might 
ensue from the continued use of such thread.— C/itflw. Zeit 
and Set, Am, SuppL 

Hydroxylamine in Psoriasis. 

Hydroxtlaminb was first obtained by Lossen in 1865 
from the reduction of nitrous acid ; it is one of the bodies 
allied to ammonia, NHs being ammonia and NHsOH hy- 
droxylamine, and, like ammonia, has the peculiarity of 
readily entering into combination with hydrochloric acid. 

NHsBCl = ammonium chloride. 
NUtOH.UCi = hydroxylamine bydrochiorate. 

The hydrochloric combination of hydroxylamine is 
characterized by its ready solubility in water, alcohol, 
and glycerin, and these combinations turn blue litmus 
paper an intense red. 

It is a narcotic, and produces paralysis of the nerve cen- 
tms, and in large doses produces convulsions and death. 
Experiments upon animals and upon blood outside of the 
body have shown that oxyhsemoglobin of the blood is 
transformed by hydroxylamine into methsemoglobin by 
abstraction of oxygen. This reduction property which it 
possesses is very energetic and rapid. 

In treating psoriasis, the author employs either an alco- 
holic solution, such as: 

^ Hydroxy lamin. Hydrochlor gr. 8 to 8 

Alcohol fl. oz. 4 

Galcii Carbon q. a. ad neutr. 

D. S. Apply with brush, 
or a watery solution, applied as in a hydropathic band: 

^ Hydroxylamin. Hydrochlor gr. 1($ 

AquBB fl.oz.83 

Calcii Carbon q. a. ad neutr. 

D. S. Apply as wet cloth. 

As in other applications, the scales are to be first re- 
moved by bathing, rubbing with green soap, and applica- 
tions of 10 per cent zinc salve. As this new substance 
has decided toxic properties, the 1 to 1,000 or 1 to 500 
neutralized solution is used in the beginning, and the 
stronger applications, up to one-half ner cent, are gradu- 
ally employed, bein^ painted on the diseased areas twice 
daily. A cloth wet m the solution, or a Priessnitz band, 
can oe applied every two hours to suitable parts. As is 
the case with pyrogallol, chrysarobin, and some other 
substances, albumin mav appear in the urine as a con- 
sequence of absorption of the arug.— After J. Cutan. and 
Qen.'U. Die. 



Concentrated Infusion by Cold Percolation. 

What is required in a concentrated infusion i?, first, 
that it should when diluted yield a product as near like 
the fresh infusion in taste, color, and smell as is possible; 
secondly, that it should not be liable to decompose or de- 
posit on keeping. 

Two things must be borne in mind during preparation: 
that the drug to be treated be in the most suitabte state of 
subdivision to allow the free extraction of soluble matter; 
and that the menstruum employed be the best adapted for 
that purpose. 

Ck>ncentrated infusion of calumba is one of the most im- 
satisfactory for keeping. If prepared as follows a satis- 
factory article will result: Take picked calumba root, 
2 lbs. ; reduce to a uniform, very coarse powder in a drug 
mill ; macerate the powder in a mixture of 12 oz. of rectified 
spirit and 48 oz. of distilled water. After forty-eight 
hours percolate slowly until no supernatant liquid re- 
mains; then add distilled water in small, successive por- 
tions until 80 oz. are coUected. If the calumba root be too 
finely powdered, a semi-fluid, gelatinous mass will result 
upon maceration, rendering percolation almost impossible. 



Infusion of gentian is perhaps in more constant de- 
mand than any other. Take gentian root, bruised, 8 oz. ; 
dried orange peel, bruised, 8 oz. ; fresh lemon peel, 16 oz. 
Dry the lemon peel with a gentle heat and cut small; 
macerate together with 60 oz. of distilled water and 12 oz. 
of rectified spirit for twenty -four hours; pack in a per- 
colator and continue percolation with distilled water until 
68 oz. have passed through; reserve this and continue 
adding more water until the marc is exhausted. If more 
than 12 oz. are required to effect this, evaporate the second 
percolate down to 12 fi. oz. , and when cold mix with the 
reserved portion. Stand aside for twelve hours to allow 
any deposit that may form from the mixture of two solu- 
tions to settle; and then, if necessary, filter. 

The quantity of menstruum required to effect exhaus- 
tion is resultant upon three things: that the drug should 
be thoroughly permeated by the ficiuid during maceration; 
the manner in which it is packed into the percolator; and 
that care be used in pouring succesi;ive portions of liquid 
over the marc, so as to avoid causing too rapid percola- 
tion, and still not allow air bubbles by the liquid falling 
below the top of marc. This applies equaUy to percolation 
at all times. 

Acid infusion of roses is a favorite vehicle with some 
prescribcrs. The following method of procedure will yield 
a preparation in all respects superior to a fresh infusion: 
Take 1 lb. dried red rose petals, and break small by rubbing 
through a coarse wire sieve; macerate the broken petals 
with 70 oz. of distilled water, shaking frequently. After 
four days transfer to a percolator and exhaust as follows: 
Collect 1 pint of liquid and with this repercolate; repeat 
this with the second and third pints which pass through; 
displace by adding water in successive portions until the 
percolate measures 80 oz. ; add to this 3 v. m. 20 pure sul- 
phuric acid, and shake well together. 

Most readers will remember at one time or another hav- 
ing had to use a *' concentrated infusion of senega,^' with 
an unsightly -looking deposit at the bottom of the bottle, 
representing sometimes one-third of the whole bulk. Such 
a state of things may be obviated by meting your own 
preparation as follows: Take senega root 2 lbs., reduce to 
a coarse powder, and macerate for forty-eight hours in 
64 oz. of distilled water. Then allow to slowly percolate, 
and with the first portion which passes through reper- 
colate, finally adding more water until the collected per- 
colate measures 64 oz. ; to this add 16 oz. of rectified spirit. 
Set aside for three days, filter, and make up to 80 oz. with 
distilled water.— J5r. and Colonial Drug. 

Note on Oil of Cassia. 

SEV1BRA.L pages in the October report of Messrs. Schim- 
mel &; Co., of Leipzig, are devoted to the controversy that 
has arisen upon the statements made by Messrs. Schim- 
mel respecting the adulteration of certain brands of cassia 
oil {Pharm. Joum., April 20th, p. 842). It will be remem- 
bered that the samples of oil that had been certified by 
the proprietor of a ''medical hall " in Hong Kong as being 
pure and completely volatile were reported by Messrs. 
9chimmel to contain an ingredient that they had identi- 
fied as petroleum, and to leave, on redistillation, 26 per 
cent of a solid residue that had been recognized as pitch 
resin. It appears that this report has drawn from the per- 
son responsible for the certificates, a Mr. Niedhardt, an 
assertion that Messrs. SchimmePs chemists have mistaken 
for petroleum a light hydrocarbon that in a natural con- 
stituent of ^nuine cassia oO, and that the resin was a 
natural product of alteration in the oil, which occurs to 
the extent of 30 or 40 per cent, even in an oil only a year 
old. In respect to the first point. Messrs. Schimmel pro- 
test against it being supposed that their chemists, who 
are engaged every day m dealing with essential oils, 
would confound with petroleum a terpene. Moreover, 
they state that after purification the substance in question 
has a specific gravity of 0.796 at 20** C, being considerably 
lower than that of any known terpene; £dso that it boils 
between 160° and 265'' C, and is indifferent toward sul- 
phuric acid. As to solid residue, it is pertinently asked 
now an oil that contained so mucn resin, even if it were a 
natural constituent, could be certified as ** perfectly vola- 
tile." But the prevailing scarcity of pure cfissia oil has 
had the effect of bringing into the market some old stocks, 
and afforded Messrs. Scnimmel an opportunity of exam- 
ining samples from seventy cases said to have oeen ware- 
house^ in Amsterdam for from nine to seventy years. 
These, whether distilled in a retort over an open fire or 
rectified by steam, gave as a distillate a clear oil, and the 
residuum^ which varied from 5.5 to 8 per cent, was in 
every case liquid and did not solidify. Cassia oil dis- 
tilled in Messrs. SchimmePs establishment from cassia 
chips, when redistilled at the end of four months, yielded 
5.4 per cent of liquid residue, and an oil of the same age 
from cassia buds gave 4.4 per cent of liquid residue. As 
the result of this experience, the opinion is expressed that 
a good merchantable cassia oil should answer to the fol- 
lowing characters: 

1. It should have at 16" C. a specific gravity of 1.050 to 
1.070. F-- 6 J 

2. Upon distilling, about 90 per cent of pure cassia oil 
should pass over, and the residue, which may amoimt to 
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• €r 7 Mr cent, and in no case to more than 10 per cent, 
Bhoula not become solid and assume a resinous appearance 
on cooling, but should remain semi-liquid at least. 

fizperiBsent has shown that no practical value as a test 
attaches to ^e relative solubilitv of cassia oil in alcohol 
when it contains an admixture of resin and petroleum. 

It is thoufpht that the determination of the value of mer- 
cantile cassia oils on a scientific basis will have to depend 
upon the quantity of cinnamio cMehfid contained in tnem. 
The percentages of cinnamic aldehyd obtained by Schim- 
JDfA ao Ck>. were as f oUows : 



a. Pure Oils. 

Home distillation from cassia chips 88.9 

Home distilUlion from cassia buds 80.4 

Brand " Ayong," age 60 to 80 years 76.0 

Brand " Ayong," age 24 years 73.9 

Brand "Ayong," age 30 years 89.4 

Brand •* Hop Lee," very old 76.6 

Brand " Tai Foong," very old 78.4 



h. Adulterated OUs. 

a Brand <*TanLoong," 1st lot 68.0 

9. Brand ••YanLoong," 3d lot 68.3 

10. Brand " Cheoog Loong," 1st lot 68.7 

11. Brand •* Cheong Loong," 3d lot 63.9 

13. Brand **CheongLoong," 8dlot 67.8 

18. Brand "LuenTai" ...47.1 

The amount of cinnamic aldehydin these oils was found 
by determining the percentage of non-aldehyds after sepa- 
rating the aldehyd by means of sodium bisulphite, but 
some skill is necedsary to obtain exact results. The re- 
sults show that the amount of cinnamic aldehyd is 
smaller in proportion to the increase in adulteration. 
Further investi^tion will be required, but at present it 
may be stated ^t a cassia oil that contains lees than 70 
per cent of cinnamic aldehyd may be considered adulte- 
rated, and that probably an oil containing less than 76 
per cent should be looked upon with suspicion. For in- 
stance, a sample of oil, brand '' Ayongp' age 9 years, 
which yielded 79 per cent of cinnamic aldehyd, left a liq- 
uid residue from which 10 per cent of fixed oil was sepa- 
rated, so that before it was adulterated this oil would have 
shown nearly 90 per cent of aldehyd. 

The principal non-aldehyd constituent of cassia oil has 
been ascertawed by repeated fractionation to be the cu^etic 
ether of cinnamyl, CflHaOt.C*H», the portion boiling between 
135" and 145^ C. (at 11 Mm. atmospheric pressure) consist- 
ing entirely of that ether. The cinnamic alcohol, obtained 
by saponification, crystallizes from ether in white solid 
crystals, boils at 137" C. (11 Mm. pressure), and has a 
''somewhat hyacinthine odor."^ The presence of the 
acetic ether of phenylpropyl is also probable. Terpenee 
of the constitution Ci«Hi6 are not present, but probably 
sesquiterpenes and pol v terpenes are. Free cinnamic acid , 
formed by oxidation o! cinnamic aldehyd in contact with 
air, was found both in old oils and those freshly distilled, 
but idways in small proportion. —After Fharm, Zeit. 

Trade Interests in Gtormany. 

GoNSUi/GiBKaRAL MusLLER, in an exhaustive report on 
the '* Commerce and Industries'* of Q^rmany, says in re- 
lation to the druff and chemical interests of the empire: 

' ' The position neld by (Germany as one of, if not the lead- 
ing drug, chemical, and dye producing countries was 
maintained during the year just closed. The Qermans* 
determination to study, investigate, and experiment, 
never asking: 'Will it pay?' usually results in very 
nrofltable developments. The system of technical educa- 
tion is such as to aid men pursuing special branches. A 
large p^rt of the world's nch trade in drugs is conducted 
or controlled by Oermans. Of course, competition, both 
here and abroad, has reduced the profits on staple pro- 
ducts to fair if not small margins ; but firms holding letters 
pat^t or exclusive rights to the manufacture of special- 
ties still reap large harvests of gain. Such profits are a 
constant stimulant to inventive endeavor, and have thus 
iBi resulted in an experimental activity whose gains have 
been enormous. Establishments in or near this city have 
assumed proportions more than colossal. One firm, 
namely, the Baden Aniline Company, requires more water 
and gas for its immense works than a city of 65,000 in- 
habitants; its stock is re^rted far above par, and its 
dividends are said to be simply enormous. The schools 
and universitiee enjoy a very high reputation in the mat- 
ter of technical training in chemistry— a branch of the 
sciences upon which the drug, chemical, and dye trade is 
almost wholly dependent. Manv young Americans are 
said to be here studying; hence the hope that the United 
States will soon have laboratories of its own, turning out 
men and work fully equal, if not superior, to those turned 
out and the work done here. There was an increase of 
$522,865 worth of drugs, dyes, etc., exported to the United 
States over 1887 from this district, viz., in 1887, ^,899,- 
846.51; 1888, $4,422,711.55." 

>♦• 

An Ideal Pomatum.— An Irish authority says that he 
IS assured that a pomatum made as follows is an ideal one : 
Lanolin, 4 oz. ; prepared lard, 1 oz. ; rose water, 1 oz. ; 
attar of roses, 10 drops. 



APPARATUS FOB THE VOLUMETBIC iSSTIMA- 
TION OF CABBONIC ACID. 

AUTTLB flask of the capacity of 100 C.c, bearing in its 
stopper a taistle funnel with stop-cock, is connected, 
by means of a capillary tube, with a burette, which latter 
is again connected with a plain tube. About 0.1 to 0.2 
Gm. of the carbonate to be examined— at all events less 
than would give off enough gas to occupy the full gradua- 
tion of the burette— is placed in the fiasx. The stopper is 
then inserted, the stop-cock of the dry thistie funnel being 
open. Into the plain tube is now poured a sufficient quan- 
tity of saturated solution of chloride of sodium, so that 
the liquid in both tubes stands at exactly the same level, 
while at the same time the level of the liquid in the burette 
stands exactiy at (zero). All parts are, of course, suit- 
ably fixed in this position. The stop-cock of the thistle 
funnel is now closed and a little strong hydrochloric acid 
poured into it. Next, the plain tube is lowered so as to 
create a difference of levels, and the stop*cock of the fun- 
nel cautiously opened so as to deliver not more than one 
drop of the acid at one time. When the resulting effer- 
vescence has completely ceased, another drop is added, 
and this is continued until at the final addition of one or 
two drops no more gas is evolved. The liquid in the bu* 
rette will, of course, be proportionately displaced by the 
gas, and the latter may oe read off by volume, after the 
plain tube has been raised so as to bring the liquid in both 
tubes to the same level. — Chem. Centralbl. 
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Knoefler^B Apparatus for 
Titration. 



APFABATUS FOB TITBATION. 

A USEFUL combination of burette and reservoir for the 
volumetric liquid is that devised by Dr. Elnoefler 
(Chem. Zeit, 1889, No. 55). As will be seen from the cut, 
the reservoir is a wide-mouth bottie, to the neck of which 
are fastened two holders, one for the burette and the 
other for the beaker containing the liquid to be assayed. 
The volumetiic liquid is made to ascend into the burette 
by compressing the inclosed air by means of the rubber 
bulb. As the test liquid does not come in contact witii 
any rubber, the apparatus may be employed for perman- 
ganate, nitrate of silver, etc. For caustic alkalies it is less 
suitable, unless the stop-cock is carefully paraffined. 



Freparation of Sulphonal. 

Aocx)RDiNG to the specifications of the patent granted by 
the German government, the following are the details of 
the process of making the new and popular chemical, sul- 
phonal: 52 pounds of sodium ethyltniosulphate (produced 
by reacting upon sodium thiosulphate with ethylchloride 
or bromide) are treated with 10 pounds of acetone and about 
100 pounds of alcoholic hvdrochloric acid. After several 
hours' quiescence or gently warming, about 70 per cent of 
the theoretical yield of mercaptol will have been formed. 
To this alcoholic solution water is added until all the mer- 
captol will have been thrown out of solution in the form 
of an oil, which latter is then oxidized to sulphonal by 
means of potassium permanganate. The rationale of the 
process is that the sodium ethylthiosulphate is split up in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid with the assumption of 
the elements of water, forming acid sodium sulphate and 
ethyl mercaptan. The resulting mercaptan is not sepa- 
rated, however, but is condensed at the moment of forma- 
tion, in the presence of the acid, to mercaptol, which is 
less volatile and possesses a less abominable odor than 
mercaptan. 
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Bitters. 



Bitters ma^ be roughly defined as '* a compound pre- 
pared by steeping vegetable bitters, and some aromatics as 
navoring, in weak spirits for eight or ten days; a little 
sugar or syrup being subsequently added to the strained 
or decanted tincture." 

The vegetable bitters most in use are calumba, cinchona, 
C8tsc€u*illa, chiretta, chamon^iles, gentian, hops, orange 
peeK quassia, and wormwood ; the latter five taking pre- 
cedence, probably because of their ready manipulation 
and low cost. Many other bitters have been used, such 
as buckbean, 2 ounces of which are said to yield as much 
bitter as 1 pound of hops. The common box is much used 
in Parisian beer, accoraing to a communication by Du Petit 
Thouars to the Philomatnic Society. In some parte of 
France^ as well as in Germany, the top of the common 
broom is employed; and this, as well as heath, has been 
used since time immemorial in Norway, Sweden, and 
Northern Scotland. In England mugworthas been used ; 
and it is known that the foreign bitter, quassia, and like- 
wise gentian, are much used in porter brewing. Gentian 
contamsa saccharine principle which causes it to ferment 
rapidly and spoil. Calamus aromaticus yidds a spicy 
bitter which entitles it to be used instead of hops, and it 
has been, and is now, largely collected for brewers [?] and 
manufacturers of bitters. 

Amongst the objectionable bitters are nuz vomica, 
bitter bean, cocculus indicus, and some others which it is 
not necessary to mention, as no reference will be made to 
them in the stock of recipes that are to follow. 

It must now be supposed that we are cuidressing those 
who are about to establish a bitter, and so our recipes will 
be as practical as possible. Some modifications according 
to taste and fancy may be made if desired in any or all oT 
them ; but in the combinations that we offer them they 
are acknowledged to be as near perfection as possible. 
As to names, those we leave entirely to the ingenuity of 
the manufacturer, who will doubtless find a suitable cog- 
nomen for the bitter, guided in his selection by either the 
names or qualities of some of its constituents ; or, possibly, 
he may surround the manufacture with a pleasant halo 
of classiced fiction, and find a name for it amongst the 
gods and goddesses, or he may subsidize botany for a 
floral name, or the poets for one of fancy. In either case 
the name should be short, sharp, and decisive, not easy 
to imitate, and one that will catch the eye and arrest the 
inquiring attention of the public, and admit of an effective 
illustration. 

Some of the following recipes are very good and very 
elaborate, too much so, m point of fact, for anything like 
practical commercial manufacture; but they are capable 
of supplying suggestions, therefore do we add them to our 
list. 

To start with, then, let us take the recipe from which 
the celebrated Angostura bitters are made, and this by 
its effusiveness will lead you to question the possibility of 
its being a paying commodity ; but it is, in spite of the cir- 
cumstance that only a very small quantity is used at a 
time. 

1. Take 4 ounces of gentian root, and slice up very 
thin; 10 ounces each of calisaya bark, Canada snake- 
root, Virginia snake-root, licorice root, yellow bark, all- 
spice, dandelion root, and Angostura bark. All these 
must be broken, bruised, or cut up small. Angostura is 
iitiported from South America, and is a very valuable 
bitter, being both aromatic and pCingent. Six ounces of 
cardamom seeds; 4 ounces each of balsam of tolu, rhu- 
barb, and galanga; 1 pound of orange peel; 1 pound of 
alkanet root;li ounces caraway seed ; H ounces of cinna- 
mon; li ounces of cloves; 2 ounces of nutmeg, coriander 
seed, catechu, and wormwood ; 1 ounce of mace ; li pounds 
of red Sanders, and 8 ounces of turmeric. Poimd all sepa- 
rately and mix together, steeping for fifteen days in 50 
gallons of proof spirit. Before filtering, add SO pounds of 
honey. 

2. Another very elaborate bitter is^the following, which, 
however, has a wonderful flavor and American origin : 
Take of plain proof spirit 90 gallons; of red cinchona 
bark. Si pounds; calisaya bark, Si pounds; calamus root, 
H pounas; orange peel, 4| pounds; cinnamon. Si ounces; 
cloves, Si ounces; nutmeg. Si ounces; cassia buds, 2 
ounces ; red sanders, 6i pounds. First mash all the ingre- 
dients, put them in the spirit, and let them infuse for 
fourteen days, stirring the mixture well twice every day. 
Back 6ff and color with 11 pints of brandy coloring, to get 
a dark red tint. Stir a quarter of an hour. Dissolve SO 
pounds of white sugar in SO gallons of water, add, and 
again stir for half an hour. Let the mixture rest for four 
or five days, and when bright, bottle. If the sanders 
is not used, the color will be a bright amber. Compounded 
according to the above directions, this will yield a bout 120 
gallons ai 25** below proof. 

S. This next combination yields a very nice bitter, but 
you might have some difficulty in getting a supply of dried 
orange oerries. 

Macerate 2f pounds ground dried small orange berries, 
i pound ground dried orange peel, 2 ounces ground dried 
calamus root, 2 ounces ground dried pimpinella root, 1 
ounce nt>und or cut hops, for fourteen days, with 10 gal- 
lons of spirit at 45 per cent; press, and add 2i4pints of 



brown sugar syrup. Filter. The color should be dark 
brown. 

4. A splendid French bitter is made from li pounds each 
red cinchona bark, calisaya bark, bitter orange peel, 
and sweet orange peel ; 2 ounces of calamus root, 4 ounces 
of cardamom seeds, li oimces each cinnamon, cloves, and 
nutmeg; 4 ounces of caraway seeds, and S pounds of wild 
cherry bark. Pound all these ingredients to a coarse pow- 
der and steep for fifteen days in 45 gallons of proof spirit, 
or 60 gallons of spirit 25'' below proof, stirring oocasionaUy. 
Then rack it off, a^d mix sufficient caramel (burnt sugar) 
to make it a dark red; add 15 pounds of white sugar dis- 
solved in 15 gallons of water. Xet the whole settle, then 
filter. 

This bitter can be made of a handsome amber color by 
omittingthe wild cherry bark and caramel coloring. 

5. In Hamburg there is a firm manufacturing a bitter 
from the following recipe, which has a big demand. 
Grind to a coarse powder 2 ounces of agaric, 5 ounces of 
cinnamon, 4 ounces of cassia buds, i ounce of grains of 
paradise, S ounces of quassia wood, i ounce of cwlamom 
seeds, S ounces of gentian root, S ounces of orange berries 
dried, li ounces of orange peel. Macerate with ^ gallons 
of 95 per cent alcohol, mixed with 5i gallons of water; add 
21 ounces of acetic ether. Color the liquid brown. 

6. The Spanish people revel in a bitter made from the 
following ingredients : Grind to coarse powder 5 oimces of 
Dolypody, 6 ounces of calamus root, 8 ounces of oirisroot, 
2i ounces of coriander seed, 1 ounce of centauiy, 3 ounces 
of orange peel, 2 ounces of German chamomile flowers; 
then macerate with 4} gallons of 95 pet cent alcohol, and 
add 5i gallons of water and 1 ounce of sugar. Filter, and 
color brown. 

Quite a number of recipes have been manufactured from 
the foregoing and varieties made of them, and some may 
feel disposed to work out one or two for themselves; but 
it is our idea that something of a much simpler character, 
if weU concocted and carefully put together, might be 
made from the following recipes or their variations. 

7. Grind to coarse powder 4 ounces of cinchona or of 
chiretta bark, 10 ounces of sweet orange peel, 1 ounce of 
lemon peel, 1 ounce of bitter orange peel, 1 drachm of cin- 
namon, 1 drachm of nutmeg, 1 drachm of cloves, and 80 
cayenne seeds. Infuse for about ten days in 4 gallons of 
65 per cent alcohol, and then filter off into bottles. 

8. Several recipes are given for making orange bitters, 
from which we have selected the two following : 

(a) Macerate 6 pounds of orange peel for twenty*four 
hours with 1 gallon of water, and then cut the yellow peel 
from off the white; or you may purchase the peel cut 
very thin in the first instance, cnop it fine, or run it 
through a coarse mincer, and then macerate with 4| gal*^ 
Ions of 95 per cent alcohol for two weeks, adding after- 
wards a syrup made of 16 pounds of sugar dissolved in 4i 
gallons of water. Filter through fiannel. 

(b) This is much stronger: Take of Seville orange peel 
1 pound ; of lemon peel, i pound ; of gentian root, i pound ; 
of ^nger, i pound. Let them be bruised separately and 
set m an open cask or large crock, and S gallons of water 
poured over. Leave to macerate for three or four days, 
and then add 1 gallon of syrup and 1 ouart of spirits of 
wine. Filter off and press the marc. The addition of a 
teaspoonful each of broken cinnamon and cloves adds much 
to the stomachic qualities and taste of the bitters. Twice 
the quantity of quassia may be used instead of the gen- 
tian, or halt of each in proportion. 

9. Bitters containing Peruvian bark are very much 
liked, so we give the following : Take of red Peruvian 
bark 8 ounces; orange peel, 8 ounces; li drachms each of 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg; and 75 cayenne pepper 
seeds. Infuse them, well bruised, in 8 gallons of proof 
spirit for fifteen to twenty days, stirring every day. 
Draw off and filter. 

10. One more recipe, and we have done with them. 
For a good stomachic bitter we can strongly recommend 
the following : Grind to a coarse powder i pound of car- 
damom seeds, i pound of nutmeg, i poundTof grains of 
paradise, i pound of cinnamon, i pound of cloves, i pound 
of ginger, i pound of orange peel, i pound of lemon peel, 
i pound of gentian root; and macerate them in 4| gallons 
of 95 per cent alcohol, and add before filtering a syrup 
made with 4i gallons of water and 12 pounds of sugar. . . . 

With such an assortment of recipes no difficulty should 
be experienced in compounding a speciid high-class bit- 
ter that would be worthy of a special name and pav for 
attention ; and we may further remind the enterpnsine^ 
reader that vanilla may be added sometimes in small 
quantities, and that bitters made from coffee or tea have 
not yet been placed on the market. Either of these can 
be worked in with other simple bitters, and a very taking 
quality superadded, even though the virtue might be a 
matter of Question. Certainly the public do lean towards 
tea and coffee in whatever form they may be produced, as 
they did for a time towards coca,— Mineral Water Trade 
Review, 



Badam's Microbe Killer is said bv the Western Drug- 
gist to be composed of 4 drachms of oil of vitriol, 1 drachm 
of muriatic acid, 1 ounce of red wine, and a gallon of 
water. 
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FormxQeB for the Use of Creolin. 

DuBiNO the last few years none of the more recent 
remedies has had such a rapid success as creolin, identical 
with a patent fluid of which a refined preparation has 
heen named *' Liquor Antisepticus.*' When creolin was 
suddenly recommended in Germany as an unsurpassed 
non-poisonous disinfectant, many voices were heard which 
objected to the use of a remedy that was a * ' patent article '': 
but the hesitation was soon overcome when it was found 
that the preparation really f ullj deserved the claims made 
for it. In many hospitalB, clinics, and in private practice, 
creolin has completely superseded the use of corrosive 
sublimate, carbokc acid, iodoform, etc., in antiseptic sur- 
gery. Authorities like Von Nussbaum, Von Esmarch, 
Professor Frohner, Dr. Eortum, have given such favor- 
able verdicts on creolin that it has now become a generally 
used disinfectant— for instance, for sterilizing instruments 
before operation, for irrigation of wounds after opera- 
tion. Croolin is especially convenient for the disinfection 
of the hands. In ophthcdmic, aural, and gynecological 
practice its use has oecome general. For prevention of 
the formation of pus, and for deodorizing mrge carcino- 
mata, profusely discharging ulcers, creolin has proved 
very successful. [We copy the preceding statements with 
the reservation that we know of equally high authorities 
who deny the exorbitant claims made in favor of creolin. 
— £d. Am. Druoo.] The following are the daily formulsd 
in Germany : 

SoluUo Creolini (half per cent), 

^ Creolini i til x. 

AqusB deet S iv. 

Sig. To be shaken for use. For the irrigation of 
wounds, impregnation of tampons, moistening of band- 
ages, etc. Also for washine the genitals, and for syring- 
ing the uterus and vagina alter delivery. 

Solutio Creolini {two per cent). 

9 Creolini 3 i. 

AqusBdest I '^i* 

Sig. To be well shaken before use. For the preparation 
of poultices and all dressings, for' sloughing wounds, and 
for the disinfection of hands and instruments; also as a 
hssmostatic. 

Injectio Creolini, 

B Creolini m ij. tox. 

Aquffi dest. ad § iv. 

Sig. The injections. As an injection for gonorrhoea, 
leucorrhoea, and catarrh of the bladder. 

Pulv, Creolini, 

9 Creolini nt xxv. to S i. 

Aoid. boracic J iij. 

Sig. Antiseptic powder. For dry bandaging; for 
eczema in the neck or nose. 

Oleum Creolini. 

9 Creolini ni xv. 

OleioUva 5 ij. 

M. Sig. Antiseptic oil. For inunction of the hands in 
gynecological practice. 

PiltUa Creolini, 

9 Creolini iri xvij. 

Extract, et pulv. glycyrrh fi& q. g. 

Make 100 pills. Coat with collodion. Sig. Two pills to 
be taken night and morning. 

Ungt, Creolini. 

3 Creolini tti xi j 

Lanolini {as. 

M. F. ungt. 

—After Provincial Med. Jour. 

Synthetio Carbolio Add. 

The '' Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik '' at Ludwigs- 
hafen on the Rhine announces that it has put on the mar- 
ket absolutely pure phenol, or carbolic acid, prepared by 
svnthesis. Hitherto all carbolic acid used in medicine or 
the arts has been prepared from coal-tar. But sucb an 
acid is never quite pure, always containing certain impu- 
rities derived from "the coal-tar. The best proof of the 
presence of the latter is the meltingj)oint. Rire carbolic 
acid melts at 41M2° C. (106M07" Fi). The commercial 
**pure" acid melts at 35"-8r C. (95"-98.6' F.), and among 
the very best brands existing in the market none were 
found melting above 89.6' C. (103" F.). 

The melting point of the new synthetically prepared 
acid is, as stated above, at 41**-42° C. It boils at 178' C. 
(^2,V F.), the exact temperature heretofore found for 
pure phenol. This temperature rises to 181 ** C. when the 
whole thermometer is surrounded by the vapors of the 
boiling acid. The synthetic acid is absolutely anhydrous 
and colorless, and is soluble in 12 parts of water to an ab- 
solutely clear liquid. The most characteristic difference 



between it and the add prepared from coal-tar is the odor. 
All brands of the acid heretofore found in commerce pos- 
sessed a more or less distinct tarrv odor. The synthetic 
acid, however, has a faint ** pure '^ odor, not in the least 
recalling that of coal-tar. The odor is almost unperceiv- 
able in a 5 per cent aqueous solution, which is not the case 
with the commercial sorts. 

This synthetic acid is put on the market in two forms, 
in a coherent crystalline mass and in loose crystals. 

Qtehe Sc Co., in their October report, state that the pre- 
cise method by which the acid is prepared has not become 
known, but that it is probably produced during the pro- 
cess of sulphonizing benzol and subsequent fusion of the 
benzol-sulphonate with caustic alkali. 

The price of this synthetic acid is quite reasonable. It 
is quoted by Gtehe Sc Co. at 4.60 marks per kUo, while the 
pure redistilled coal-tar carbolic acid is quoted at 4.10 
marks. These figures will at least show the relative value 
of the two products at Dresden. 




AN IMPBOVED CONDSN8EB STAND. 

AT a recent meeting of the Chemical Society, held at 
London, Mr. A. H. Alien described the following im- 
proved form of condenser stand, devised by Mr. W. Chat- 
taway and himself, which allowed the condenser to be 
reversed at any moment without disconnecting the dis- 
tilling flask, while it permitted of the contents of the 
latter being agitated whenever desired. This was done 
by hanging the condenser from a stout leather thong, 
which passed over three small brackets attached to a piece 
of wood working vertically in a slot in the stand. The 
thong could be fixed by means of a screw at the end of 
the centre bracket. In practice the arrangement had 
proved very efficient and convenient.— t/. Soc. Chem, Ind. 




DBSSAB'S NASAL DOIJOHB. 

THB Thudichum nasal douche, heretofore in quite com- 
mon use, has been the cause in numerous instances 
of intense inflammation of the middle chamber of the ear 
and loss of hearing. A substitute for this apparatus, sug- 
gested by Dr. L. Dessar, is shown in the adjoining cut. 
It is impossible, in its use, to have any excess of force, 
and this objection to the lliudichum douche is therefore 
avoided. It consists of a glass vessel holding about 2i 
ounces. The solution, warmed to a proper temperature, is 
placed in the cup, and, the nozzle being Inserted firmly 
into one nostril, tne head is tilted backward and the cup 
raised. When the fluid is felt in the throat, the head is 
tipped forward and the mouth opened, whereupon the 
liquid will flow from the nostrils. Meyrowitz Bros., of 
New York, are the makera 



G-reen Mountain Salve.— Resin, 5 pounds; burgundy- 
pitch, beeswax, and mutton tallow, of each i pound; oil 
of hemlock, balsam of fir. oil of origanum, oil of red cedar, 
and Venice turpentine, of each 1 ounce; oil of wormwood, 
i ounce; verdigris, very finely pulverized, 1 ounce. Melt 
the first three articles toother and add the oils, having 
rubbed the verdigris up with a httle of the oils and put in 
with the other articles, stirring well ; then pour into cold 
water and work as wax until cool enough to roU,— For ^ 
mtUary. 
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The Arrow-root Plant. 



Uraniiun. 



Mk. William T. Briqham, in his interesting work on 
Guatemala,* thus describes the preparation of cassava 
bread from the roots of the ** arrow-root" plant: 

In our walks about the town we were otten politely in- 
vited into the houses, and so had a chance to see the cas- 
sava-bread making. The tuberous roots of the manioc 
(Manihot uiilissima) often attain a weight of twenty or 
thirty pounds, and are full of a poisonous juice, deadly 
when sw£dlowed. A mahogany board is provided, into 
which broken crystals of quartz are inserted, and this 
serves to grate the root into a coarse meal, which is 
washed carefully (the starch is partly removed, and 
settles in the water as tapioca), and is then placed in a 
long sack of basket-work, called very appropriately ser- 
piente. This ingenious press is fastened at one end to a 
house beam, while on a lever placed through the loop at 
the other end all the children of the family sit in turn, or 
together if they are small; and the squeezed mass is dex- 
terously made afterwards into flat loaves, about three feet 
in diameter, and not more than a quarter of an inch thick. 
dried, and then baked. The result is a wholesome ana 
very nutritious bread, which keeps a long time and is 
capital on an excursion. Later on, when our own house- 
keeping was in order, we found it made excellent pud- 
dings, and was better than crackers in soup; while in the 
woods it was indispensable. It is also a capital diet in 
dyspepsia, can bo eaten in sea-sickness when all other 
food is rejected, and serves to fill out the bony outlines of 
an emaciated human frame better than anything else. 
The clean white loaves can be easily exported, and are 
very attractive. 

Sarsaparilla in Guatemala, 

Mr. William T. Brighah, in his work on ''Guate- 
mala^'** thus refers to the species of sarsaparilla he met 
with in that country : 

One of the most troublesome vejucos, or vines, common 
all through the forests of the Atlantic seaboard, is the 
zarza, or sarsaparilla. Probably the American public is 
familiar with the popular remedies compounded in part 
with this valuable medicinal plant, which, belonging to 
the Smilax family, affects damp, warm forests, climbing 
to great heights over the trees. The portion used is the 
long, tough root; this the zarza gatherer digs and pulls 
from the loose soil, replanting the stem, which in due 
time replaces its stolen roots, to be again robbed. The 
roots are washed, loosely bundled, and sold to the dealers, 
who have the fibres made up into tiKht rolls, a few hun- 
dred of which are then pressed together and sewed up in 
the thickest hide that can be found; for the ''custom of 
trade " includes the wrapper in the tare of the more costly 
drug. Most of the sarsaparilla exported from Belize 
comes from Guatemala and Honduras; but from Living- 
ston more than 60,000 pounds were exported in 1884, of an 
• api>raised value of ten cents per pound. The plant is 
easily propi^ated by cuttings or seeds, and, of course, 
needs^no cultivation or cleaning; the yield will average 
20 pounds of dried root from each plant. 

Plants with Buloiiying Properties. 

At a recent meeting of the Linnsean Society, a specimen 
of the fruit of Sideroocylon dulcificum, the so-called " mi- 
raculous berry '* of West Africa, was exhibited by Mr. D. 
Morris, the assistant director of Kew Gardens. He stated 
that the sweet pulp of the fruit, which is about the size of 
an olive, imparts to the palate a sensation which renders 
it possible to partake of sour substances, such as tartaric 
acid, lime juice, and vinegar, and gives them a flavor of 
absolute sweetness. The fruit of another plant, Thauma" 
tococctis Danielli, possessing similar properties, was also 
shown, living plants of both having been recently received 
at Kew from Lagos from Governor Moloney. The Sider- 
oxylon is mentioned by Dalzell in his history of Dahomey, 
where it is stated to be used by the natives to render 
palatable a gruel made from bread after it has become too 
stale for any other purpose. Unfortunately the peculiar 
sweetening principle is soon dissipated if the fruit remains 
rii)e for any length of time. Preservation in spirit, acetic 
acid, or svrup does not appear to favor the retention of 
the dulcifying principle, according to Dr. DanieU, since he 
found that specimens of the fruit brought to England be- 
came insipia and lost their properties. In the case of 
Thaumatococcua Danielli, however, the properties of the 
mucilage surrounding the seeds appear to be retained 
much longer when the fruits are preserved in syrup. It 
would be interesting to ascertain the nature of we sweet 
substance containea in the fruits, and it ma^ be hoped that 
the Kew authorities will not let so interesting a question 
fall to the ground without some attempts being made in 
various ways, such as obtaining the dried unri^ fruits, 
to extract the dulcifying principle of these fruits.— /Set. 

AfMT, 



* " Oiutemala, The Land of the Quetxal.** 8to, London, 1887. 



ExAOTLT a century ago^-namely, in 1VS9— Elapioth iso- 
lated from a dark-cok>red mineral, known as pitchblende 
a yellow oxide which, after carefully testing, he pro^ 
nounced to be the oxide of a new metal. To tms metallic 
substance he gave the name of uranium, so calling it after 
the planet Uranus, then recently discovered by Herschel, 
and it was at once classed among the rare metals, and stOl 
remains so. Its rarity is indicated by its market price, 
which is about £2,400 per ton. The oxides and salts of this 
rare metal are chiefly used for making greenish-yellow 
tinted elass, in producini^ the costly black porcelain, and 
as a substitute for chloride of gold in photography. Ores 
containing the metal are found in OomwalJ; Saxony, and 
Bohemia, but up to the present time it has only been met 
with in isolated pockets and patches. The centenary of its 
discovery by Klaprotb has, however, been marked by the 
finding of a continuous lode at the Union Mine, Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, which is believed to be the only 
known lode in the world. This discovery is regarded as 
unique in the history of the metal, for the lode is what is 
known as a true fissure vein, and the ore is found to con- 
tain an average of US per cent of the pure metal> the 
assays going up as high as 80 per cent in some parts of 
the lode. Several tons of the ore have already been raised 
and sold, fetching high prices. It is anticipated that the 
present discovery wul enable two iinportant applications 
of the metal to be followed up. The first is as a substitute 
for gold in electroplated ware, inasmuch as with platinum 
and copper it forms two beautiful alloyi^, each having the 
appearance of gold, and the former also resisting the 
action of acids. The second application is in connection 
with electric installations, where its usefulness consists in 
its high electrical resistance.— Cft^m. and Drugg. 

Inseot-flower Qrowing in California. 

The insect-flower plant (Pyrethrum cineraHcefoUum) 
is now being grown on a large scale in California, and 
the powdered flowers are sold in that State under the 
name of buhach. The plant was first introduced into 
California about twelve years ago by a Mr. Mileo, a native 
of Didmatia, who succeeaed, after some trouble, in grow- 
ing the plant on an extensive scale, and in 1880, associatiiig 
himself with other capitalists, established the Buhach 
Producing and Manufacturing Company. At the present 
time the company have about 300 acres of this plant 
under cultivation at their farm near Atwater, Merced 
Co., California, and own mills for grinding the dried fiow- 
ers to powder at Stockton, near San Francisco. The cul- 
tivation of the Pyrethrum requires careful and intelli- 
gent supervision, and it cannot be grown successfully 
without irrigation. It requires three years frona the time 
of sowing to grow plants capable of producing a paying 
crop of flowers, ana then they will bear from four to five 
years longer. It is at its prime, however, in its fourth or 
fifth year. The plant grows about 30 inches high, and is 
set out in rows 4 feet apart, and from 15 to 24 inches apart 
in the rows. The flowers are harvested towards the latter 
part of May. The stalks are cut just above the roots, and 
the flowers stripped from them bv passing the plants 
through a kind of comb. The detachea flowers fall into a 
box below, and are carried to the drving-ffrouad, wbMre 
they are spread on sheets and exposed to the rays of the 
sun during the day, being repeatedly turned over in the 
meanwhile. They are co verea during the night to prevent 
their absorbing moisture, as the perfect drying of the 
fiowers is most important in order to retain the volatile oil 
which gives the powder its insecticide properties. It is 
also very necessary that this operation should be done 
quickly, and that the flowers during the drying process 
snould be nrotected from moisture. A slight dew falling 
upon the nowers at this time will injure their color and 
reduce their strength as an insect destroyer. In this 
respect, the California-grown flowers are said to be better 
cured, and consequently more valuable, than those pro- 
duced in Dalmatia, the peculiar conditions of soil and 
climate in Califomia being extremely favorable to the 
growth and curing of plants rich in the essential oil which 
renders them so destructive to insect life. 

New Method of Making Aoetate of Lead. 

Mb. H. Lowb has recentlv obtained a German patent for 
making acetate of lead as follows: 

The lead in the form of thin plates is exposed to the 
attacking influence of acetic acid containing 40 per cent of 
nitric acid added to it. The decomposition is eflfeoted 
rapidly and with a slight evolution of heat; the vapors 
which rise from the vat in which the oxidation is being 
carried on are collected and led into a condenser— thus 
nothing is lost. 

Although nitric acid is employed, the solution obtained 
when the lead is all dissolved contains no nitrate of lead. 
On evaporating slowly, crystals of lead aoetate are gra- 
dually thrown down. .The expense of producing sugar 
of lead by this new method is asserted to be much less 
than by any othw, —Deutach. Indust Zeitung. 
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Norwegian Ck>d Fisheries. 

The principal cod-fishing, which takes place in the dis- 
trict of Lofoten from middle of January to middle of 
April, finished with a result of 17,000,000 fish, 20,300 
barrels of liver, 17,000 barrels of spawn, and 11,100 barrels 
of crude steam-rendered oil. The gross value of the catch 
is estimated at $1, 554, 500. The returns of last vear's catch 
were 26,000,000 fish, 32,700 barrels of liver, 33,600 barrels 
of spa¥ni, and 18,800 barrels of crude steam-rendered oil. 
The gross value of the same was estimated to be $1,600,000. 
In the year 1887 the fishing in Lofoten yielded 29,700,000 
codfish; in 1886, 81,000,000; and in 1885, 26,600,000; this 
season's catch is thus the smallest for a number of years. 
The large deficiency is partly to be attributed to roughness 
of the weather during the fishing season, and partly to 
scarcity of fish present on the fishing groimds. It was 
repeatedly stated by the inspectorate of Lofoten, as a 
reason for the po^r catch, that when the weather per- 
mitted fishing the fish remained in deep sea and did not 
run up on the banks, on account of a low temperature of 
the sea. This unusual phenomenon lasted during the 
whole season. 

The fish were this season of smaller size than last year; 
the fatness of the liver was, however, about the same, 
viz., from 250 to 350 fish per hectoliter of liver (hecto- 
liter = 2.838 hushels). At the end of the season the liver 
of the fish is always leaner than in the beginning. The 
prices paid for the fish were very high, and beean with 
20 kroners (kroner = 26.8 cents) per 100 fish early in the 
season, and advanced to 30 kroners later on. The average 
^rosB profit for each fisherman is estimated at $51, against 
MSO in 1888. The profit for the fishermen was, however, 
most unevenly divided, on account of the catch being 
irood at some places while very poor at others. Many of 
the fishermen had thus to return to their homes without 
profit at all. The number of fishermen that participated 
in the catch is stated to have been 30,080. The highest 
number of boats present was 7,043, and of vessels buying 
fish 644. 

The returns of the catches takine place in the adjoining 
districts have not yet been issuea. They are, hpwever, 
all of less importance, as the fishing in those districts was 
constantly interrupted by stormy weather. 

In the southern nshinjg district of Sondmore this secison's 
catch was successful. The returns thereof were 5,000,000 
fish, 13,000 barrels of liver, 9,400 barrels of spawn, and 
3,900 barrels crude steam-rendered oil. In the neighbor- 
ing district of Romsdal the fishing yielded 2,000,000 cod- 
fish. 

In the Finmarken district, where the fishing has begun 
anew, the yield to date has been about 4,000,000. The 
latter district is, next to Lofoten, the most important, but 
the fishing there is also more treacherous than in any 
other district, and therefore not to be relied upon. The 
actucd prospects for a continuance of the fishing in Fin- 
marken are good. ~Z7. S. Vice-Consul J. C.Isdahl, Bergen, 

The Manufiioture of Essence of Lemon in Sicily. 

The United States consul at Messina describes the mode 
of manufacturing essence of lemon in Sicily. With three 
strokes of a sharp knife the cutter peels the lemon length- 
wise and lets the peel fall into a tub under the chopping 
block. He then cuts the lemon in two and throws it rrom 
his knife into a bucket. He works with wonderful rapid- 
ity, and fills from 10 to 12 tubs with peel a day, and is paid 
2ia a tub weighing 77 pounds. His left hand and right in- 
dex finger are i>rotectea with bands of osnaburg or leather. 
The fresh peel is soaked in water fifteen minutes before 
the essence is extracted. Peel that has stood a day or two 
reioains soaking from thirty to forty minutes, that it may 
swell and offer a greater resistance to the sponge. The 
workman holds a small sponge in his left hand, against 
which he presses each piece of peel two or three times — 
simple pressure, followed by rotary pressure. The women 
employed m this work run a piece of cane through their 
sponges to enable them to hold them more firmly. The 
outside of the peel is pressed against the sx>onge, as the oil 
glands are in the epicarp. The crushing of the oil cells 
fiberatee the essence therein contained. The sponge, when 
saturated with the essence, is squeezed into an earthen 
vessel held in the lap. The peel is so thoroughlv pressed 
that not a single cell escapes. This is ascertainea by hold- 
ing the pressed peel to the fiame of a candle; should it 
neither crackle nor diminish the brilliancy of the flame, 
the cells are empty. This process yields, besides the es- 
sence, a small quantity of juice and feccia (dregs). The 
separation of the essence, juice, and feccia soon takes place 
if the vessels are not disturbed ; the oil floats on the juice, 
and the dregs fall to the bottom. These three products ' 
derived from the peel have no affinity with eacn other. 
As the essence rises to the surface it is skimmed ofi!, 
bottled, and left to settle for a few days. It is then drawn 
off with a glass siphon Into copper cans, which are her- 
metically sealed. After the essence has been expreeeed, a 
small quantity of juice is pressed from the peels, which 
are then given to oxen or goats, or thrown on the manure 
and well rotted, or they would make too heating a fer- 
tiliser. The yield of essence is variable. The industry is 



carried on five months in the year. Immature fruit con- 
tains the most oiL From November to April in the 
province of Messina 1,000 lemonsyield about 14 ounces of 
essence and 17 gallons of juice. The essence is so valuable 
that the workmen are closelv watched, for they are most 
ingenious in secreting it about their persons. Six men 
work up 8,000 lemons a day ; two cut off the peel, while 
four extract the essence and obtain 136 gidlons of lemon juice 
and 7 pounds of essence. Dealers sometimes [?J adulterate 
their essences with fixed oils, alcohol, or turpentine, but 
these mixtures may be easily detected. The^essence of bitter 
orange mixed with the essence of lemon produces an 
aroma similar to that of the essence of bergamot.~Br. 
and Colonial Drugg, 

Perftunery Formul». 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Chemist and Druggist has 
furnished the following four formulae for eau-de^ologne: 





I. 


IL 


in. 


IV. 


Oil of Beriramot 


iOE. 

ios. 
Idrch. 
20 drops 
1 drch. 

88 oz. 


18 min. 
18 min. 
18 min. 

18 min. 
18 min. 

60 i^. 
I'pint 


7i drch. 
8 drch. 
10 min. 

8dich. 
8 drch. 
80 min. 

17ioz. 
66ioz. 


6 drch 


'• •* Lemon 


lOB. 


" " Rosemary OSngl.) 

" •* Citronella 

" •• Neroli 

•* •* Orange Peel 


idrch. 
1 drob. 


•' " Lavender (Engl.) 

Tinct. of Musk (1 3 in 16 oz.), 

Cardamom Seeds, powd 

Orange Flower Water. 

Alcohol 


1 drch. 
4 drch. 

4 pints 



N.B.—The weights and measures are understood to be British. 

Some New Compounds of the Quinine Alkaloids. 

The compoimds of phenol with some salts of the ouinine 
alkaloids of left-handed polarization have long been Known 
and are much used as febrifuges, as, e.g., quinine phenol 
sulphate (CfoH,«N,Ot)SOi.CtH60+2HfO. The author has 
recently prepared a new compound of phenol with quinine 
bisulphate. If carbolic acid oe added, in equivalent pro- 
portion, to a hot aqueous solution of quinine bisulphate, 
on cooling at first an oily mass separates out, above which 
delicate white needles aregradually formed, of the compo- 
sition C«oHi4NiO,.SOi.C«H«0+3H«0. This compound is 
very unstable. If it be dissolved in hot water, on cooling 
the first-named normal salt crystallizes out. Quite in ac- 
cordance with this is the behavior of the acid quinine re- 
sorcinol sulphate, the acid quinine auinol sulphatej the 
acid quinine pyrogallol sulphate, and tne acid cinchonidine 
pyrogallol sulphate, for, one and all, they separate out the 
normal salts when the attempt is made to recrystaJlize 
them from hot water. The author further prepared and 
describes the normal quinine orcinol sulphate, quinine 
catechol sulphate, cinchonidine quinol sulphate, as well as 
the qiiinine resorcinol, quinine catechol, and quinine py ro- 
gaUol hydrochlorides. Thev are beautiful! v crystallized 
compounds and some of them excellent tebriniges.— J. 
Hesse in Ph. Zeit and J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

DithiOHMOioyUo Add. 

While workingin the chemical laboratory of the Society 
of Physicists in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Jderr H. Baum, 
chemist, recently discovered a substance which is likely 
to compete with salicylic acid as a remedy and antiseptic. 
This new substance, dithio-salicylic acid, consists, as it 
were, of 2 molecules of salicyhc acid concatenated into 
1 molecule by 2 atoms of sulphur (the Lancet), The 
well-known bacteriologist. Professor Hueppe, of Wies- 
baden, has ascertainea that a 20-per-cent solution of 
eodium-dithio-salicylate kills anthrax spores in forty five 
minutes, whereas sodium salicylate under the same condi- 
tions has no perceptible effect. Its effect on cholera and 
typhus bacteria, on the bacterium of green pus, and on 
the staphylococcus aureus, is much stronger than that of 
sodium salicylate. Sodium-dithio- salicylate IL (there Is a 
similar substance called sodium-dithio-salicylate I.) has 
been tried in many cases of acute rheumatic fever in Dr. 
Knoblauch's wards in the city hospital of Frankfort. In 
the slighter cases a dose of 3 grains was given every 
morning and evening ; in the severer ones the same dose 
every morning and two, three, or four times an hour 
every evening. In slight cases pain, fever, and swellings 
disappear after two days ; in severer ones, after six days at 
most. As compared with sodium salicylate, sodium-dithio- 
salicylate possesses the following advantages: Stronger 
effect and consequent adequacy of smaller doses, no bad 
effects on stomach, heart, and vessels, no collapse^ no 
humming in the ears. A Frankfort physician had given 
a patient who was suffering from acute rheumatic fever 
6 ounces of sodium salicylate without any essential alle- 
viation. He then tried the new remedy, giving the patient 
four doses of 3 grains daily, which cured him m five days. 

••• ■ ■ 

Ipecacuanha for Insect Bites.— An application for in- 
sect bites, said to be in common and successful use in 
India, consists of i ounce each of powdered ipecac and al- 
cohol and i ounce of sulphuric ether. 
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standardised Preparations of Ipeoao.* 



The authors propose to employ a fluid extract of ipecac- 
uanha of standardized emetine strength as a basis for the 
various fluid preparations of the drug, particularly the 
wine. They find that when the root is treated first with 
rectified spirit, and subsequently with the same men- 
struum in conjunction with lime, complete removtd of 
the emetine is effected. A fluid extract so prepared is 
afterwards standardized so as to contain 1.25 parts of eme- 
tine in each 100 fluid parts of the extract. This estima- 
tion is effected b^ a modification of Ransom's process, in 
which the impurities existing in the crude extract are re- 
moved by basic lead acetate, the resulting tdkaloidal fil- 
trate being titrated by Mayer's solution. Throughout the 
experiments the same sample of assayed root was em- 
ployed, and results verified by estimating the alkaloid in 
the marc as well as in the various extracts. 

From the standardized fluid extract they prepare the 
wine by diluting it to 20 volumes with sherry, allowing to 
stand, and flltering. It is claimed that the wine so pro- 
duced is fully eaual to that of the present Pharmacopoeia 
in elegance, whue it considerably exceeds it in alkaloidal 
strength.— C7i«m. and Drugg. 

[Another paper by the same authors, on ** Yinum Ipe- 
cacuanhee Brit. Ph.," is abstracted in the following:] 

Applying to the wine the method of assay described in 
the previous note, the authors find, when prepared by 
the official process, although the root is exhausted, a por- 
tion of the emetine is subsequently lost. This loss m traced 
to the heating necessary to produce the powdered extract. 
Ebcamination of '* trade samples " confirms the results ob- 
tained on the small scale with assayed root. The figures 
for emetine obtained from a volume of wine equivalent 
to 10 parte of root range from 0.1077 to 0.0378. Out of 
11 samples examined, however, 7 give between 0.0756 and 
0.066. A sample of wine prepared by the process of the 
previous (1867) Pharmacopoeia gave 0.1228 part of emetine; 
a similar volume of the official wine made from the same 
root gave 0.0812 part, the root itself 0.132 part. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that, although the present process 
fairly exhausts the drug, the subsequent loss of a part of 
the emetine renders the preparation much less rich in its 
active ingredient than its predecessor, notwithstanding 
that it is admitted on all hands to be a more '* elegant " 
preparation. 

Specimens of standardized fiuid extract and of the wine 
prepared from it were shown; also *^ Vinum Ipecacuanhse 
brit. Ph. 1885,^' made at the same time and from the scune 
inj^redients. It was seen that the standardized wine was 
qmte as elegant as, if not more so than, the less active 
official preparation. 

G-elatin— What it is, and the Process of its 
Manuf)EU)ture. 

The term gelatin, says a contemporary, although usu- 
ally applied to only one variety of the substance ob- 
tained by dissolving the soluble portion of the gelatinous 
tissue of animals, nevertheless properly belongs £dso to 
isinglass and glue, which are modifications of the same 
material. Vegetable jelly is also analogous, and will be 
mentioned under this head. G^atin and glue signify the 
more or less pure and carefully prepared jelly of mam- 
malian animals, but the term isinglass is apphed only to 
certain gelatinous parts of fishes, which, from their ex- 
ceeding richness in gelatin, are usually dried and used 
without any other preparation than that of minute divi- 
sion for the purpose of facilitating their action. 

Gelatin (proper) is prepared for commercial purposes 
from a variety of animal substances, but chiefiy from the 
softer parts of the hides of oxen and calves and the skins 
of sheep,. such as the thin portion that covers the belly, 
the ears, etc., also from bones and other parts of animab. 
The general method adopted with skin parings or hide 
clippings is first to wash the pieces vei^ carefully ; they 
arelhen cut into small pieces and pl€u;ea in a weak solu- 
tion of caustic soda for a week or ten days, the solution 
being kept moderately warm by means of steam pipes. 
When this process of digestion has been sufficiently car- 
ried on, the pieces of skin are then removed into an air- 
tight chamber lined with cement, and here they are kept 
for a time, determined according to the skill of the manu- 
facturer and the kind of material employed, at a tempera- 
ture of 70* F. They are next transferred to revolving 
cylinders supplied with an abundance of clean cold water, 
and afterwards are placed, still wet. in another chamber 
lined with wood, in which they are oleached and purified 
by exposure to tne fumes of burning sulphur; they next 
receive their final washing with cold water, which re- 
moves the sulphurous acid. The next operation is to 
squeeze them as dry as possible, and transfer them to the 
gelatinizing pots, which are lar^e earthen vessels inclosed 
m wooden cases made steam tight. Water is poured in 
with the pieces and kept at a high temperature by means 
of the steam in the cases surrounding the pots. By this 
means the gelatin is quite dissolved out of the skin, and 
is stramed off while still hot; it is poured out in thin 

•Abttnotof apaper by J. Oldbam Bruthwaitb and Jorv 0. Uimnr, nad 
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layers, which, as soon as they are sufficiently cooled and 
consolidated, are cut into small plates, usually oblong, and 
laid on nets, stretched horizontally, to dry. The croes- 
marking observable on the plates of gelatin are the marks 
left by tne meshes of the nets. 

Another process consists in treating pieces of calfskin 
by water alone, without the soda and sulphur processes; 
the pieces after simple washing being transferred at once 
to the pots to be acted upon by the steam. Undoubtedly 
this is the purest, but expense of preparing it prevents its 
general use. Inferior gelatin is made from bones and 
other parts of animals, and it has been stated by an emi- 
nent authority that in Paris the enormous number of rat8 
which are occasionally killed in the sewers and abattoirs 
after being deprived of their skins, which are reserved 
for other purposes, are all used by gelatin makers. These 
materials are placed in cages of wire, which are placed in 
steam-tight boxes, where they are submitted to the direct 
action of steam at 223° F., out at a low pressure; and 
cold water, supplied by another pipe through the upper 
part of the box, is allowed to fiow slowly and percolate 
through the contents of the cage. The. water and con- 
densed steam descend to the bottom charged with gelatin, 
and are drawn off by a stop-cock placed there for the 
purpose. 

The French manufacturers succeed better than any 
others in clarifying the inferior gelatins, and they rarely 
make any others; they run their plates out very thin, 
which gives them greater transparency and apparent 
freedom from color; and they color them with most bril- 
liant colors and form very fine rolled sheets, tempting 
the eye with an appearance of §reat delicacy and purity, 
which would at once disappear if the material were made 
up into thicker plates. 

The purity of^ gelatin may be very easily tested thus: 
Pour upon dry gelatin a quantity of boiling water; if 
pure it will form a thick, gluey, colorless solution, free 
from smell ; but if made oi impure materials it will be of 
a very offensive odor and have a yellow, gluey consis- 
tence. No article manufactured requires such careful 
selection of material and such nice and cleanly manipu- 
lation to insure a good marketable character; and those 
anxious for purity should avoid all artificially -colored 
varieties, however temptingly got up, unless they are re- 
quired for merely decorative purposes and not for food. 

How to Use Gk>ld Leaf. 

QOLD leaf is a thing which it is impossible to manage 
unless one knows how, and yet we often have occasion to 
repair cjilt articles of various kinds, or ** touch up" a 
picture frame, etc. The usual practice is to apply some 
of the many gold paints, and the invariable result is a 
nasty patch, which to a critical eye is worse than the 
original fltiw. 

But besides patching and mending, gold leaf is highly 
effective in combination with black for the ornamenta- 
tion of various articles of furniture which amateurs often 
construct for themselves. A book of '' gold leaf " which 
is quite good enoueh for such uses may now be bought 
cheaply ; indeed, tnis German gold is quite as good for 
inside work as tne ** real thing. '^ 

Having procured a book, lay it fiat upon a table and 
carefully open the first leaf, when the metal foil will lie 
before you ; with a pair of sharp scissors cut off the paper 
leaf you have just raised ; lay it flat upon your open hand 
and rub it on your hair; whether you use pomatum or 
not, there will be sufficient grease to answer the end in 
view. Now lay the paper upon the foil in the original 
position and press firmly witn the hand; lift carefully, 
and the gold will be found adhering. This paper leaf, 
with foU attached, will now bear to be carried about, and 
may be cut up with scissors to size and shape required. 
The same process may next be carried out for as many 
leaves as we need for the job in hand. 

Having said so much about ^old leaf, we add a hint as 
to the method of laying it on, m case the reader does not 
know. 

Paint the part you wish to gild with gold size, and be 
very accurate, as the leaf will stick to every spot touched ; 
this size will dry rapidly, and when it is just not dry, or 
*' tacky," ft. 6., sticky, cut a piece of your leaf a little larger 
every way than your design, etc., press it firmly, and then 
lift the paper; do not touch it again till Quite dry, when 
you may remove the surplus foil with a large, soft cam- 
eVs-hair brush, or **dabber.'' 

For illuminations, etc., gum arabic may be used instead 
of gold size, and may be allowed to dry, breathing upon 
it for a few seconds when you wish to apply the gold. — 
OH and CoUyrman's Journal. 



Purification of Naphthalene. — It has recently been 
found that by treating boiling naphthalene with i to 2 
per cent of its weight of sulphur the impurities are decom- 
posed, sulphuretted hydrogen being evolved, and bodies 
of high boiling point being formed ; from these the naph- 
thalene can easuy be separated by distillation. The sul- 
phuretted hydrogen may be absorbed by soda or milk of 
fime. This is considered a great improvement on the old 
■olphuric-Acid method.— 0%«m. and Drugg. 
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The Catting of Speotaole LenseB. 

Thk work of cutting is all performed with a tiny frag- 
ment of diamond, known in the trade as a spark. It is 
not every spark, however, that wiD cut a lens. The sparks 
are mounted in the following manner: A. piece of orass 
wire is selected, say A of an inch in diameter, a hole is 
drilled in the end large enough to admit the spark, and it 
is set in the hole with the point up. The outer edge or 
shell of the wire is heaten inward and holds the spark 
firmly in place. The wire is then placed in the lathe 
and cut off just hack of the spark, turning the end 
hemispherical, using the point or the spark that sticks 
through the brass as a centre. A piece of steel wire is next 
selected of the same diameter as the brass wire, and the 
end is turned in, forming a cup. The mounted spark is 
then soft-soldered intothis cup and it is ready for the 
machine, which works automatically from a pattern, and 
can be set to cut larger or smaller than the pattern. Be- 
fore the mounted spark is placed in the machine, how- 
ever, it is tested by holding the handle upright. If it does 
not cut in an upright position, the point is unsoldered by 
means of the blowpipe and the handle resoldered, leaving 
the cutting point at the required angle, while the handle 
itself is upright. When the spark is found to cut well in 
an upright position, it ie then placed in the machine for 
trial. The glass is placed upon a pad under the spark, the 
glasB varying in form according to the kind of lens being 
cut. If the lens is flat, the pad is also, and if the lens is 
convex the pad is concave and must be a perfect fit; for 
the better the fit, the more accurate will be the work. The 
pattern and glass travel around while the diamond remains 
stationary.' 

The life of a spark is short; some lasting only one day, 
while once in a while they can be worked for a year. The 
workmen average fifty dozen pairs of lenses per day. A 
good diamond will cut an average of 1,500 dozen pairs. 
The average lens measures four inches around, and a dozen 
pairs would be eight feet. In cutting 1,500 dozen pairs the 
spark would travel over a surface equal to a piece of glass 
12,000 feet long. There are exceptional sparks that cut for 
months. I now have one which has been in operation for 
fifteen months and has cut 7,200 dozen pairs, travelling 
about 67,600 feet. We use two kinds of sparks, the 
Brazilian and the African, and they cost from $3 to $5 
each.— T^ American Jeweler. 

Note on Hypophosphorous Aoid as a Solvent for 
Strychnine and Morphine.* 

In searching for readily soluble salts of strychnine and 
morphine for nypodermic medication, I was struck with 
the extreme solubility of both alkedoids in dilute hvpo- 
phoephorousacid; and the ease with which these alkaloids 
dissolve to form neutral, or practically neutral, solutions, 
when hypophosphorous acid is employed, points to a pos- 
sibly advantageous use of such compounds for hypodermic 
injections. 

In the case of hypophosphite of strychnine, it appears to 
be a veiy stable salt m solution, and hypophoephorous acid 
might, I think, be usefully employed, not only to form a 
hypodermic injection, but in place of the hydrochloric 
acid ordered for making liquor strychninse, P. B., as the 
official preparation sometimes gives trouble in cold 
weather from the separatnon of crystalline matter. 

The morphine combination also appears to keep better 
in solution than the acetate, and would more easily afford 
a stronger solution than the official ''Injectio morphinse 
hypodermica,^' in cases where such was required. 

A solution of 1 in 6 is sometimes wanted, and the ready 
solubility of hypophosphite of morphine allows of this 
being easily made, or even of a very much stronger solu- 
tion. Thus, for a concentrated injection intended for 
veterinary use, I found no difficulty in preparing a solu- 
tion four times the strength of the official injection. 

The solutions so produced with hypophoephorous acid, 
and using a slight excess of morphme or strychnine, are 
neutral, or only very faintly acid. In the case of morphine 
I have found it advantageous to make a decidedly strong 
solution, to estimate the morphine, and dilute to the re- 
quired strength. 

Morphine hypophosphite is so readily soluble that crys- 
tals only separate from a thick, syrupy mother-liquor 
after keeping for some time. 

Strychnine hypophoftphite can be more easily obtained, 
as, cdthough exceedingly soluble, the highly concentrated 
solution solidifies on cooling to a crystalline mass, from 
which the salt can be separated. 

The salts of both alkidoids would well repay an extended 
examination, both as to composition and solubility.— 
Chem, and Drugg. 

••■ 

Danger in Silk Thread. ~8ilk thread is soaked in acetate 
of lead to increase its weight, and persons who pass it 
through the mouth in threading needles, and then bite 
it off with the teeth, have suffered from lead-poisoning. — 
Sanitary News. 



A Subetitate for Glasa 



TmB new translucent substance intended as a substitute 
for glass has been adopted for some months in some of the 
public buildings of London, and various advantages are 
claimed for it, among these being such a degree of pliancy 
that it may be bent oackward and forward like leather, 
and be subjected to very considerable tensile strain with 
impunity ; it is also almost as transparent as glass, and of 
a pleasant amber color, varying in shade from very light 
golden to pale brown. The basis of the material is a web 
of fine iron wire, with warp and weft threads about one- 
twelfth of an inch apart, this being inclosed, like a fly in 
amber, in a sheet of translucent varnish, of which the base 
is linseed oil. There is no resin or gum in this varnish, 
and, once having become dry, it is capable of standing 
heat and damp without imdergoin^ any change, neither 
hardening nor becoming sticky. Briefly, the manufacture 
is accomplished by dipping the sheets edgewise into deep 
tanks of varnish, and then allowing the coating whicn 
they thus receive to dry in a warm atmosphere. It re- 
quires somewhat more than a dozen of these dips to bring 
tne sheets to the required degree of thickness, and, when 
this has been accomplished, the material is stored for 
several weeks to thoroughly set. This fabric might be 
worth testing for those parts of studios through which a 
subdued light only is desired. As the substance contains 
no resin and is practically solidified balloon varnish, there 
' may be*hopes of comparative durability. — Photo. News. 

Examination of Commeroial Peptones. 

Thb methods hitherto in use for estimating the soluble 
and non-coagulable proteids (the albuminoses and pep- 
tones) are far from satisfactory. The precipitation of the 
albuminoses by ferric acetate, with subsequent precipita- 
tion of the peptones by sodium phosphotimgstate, yields 
very discordant results. J. Eoenig and W. Kisch adopt 
the method of Eiihneand Chittenden — precipitation of the 
albuminoses with a saturated solution of ammonium 
sulphate, and in another portion of the precipitation of 
botn albuminose and peptone by sodium phosphotungRtate, 
and estimation of the peptone from the difference. From 
5 to 20 Gm. of substance (according to the proportion of 
water it contains) are taken. The insoluble matter and 
coa^ulable albumen are separated by filtration and by 
boiling, and their amount determined. This is preferably 
effected by Eieldahrs nitrogen process. Multiplication of 
the nitrogen found by 6.25 gives the amount of albumen 
more correctly than direct weighing. The filtrate is made 
up to 600 C.c. : of this 60C.C. or iOO C.c. are evaporated to 
aoout 10 C.c. of a saturated solution of ammonium sul- 
phate in the cold. The precipitate is filtered off, washed 
with ammonium sulphate solution, dried, and weighed, 
and the ammonium sulphate adhering is ascertained by a 
sulphuric-acid determination and deducted. Of the same 
^trate 50 C.c. or 100 C.c. are acidified with sulphuric acid, 
and precipitated with a strongly acid solution of sodium 
phosphotun^tate. The precipitate is washed with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the mtrogen it contains is determined. 
Although albuminose and peptone contain less nitroge^ 
than alDumen, the same multiplier should be used, as tnis 
will to some extent compensate for the traces of other 
nitrogenous substances precipitated at the same time. 

SaJkoweki gives the following differences between al- 
bumen-peptone, gelatin, and gelatin peptone (a 3i-5 per 
cent solution being used) : 





Xtbumen- 
peptone. 


Oelatin. 


Geladn. 
peptone. 


5 voIb. of glacial acetic 
acid and 6 vols, of sul- 
phuric acid mixed 

An equal volume of con- 
oentrated sulphurio acid 
in the cold 


violet 

dark^brown 
reddish p. p. 

deep orange 


yellowish 

yellow 

oolorleas 

lemon- 
yellow 


yellowish 

yellow 
colorless 


Millon*8 reasent 


Solution boiled with i vol. 
of nitric aoid (1.2). then 
made alkaline witn soda 


lemon- 
yellow 



the Kit FluuiD, 



Oonfi 



— «7. Chem, 8oc. 



Stockman's Test for the Purity of Cocaine. 

Dr. Ralph Stogkxak has proposed the following test 
for ascertaining the purity of cocaine: 

When pure cocaine is heated with strong hydrochloric 
acid in a sealed glass tube in the water-bath, it splits up 
into its components without any change of color, except 
a very light yellow tint. When isatropylcocaine is so 
treated, it splits up into ecgonine and a brown, oily looking 
body, which is decomposed isatropic acid. With long 
boilmg a black body is deposited. Upon trying this re- 
action, Dr. Squibb found that the sealed tube and water- 
bath were not essential, and that the process might be 
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very useful as a test for the purity of cocaine. He ac- 
cordingly directs 5 Gm. of the powder and 2 C.c. of strong 
hydrocnioric acid to he put into a small test tuhe and 
carefully warmed over a gas flame until the decomposi- 
tion is complete, as indicated hy the end of the effer- 
vescence and the commencement of hoiling. Perfectly 
pure cocaine, or hydrochlorate of cocaine, when thus 
treated yields an almost colorless solution, and the depth 
of color indicates the amount of impurity. Thehest crude 
cocaine yet met with gives a color of the depth of ordi- 
nary hrandy, hut a large proportion of the parcels five so- 
lutions many shades darker, and some of the earlier and 
worst specimens ^ve hlack solutions. Gk>od hydrochlorate 
of cocame tested m this way gives a nearly colorless so- 
lution, or, at most, a pale wine tint. On standing for a 
few hours, these solutions give fine groups of crystals. 

▲ntip3rrine and Some of its Beaotions. 
1. Antipyrine and Iodine. 

Makseau contrihutes a paper to the Apotheker Zeiiung 
concerning the relations of antipyrine and iodine, from 
which the lollowing is abstracted : If, to a solution of anti- 
pyrine, iodine in solution be added drop by drop, the miz- 
tmre remains clear and the iodine is chemically united 
with the antipyrine. Suddenly the conditions are altered, 
the liquid takes on a reddish-brown color, and a per- 
manent i)recipitate is thrown down. The author takes 
this reaction as the base of a process for testing the purity 
of antipyrine and the demonstration of its presence in 
urine. 

2. Determination of the Value of a Sample of Antipyrine, 

According to the same author, 1 Gm. of antipyrine is 
dissolved in 100 Gm. of water, 10 C.c. of a 1-per-cent 
starch solution are added, and the whole heated to 40* to 
42* C. (104' to 109* F.). From a burette, an iodine solu- 
tion containin(|^ 14.39 Gm. of free iodine to the liter is al- 
lowed to flow into the heated mixture, drop by drop, until 
a permanent blue coloration is obtained. Pure antipyrine 
should require 6 C.c. of such a solution (or 0.08634 Gm. of 
free iodine) to produce this reaction. While chlorine and 
bromine solutions give the same reaction, preference is 
given to iodine on account of the constancy of the titra- 
tion possible with the latter. 

3. Determination of Antipyrine in the Urine, 

The same author states that he has no objection to the 
test hitherto used for this purpose (to wit, the chloride-of- 
iron test), except that it is not suflSciently delicate. 
Urine that contains less than 20 or 26 Cg. of antipyrine 
to the liter (say 3 or 4 grains to the quart) is not anected 
by it, while mere traces are demonstrated by the iodine 
reaction. The following is the method of procedure: 

From 10 to 20 C.c. of luine are put into a test tube, and a 
few drops of an iodo-iodide solution (iodine 12.5 parts, 
iodide of potassium 25 parts, water 1,000 parte) are 
added. If no precipitate follows, no antipyrine is present. 
If any precipitate which does not vanish on agitation be 
formed, we may reckon upon the presence of alkaloids 
(quinine, strychnine, etc.). If the precipitate be again 
taken up on agitation, it is possible, on the contrary, 
that, instead of antipyrine, certain ferments are present. 
In this case, proceed by adding for each 10 C.c. of a fresh 
sample of the urine 2 minims of nitric acid and 10 minims 
of the iodine solution. Ferments give only a slight per- 
turbation of the fluid, while antipyrine gives a rich, 
dark-red precipitate. If it be desirable to make absolutely 
certain of the result, take 10 C.c. of the urine, add 2 or 
3 C.c. of starch solution, and then the iodine solution 
drop by drop, until a permanent blue is obtained. If anti- 
pyrme be present, the blue color will vanish on heating 
the mixture, giving place first to a violet, and finally dis- 
appearing altogether.— iVaf. Drugg, 

Mr. James Kennedy, of San Antonio, Texas, read a 
paper, at the last annual meeting of the Texas Pharma- 
ceutical Association, on the subject of antipyrine, from 
which we take the following passages referring to reac- 
tions of antipyrine: 

I have endeavored to utilize the incompatibility of 
nitrous ether with antipyrine in the quantitative estima- 
tion of ethyl nitrite, but in this attempt I have met with 
only partial success. 

Operating upon a strictly pharmacopoeial prepcuration 
recently made, I found that, with 9 C.c. addea to 2 C.c. of 
a 4-per-cent solution of antipyrine, the mixture diluted 
with 15 C.c. of water, and heated just to ebullition, and 
allowed to stand from thirty to forty-five seconds, a dis- 
tinct green coloration results. I found, further, that a 
smaller quantity of the preparation will not produce the 
green coloration within tne prescribed time, requiring, in- 
stead of one and one-quarter minutes, from two to ten 
minutes or more. 

In order to obtain accurate results, it is necessary to ob- 
serve the following conditions: Take a tube 15 dto. in 
length and about 12 Mm. in width ; pour into it 2 C. c. of an 
aqueous 4-per-cent solution of antipyrine, add 16 C.c. 
of water, and place the tube in the name of an ordinary 
spirit lamp, holding it in an inclined position, so that the 
flame shall come in pontact ?dth the tube midway between 



the meniscus and bottom of the tube; heat for onehalf 
minute, revolving the tube in the flame; place the tube 
against a white background and let it stand thiee-quarten 
of a minute, and the green color becomes distiDctly per- 
ceptible, most markeainthe middle and upper half of the 

This test, however, is only available for determining 
whether the specimen is up to standard or below it. With 
a weaker preparation than the officinal, the increased 
volume of alcohol retards the reaction for so loag a time 
that the utility of the test is destroyed. 

ATeatfoi'Antipjfrine.^The facility with which ethyl 
nitrite decomposes m the presence of water makes it an 
admirable reagent for the detection of antipyrine in solu- 
tion, producing a well-marked and charactenstic reaction 
with 1 part of antipyrine to 6,000 parts of water. As the 
presence of alcohol has a retard mg influence in the de- 
composition, upon which this test depends, pure ethyl 
nitrite should be used. 

It is only necessary to add the ethyl nitrite to the boIu- 
tion of antipyrine contained in a tube, and agitate, when a 
distinct green coloration will be produced, the intensity 
varying, of course, according to the amount present. 
With amyl nitrite this action is not so delicate. 

Dr. Conquil, in the department of New Remedies 
(** Wood's Medical and Surgical Monographs '')i March, 
1889, says: **The most palpable reaction o£ antipyrine is 
the reddish-brown precipitate which it gives in the 
presence of potassium iodide." This is clearly an error; 
for in the presence of potassium iodide alone no precipi- 
tation occurs. A reddish-brown precipitate is produced 
by a solution of free iodine, however, and this probably is 
the explanation of his mistake. But in the same article 
the doctor recommends a gargle consisting of antipyrine, 
tincture of iodine, and potassium iodide, which prescrip- 
tion is incompfttible, ana will furnish an abundance of tiie 
reddish-brown precipitate which he attributes to potassium 
iodide. 

As previously stated, antipyrine treated with Nessler's 
reagent (mercur-potassic iooide) gives rise to a new com- 
pound of a peculiar character. On admixture of the two, 
the solution becomes opaque, and after a time separates 
into two distinct strata— the lower one very dense and 
heavy, oily in appearance, clear cmd of a yellow color. It 
is decomposed by water, becoming opaque and depositing 
a yellow precipitate which afterwaras becomes scarlet. 

It is miscible with alcohol without decomposition. 

Treated with chlorine water it is decomposed, liberating 
iodine. 

This interesting compound contains mercuric iodide in 
considerable quantity united with antipyrine, and the pre- 
cipitate obtained by treating the supernatant fluid (from 
which mercuric iodide has been separated by the dilution 
with water) with tincture iodine indicates that the com- 
pound resolves itself into antipyrine and mercuric iodide. 

Mercury Benaoate. 

One hundred and twenty -five parts of mercuric oxide 
are dissolved iif 250 parts of nitnc acid (1.20 sp. gr.), the 
solution diluted with 4,000 parts of water and filtered; lo 
this a solution of 188 parts of sodium benzoate in 4,000 
parts of water is gradually added with agitation. The 
voluminous precipitate of mercuric benzoate obtained, 
after washing, pressing, and drying, forms a light, white 
powder, soluble with difficulty in ether, alcohol, chloro- 
form, and water.— E. Lieventhal in Ph. Zeit. f. Russl. 
(and J. Soc. Chem. Ind.) 



Cologne-Water.— T. Vyncer, of Nice, sends the follow- 
ing to the Chemist and Druggist, concerning which he 
says that in the distillation the neroli is not mixed with 
the other ingredients, but added to the distillate. The 
essences are in the proportion of 1 in 73 only, and every- 
thing depends upon their freshness and quahty: 

Fwt& 

EsB. Portugal 15 

** Lemon 15 

*' Bergamot 6 

•• Neroli 1 

" Petitgrain 1.50 

•' Rosemary 8 

SptWine 4,000 

1 part essence in 100. 

Test for Senega.— L. Renter, of Heidelberg, offers the 
following test for the chemical identification of senega 
root, which is based upon the quite constant presence 
of methyl salicylate : 5 Qm. of dried and powdered senec^a 
are macerated for fifteen minutes with 50 C.c. of water, 
temperature about 60** C, filtered, the filtrate acidified 
with 3 drops officinal hydrochloric acid, and agitated with 
50 C.c* of ether; the ethereal layer is decanted, and the 
ether allowed to dissipate spontaneously. There should 
be sufficient residue so that when treated with 20 Cc. of 
water at 60** C, and the solution with 1 drop of ferric 
chloride solution, a distinct violet color should be devel- 
oped.— CTem. and Drugg. 
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Medioamentoiui Eruptions. 

Ik his inaugural thesis for the doctorate, under the title 

of " Medicamentous Eruptions," Dr. Deschamps thus A -^rs^ ^i^ j^^-»r\ T^-i^-i -■ ^n-% .r-nr^ .^J- 

summarizes the common characters and the course of the /A f I I ri I I ( vHj 11 I 7 I 1 1 V iLTl S L 

eruptions which mav follow the administration of a medi- -«--*-l-lj. v^-l ^^%^j^ j^ j. i^^^ jj^ u 

cament. Among the medicaments the employment of „ „ , ,,_.,__, 

which may determine erythematous eruptions, the list is ^* illustrato) morthly journal 

headed by copaiba, then follow belladonna, sulphate of „ 

quinine, turpentine, stramonium, protoiodide of mercury, 

Dromide of potassium, syrup of poppies, the preparations Pll9ra9PV PllDllliftinr 91lii HotOPIQ HoflinQ 

of arsenic, etc. Those which produce vesiculous affections Iflttlfflttuj, bflCllllAllli aUll IliaiCIia Wiullid 

are bromide of potassium, the {Qkaline iodides, cubebs, 

santoninate of scSia. Those which give rise to pustulous ••• 

affections are the iodides, arsenic, bromide of potassium. ^ wtft kt ii td- xt ioc 

The papulous affections are produced by Fowler's arseni- yoh, 2L Vlll., JNo. 11. Wholk rio, 185 

cal solution, and by hydrochlorate of morphia in hypo- ___**-.^^ 

dermic injections. Bullous affections are produced oy '*' 

copaiba and sulphate of quinine. HeemorrhMic affections FREDERICK A. CASTLE. M.D Editob, 

are produced by sulphate of gumme and iodide of potas- oxTArfcTTOo T>rr^ 

sium. It may be seen from the above enumeration that v^uarles RICE. Ph.D Assooiatb Edrob. 

the same medicamentous substances may give rise to dif- ,». 

ferent cutaneous affections, whence it may be concluded ' 

that the effects which are always due to the same physio- pubushed by 

logiad procedure, viz., the elimmation of the medicament |VJ|. yfOOD & CO., 66 ft 68 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 

by the skm, vary a good deal as regards the different forms ' *i»*»j^i»i.« » n»v^, * . « . 

of eruption, according to the aptitudes of receptivity of in- — — -^ — - — — ~ 

dividual idioevncrasies. It goes without saying that the subscription rKicE porje&r, $i.so 

treatment of these eruptions should consist in the momen- single copies. .15 

tary cessation, or at least in the diminution, of the doses 

of the medicament, its suppression not being effected al- 
ways without grave inconvenience. Addre« all oommunicatloQS relAting to the buBiDaM of the AMuiGAX Dsoa- 

our, mich m subucriptlons, advertlaements, chanire of Post-Office addran 
— ate., to William Wood & Co., 66 and 66 Lafi^etta PkM», New York City, to 

whose order all postal money orders and checks should be made payable. 

Inoense for Churches. — Gum Olibanum, 9 ounces; ben- OommunlcaUons inteoded for the Editor should be addressed in care of 

zoin, 5 ounces; storax, 2i ounces; sugar, 2 ounces; cas- the Publishers. 

Carilla, 1^ ounces; saltpetre, 3 ounces, rowder and mix. — l*^ Ajibhican Druooist is issued in the latter part of each month, dated 

Chem. and Drugg. ^^^ '^® month ahead, changes of advertisements should reach us before 

the 10th New adrertisements can occasionally be inserted after the 18th. 

Snuflf for Cold in the Head. — Rabow declares that a Kboular AoviRnsBMnrs aocordlmc to slie, location, and time. Special 

snuff made of 2 parts of menthol, 50 parts finely ground (**>«• on appiicauon. 

coffee, and 50 parts powdered sugar is a sovereign remedy 

against fresh colds in the head. 

To Prevent Bumping during Distillation.— Parkbill EDITORIAL. 

(Pharm. Era) recommends roughening the interior of 

flasks used for distillation by introducing a small amount ao*i»^*--^ u r^i_i-. 

of fluorspar with sulphuric acid and then warming. As A ® ^^^ time approaches for the Convention to provide 

soon as tne hvdrofiuoric acid has acted upon the interior ^or revision of the Pharmacopoeia, the difference in 

surface, the flask may be emptied and washed. With such the attention paid to it by pharmacists and by physicians 

a flask, the writer says, bumping is entirely prevented. becomes quite notable. While nearly every 'pharmaceu- 

Dextrin, free from sugar, is proposed as an efficient ^^^^ society and journal in the country has given an ex- 

substitute for gum arabic, and a German patent covering pression of views regarding one or more of the questions 

its manufacture has lately been issued. Starch is mixed involved, hardly a medical society or journal has given it 

with cold water to a consistence of thick cream and treated passing notice, and one would infer from their apathy that 

with 1 per cent of nuneral acid. After twenty-four hours r>hxrainloT,a Ko™ ^^ ;«*^«««i. ;« «*« a^ ^ c *^./ !^ 

the aciais removed by washing, and the stafch is again Pnysicmns have no interest m standards of purity and 

mixed with water to a cream and heated to 160M70^ C. by strength for the articles which they are compelled daily 

means of superheated steam until all the starch is con- to use. 

verted. The solution is then Altered and dried by eva- 

poration. npHE proverb that although you may lead a horse to 

A New Fothergill Pill.-John Aulde, M.D., gives in ,7 ^**®'' ^'^."^ ^*?''^^ '"^^^ ^^"^ ^""'^^ " applicable to 

Xlie Medical and Surgical Reporter ot September 14th a '^"® present situation; for, although provisions may be 

resume of the history of the so-called ** Fothergill's Pill,!' made for a proper representation of the medical profes- 

and suggests its modiflcation as follows: sion in the revision of the Pharmacopoeia, no one can 

Strychnine Sulphate gr. jV oblige its members to take part in the work. 

Powdered Ipecacuanha gr. ^ 

Exr,^I*^fKi«n?^!:: :::::::::.::::::::::|r.i* W^'^-" *»»« °"'»»^'- of "«cies on the subject of the 

Oil of Cloves gtt. /o °®^* revision which have appeared in pharmaceu- 

M. et flat pil. no. 1. Sig. Take after each meal. **^*^ journals is already considerable, it is a matter of 

some moment that so few are of much practical importance, 

Balm of Gilead Salve.— Mutton tallow, 4 pound ; balm and that so many put the cart before the horse by discuss- 

^r^SStSl^o^n^rhitet^arTtair^Jn^^^^^^ '^^ ^^ JZ^^^H? T ^^^^i ^ "^7"^ °^ P""'""^' 
the buds in the tallow until the strength is obtained, and ^^ ^^^ *^^' ^^ ^®^"® "^^^^^ ^^^ Convention or commit- 
press out or strain, scrape the soap, and add it, with the *®® ^i^^ ^ qxiiiQ competent to arrange when the time 
other articles, to the tallow^ using sufficient unsalted but- comes for doing so; whereas the matters of real impor- 
ter or sweet oil to bringit to a proper consistence to tance-suchas the articles to be included, nomenclature 
spread easily on cloth When nearly cool stir m the red ^^4.0,1^ ^^ «,^^i,;«« #^«,v,.,i«« ,^^ * * "^"^ia.i»u^, 
pVecipitate, mixing thoroughly. This may be more ap- ^^^^ of working formulas, percentage of active ingredi- 
propriately called an ointment. ^nts, methods for assunng uniformity and permanence of 

This is an old-time remedy, having been used in this products— receive comparatively less attention, 

country for about fifty years.— i^ormttZary. Much of this may be owing to the assumed necessity for 

r% ••• i^Twi.. -Bj Tz-.T , J a certain amount of editorial comment in each issue UDon 

Composiuon of Washing Powders.— L. O. Janeck and ^„^„f,v.„o ^f fu^ a^^ \^ ^^k«« ^«„^« ,v • * ^T "Jf^ 

E. M. Poset, of the Wisconiin School of Pharmacy, have questions of the day ; m other cases, it is evidently with a 

examined a number of the popular washing powders sold view to keeping the writer and his personality in the 

in the United States, and report their results in the Western minds of the readers and for purposes of advertisement. 

Druggist, " Pearline," sold in pound packages at 15 cents, 

consisted of anhydrous soda 52i per cent, soap 35 per 

cent, and the rest water lost in drying. ** Soapine," sold A mono the things to be regarded in the forthcoming re- 
in 6-ounce pack^es at 5 cents, ** Boraxine," '' Gold Dust," -^ vision should be the avoidance, as far as possible of 
- Ivorine," " BaBbitt's 1776 Scan Powder," and - Acme eectionai, professional, or personal bias in the preparation 

Soap Powder" were ail similarly composed, though the . fu^^Ait o«^ ,-->»^« ,f ;« «^ \^*.^a -4. /^ *;y^A'"'^""" 

proportions of soap and soda varied to some extent. A f J*^® work, and when it is completed it should show, as 

sample of a certain ^* washing crystal," retailing at 3 cents ^^"^^ ^ possible, favoritism of the interests of any one of 

for 9 ounces, was effloresced soda simply . these classes. 
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Those who remember the circumstances attending the 
Convention of 1880 know the effort then made to take the 
management of the Pharmacopoeia out of the control of a 
private publication, and it is to be hoped that in the Con- 
vention of May next it will be decided to distribute the 
responsibility for the character of the next revision over a 
still wider field. 

It must be noted that the number of bodies entitled to 
send delegates is very considerably greater than ever 
before, not only under the former limits, but by the vote 
of the last Convention, and there is now no obstacle to 
prevent all the incorporated medical societies in the coun- 
try — eclectic, homoeopathic, and others— having represen- 
tatives in the Convention. 



T^rrH the aid of the hektograph, it was demonstrated 
' * to the present Committee of Revision that it is no 
longer requisite that a majority of the Committee should 
be within convenient travelling distance of each other, 
and, by its use, that every member of a large committee 
can not only be kept informed of the progress of the 
work, and be able to freely express his views, but also 
have in his constant possession a complete record of all 
that is being accomplished. 



Edison's phonograph has scarcely, as yet, passed the 
period of '' novelty and curiosity," but many practi- 
cal applications of the instrument have already been sug- 
gested, and have in some cases been actually carried out. 
There is one application, however, which we have so far 
not heard mentioned, and that is the instruction in the pro- 
nunciation of foreign languages. It is impossible to learn to 
speak a foreign modern language by self-instruction, since 
the true pronunciation can only be acquired by personal 
intercourse with one who is a native or equal to one in 
linguistic perfection. In the future the publishers of 
manuals of instruction in foreign languages will find it, 
most likely, a paying undertaking to publish a phono- 
graphic key of the various exercises, thus enabling the 
learner to acquire the correct intonation and pronuncia- 
tion by causing the phonograph to repeat the word or sen- 
tence until it has been perfectly imitated by himself. 
Perhaps this suggestion may be thought to be foreign to 
the purposes of a pharmaceutical journal. But our pro- 
fession is so situated, in many parts of the country, that 
a knowledge of more than one language is almost a neces- 
sity. And while actual instruction by a competent teacher 
is certainly the best method, the substitution of the phono- 
graphic method appears to us to be the next best in choice. 
We can only throw out the suggestion here, and must 
leave the practical execution to those who control the 
phonograph. 

n^HE latest addition to drugstore facetiae was given to us 
-^ quite recently by the proprietor of a store in a fash- 
ionable locality , to whom came a lady with a manner which 
indicated a belief on her part that her patronage was the 
most important thing connected with the establishment, 
and a request for '* two postage stamps, please. '^ The 
postage stamps being given her, she asked their cost, and, 
this being stated, her next inquiry was to ask if the clerk 
was ** quite sure that they were perfectly fresh " ! 

WE should have acknowledged our indebtedness to the 
National Druggist for the text of the decision by 
Judge Thayer, published on page 197 of our last issue. 



Dr. Gtoorge Buck, of Chicago, died on the 2d of October 
at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Buck was bom in 
Rochester, England, and came to the United States in 
1855. His pharmaceutical training was acquired in Eng- 
land, and on his arrival here he became connected with 
the firm of J. H. Heid Sc Co., of Chicago, as prescription 
clerk. In 1869, with Mr. Raynor, also a clerk in the same 
house, he commenced business for himself. Mr. Buck was 
one of the charter members of the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy and its president from 1886 to the time of his 
death. Me was a prominent actor in the movement which 
resulted in the enactment of the Illinois pharmacy law, 
and was the first president of the State Board of Phar- 
macy. He was well known by the public as well as by 
members of his profession as a man of great integrity and 
abilit^r, and his death is a decided loss to the community 
in wmch he lived. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



'^Bromidia" and the United States Court. 

St. Louis, Oct. 21st, 1889. 

Gbntlbmkn:— We notice in the October number of the 
Am. Druggist an article on the Bromidia cases, which was 
copied from the September number of the National Drug- 
gist, As the editor of the National Druggist has seen fit to 
make a correction in his journal of Oct. 15th. we hope you 
will be kind enough to do the same. The following is a 
copy of the correction (see Nat Druggist, Oct. 16th, p. 131). 
Yours respectfully, 

C. A. Battle, V.-P. 

A very mistaken idea as to the scope of the recent de- 
cision in the United States Circuit Court in the BO-C€tlled 
*' Bromidia cases " seems to have gotten abroad, and un- 
less corrected mav be the means of costing some of our 
friends among the retailers considerable money and 
trouble. Judges Brewer and Thayer, before whom the 
case against August Koch came up, did not decide that 
'' Bromidia" was not a valid trade-mark, as one pharma- 
ceuticai journal states editorially, nor did they decide that 
the owners of trade-marks have no recourse against in- 
fringers, as another journal puts it ; but they did decide 
that such infringers could not be prosecuted under crimi- 
nal indictments. The grounds upon which this decision 
was rendered were, as stated in our last issue, that the 
statute of 1876 (which prescribes the method of procedure, 
and the penalties, in cases of violation of the trade-mark 
law of 1870), under which the indictments of Koch and 
others in the Bromidia matter were drawn, was void ; that 
Congress had no power to pass such a law, because at the 
time of its enactment there was nothing upon which the 
act could operate. In other words, the judges (Judge 
Brewer delivering the opinion) took the view that the 
statute of 1870 having become defunct, by repeal, the act 
of 1876 providing criminal pimishment for its violation 
was inert and void. This is not a new view of the matter 
by any means, but, as noted by Judge Brewer in his de- 
cision, was but a reas^ertion of the decision in the *' trade- 
mark cases" of 1882. The decision in the Federal Court 
cannot, of course, affect proceedings under the State laws 
on the subject, nor does it in any way prevent the owners 
of a trade-mark from suing infringers for damages. 
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Queries for which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case he 
accompanied hy the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, hut not for publication. 



No. 2,884. —Chemical Journals (A. E. W.^ Baleigh, 
N. C). 

The Chemist and Druggist is published at 42 Cannon 
street, London, England, but has an agent, Mr. H. V. 
Dakers, at 45 Liberty Street, in this city. 

The Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry is a 
monthly publication, especially valuable for those engaged 
in manutacturing. It should be addressed care of Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, East Harding Street^ London, England. 

The Journal of the American Chemical Society^ likewise 
a monthly publication, can be highly commended, and 
may be addressed at 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 

No. 2,385.— Metabisulphite of Potassium (Amateur). 

We have already given such information as was then 
accessible to us, in a former issue of this journal (see our 
last January number, page 20, and February number, page 
39). Becently we learn that the salt was mtroduced into 
the market by Schuchardt, chemical manufacturer at 
Gk>erlitz, Oermany. It may be had here from dealers in 
photographic chemicals. 

No. 2,386.— Chloral-Urethane (Dr. F. Q. S. and J. C. C. 
& Co.). 

In our last number we answered a guery (No. 2,373) refer- 
ring to this substance. Since writing tnat answer, how- 
ever, our attention has been drawn to the fact that there 
are at present not less than three different '^chloral- 
urethanes" in the market, of which we give a short 
accoimt in the following (Nos. 1 and 2 after Merck's Bulle- 
tin, July, 1889, and No. 3 after Cehe's October Report and 
a note in the Chem. and Drugg.) : 

1. Chloral-Urethane, crystalline, insoluble in water. 

This is stated to be produced by the simple addition 
of 1 molecule each of chloral (anhvdrous) and ethjrlic 
urethane (the ordinary urethane). Hence its constitution 
is repregented by the formula : 

CC1..CH0 . NHt.CO.OCH. 
chloral - urethane 

As we stated in our last number, this is insoluble i^ cold 
water, and when treated withboUing water decompo666 in- 
to its two original constituents. Alcohol and ether readily 
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dissolve it, and water separatee it'affain from these solu- contains a very good formula for this preparation. It i8» 

tions. It melts at about 103° C. (2ir F.), but begins to be briefly, as follows : 

decomposed already at lOO* 0. The dose, as a hypnotic, Dissolve 1 troy ounce of sugar in 10 fluidounces of claret 

was found by Hubner and Sticker to be 1 to 4 Gm. (15 to 60 wine, add 1 fluidounce of alcohol and 1 fluidounce of 

S*?^- ,. , „ ^ u .. ... r. . « . ^i^^^ extract of coca (U. 8. Ph.), and then add enough 

2. Uralium (so called by its originator, Gustavo Poppi). claret wme to make 16 fluidounces. Let the mixture stand 
This IS reported to be likewise a chloral-urethane of the a few days, if convenient, in a cool place, then filter and 
same ultimate chemical composition as No. 1. But as its pass enough claret wine through the filter to restore the 
properties differ, the grouping of the constituents must be original volume. 

ThS^bstance is crystalline, of a bitterish taste. It is ^P' !:K^-;:;:f[!Ji?^!^ ^^ ^^ Con^pnew ( Alteny). 

somewhat soluble in water, and readily so in alcohol. J^^^f^!^^^^^^. management of sulphonal is spme- 

The hypnotic dose was found to be S to 8 Gm. (15 to 45 I^^^2l5?SSl^i: S^^ 1^ ^ so little aoluble m water. If it is 

gndns) dissolved with the mtervention of an alcohohc vehicle, it is 

3. S<imnal. This is also reported to be a chloral-ure- ^^J^J^l}^ J^^'F^^ V^'^'lM^^^ in contact with 
thane, but its composition is given as C,H,,C1.0.N, thus !^^£P.^°*?*?li*^^^^^ ^* ^ ^ ^H^^"? t^ ^* 
containing 2 more atoms of caibon and 4 more of hydro- tSfofW oL^^l7 ^*i?^ ^^®. ^^V;^?^^ effect of sulphonal is 
gen than chloral-urethane No. 1. "^ ST^HLT^^^fST^^^^ ^^iV?- '^ "" ^^^^ ^^^''^ \?^* i* "^-^^ 

This is a liquid, clear and colorless, easily soluble in ^^SiSX^/ *^i*^^^ Z?^ *^ purpose, it niay be admm- 
water and alcohol, according to Gehe & Co., who quote it u^^^^^'^J^^^^u^r^'^^' ?J ^-^^^ ^?®' ^^^^ ^ 
in their price-list at 3.76 ma&s per 100 Gm. AccorcJing to ff iim L^^^n^nSf^^^ i ^^^-^ ^i^?u >? »?^to°»' 
the Chem. and Druga. it '• has rmelting-point of 40- C.." Jt i^w^J;3K^.Ti.w ^^"""^^7 dissolved. that the hypno- 
which would imply tW it is a solid at ordinary tempera- \^^^^ H ^lu^V^^ or almost wanting, wnce it ap- 
tures. We have not seen it yet, and cannot say whfch is fS^^J^ ^^ ^;^!S?^;f T'^ rapidly. In ite passage 
correct. The hypnotic dose is stated to be 2 to 6 Gm. (30 !?f?,"5L^^^^ appears to be completelv, or al- 
to 90 irrains) °^^* completely, decomposed, since sulphonal is found m 

All of theie new hypnotics are quite expensive as yet, ^J^u2!^^i2^^U^u^^^ circumstances-for instance, 

and not sufficiently tned to justify their promiscuous iise. Z^l^ EJkSLIo «^J^lS?''''i. ^^^^i^^^^aiJy ^^ ?^y re- 

If ** chloral-urethane," without fufther specification, were ^?5L ntfl^te^ 1^^*^^r? known by which sulphonal 

ordered, we would dispense No. 1, as this seems to be ^l^li^^E^^iSlLlfi^^- It is one of the most obstinate 

known Wer no other iSme. organic compounds known, resisting strong acids and 

uuuucx ui. uuurx i«*uiK3. alkalios, even bromine and chlorine. By fusion with 

No. 2,387.— Tincture of Nux Vomica (J. M. D.). alkalies, certain reactions mav be produced, but these it 

A dispute has arisen between one of our subscribers and ®*^5J^P common with a whole class of bodies, 

a physician regarding what should be the proper tint or , ^^^ derivation of sulphonal from alcohol, C*H.OH, may 

color of tincture of nux vomica prepared in accordance beexplainedm the following manner: ,,..,_,. 

with the U. S. Pharm. of 1880. By treating alcohol with sulphuric acid, sulohethylic 

Evidently one of the gentlemen interested had been acid is produced. On distilling the sodium salt of this 
accustomed to the comparatively pale color of the tincture *^?^ ^'^^f ^ ^^^^^ solution of sulplude of potassium, the 
as made, in accordance with the previous Pharmacopoeia, PnnciP?! ^^?^^^^ obtained is OtH.8Na (sodium mer- 
by percolation of alcohol through the powdered seed. CMtide), which, by treatment with benzol and dilute sul- 
This always yielded a pale tincture, about the tint of P^bunc acid, is converted into the siJphurtd^ 
pale sherry, and sometimes even lighter. The U. 8. Ph. 9- ^•»?' usually known as mercaptan This has a most 
of 1880 directs the tincture to be made from the extract, disgusting and penetrating odor. On treating 2 molecules 
so that the product will contain 2 per cent of the dry ex- 2^ mercaptan with 1 molecule of acetone, there is pro- 
tract. Now, in preparing an extract of mix vomica, much ^"^^^^ ^ molecule each of mercaptol " and of water. 
more soluble matter including coloring matter (but not CiHiO + dCsHtSH = CaHt.2CiHft8 + H,0 
necessarily more active constituents) is taken out of the acetone mercaptan mercaptol water 
seed than is done when making a tincture by percolation. The chemical constitution of mercaptol may be more 
Hence by dissolving the directed <]^uantity of extract in perspicuously explained by the following diagram, in 
alcohol, the tint of the resulting tincture is very much which the central carbon atom, together with the 2 mole- 
darker tlum that of the tincture prepared by direct per- cules of methvl (CHs), are the residue of the acetone mole- 
eolation. Besides, while both the tincture and the extract cule, while the 2 molecules CsH»S are derived from the 
of nux vomica of the U. 8. Ph. of 1870 were prepared by mercaptan: 

means of strong alcohol, the menstruum directed by the CHt ) ^S SCtH* 

Pharm. of 1880 consists of 8 parts of alcohol and 1 part of Cfl, f ^ j SCtH. 

water. Such a menstruum dissolves much more of the Now, when mercaptol is oxidized— for instance, by per- 

T?.^^^^?.>^^ colormg matter than strong alcohol. mangaiiate-it takes up 4 atoms of oxygen, and b^onles 

It IS difficult to describe a color without having a defimte na \ tdc^nvi 

standard to refer to. But the tincture which we make }iS' [C ] S|Vo'5» 

according to the U. 8. Ph. of 1880 has about the same ^ .u- • , r , * * » J- *v i i v ^. ^u i 

depth of color as old port wine, and the tint is reddish- methSf" ^^^^^^^^' ^^ " diethyl-sulphon-dimethyl- 

It will be seen that two of the affinities of the central car- 
No. 2,388.— Hair Tonic (M.). bon atom are satisfied by 2 atoms of methvl, and the other 
The popular notion of a hair tonic is this : that the pre- two affinities by 2 molecules of thegroup 80«, each in com- 
paration will prevent hair from falling out, make hair bination with an atom of ethyl. We may be permitted, at 
grow faster, and even cause hair to £[row on bald spots of least provisionally, to regard sulphonal as bemg composed 
the scalp. In many cases there is, mdeed, some benefit of the quadrivalent group 
derived from the use of judiciously selected preparations. = 0(SO«)fl = 
but when the ^^i^y of the foUicles is o^e destroyed in which one pair of bonds is saturated or satisfied by 
there is no remedv which will restore it. When the skm methyl, and thVother pair by ethyl. 
IS vwy dry and the scalo not kept clean, bair wm often Recently the discoverer of the therapeutic action of sul- 
break ofl^ose to the scalp, and this ma^ 1^ to the sup- phonal. Dr. A. East, in conjunction with -Dr. E. Baumann, 
position that the hair is -falhng out^ Whenever the ^ studied a serie^ of analogous compounds in which 
hMT of the head has a tendencv to become dry "and the several bonds of the group 0(80,). were saturated 
bntUe. and when the scalp feels hot wid dry, the applica- with various radicals of the fatty series, and very interest- 
tion of a preparation like the f oUowmg will often be bene- ing and important results were obteinec(. The method by 
'^^'^^ • which these several compounds were obtained need not he 

Caster Oil 24 fl. os. given here. Among these substances, the following two 

Alcohol 96 ** deserve special m en tion : 

^nctureofCantharides 2 " C,H, ) ^^^ , ( CH, 

^"« ] *'.<»• Cfl, f^"«>«ic,H, 

Oifof Livender 1 '*^' Herewe have three bonds saturated by ethyl and only 

*• •• Bergamot.!.!...... ..*.'.'.* ..*!.*.!!....... i " one by methyl. The proper chemical name of this sub- 

" " Cloves. ...!!!!.!!.!!!!!!.!.!!'.!!!...!!! i ** stance is ** di-ethylsulphon-methylethyl-ethane," but the 

Ti^ 1 xi> 'i ' XV 1 "i. i ' 'j*i\u "L A- J authors propose to call it for short trional (meaning that 

Dissolve the oils in the alcohol, add the tincture and it is a sulphonal-like body, having three ethyl groups), 

the castor oil. Dissolve the borax m the water by the aid j^^ another • ^ o x- / 

of heat, and gradually add it to the other liquid, shaking C,H, ) r»'flr\ i C3«H» 

well after each addition. Cfl, ) ^°^«)« \ CH, 

Some add a small quantity of quinine. If this is de- ^his compound they name Utnmal, since it contoins/our 

sired. It 18 best to use the oleate o^ quimne m such pro- ethyl groups. To caiy out the anafogy, it might ^"ug- 

portion that each fluidounce contains about 20 grams of gested thai sulphonal proper *"'""^^' *" ^""^ "^ ^"^ 

qmnme. ** *^ p„*^j *^ , p „ 

If desired, the preparation may bo colored slightly by ^h' f ^SO,), ] X'S* 

caramel ^^"i j c v>tii, 

be called dional, as it only contains two ethyl groups. 

No. 2,889.— Wine of Coca (W. S. M.). Now, the two substances, trioual and tetronal, have been 

The National Formulary— which you do not seem to found to be even more powerful hypnotics than the or- 

\ as yet, but which you will find of great service— dLnary sulphonal, the most powerful being tetronal. 
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It is probable tbat one C^ two of these bodies wiU shortly Dose: At first 6-15 drops after each meal, beet taken in 

m^e Its appearance on TiUe market. ^^ ^ .^ ?^®' ^^^^^ ^^ sugared water. The dose may gradually 

By varymg the radicals, either derived from thefatt^or be increased up to 30 and even 50 minims of the mixture 

from the aromatic series, a large number of combmations per day. 

may be prepared, among which there may be found still Dr. Bourget recommends the remedv in larger doses, 

more useful therapeutic agents than those above men- In summer, he eivee it in vinous solution; in winter, in 

taoned. combination with cod-liver oil. 

No. 2,391.-0reo8ote (J. M. S.). ^^® summer mixture is as follows: 

The tests given by the U. S. Pharm. are suflacient to B Ouaiacoj min. 120 

distinguish between genuine wood-tar creosote and carbo- ^.°9^- CinchonaB min . 860 

lie acid. The latter has, unfortunately, been carried on ^*"* MalaccenBis fl. oz. 35 

the price lists of many manufacturing and wholesale Dose: One tablespoonful at every meal in the beginning 

houses as ''coal-tar creosote," and it has been the custom, of the treatment. After a while, the dose is gradually in- 

particularly among European Contihental houses, to sup- creased up to 2-^ spoonfuls 

ply this (carbolic acid) when ''creosote "without fiftther If not well borne by the mouth, the remedy may be ad- 

specification was mentioned. Indeed, this is even now ministered by way of the rectum: 

done by one of the most prominent makers of chemical t^ n, - i ^ 

products, to judge from the fact that his price list quotes * n?*l^ 'i'l*' ?''• oS2 

three kinds of creosote: one, designated as "pure,"made Aaici« '"*°' ?2n 

from beech-tar, and the other two, respectively as "pure, Ann«rfi.Vi: n'fil' «o 

white, true," and "chemically pure, white, true" made AquaBaest fl.oE. 82 

from coal-tar. It is under all circumstances advisable, Make into an emulsion. Administer one-fourth of this 

when ordering creosote from a dealer, to specify parti- in one enema. 

cularly either "U. S. Pharm." or "from beecnwood tar," For the winter treatment the following mixture is re- 

The sale of "coal-tar creosote" in place of the officinal commended: 

article is, at the present time, almost criminal, since creo- ^ Goaiiicol trr A<i 

sote is now being largelv used in the treatment of phthi- * qi Morrhuffi n oz 8 

sis, and often in doses which would be dangerous if phenol _ ' 

or carbolic acid were substituted for it. l^ose : One tablespoonful at each principal meal, and the 

The constituent upon which the special therapeutic effect following is to be applied, by inunction, to the chest, back, 

of creosote depends — and which is utterly araent in car- aQ<1 armpits at bedtime, after which the patient should be 

bolic acid — iB guaiacol. This is the methylic ether of well covered up to the throat: 

pyrocatechin: « Oreosoti min. 800 

CiH4.OH.OH CiH«.OH.OCH. 01. MorrhusB fl.oz. 8 

pyrocatechin guaiacol. ^ . , , 

, , M 1- -J L- 1.1 c It is stated that creosote from beech wood tar contains 

It IS, when pure, a colorless, oily liouidj highly refrac- between 60 and 90 per cent of guaiacol. If this is so, then 

H^^.?^,*^S^^''^???®??oA\*^ r?^§.VP^ i* ^o^W certainly pay te prepare guaiacol from this 

?^ H^^^i* H ^' . " ^i^S ^\ ^^V ^' f^^ti ^\}^ ^ u \^ source. But so far aVw known, ^aii^ resin is still used 

in 200 parte of water, and w clearly imscible with alcohol, ^s source, the process of preparation being the following : 

ether, or carbon disulphide. On addmg a httle feme Guaiac resin is subjected to dry distillation. The heavy 

chloride to its alcoholic solution, the latter turns blue. A ^^y distillate is dissolved in solution of potassa, diluted, 

larger quantity of the reagent produces a green color. ^^^1 the volatile oils distilled off. The residue is not quite 

According to Merck's Bulletan (No. 8, from which we take neutraUzed with sulphuric acid, the separated oil ^ain 

some of these notes), 1 volume of guaiacol, when added to 2 dissolved with solution of potassa, and the mixturedis- 

volumes of petroleum ben^n, produces ^tutM mixture, tilled in a retort. When the mSky distillate becomes 

which, however, becomes clear at 15 C. (59 F.) on adding clear upon addition of a little potassa, it is decomposed by 

6 more volumes of benzin. Otie volume of guaiacol with ^n acid, when crude guaiacol separates. This is dried on 

2 volumes of «)da solution makes a clear mixture. This ^ water-bath over sulphuric acid. It is next subjected to 

mixture IS soluble m ten times its value of water to a fractional distiUation, the portion boiling between 190*' 

clear and colorless hquid. 0nadding2 volumes of solution and 210'' C. being received separately. This consists of 

of potassa [of about 16 per cent] to 1 volume of guaiacol, guaiacol and cresol. To separate the latter, ammonia gas 

the mixture soon sobdifles to a white, cryst^line mass. jg conducted into the mixture, which converte it into a 

Amone the formulsB recommended for iteadmmirftration crystalline mass (only due to the guaiacol). This is 

are the following: quickly pressed, dissolved in a little warm ether, and 

B Guaiacol . gr. 15 mixed in a close vessel with alcoholic solution of potassa. 

Alcohol.... .'.*.'......'../...."..'.'.*' v.. ...fl. ozi 8 The resulting crystalhne mass is pressed, washed with 

Tinct. Gentianie. ........ fl. oz. 1 ether, then decomposed with sulphuric acid, the oil sepa- 

(Nobili.) rated, dried, and rectified. 
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UkBBR die VERBRBrrUNO CHEBIISOHER 

Verbindungen in der Pflanzen- 

WBLT. Von Ed. Schaer [of Zurich]. 

Beprint from the Schivetz. Wochen- 

8chriftf. Pharmacie. 
An ahfe review and classification of 
the chemical compounds occurring in 
the vegetable kingdom, according to 
the various groups: alkaloid?, acids of 
the fatty and of the aromatic series, 
phenols, quinones, ketones, ethereal 
oils, specific coloring matters, gluco- 
sides, bitter principles, ete. 

Pharmacoqrapbia Indica. a His- 
tory of the Principal Drugs of Vege- 
table Origin met with in British 
India. By William Dymock, Bri- 
gade Sureeon Bombay Army, Prin- 
cipal Medical Storekeeper to Gov- 
ernment; C. J. H. Warden, 
Surgeon Major Benfjal Army, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry m the Calcutta 
Medical College ; and David Hooper, 

Siiinologist to the Government of 
adras, Ootacamund. Part I. 8vo. 
London and Bombay, 1889. 
In our review of Prof. Dymock's 
'' Vegetable Materia of Western India " 
(see New Rem., 1888, page 319), we al- 
ready expressed our hope that the 
author would, at some future time. 



publish a similar work comprising the 
vegetable drugs of the whole of British 
India, and we are now pleased to see 
that this has been undertaken. The 
task is so large that he has solicited 
and obtained the aid of two well- 
known experts. Prof. Warden and Mr. 
Hooper, and it is to be hoped that the 
work will be completed in a reason- 
able time. 

The arrangement of the subject mat- 
ter is by natural families, as in Prof. 
DymockV previous work. In the first 
part, just issued, the medicinal plants 
oelonging to the natural families from 
Ranuncmaceaa to Burseraceae (accord- 
ing to the system followed in the 
** Vegetable Materia Medica of West- 
em India") are treated of. Under 
each plant name reference is made to 
any existing plates, then the habitat 
is given, next the vernacular names, 
the history and uses—in which con- 
nection much material is adduced 
from Oriental writers and other 
sources not generally accessible or 
consulted. An encyclopaedia of this 
kind does not admit of being reviewed 
upon cursory reading. We shall 
watoh its progress with eagerness and 
interest, and shall have occasion to 
refer to the contents hereafter. 

The work has been printed at the 
Education Society's Press, Byculla, 
the resources of which are well known 
to us. We would strongly urge that 
the several parts as issued from the 



press be left uncut, since the subse- 
quent binding will reduce the margin 
of the work too much. Besides, some 
will probably wish to have the work 
interleaved. 

Handbook op Physiology. By W. 
MoRRANT Barker, F.R.C.8., and 
Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. 
Twelfth Eiition. Rearranged, Re- 
vised, and Rewritt:*n. and with 500 
Illustrations. New York : William 
Wood So Ck)., 1889. Pp. 784, 8vo. 
This work, originally known as 
Eirke's, has so long been considered 
one of the most valuable text-books 
that no other remarks are needed be- 
yond the statement that it has been 
revised to meet the changes which are 
requisite to bring it up to date. 

A Manual of Diseases of the Ear, 
FOR THE Use of Students and Prac- 
titioners OF Medicine. By Albert 
H. Buck, M.D., etc. New York : 
William Wood & Co., 1889. Pp. 480, 
8vo. 
This is an enlarged edition of the 
''Diagnosis and Treatment of Ear 
Diseases'" which appeared in 1880, but 
has undergone sucn alteration as to 
be practically a new work. It is not 
often that a medical treatise exhibits 
such painstaking thoroughness re- 
f^arding all its details, or leaves so 
little to be desired in the manner of 
treating the subject referred to* 
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THE COLLECTION AND PBEPABATION OF 
CAOUTCHOUC. 



N interestine description of the collection and preparation of caoutchouc is given bv 
Franz Keller in his work entitled '' The Amazon and Madeira Rivers,'' from which 
we take the following : 

Near the Praia de Tamandua we acquainted ourselves with all the particulars re- 
specting the collection and preparation of the caoutchouc, at the cottage of a Boli- 
vian seringueiro, Don Domingo Leigne. The Siphonia grows, or at least thrives, 
only on a soil wherein its stem is annually submerged by the floods to the height of 
three feet or more. The best ground for it, therefore, is the igap6, the lowest and 
most recent deposit of the river; and there, in the immediate vicinity of the serin- 
gals, may be seen the low thatches of the gatherers' huts, wretched hovels mostly, 
rendered tenable during the inundations by the device of raising the floor on 
wooden piles of seven feet height, in which the canoe, the seringueiro's indispen- 
sable horse, also finds a protected harbor. Unenviable truly must be the li& of 
the happy proprietor, who has nothing to do in the seringa! during the wet sea- 
son, and who then has ample leisure to calculate exactly the intervals between his 

fits of ague, and to let himself be devoured by 

carapan&, piiuns, motucas, and mucuims— under 

whicn euphonious names are known some of the 

most terrible of insect pests. 
Narrow paths lead from the cottage, through 

the dense underwood, to each separate tree; and 

as soon as the dry season sets in, the inmate of 

the palace just described betakes himself with 

his hatchet into the seringal to cut little holes in 

the bark. The milk-white sap immediately begins 

to exude into pieces of bamboo tied below, over 

little clay cups set under the gashes to prevent 

its trickling down the bark. The collector tra- 
vels thus from trunk to trunk: and to facilitate 

operations, on his return visit ne pours the con- 
tents of the bamboos into a large calabash pro- 
vided with liana straps, which he empties at home 

into one of those large turtle-shells so auxiliary to 

housekeeping in these regions, serving as they do 

for troughs, basins, etc. 
Without any delay he sets about the smoking 

process, as the resinous parts will separate after 

a while, and the qualit]r of the rubber so become 

inferior. An earthen jar, without bottom and 

with a narrow neck, is set by way of chimney 

over a fire of dry urucury, or nauassii palm nuts, 

whose smoke alone, strange to say, has the effect 

of instantly coagulating the caoutchouc sap, 

which, in this state, greatly resembles rich cow's 

milk. The workman, sitting beside this ** chim- 
ney," through which roll dense clouds of a smoth- 
ering white smoke, from a small calabash pours 

a little of the milk on a sort of a light wooden 

shovel, always careful, by proper management of 

the latter, to distribute it evenly over the surface. 

Thrusting the shovel into the thick smoke over 

the opening of the jar, he turns it several times to 

and fro with great rapidity, when the milk is 

seen to consolidate and to take a grayish-yellow 

tinee. 
Thus he puts layer uppn layer, until at last the 

caoutchouc on both sides of the wood has reached 

about an inch in thickness, when he thinks the 

**plancha" ready. Cutting it on one side, he 

takes it off the shovel and suspends it in the sun 

to dry, as there is always some water between the 

several layers, which should, if possible, evapo- 
rate. A good workman is tnus able to prepare 

five or six lbs. of solid seringa in an hour. The 

plancha, from its initial color of a clear silver- 
gray, turns shortly into a yellow, and finally 

becomes the weU -known darK brown of the rub- 
ber such as it is exported. 
The more uniform, the denser and freer of india-rubber makxjfacttjre on the banks op the madeira. 




DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Ikitial.— Group of cip6s (lianas) encircling a little palm. 



Preparation of thr India Rurrxr.— The workman, a Mojos Indian, holding his wooden shovel, covered with a fresh layer of milk, in the white smoke which 
issues out of the chimney-like pots from a fire of urucury, or nauassA palm-nuts (which alone consolidates the milk in the proper way), sits in the midst of his 
simple utensils; the nuts on the ground, the cala b ashes, and a cup of bamboo in which he fetched the milk from the seringal, to pour it into the turtle-shell in 



the middle. 

A Sxrinoubiro's First Sbttlrmrnt on thb MAOXiRA.~On the high shore, but in the immediate vicinity of the moist seringals (caoutchouo-tree woods;, 
the first household arrangements are made. The richly embroidered hammock is extended between t^o trees, and a dense mosquiteiro is spread over another, 
serving for the nieht, and shaded with a light roof . Immediately to the right in the kitchen, with a tartaruga (turtle), that most patient of all animals, which, 
simply laid on its back, helplessly and noiselesslv awaits the fatal stroke. In the foreground the temporary wife of the owner, a young mestiso lady, with raven- 
black hair, comfortably smokes ner cigar, rocking herself leisurely in the hammock. 

House or a Rich SEaiNouBiao.~In the niiddle the palm-leaf covered house; in the foreground, to the right, a group of the banana da terra (pacova), or 
indigenous plantain, a large bunch of whose yellow fruit an Indian is taking to the kitchen. 
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bubbles the wliole mass ^ found to be, the better is its qual- 
ity andtbo bigber the price it fetches. Almost double the 
value is obtained for tne ^rst-rate article over that of the 
most inferior quality, the so-called seruamby or cabega de 
negro (negro's head), which is nothing but the drops col- 
lected at tne foot of the trees, with the remains of the milk 
scraped out of the bottoms of the calabashes. The rubber 
of India is said to be much like this seruamby, and, like 
it, to be mixed with sand and small pieces of bark. Bv 
wajr of testing the quality, every plancha is cut through 
again at Para; by which means discovery is made, not 
only of the bubbles, but also of any adulteration that might 
be effected with the milk of the mangaba, that fine plant 
with dark glossy leaves, now foundf so often as house 
plants under the erroneous name of rubber-plant. 



Native Indian Signboards. 

A WRFTER in the Times of India has been investigating 
the native quarters of one of the great Indian cities, for 
the purpose of making merrv on the way in which native 
shopkeepers air their knowledge of the English language 
in tne business announcements over their shops, and his 
peregrinations have been rewarded by a large crop of od- 
dities. A Qoanese trader announces on a very prominent 
signboard that ''chiroots and cig:arettes fresh fry mutton 
thmgs will be got here, " while a rival shopkeeper describes 
himself as a '*tea puddin ice-cream bayeef orburing robe 



What is an Adulteration in Pharmacy P'*' 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

On first thought, this query would appear to admit of 
but one answer, and that to the effect that the nature of 
an adulteration in theory can be easily determined. Upon 
the contrary, there are connected matters which in the 
State of Ohio reach into the subject, and some of our mem- 
bers may be interested in studying them in these direc- 
tions. We do not need to be told that to mix water with 
alcohol, alcohol with sulphuric ether, sulphuric ether with 
chloroform, and so on, selling each as a full-strength prepa- 
ration, is typical of adulteration. An imposition is then 
practised on the innocent purchaser, an intentional decep- 
tion and debasement for the gain that results to the ad- 
mixer. 

Wherever we turn in the matter, whether it be in pow- 
ders or liquids, the rule holds good and needs no further 
consideration from us, as the facts of intentional debase- 
ment of a substance for unearned gain are too well under- 
stood to demand explanation. 

It is perhaps not so well known that persons of the utmost 
integrity may unconsciously and innocently adulterate 
in certain directions, in the eyes of the law ; and unques- 
tionably it will surprisemany perfectly honorable persons 
to learn that technically they are now guilty of adulterat- 
ing;;, and might perhaps legally be classed with intentional 
mixers for gain. Really, a deviation from a recognized 
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aneer and retail seller." Yet another storekeeper inti- 
mates that he keeps in stock '* profitable Benares conserve 
of the hog plum."' Further on an announcement runs : 
**The shop No. 13 in the name of T. D. Veerjee, cloth 
merchant, conducted by T. Giga Nuthoo. No tncks shall 
be played even towards a boy or a man of common sense. 
In case if the cloth is returned, being unsuited, its value 
shall be paid back and terms cash/' Hakim Syed is a 
** Rumlee Juffree and astrologer,'' and Essajee a ** plumber 
dranpipe and drang builder in new system." The oddest 
announcements of all are those of persons connected with 
the medical profession or the drug trade— Mr. Dhodee 
Chundrojee, for instance, having appropriated the title of 
"oculi ei auris chirwig"; and a boara on a charitable 
dispensary announcing that the institution is ** for poor 
only and oculist." A similar institution is the "Cheapest 
Medical Dispensary has been opened for the benefit of the 
persons of small sum, and poor salary." **Syed Khoja 
Kurindinsha Chisliti, generation of Syed Khoja Mohidin 
Chisti, inhabitant of Aimere, now wishes to celebrate, 
which he has been offeraed from his master, to cure the 
patient demon, magic devils, etc., or any short of patient 
to whom doctors cannot cure the patient should attend 
here he will be cured by the favor of God." A certain 
other Syed calls attention to the fact that he ** can cure 
every kind of disease particularly the seven kinds of fites, 
etc." A lady rejoicing in the name of Vurzeebeebee 
states her calling as a ** nurse mediceon of any sickness 
for man and womans, and bone settler." A native chem- 
ist's signboard runs as under: ** Nuthoo Ramjee, C€mdee 
shop is very good and cheap medicine to be had at any 
time." 



standard, regardless of the selling or cost price of the 
preparation, may constitute an adulteration. The selling, 
under the pharmacopoeial name, of a substance differing 
from that of the Pharmacopoeia, regardless of the expense 
to the maker, is, in Ohio, made by special definition an 
adulteration; and what prominent manufacturer does not 
send products to this State? 

Adulteration Law of Ohio. 

Seo. 2. The term *' drug," as used in this act, shall 
include all medicines for external or internal use, 
antiseptics, disinfectants, and cosmetics. The term 
** food," as used herein, shall include all articles used 
for food or drink by man, whether simple, mixed, or 
compound. 

Seo. 3. An article shall be deemed to be adulterated 
within the meaning of this act : 

(a) In the case of drugs: (1) If, when sold under or 
by a name recognized in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, it differs from the standard of Btrength, 
quality, or purity laid down therein; (2) if, when 
sold under or by a name not recognized by the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, but whicn is foimd in some 
other pharmacopoeia, or other standard work on ma- 
teria medica, it differs materially from the standard 
of strength, quality, or purity laid down in such work; 
(3) if its strength, quality, or purity falls below the 
professed standard under which it is sold. 

• Written by request of Mr. A. Robinfion Mcnyaine, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Adulteration and Sophiatication, National Wholesale I>>'urAAO' 
elation, 1889. Read at the annual meeting at Indianapolis, October SSd. 
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This, therefore, brings jobbers and wholesale manufac- 
turers nearer to the U. S. F. than they had perhaps here- 
tofore supposed themselves; in Ohio, at least, it is by law 
made the standard that all dealers in medicine must bow 
before. Every ten years the U. S. P. is revised, and with 
each revision, in order to avoid becoming criminals in 
the eyes of the law, those who now sell their manufactures 
in Ohio, as plainly stated in our adulteration law, must, 
as I see the subject, discard their old stocks and make 
their processes for officinal preparations conform to the 
U. S. P., if they name them by the officinal title. 

This law goes further: not only are we compelled to con- 
form to the U. S. P. standard, but we cannot use the 
XJ. S. P. title qualified by explanations so as to show that a 
preparation of other strength is represented. For exam- 
ple, we cannot use the term ** fluid extract of arnica** on 
a preparation of different nature or strength than the 
omcinal, even though we explain on the label that this is 
not U. S. P. Neither, as I see the matter, can we use any 
U. S. P. title for a similar preparation that is named in a 
foreign pharmacopoeia, even if we should distinctly state 
this fact. For example, the statutes of Ohio actually 
forbid us making and selling infusion of digitalis, 
Pharm, Ghrm., because the U.S. P. recoraizee infusion 
of digitalis of a different strength (see Ohio law, section 3, 
a (1).) 

However just this ruling may generally be in one sense, 
it appears in other directions oppressive. Take, for exam- 
ple, a drug introduced originally by a certain manufac- 



It is well known that the U. S. P. is not an originator 
but a follower. Irregular preparations come into de- 
mand through individual exertion ; physicians prescribe 
certain of them, and at last the committee of the U. S. P. 
reco^izes their importance. A process is adopted for 
making them, and thus, although the officinal product may 
be in many respects dissimilar from the original prepara- 
tion, it is legally established as the standard. 

This is not all of the problem with which we have to 
contend in the matter of deviation officinally, for sub- 
sequent revisions of the U. S. P. may materially alter the 
formulae of those preceding Tindeed, the most do so), and 
this necessitates a periodic aisturbance of the manufac- 
turers* business. A more sensitive barometer than the 
change in appearance of a medicine can scarcely be sug- 
gestea, and all persons connected with manufacturing in- 
terests realize that the necessary changes that are made 
in the formulae and methods of the U. S. P. tend naturally 
to create more than a little disturbance in the manufac- 
turers* field.* The apothecary, with his limited personal 
trade, can easily explain these differences to his patrons, 
the change from old to new is usually easily accomplished 
with him; but the customers of a manufacturer are 
scattered over the entire coimtry, and only manufacturers 
realize the aggravations that follow the disturbances of 
this nature. It seems just, therefore, that a period of time 
should be established whereby old stocks may be ex- 
hausted, in order to permit products of the old process to 
be exhausted and changes familiarized before compelling 
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turer, in fiuid-extract form, to oblige a physician who is 
the only person using it. The physician commends it to 
his professional friends; the manufacturers finally adver- 
tise it extensively. A general demand arises, and it be- 
comes of sufficient interest to be made officinal. The 
committee of revision of the U. S. P. then recognizes the 
necessity for a similar article, and adopts a menstruum 
that is different from that emploved in the preparation that 
made the demand (the officinal may actually be inferior 
from inexperience of the committee with this one drug). It 
becomes officinal, but as it is established by the U. S. P. 
is a very different substance from the liquid that gave the 
reputation to the drug. Physicians who formerly em- 
ployed it may even object to the new (officinal) prepara- 
tion, which in realitv is designed as a substitute for the 
genuine, and demand the original; and yet this eenuine 
as really become an adulteration, in the eyes of trie law, 
and cannot be sold under the general name in Ohio. 
The original maker and introducer must disturb his busi- 
ness, alter his process, and perhaps enter into a world of 
explanations to complaining patrons, if he drop the original 
formula and recognize the U. S. P. process, as he should 
do if possible. If he does not do this, he is guilty of adul- 
teration, according to my construction of the laws of Ohio, 
and would possibly be held for irregularity elsewhere if 
accident followed. 

That this simile as regards change in product is not over- 
drawn is evident from the continued experience of various 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations in this di- 
rection, who, however, probably believe that, unless their 
preparations are labelled U. S. P., they have aright to de- 
viate from the standard established by that work. 



us to replace with the new. This may perhaps properly 
be done by amendments to the law of this and perhaps 
other States, or even, if necessary^ by a clause in the 
U. S. P. estaolishing the date at which the new revision 
shall go into legal and permanent effect in order to meet 
such cases as the one under consideration.! 

In this connection, the question arises, Can the U. S. P. 
control the names of substances introduced by an indivi- 
dual or a firm, or that have been evolved by a long 
series of years in commercial affairs, and affix those 
names to different materials, and thus cast the odium of 
adulteration upon the ori^nal preparation? I That ex- 
cellent authorities have maintained their right to personal 
methods, in which products under the officinal appellation 
differ from the officinal, is evident, and some do so yet. 
When the U. S. P. appeared in 1870, no less an authority 
than Dr. Squibb S reoelled against many of its prepara- 

* Do not infer that this is an advene criticism of the U. S. P. Upon the 
contrary, all persons recognise the necessity of these ten-year alterations in 
that work, and I consider this publication, especially its last issue, as an up- 
ward eyolution in a work that we may take pride in praising. 

t Credit for this opinion should be extended an able reviewer of this paper, 
whose name I do not feel at liberty to divulge, but whose judgment I would 
unhesitatingly accept in all matters connected with the subject under con- 
sideration. 

t The U. S. P. committee, as I view the matter, have never absorbed a 
private proprietary name; at least I have no knowledge of such act. Strictly 
scientific appellations are used with all preparations in that work, or at least 
names explanatory of the substance designated. Manufacturers and others 
who have established fanciful names, and created a personal demand for pre- 
parations under such ownership titles, will probab^ support this view. I 
doubt if any man has cause to critidae the work in this dhrection, or if any 
firm can view the course of the U. S. P. committee in other than admiration 
at their respect for the rights of individuals. 

S I do not hesitate to assume that this unimpeachable authority uses the 
term U. S. P. oniy when a preparation is made in exact conformity with that 
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tions. To use bis words respecting the fluid extracts of 
U. S. P. 1870:— * 

**They have not only substituted glycerin for the 
sugar in the 10 old fluid extracts which contained 
sugar, but have introduced it into 7 of the remaining 
14 old fluid extracts after ten years' experience haa 
proved it unnecessary, leaving now only 7 of the ori- 
ginal 24 without it. Then the committee introduce 22 
new fluid extracts, 17 of which contain glycerin, 
thus making a total of 46, of which the large propor- 
tion of 34 contain glycerin. This new officinal feature 
will not probably be generally followed, and should 
not, and the Pharmacopceia will have to be satisfied 
with that decree of loyalty which adopts its now uni- 
form strengtn for fluid extracts, whereby each minim 
represents a grain of the drug from which it is made/' 
It is now nearly twenty years since that day, and there 
has been a contmuous trend towards centralization in 
State laws that govern druggists. What was possible 
then is impracticable now. The privileges of the individual 
have been circumscribed, and in business matters we, as 
individuals, must bow to modern laws passed avowedly in 
the interest of the multitude. To take the stand that Dr. 
Squibb held then would now be an act of open defiance of 
the statutes of the State of Ohio, should the subject come 
to issue, and possibly of other States. I, for one, agree 
with him concerning the justice of his decision at that 
time. I believe that his studious experience as a manu- 
facturer was such as to justify him m protesting openly 
ag:ainst the glycerin craze or the pharmacopceial com- 
mittee of 1870. Subseauent revisions of the U. S. P. show 
that he was right, ana yet, as I see the matter now, we 
defy the positive wording of the law at this day if we use 
our individual experiences and replace a U. S. F. formula 
with a better one, or retain an original process in the face 
of one officinal, if we sell our products in Ohio under the 
officinal name, even if we should distinctly state that this 
is not U. S. P. 

It may occur to some persons to argue that if real im- 
provement of product results from such individual labor, 
there could be no objection to a deviation in that direc- 
tion, and that the improved substance could not be ad- 
versely decided against. Upon the contrary, if the U. S. P. 
process yields a defective preparation, this preparation 
establishes its dose and use in therapy, and to substitute 
an irregular, stronger one might really, with some drugs, 
prove a serious matter. If it could be shown that the 
U. S. P. preparation was the legal one (as our Ohio statutes 
establisn it) and would have been harmless, it is possible 
that in case of toxic action the dispenser or maker of a 
more energetic one who uses the officinal name simply 
(without the U. S. P.) would be held responsible for its 
action, even without a positive statute such as we have in 
Ohio.t 

From a consideration of this subject I am led to accept 
that a deliberate alteration of a pharmacopoeial prepara- 
tion, if the preparation be sold in Ohio under the officinal 
title, is an adulteration in pharmacv, regardless of the value 
or the cost of the material, and I do not know but that law 
would support it elsewhere. Even if the maker is actu- 
ated by the highest motives and produces a better pre- 
paration than the officinal, selling it even at a loss in 
money to himself, the use of the officinal name makes 
(he need not say U. S. P. on the label) it an irregular pre- 
paration. { 

I am quite sure that many manufacturers do not real- 
ize their responsibilities in these directions. We have 
generally considered in trade that adulteration is prac- 
tised only for unfair purposes, and many have accepted 
that it must always be an act intended to cheapen a sub- 
stance. Those who make pharmacopoeial preparations 
may, however, it seems to me, rest assured that the 
money value of a preparation is not a consideration in 
this law ; that the maker of a double strength '* tincture of 
opium,*' sold under that name, is responsible alike with 
the one who makes the half strength— indeed, that the 
former act might become more serious than the latter. 

Owing to the fact that many members of this Society 
are now engaged in manufacturing fluid extracts and 
other preparations on a large scale, that the jobber is 
rapidly booming a producer and not a mere handler, I 
take the liberty to present this paper, feeling that the 
ideas suggested may be kindly received and of value to 
some of our members. 

pablieaUoD, and thatanj preparation bearing his label is unquestionably asrep- 
rasented. Howerer. Dr. Squibb, in 1878, maintained his risht to a certain 
amount of liberty which, if exercised now, would, by the inflexible definition of 
the Ohio Adulteration Law, place him among persons who debase their pro- 
ducts for KBia. Be it said for Dr. Squibb that he has no proprietary prepara- 
tions and no private processes, and I think facts are suited beyond contra- 
diction. For this reason, perhaps, he is in a better position to maintain his 
stand than some of us, who maintain an ownership right in methods and pro- 
cesses earned by labor, thought, and expense— a right of property that I, for 
one, maintain is just and a birthright. 

* New York Medical Journal, April, 1878. 

t The late Professor W. B. Chapman, when a judge at the Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Exposition, informed the writer that he would decide more forcibly 
against toxic preparations made stronger than the U. 8. P. required than 
against those weaker, upon the ground that injury from overdose was a more 
serious matter than underdosing. 

1 The query arises. <'an the preparation of a drug be adulterated with an- 
other portion of itself, thereby intensifying its action instead of debasing f 
AccoroiDg to the Ohio laws, which give a special definition, if any preparation 
deviates from the ttandard of the 17. S. P. it is adulterated. The defiDition of 
the word adulterate in our dictionaries seems to me, however, to refer to a 
d^foud material. 



In addition tbereto I would suggest tbat, as manufac- 
turers of officinal preparations ana of irregular prepara- 
tions that are about to become officinal, perhaps throuKh 
our energies, we should, whenever possible, lend a help- 
ing hand to the revisers of the Phamu^opoeia. Our ex- 
periences in many directions are far ^eater than those of 
any member of the committee of revision of the Pharma- 
copoBia, and I speak advisedly when I say that our aid 
will often be thankfully received by these gentlemen, and, 
I believe, will surely deflect immature processes when 
special preparations, that we are from large experience ex- 
pert in making, earn such positions in the eyes of the 
country as to demand their officinal recognition. Our 
co-operation may also serve in introducinc:, at the start, 
formulae of such perfection as to permit them to remain 
unchanged from decade to decade as the work is revised. 

As a partial answer, then, to ^* What is an adultera- 
tion in pharmacy? " I reply, in the eyes of the laws of my 
State, a deviation from the standard established by the 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States will probably come 
under that head if the preparation be sold under the 
pharmacopceial title, regardless of the strength, value, 
cost, or selling price, ana irrespective of dictionary defi- 
nition of the word adulterate. That this may seem a 
harsh ruling to many who have devised special processes 
and an extensive trade for preparations that in a very 
different condition subsequently become officinal, cannot 
be more apparent to, or bear harder on, others of this As- 
sociation than on the writer, to whom has been awarded the 
subject of which this communication is a partial answer.! 

Separate Estimation of Strychnine and Brucine in ISmx. 
Vomica. 

At the late meeting of the German Naturalists and Phy- 
sicians at Heidelberg, Prof. H. Beckurts read a paper on 
a method for se[)arately determining strychnine and bru- 
cine in nux vomica. The following abstract is from the 
Chem. Centralblatt : 

The author had already previously pointed out a method 
for 8e(>arating strychnine and brucine, which consisted in 
precipitating the former, in a solution acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, as ferrocyanide (C»iHa«Na08.H4FeCy«), 
the corresponding brucine solution being soluble. The 
determination may be conducted volumetrically, and 
the results are satisfactorv. Eremel has examined this 
method, and has likewise declared it satisfactory. But he 
reports having found in an extract 7.3 per cent of strych- 
nine and 14.28 per cent of brucine, which proportions do 
not agree with the results obtained by the author. The 
latter therefore reouested Mr. Hoist to investigate this 

goint. The alkaloids were separated in the usual manner 
y shaking with chloroform, the residue converted into 
salts by adding a sufficient but measured quantity of tV 
normal hydrochloric acid, and the excess of acid deter- 
mined by titration with -j^ normal alkali. This gave the 
total alkaloids. They were, however, not pure enough to 
serve for the final treatment with ferrocyanide. Hence 
the solution was again evaporated with addition of ammo- 
nia, the residue extracted with alcohol, this solution again 
evaporated, and finally extracted with chloroform. The 
latter having been evaporated, the total quantity of alka- 
loids was determined as before ; next the liquid was aci- 
dulated with hydrochloric acid and precipitated with a 
volumetric solution of ferrocyanide. 

This method, then, permits the determination of the to- 
tal alkaloids (strychnine and brucine). Moreover, by its 
use, the relation of the alkaloids in the nux vomica, or 
extract, is not altered by it. In five extracts this relation 
varied as follows : 

Amount of strychnine 42 to 54 per cent. 

" ** brucine 58 to 46 per cent. 

Note by Ed. Am, Drugg,— The volumetric solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium spoken of above is to be pre- 
pared (according to Beckurts) by dissolving 10 Gm. of 
the salt in distilled water to make 1 liter. Since the reac- 
tion which takes place between this salt and the strvch- 
nine is in the proportion of 422 parts of ferrocyanide of 
potassium to 334 of strychnine, it follows that each cubic 
centimeter of the above-mentioned volumetric solution, 
which contains 0.01 Gm. of ferrocyanide, corresponds to 
0.0079147 Gm. of strychnine. 

The reaction is as follows: 



Cs,H„N,0, 
strychnine 



4HC1 + K«FeCy. + 
hydrochlo- ferrocyanide 
ric acid potassium 



= C3iH„N.0,.H«FeCy« 
ferrocyanide of etrychnine 



4Ka + 
potassium 
chloride. 



Aq. 



Aq. 



Sin my opinion, it would neither be expected by the profession of medidne 
nor deared bj the revision committee that methods of manipulation that 
rive a manufacturer's wares a deserved superiority over that of a competiwr 
should be diviUged to his injury. BIy views of this problem are too P^^nly 
recorded to permit of such a construction. LibenUltyln a general "»«»« *®?^ 
to advance the interests of all concerned, and, it seems to me now &» it dm 
heretofore, can often be exhibited on the part of those of our niembera wno 
do not depend on specialties only, with benefit rather than tnJoiT *<> *°£2i" 
selves. Some of our members may think that the jobber »nd tiie UnKea 
States Fharmacopcsia are out of siarht of each other. I beUevee th»* P«1]S 
select and distribute all the drugs for this nation are interested in the stana- 
ard of the nation. 
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PHABMACEXJTICAL MACHINES. 

THE correepondent of the Chemist and Druggiat describes 
a number of appliances, exhibited at the raris Exhibi- 
tion, of use to pharmacists, some of which are mentioned 
below. They are chiefly adapted to manufacturing on a 
large scale, but are of general inter^t. 

POWDERING MACHINE. 

Beyer Bros., 16 and 18 Rue de Lorraine, Paris, showed a 
triturating machine, to be driven by hand or steam, cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $200, and shown in the 
adjoining figure. The cams not onlv raise the pestles, but 
ma^ cause Siem to revolve, and the escape of the drug 
during the operation is prevented by the rubber jacket 
shown on the left of the two mortars. It is said that a 
larg^ number of these machines are already in use in 
Parisian laboratories for the production of impalpable 
powders. 

PILL-PRlNTINa MACHINE. 

H. N^gre & Co., 57 Avenue du Main, and Patau, 43 
Avenue du Main, Paris, make a machine for printing on 
pills which is about the size of a Morse telegraphic appa- 
ratus. The coated pills to be printed on are placed in the 
hopper, and from there pass through erooves which bring 
them under the printing rollers near the discharge spouts. 
The printing is done 
with ordinary prin- 
ter's ink, and the 
impression may 
give the name of 
the m a k e r^ the 
name of the pill, or 
an abbreviated for- 
mula, as may be 
desired. This seems 
to be an improve- 
ment upon vial's 
machine, described 
by us some years 
ago, in that it prints 
more pills in the 
same space of time. ^ 

PILL-MAKINO 
MACHINE. 

N^gre & Ck). also 
show a machine al- 
leged to be capable 
of taming out 125 
pounds of pills 
daily, and shown 
in tbe adjoining 
figure; but no de- 
scription a c c o m- 
pames it, and the 
correspondent r e- 
marks upon the 
difficulty with 
wbich information 
was obtained from 
French exhibitors 
respecting the 
wor^ng of their 
machines. 





^^^ 



Wein^lnx and Packing Machine. 



Pill-making Machine. 




Powdering Machine. 



W SIOHINO AND 
PACKINO MACHINE. 

Avery & Clau- 
son^s weighing 

and packing machine for powders, seeds, etc., is capable 
of weighing and filling many hundreds of packages per 
hour. The powder, or whatever it may be, is carried into 
the hopper, and from this it falls into the package below, 
so that, when the desired weight has gone in. the balance 
turns, and at the same time a long-arm lever brings a disc 
into the mouth of the hopper, which effectually closes it. 
Machines of this kind are now extensively used, and are 
made so that they can be worked by steam power, every 
part of the operation to the bringingup of the packages 
being done by mechanism. In the one iUustrated there is 
a combination of three packet-holders, each one of which 
affects the balance only when under the hopper. 



Supplement to the German Fharmacopodia. — The 
Apotheker Verein has resolved to undertake the publica- 
tion of a supplement to the new Pharmacopoeia, which 
will be edited hy Dr. Vulpius, and which will correspond 
somewhat with the ** National Formulary" of unofficial 
preparations of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
It will contain particulars of all the latest chemicals and 
preparations of vegetable origin. The profits arising out 
of its publication are to be handed to the relatives ot the 
recently deceased chemist, Schlickum, whose services in 
connection with the Pharmacopoeia will thus be appro- 
priately recognized. — Chem, and Drugg. 



Examination and Preseryation of Medical and 
Surgical Appliances. 

C. Sack, of Berlin, gives some very practical directions 
for the management of this important class of druggists' 
sundries, which we copy from the Monthly Magazine : 

Air and water cushions ought not to be stored in a 
folded state. The temperature of the room in which they 
are kept ought to be moderate, not too cold, as the rubber 
is spoiled by prolonged exposure to cold ; the same is done 
by contact with fatty oil, such as carbolic oil, etc. Small 
rents in the cushions can be mended. A complete air- and 
water-ti^ht cushion ought to bear the following test. The 
cushion m the insufflated state is gradually charged with a 
heavy weight, which has been placed on a flat board. The 
weignt ought to be in proportion to the size of the cushion, 
150 lbs. being sufflcient for a cushion of the size of a 
souare foot. The cushion may be declared in order if, 
after twenty-four hours' pressure, no air has escaped. 

Brushes are best kept in tin boxes with tightly-fitting 
cover; spoiling by moths, etc., is prevented by having a 
piece of camphor or naphthalin in each box. Origincmy, 
all brushes used for surgical purposes, eye, throat, and 
wound brushes, were made of American fen-hair. But as 
the latter has risen enormously in price, the manufac- 
turers began to substitute for it the much inferior hair of 
cats, foxes, bears, etc. So cleverly is the imitation made 

that even compe- 
tent eyes are de- 
ceived, and that 
only microscopic 
examination isaole 
to disclose the de- 
ception. 

Ice hags are often 
leaking because 
they are not treat- 
ed sufficiently care- 
fully by the pubhc. 
The ice ought to be 
crushed into small 
pieces before filling 
the bag, to prevent 
cutting by their 
sharp edges; the 
pieces may also 
previously be dip- 
ped into warm 
water, which will 
melt away the 
edges. Customers 
sometimes c o m - 
plain of leakage of 
an ice bag, when 
the moisture ob- 
served on its out- 
side is only caused 
by condensation of 
water vapors from 
the surface of the 
body. Ice bags, be- 
fore sold, ought to 
be tested as to their 
tightness. This is 
done by insufflat- 
ing the bag, closing 
it firml:^, and press- 
ing on it from the 
outside, when the 
finest leakage will 
be discoverable by 

the noise with which the air escapes. 

India-rvbher goods foi*m a very prominent article in 
the chemist's shop, and as good appearance and quality 
depend much on the way in which they are kept, every 
chemist ought to be well acquainted with the peculiarities 
and properties of such ^oods. There are two principal 
kinds ot rubber— hard india-rubber, commonly called 
vulcanite, and soft india-rubber, of gray, brown, or black 
color. The former is very durable, whilst tbe latter is 
easily spoiled by unsuitable treatment. Soft india-rubber, 
forming the material for mackintoshes, air and water- 
cushions, tubing, etc., is regularly adulterated by a 
smaller or larger quantity of the substitutes for india- 
rubber.. By such admixtures the articles are, of course, 
made cheaper^ but at the expense of elasticity and dura- 
bility. Superior material, so-called moss rubber, is per- 
fectly free of them, and may be recognized by putting it 
into water. It will swim in the latter if it consists of 
genuine moss rubber. Soft india-rubber ought to be kept 
at a moderate temperature, never below 25" ; it becomes 
hard, brittle, and permanently unfit for use by cold, 
as likewise by storing it for a certain period, which 
varies according to the quality of tbe goods. Superior ar- 
ticles become hard only by keeping for several years. 
Patent india-rubber may be of hlack, brown, or gray 
color, the first two kinds indicating greater elasticity emd 
duraoility than the latter. Patent india-rubber which, 
in consequence of long-continued storing, has lost its 
original lustre, may be restored by rubbing it with some 
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glycerin. It may be distiiijifuished from the inferior Par& I speak to-day for the hydro- or acid citrate, or some- 
india-rubber by concentric rings, which will appear when times called bi-basic citrate, stated thus: M^HCtHftOr = 
the material is drawn into long, thin streaks. The black 214 when anhydrous, holding still one basic hydro^n 
variety of patent india-rubber is more durable than the which gives it its name and also its medicinal activity, 
red. ressaries and syringes made of Pard rubber, covered this and one basic Mg attached to the citrate group, 
with a very thin layer of patent rubber, are sometimes minus the water of crystallization contained in the citnc 
sold as genuine patent rubber goods. The fraud can only acid, and two replaceable hydrogens displaced by dyad Mg. 
be discovered on tearing the articles into pieces. Newly In a molecular statement, officinal magnesium carbonate 
made patent rubber goods ought not to be exposed to great ag^egates to the rating 484, this bearing 5 Mg, which re- 
pressure, as this rubber is sometimes affected by too close quire 5 citrate molecules, one being contained in each 210 
packing. They frequently possess a strong odor, caused of citric acid. 

by sulphurous acid gas, which will disappear rapidly by 4(MgCOt)Mff(OH)i5H«0 = 484 -f- SfHsCeHiOTHtO) = 1060 
keeping the articles in the open air. Fresh hollow ar- = SMgHCiBiOi = 1070 (when not crystallized) -i- 4COa = 
tides, such as balloons, cushions, etc., have to be insuf- 176 -h 16HsO = 288 (IOH9O from water of crystallization 
flated and emptied repeatedly before the odor disappears. in the materials, and 6H«0 from 6 free O and 12 free H^ con- 
Other delicate articles, on which sulphurous acid gas sequent from the decomposition). Also this salt will al- 
might have an effect, ought to be kept away from patent ways form when citric acid is in excess of above propor- 
rubber goods. Handsprays with silk nets, urinals with tion, leaving some free acid, while predominance of Mg, 
bandages, and all other articles which consist partly in whatever form held, will produce more or lees of the 
of rubber and partly of tissue, ought to be kept in an im- neutral or sesqui or tri-basic salt, 3Mg2CtH»OT = 450 rated 
perfectly closed box, as otherwise the evaporating sul- as anhydrous, or 630 when crystallized. For instance, a 
phurous acid gas might destroy the tissue, the gas be- solution made containing 23.37 of anhydrous acid salt, to 
coming oxidized into sulphuric acid. The articles may which 10.47 Mg. Garb, (officinal U. S. P.) is added, will in 
also suffer by contact with fats and oils, or by exposure to a few days bring the acid salt to 25 of sesqui salt, 
sunlight. The present U. S. P. formula, we all know, produces 

Inhalation apparatus ought to be turned on to a full both or these salts— the sesqui in preponderance — to the 

flame, as otherwise they frequently fail to act with suffi- waste of good chemicals and great loss in therapeutic 

cient power. Stoppages in the two inhalation tubes may effect, while if the 200 grains of carbonate were worked 

readily be removed by blowing through them in the re- up into this acid salt the result would be 442 grains (an- 

verse direction. If the tubes and points are not stopped, hydrous)— much too great a dose for the purposes and 

and the latter are placed very near each other, the appa- cases in which this inimitable medicament is used, 
ratus ought to be in good working order. The intact state These matters lead me to the proposition for revision, 

of the tubes may be proved by detaching them from the I think all will agree that tne hydrocitrate should be 

apparatus and blowing violently through one tube whilst the salt arranged for and produced; the chemical situa- 

the other is immersed in water. tion all bears that way. And the next thing is the dosage. 

Dressing material, especially absorbent cotton wool, de- Since 1882| I have made my supplies upon the basis ex- 
rives its value from the white color, from the power of plained to-day, stating the molecular structure, as given, 
absorption, and from the length of the fibres of the in grains^ and dividing the 5 molecules of hydro-citrate 
tissue. Absorbent cotton wool with the longest fibres is produced (1,070 grains), as held in solution, among four 
the most valuable dressing material for surgical purposes. tu^elve-ounce bottles, sweetening, flavoring, and gas charge 
Short-fibred maybe distinguished from long-fibred cotton q. s., giving to each bottle 267.6 grains of the salt (rated 
wool by the loose, not compact texture, by being mixed still as anhydrous) ; during this long time none has ever 
with remnants and waste, and by yielding much dust spoiled, though samples have been laid aside for periods 
when shaken. The (][uality of other dressing material, ot trial; no complaint either as to ejg^ect or disturbance 
such as gauze, cambric, etc., is better judged according to from lesser or greater '' strength ^' in given lots, 
the arrangement and number of threads. The price Messrs. Stills and Maisch state that the oflScined prepara- 
varies accordingly. The threads are counted in a square tion cannot be depended upon for constitution or uni- 
piece of a certain constant size, and by comparing the formity of action ; certainly, such criticism cannot apply 
number with the one obtained in other cases, judgment when proper chemical balance is secured, for tbe salt then 
of its quality may be arrived at. Gauze bandages vary made is definite and keeps well even with loss of gas 
in value also according to their weight, but the valuation charge, does not readiljr crystallize, and if so by accident, 
by this method is deceitful in cases where the bandage is is exceedingly soluble either in hot or cold water. In such 
imprefpiated with starch and other chemicals. Dressing case, then, aXL the alchemic rigmarole in process may be 
material containing iodoforof, salicylic acid, carbohc done away with, for this is simple and easy ; the solution 
acid, etc., ought from time to time to be controlled with may be allowed to go on at its own pace or be hurried b^ 
regard to their pretended percentage of chemicals. With heat. There need be no rush to stopper the bottle until 
iodoform gauze the size of the meshes has also to be taken the gas is introduced, and one bottle or ten thousand can 
into consideration; as, for. instance, a 20-per cent gauze of be made at one batch, as may suit local needs, without 
wide meshes may cont€tin less iodoform tnan a 10-per cent fear of deterioration from keeping. My own directions to 
gauze of small meshes. friends and others are as follows : 

Plaster of Paris bandages ought to be well guarded Materials in grains for producing solution of hydro- 

against cold and damp. If kept in suitable well-closed citrate of magnesium : 
boxes, they remain perfectly serviceable for at least two one bottle. Fourbottiea. Tweiyebotues 

years. In using them they must be immersed in warm (Carbonate Magnesium 131. 484 1452 

water for at least two minutes before apphcation. Acid for the reaction 262.5 1050 8150 

Tubing may be judged according to color, gray tubing «• " Potaasium Salt 21. 84 252 

being the most inferior, which may be mixed up with 

anytning but real rubber. Superior tubing, as used for " in total 288.5 1184 8402 

irrigators, clysopompes, sprays, etc., ought not to give Bicarbonate of Potassium ... 80 120 860 

way on being stretched from a length of 10 inches to 35 ^ ,. , ., j 4. . i.i. z. ,. j ji. ^^i ji ^ 

inches. By lifting with it a weight of 60 pounds the tub- S^s and other products m the finished and bottled lots, 

ing ou^ht not to be torn. Cracks are avoided by keeping stated m grains : 
it m wide circular curves. Hydrocitrate of Magnesium. . . 267.5 1070. 8210. 

Citrate of Potassium 80.6 122.4 867.2 

Solution of Citrate of Magnesium, and a Proposition Gas as CO, 18.2 52.8 158.4 

for Be vision of the Officinal Formula.* For the larger (quantity dissolve the carbonate and the 

acid, each either m fragments or powder, and lemon oO 

BY LUTHER F. STEVENS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 2 minims or q. s., in a large bottle, with 26 fluidoimces of 

Every one acquainted with pharmacy knows that there ^^j^^; filter upon 1 pint of syrup, rinse the filter lightly, 

is difficulty with the present officinal process for the medi- ^^ ^5\"« ^ ^ ,fiuidouuces (aflowmg for 5 fiuidounces 

cament above named . The situation is such as only to need space taken up by the products of decomposition) eivine 

the statement without proof, while the consequence has ^ .?i?^l?i*^^^^ ^^ /^®®^!?1,n solution for each bottle; fiU 

foUowed that, though many calls for more accurate con- ^^^^ filtered water add 30 grains bicarbonate of potas- 

struction have arisen, the ancient methods still have been s^^™: »^^ immediately stopper tightly. ^ ^ ^ 

copied without change, until every maker, whether small X^^^J? ^^P ^^Z^ ^^^ this method and dosage have been 

or large in his output, has a private recipe which is thought ^ 5f *^^7 Pleased as myself, and our conamittee will be 

to work better ; Mid, as an actual industrial fact, this is ^^^.^ ha.veit tn^ by as many as possible during, the 

usuaUy the case. It seems strange that, with this unsatis- coming winter and spring, by which m^ns to obtain a 

factory position in which the whole trade is placed, no one consensus of opinion for presentation to the future phar- 

of requisite skill and name to carry weight nas cared suf- macopoBial committee. ^ ..u v * 

ficiently for the cause to probe the matter throughout and J» ^^^ ^^^ ^ i» ™?"y ^^*^^» ^^^ carb9nateisthebe8t 

disclose not only the reasons of failure, but also a simpler chemical form to use for reduction ; occasionally there is 

and better way. Some such considerations have led to » vw^ation in that which we obtain occurring, so far as 

thought and work such as time could be spared for, and ^« find yet more of ten m foreign than m native brajids: 

finally to the production of this paper and the experiiiients ^^^9^ ^ ^s* 'I offered which is convenient to the situation, 

and simples spread upon the ta^^les before youVy which taking advantage of the formation of neutral salt, 
to prove the various steps. ?5 a test tube or small bottle dissolve 14.5 grains citric 

^ acid and 10 grains carbonate of magnesium in powder witn 

•Fromapapern««i.tUieS8ptembermeetingoftheiai,g.OcmntyPharma- 1 fiuidoimce of water; aUow the solution to Stand until 

ceuticai SoSety. Clear and for escape of COi. 
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The liquid should now be neutral to good test paj^er; in 
case it remains acid, then the carbonate is lacking in 
ma^esium, and small portions are to be added gradually 
until saturation is produced. 

Elach 1 grain added indicating a loss of 10 per cent, 
^ grain = 1 per cent, and in similar ratio, keeping ac- 
curate accoimt of the amounts used. The figures are de- 
rived from the following table : 

OKrtKmate. Add. Neutral Salt, anhydrous. Crystallized. 

100. 145. 155. 217. 

10. 14.5 15.6 21.7 

1. 1.45 1.55 2.17 

N.B. In very damp weather, powdered carbonate will 
absorb moisture from the air and materially increase in 
weight; so, incase of suspicion, dry the sample before 
testing. 

The committee found in three separate blocks of im- 
ported carbonate of magnesium a loss extending up to 
nearlv 16 per cent as the greatest, different portions from 
each block being taken andmingled for an average of that 
piece. 

So far as trials of American brands have been yet made, 
no variance was found, except one which made the basis 
of the note upon moisture, and that when dried out was 
found to be correct. 

P.S. Any queries upon matters here spoken of will be 
cheerfully answered by the committee upon formulae and 
revision of the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Wm. P. De Forest, chairman, 397 Classen 
avenue; or the author of this paper, 40 Willow place. 
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A New Vehicle for Typewriter's Ink. 



Various formulae have been published for the prepara- 
tion of ink for use of typewriting machines, but, as far as 
I have learned, they have proved more or Ipss unsatisfac- 
tory. This has, in great part, arisen from the use of 
glycerin as one of the prime constituents. The hydro- 
scopic properties of this substance render its use ineligible 
under varying climatic conditions as to moisture, and the 
addition of glucose, soap, alcohol, or water does not re- 
move this objection. Vaseline, with or without wax, 
gives better results in this respect; but a good consistence 
is not easily secured under extremes of temperature. 

Some years ago, when specially interested in the study 
of inks, I made a number of experiments on a compound 
suitable for typewriter's use. The results were satisfac- 
tory in indicating the line of success, and the notes then 
made were laid aside until more leisure could be secured 
for their complete elaboration. Somehow or other that 
time has not arrived, and, lest another seven years should 
so elapse, I beg to turn over what little information I 
have to convey to those who are less busy or perhaps 
more industrious. 

Many of the salts of the aniline series are soluble in 
C€tstor oil ; methyl violet is notably so. I am not prepared 
to state the limit of solubility, as with a vehicle of such 
consistence, and with pigments of such intensity, this is 
a difficult point to determine. 

The amount dissolved is. however, relatively great, and 
advantage can l>e taken ot this fact for the preparation of 
an ink of remarkable power, admitting of a large number 
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RAPID FILTBATION. 



THE use of filter pumps, as every chem- 
ist is aware, does not, in a very great ^' 
number of cases, facilitate filtration: 
first, because a dense layer of the pre- 
cipitate forms next the paper which con- 
tinually requires to be removed ; and sec- 
ond, if any considerable pressure is used, 
particles of the precipitate will pass 
through. 

To increase the surface seems to be 
the better plan. Plaited filters partially 
effect this, but the precipitate cannot 
be easily detached from them, and they 
are troublesome to prepare. Bibbed fun- 
nels, while also an improvement, have 
only one side of the filter for use, the 
other side being covered with three 
thicknesses of filter paper. 

The following method enables filtrations to be made 
very rapidly, and in such a manner that the precipitate 
can be readily removed. 

The filter paper is folded three times; folds Nos. 1 and 2 
are toward the operator. No. 3 from him. The filter is then 
gathered (Fig. 2), and a piece of glass rod, bent at a very 
acute angle, inserted in the cleft of the filter (B^igjs. 3 and 
4), thus giving a filtration surface of nearly four times the 
usual one. 

The filtration being complete, the glass rod is grasped 
by the projecting ends and lifted from the funnel, bearing 
the filter upon it. One end of the fili;er paper is then bent 
down, and the precipitate is easily washed off (Fig. 5). 

An improvement on this is to use, instead of the glass 
rod, a plate of glass (Fig. 6) ribbed on both sides. This 
renders the filtration very rapid indeed, and if it were 
made by the manufacturers of chemical apparatus would 
no doubt be used.— Beoinald A. Fessendbn in Chem. 
News (August 30th). 



Chrysarobin in Hsemorrhoids. — Dr. Eossobudsky re- 
commends highly an ointment containing 2\ per cent of 
chrysarobin (instead of 6 per cent as recommended by 
Unna), as follows: 

Chrysarobin 0.8 

Iodoform 0.3 

Ext. Belladonna 0.6 

Vaseline. 15. 

If bleeding be present, tannin may be combined with it. 
It is stated that the use of this ointment twice or thrice 
daOy will cause pain and bleeding to disappear in three or 
four days. 



Fio. 6. of copies being taken from the same im- 

pression. Other anilines, as some of the 
blues and greens, may be substituted for 
violet, and the color may be varied, and 
/ permanency increased, by the incorpo- 
ration of a quantity of the finest grade 
of lampblack. I did not experiment with 
nigrosin, but it is possible that it would 
produce a black oi some intensity. 

The incorporation and solution of the 
aniline colors in the oil may be accom- 
plished, on the small scale, by triturat- 
ing the previously powdered color with 
the oil in a mortar. The use of a little 
alcohol will sometimes be found to facili- 
tate this operation. The ink may be ap- 
plied to the ribbon by means of a tooth 
brush : and the ribbon may be of silk or 
fine muslin. Strips of very fine * * lawn " 
answer admirably. On a larger scale, 
the grinding and mixing of the color would of course be 
better done by revolving rollers, as in some forms of paint 
or chocolate mills, and the application of the ink to the 
ribbon could be easily provided for.— Prop. E. B. Shut- 
TLEWORTH in SctenL Amer, (Nov. 9th). 




Fessenden^s Rapid Fitter. 



Purification of Litmus. 

Dr. Otto Foerster prepares the pure coloring matter 
of litmus in the following manner: 

Commercial litmus of best quality is first extracted by 
ordinary alcohol in the cold, then digested with water, 
the solution filtered and evaporated. (This is a combina- 
tion of the processes proposea by Wartha and Mohr.) The 
residue is again dissolved in water, the solution filtered, 
and the filtrate precipitated with absolute alcohol mixed 
with a little glacial acetic acid. The precipitate is col- 
lected upon a filter and washed with alcohol. This causes 
a violet, fiuorescent coloring matter to remain in solution. 
The remaining residue is once more dissolved in water, 
and the precipitation, filtration, and washing repeated. 
At this stage, a red coloring matter, \iUiich has a violet 
tint in an alkaline liquid, remains in solution. 

After once again repeating this process, only a small 
amoimtof the last-named coloring matter.remains in solu- 
tion. The precipitate upon the filter is then dried, being 
repeatedly moistened, during the drying, with alcohol, 
for the purpose of expeUing the acetic acid. The precipi- 
tate is then again dissolved in water and the solution 
filtered. Finally the coloring matter is precipitated with 
alcohol rendered faintly alkaline with ammonia, then 
collected upon a filter, washed with pure alcohol, and 
dried.— After Zeitsch.f. anal Chem., 1889, 428. 
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ITotes on Commeroial Drugs, Chemioals, and Essential Hydrogen Peroa?icte.— The use of this agent, particularly 

Oils. in the arts, as a bleaching and oxidizing material, is stead- 
ily increasing. It is, however, necessary that those who 

[From the September report of Qehe & Co., of Dresden, ^ge it, or intend to use it, should be instructed as to the 

and the October report of Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig.*) best method of employing it. Most complaints which 

Acid, Sclerotic and Sphacelinic.— Both of these sub- reach the dealer or manufacturer as to its inefficiency 

stances, which have for some time been regarded as repre- may be attributed to faults in manipulation. In general 

sentatives of the oxytocic action of ergot, are greatly it may be stated that hydrogen peroxide is most effective 

falling off in use, and will probably soon cease to he em- when in a weakly alkaline solution. Moreover, the com- 

ployed. The opinion is gaining ground that the specific merciaJ article is usually too strong, and needs dilution 

effects of ergot depend upon nitrogenous decomposition even as far as 1 per cent. If a solution has heen rendered 

products of a basic character, which bear some analogy to alkaline for use, and if it has not been exhausted by the 

the ptomaines. process for which it has been employed, it may be pre- 

Balaam of Peru.— Gehe & Co. reaffirm their former served bj slightly supersaturating it with an acid and 

statement that Kremel's proposed method of testing bal- keeping it in a cool place. 

sam of Peru, by determining what Kremel calls the ** acid " Musk.— The recent invoices of Tonquin musk possess a 

number and the " ester " number, is not rehable. less penetrating odor than those heretofore shipped. The 

Codeine.— According to Dr. Domblueth, codeine is a reason is said to be this, that the musk-deer hunters, 

reliable sedative, in maniacal excitement, in doses of i to owing to the increased demand, no longer wait for the 

1 grain. It is best used by way of h vpodermic injection season when the deer descend into the valleys, when they 

of the phosphate of codeine. In the treatment of the are in rut. at which time the musk has its strongest odor, 

morphine habit, it has frequently alleviated the agony The hunters now make excursions into the mountains and 

caused b^ enforced abstiDcnce. Since it does not affect kill the deer wherever and whenever they can get at them, 
the functions of the intestines, it has become a favorite qh of Bay. —Dr. Otto Mittmann has recently made a 

remedy for cough, particularly in phthisical patients. study of oil of bay, and reports as constituents the follow- 

Comutine.—ThiB alkaloid, discovered in ergot by Dr. ing: 
Kobert, is in considerable use among gynecologists. Dr. 2. Terpenes: 

Thomson, of Dorpat, recently made an extended study of a. Pinen. 

its effects, and found that it is especially effective in 5," Dipenten (very probably), 

atonic haemorrhage after birth. Unfortunately it is very c. a Poly terpen (probably Diterpen). 

unstable [in solution] and high in price [1 C^na. is quoted 2. Eugenol, as chief constituent, 

by Gehe & Co. at 40 marks]. Dr. Thomson recommends 3. Methylic Ether of Eugenol (a httle). 

the following formuto: rpi^^ gp^ g^^ ^^^ f^u^^ l^y ^^e author to he 0.970 at 

1. Cornutine f grain. 15* C. It forms a clear solution only with ether, petro- 

Difltilled Water ......160 min. lemn ether, carbon disulphide, and chloroform. With 

Hydrochloric Acid 4 drops. alcohol and glacial acetic acid it forms a turbid solution 

i.^1?^ilf'h,.^Li^^Ln** [amber-colored] vial. Dose: ^^'^^ of Cinnamon.-lu view of the suspicious character 

15 mimms hypodermically. ^^ ^jl ^-Jl ^^ ^^ distilled in China, and the practical im- 

2. ComutiDe 4grainB. possibility of absolutely controlling its purity, Sch. & Co. 

White Bole *..140 *• recommend that the next Pharmacopoeia only recognize 

Glycerin and Water q. e. the oil of true or Ceylon cinnamon, the phyBical constants 

Makft fM) mils Dora- 2 to q nills dailv ^^ which are well known, and the purity of which can be 

Make 60 puis. Dose . 2 to 3 puis aauy. readily controlled (8.). [It will be well to bear this recom- 

Creolin.—As might have been expected, the exaggerated mendation in mind for the next U. S. Ph.] 
laudations of this recently introduced disinfectant have Oil of Citronella.— The frequent adulteration of this oil 

overshot the mark. Experience has shownthatit does not with certain petroleum distulates has led Schimmel & 

possess all the advantageous properties originally assigned Co. to make comparative tests of genuine and adulterated 

to it. oil. It was f oimd that when alcohol of 80 per cent by vol- 

Cubeba.—Otehe & Co. point out the fact (which has been ume was used as a solvent, the pure oil, as well as that 

observed in other markets) that most shipments of cubebs which contained only a small proportion of the adulte- 

represent berries collected at different stages of ripeness. rant, was easily and largely soluble m the menstruum ; but 

The following four kinds may generally be distinguished : that the solubuity decreased rapidly, in proportion to the 

1. Small, insignificant, strongly shrivelled fruits, scarce- increase of the adulterant. A mixture of 90 parts of gen- 
ly 2 Mm. in diameter, of a grayish-brown to grayish-black uine oil with 10 parts of petroleum formed a slightly opa- 
color, being in the first stage of ripening. The stem is one lescent liquid when mixed with 6 parts of 80-per-cent 
and one-half to two times the length of the fruit. The alcohol. With 10 parts of the latter the mixture was 
seed is shrivelled and scarcely recognizable. milky. On mixing them in equal parts, or in the propor- 

2. Somewhat larger fruits, of grayish-black color, 4 to tion of 3 of oil to 4 of the alcohol, the liquid was clear and 
4.5 Mm. large, full of close but not deep (sometimes quite solution perfect. In presence of 20 per cent petroleum, 
shallow) wruikles. Stem as long, or one and one-half times milkiness appeared on mixing 1 part of the oil and 6 of the 
as long, as the fruit. The seed is either fully developed— alcohol. With more petroleum, less alcohol was required 
andin thincase round and adhering by itsbase— externally for the milkiness to appear. . . ^. ^. „ , . , 
of a brown, internally of yellowish-gray color, appearing As a general result from their mvestigations, Schimmel 
homy towards the surface; or it is contracted and of a & Co. recommend that oil of citronella of the market 
darker tint. should comply with the following requirements : 

3. Fruits of a diameter of 5 Mm. and over; stem 5 to One part of the oil, when thoroughly agitated with 10 
7 Mm. long; color more grayish-brown; wrinkles deeper parts of alcohol of 80 per cent by volume, should yield a 
and not numerous. S^d usually developed, globular, clear solution. , , ^. .,, . i_. 1. -n 
grayish-brown, internally yellowish-white, often mealy, If the character of cloudiness or milking, which will 
seldom homy. appear with an adulterated oil, is observed, and if it be 

4. Besides the three kinds here mentioned, most parcels ascertained whether the undissolved portion will finally 
contain from 5 to 10 per cent of yellowish-brown fruits settle to the bottom or swim on top, the probable na*"^ 
with an easily detachable, corky epidermis. The pericarp of the adulterant may be recognized. Fixed oils will smic 
is quite friable and does not resist when pressed between to the bottom, petroleum will rise to the top. 

the fingers. The seed is not developed, attached to the In addition to the above requirement, Schimmel « 00. 

base in form of a more or less large, shapeless mass. also recommend to demand of the oil a spec. grav. not less 
These fruits appear to be genuine cubebs retarded in their than 0.895 at 15" C. (S.). 
development by fungi or unfavorable weather. Oil of Cloves.— -Oil of clove stems has long been, and is 

These four sorts behave towards concentrated sulphuric still being, used as a common substitute or adulterant of 
acid in the following manner: true oil of cloves. The two oils cannot well be distin- 

Nos. 1, 2, and 4 at once impart a blood-red color to the guisbed by the spec, grav., which varies only slightly in 
acid. No. 3 imparts a yeUow to yellowish-brown color, the third decimal, but the difference can be recognized, 
which becomes olood-red after one or several hours. after some practice, by the odor. 

The aqueous decoction of all four sorts yields the starch Schimmel & Co. state that they consider the spec. gray, 

reaction with iodine. This is most feeble in No. 1. In given for oil of cloves in the last German Pharmacopoeia 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 it is of equal intensity. (LI.)— viz., 1.041-1.060— to be too low. Schimmel & Co. 

Not seldom sb-called ** false cubebs" are found in the find the spec. grav. of oil of cloves to be 1.067 at 15" C, 
parcels. These are characterized by the fact thattheseed and of oil of clove stems 1.063 at 15° C. They have never 
tidheres in all parts to the pericarp. The shape of these seen a genuine oil of cloves with so low a spec. grav. as 
fruits varies; they are either round— and in this case 1.041. For this reason they recommend that the next 
usually without stems— or they are more or less pear- Pharmacopoeia should require for oil of cloves a spec, 
shaped and have a stein. For pharmaceutical purposes, grav. not below 1.060. 

the kind described imder No. 2 is most to be recommended. qh of Eucalyptus.— Qchimmel & Co. report that the oil 

But under present circumstances this is not often avail- of Eucalyptus odorata contains a copious quantity of eu- 
able, and less desirable grades have to be used. calyptol and may be used in place of that of E. globulus. 

. Its spec. grav. is 0.907 at 16" C. An oil from E. glchulu^ 

• Notes uULen from the latter are distinguisbed by the letter s at the end, distilled in Southern Spain, which came into the hands ot 
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Schimmel & Ck>., contained an unusually hi^h percentage 
of eucalyptol, besides such a quantity of cineol that the 
oil congealed to a stiff magma by refrigeration. Its spec, 
grav. at IS'' 0. is 0.981. Schimmel Sc Co. report that the 
Califomian oil of eucalyptus has recently shown such 
variations in the percents^^e of eucalyptol that they will 
no longer have anything to do with it. The fault seems 
to lie with the producers, who now offer eucalyptol besides 
the oil, and who probably attempt to sell oil deprived of 
eucalyptol as unsophisticated. A good oil of eucalyptus 
should contain between 50 and 70 per cent of eucalyptol 

Oil ofjunipervs Oxycedrus.—ThiB is the essential oil of 
the '' cade" tree, the same which yields the tarry oil of 
cade. It is a new Spanish product, resembling pine- 
needle oil. We mention it here only as it has been used 
as an *' energetic abortive'' (S.). 

Oil of Ifirtone.— Schimmel & Co. call attention to the 
X>oisonous character of nitrobenzol, which seems occasion- 
ally to be overlooked or forgotten. Even the vapor alone, 
iTvben inhaled for some time, can cause symptoms of poi- 
soning. These symptoms are : a peculiar pallor C' lead- 
like ''j of the skin, and a heavy feeling and a sense of cold 
in the extremities, particularly in the hands and feet. In 
more severe cases tnere is unsteadiness in walking, a con- 
dition somewhat resembling drunkenness, and inability 
to stand up. so that the affected person may be falsely 
supposed to be under the effects of alcohol. The urine has 
a dark color and an odor of bitter almonds (S.). 

Oil of Peppermiwf.— Schimmel & Co., who have, of 
course, a most lively interest in the statistics of pepper- 
mint culture, not only in Europe but also in this and other 
countries, have obtained, through their confidential agents, 
an exact account of the extent of the cultivation in Wayne 
County, New York, and adjoining districts. Their report 
is accompanied by a map showing the separate townships. 
The several townships contain the following number of 
acres imder peppermmt cultivation : 

I. Wdffne County : 



Aioadia 

Lyona 

Palmyra 

Sodus , 

GkJen 

Rose 262 

Marion ,.204 



AcraB. 
..874 
..498 
..880 
..886 
. 816 



Aeree. 

Huron 89 

Williamson 84 

Savannah. 29 

Maoedon... 26 

Butler 17 

Walworth } -^ 

Wolcott i ^" 



Phelps. 



II. Ontario County : 
188 I Manchester. 



.40 



III. Seneca County : 
Junius 48 

These 3,323 acres are owned by a large number of pro- 
prietors. Most of the oil is bought up by commission 
agents, and their principal aim is to secure tne production 
ot those farmers who carry on the cultivation with the 
best care and keep their fields clear of weeds (fif.). 

Oil of Peppermint, Japanese. — In their last report, 
Scnimmel So Co. stated that there were two ''harvests " 
of peppermint herb in Japan. This was not meant literally, 
the intention being to say that the herb was '^ cut ^' twice, 
once in September to October, and again in November to 
December. 

While the Japanese heretofore recognized 50 per cent of 
menthol as a normal quantity which might be demanded 
to exist in the crude oil, they have now lowered the stan- 
dard to 30 per cent. [No reason is mentioned. But it is 
not difficult to guess it.] (S.) 

Oil of Rose, German.— The cultivation of roses for the 
production of oil of rose, rose water, etc., in the vicinity 
of Liei{>zig has passed the experimental stage. A large tract, 
comprismg 500, 000 square meters,ha8 been acquired in the 
vicinity of the city, and will be stocked with about 250,000 
plants during this fall Up to the present^the cultivation 
has been carried on at a much smaller scale, but the pro- 
ducts were of such superior quality that they readily 
brought prices far beyond those paid for the same products 
made elsewhere (S.). 

Oil of Boee, jTurAn^^.— Schimmel & Co. have determined 
the average natural percentage of stearopten existing in 
the oil as distilled in the season of 1889 (in genuine oH). 
This was found to be 15 per cent. 

In 1888 it was 14 per cent, and in 1887, 12 to 13 per cent. 

Pure oil of rose of 1889 congeals between 18.5" to 19* C. 
(65.2' to 66.2" F.), and melts at 19.5" to 20" C. (67' to 68" 

Oil of Sandal, East /ndjan.— Schimmel & Co. have, on 
a former occasion, recommended that the Pharmacopoeia 
fix the spec. grav. of this oil at 0.970 to 0.975 at 15" C. 
They have confirmed these figures by further experience 
{S.). 

Oil of 2%ym«.— In their last report, Schimmel & Co. 
stated that their oumpure product did not stand the test 



of the Oerman Pharm. II.— which says that the oil is 
soluble in half its weight of alcohol, forming a solution 
which should not be colored yellowish-brown by 1 drop of 
solution of ferric chloride— but that this test corresponds 
to an oil deprived of thymol. 

Schimmel & Co. now again assert that a pure, unadul- 
terated oil of thyme, not deprived of its phenols, when 
treated with ferric chloride, yields a dirty greenish-brown 
color, afterwards becoming reddish. The reason is this, 
that the oil contains, besides thymol, another phenol, 
which is still under examination and will be reported on 
later. It is to this second phenol that the color reaction is 
due. 

If oil of thyme is treated with caustic soda solution, and 
the thymol as well as the other phenol thereby removed, 
the remaining oil will answer the iron test of the Pharma- 
copoeia, but will no longer deserve the name of *'oil of 
thyme." 

It follows that« if a pure oil of thyme is wanted, such 
an oil should be selected which does not cmswer to the iron 
reaction of the Ph. Germ. II. {S,)- 

Oil of Wintergreen.Schimmel & Co. deny the correct- 
ness of the results obtained by Messrs. Trimble and 
Schroeter (reported in abstract, from the Am£r, Jour, of 
Pharm., in our last September number, page 173). These 
chemists reported that the artificial oil of wintergreen, 
designated as * * a representative sample of the commercial 
artificial product,^* contained about 15 per cent of benzoic 
acid. The authors did not mention the producer's name, 
but as Schimmel & Co. are the only firm which has im- 
ported the artiticiai oil in the United States, they feel that 
their product is the article complained of. Schimmel. & 
Co. deny the existence of any benzoic acid in the product. 
This denial is based (1) on the guaranteed absence of ben- 
zoic in the salicylic acid used in the process; (2) on their 
own investigation, which proved to them that no benzoic 
acid could be produced during the process of manufacture ; 
(3) on their inability to find any benzoic acid in the arti- 
ficial oil (6\). 

Quinine Sulphate. — The new Austrian Pharmacopoeia 
has adopted Kerner's test as modified by Jungfleisch. 
The amount of water of ammonia (spec. grav. 0.960) has 
been fixed at 7.5 C.c. (at 15** C). [The U. S. Ph. directs, 
at 15' C, 7 C.c. of water of ammonia, and at 16" C. 7.5^ 
C.c. j The above quantity of ammonia corresponds with 
a purity of 95 to 96 per cent. 

SSaJfron.— The old custom of adulterating safiEron does 
not seem to die out. Oehe & Co. report that tiiey had 
been offered saffron, by a '' respectable house in Spain," 
which had been deprived of natural coloring matter, then 
dyed with dinitrocresol, and weighted with inorganic 
matter. The adulteration was done so neatly that it had 
at first been entirely overlooked. It is reported that very 
barefaced adulterations are carried on at Novelda, in the 
province of Alicante, which sells most of its product to 
Marseilles houses. The proportion of adulterant is said to 
have reached 40 per cent. Aside from physical character- 
istics, determination of ash, etc., a very valuable prelimi- 
nary test is to treat it with sulphuric acid, whereby a blue 
tint is produced in presence oi most of the usual adulte- 
rants. 

Simulo. — Attempts have been made in England to culti- 
vate the plant yielding the simulo tmiLCapparia coriacea 
(a species of caper), in hot-houses. The result has not 
been satisfactory. After three years* careful nursing, the 
plants are not over ten inches high. 

Sodium DithiosaXicylate. — This new salt is recom- 
mended as a substitute for the salicylate in acute aiiiicu- 
lar rheumatism, and is said not to produce any secondary 
symptoms. So far as known, it is the neutral sodium salt 
of an acid, derived from salicylic acid through the re- 
placement of 2 atoms of hjrdrogen by 2 atoms of sulphur, 
in 2 molecules of the acid joined together: 



1 



S-O.H. jo^oNa 

The salt is a yellowish-gray powder of a peculiar aro- 
matic odor, recalUng that of iodoform. It is easily soluble 
in water. On adding a mineral acid to the solution, the 
acid separates in form of an oily and resinous mass. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lindenbom, the dose amoimts to S-30 
grains every three or four hours. 

Somnal. — This name designates a new hypnotic, pre- 
pared by combining chloral and ethyl-urethane. It is a 
clear, colorless liquid, easily soluble in alcohol and water. 
The dose is 45 to 90 grains. [Regarding this substance and 
certain related products, see No. 2,386 of '* (Queries and 
Answers," November number.] 

Sugar of MUk.^The North-German product is pre- 
ferred, according to Gehe So Co., in consequence of its 
handsome quality and comparatively low price. [We 
have had occasion to examine an invoice shipped to this 
country, and can confirm the report of its good quality.] 
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Tar as a Deodorizer of l^^oform.— Nagel {Rep. de 
Pharm.) says tlmt a tnixtiire of 6 parts of iodoform with 
100 parts of tar hew no appreciable odor of the former. 

Hair Bestoratiye.— T/ie Lancet'Clinic says that a solu- 
tion of chloral hydrate of a strength of 5 grains to the 
ounce of water wifl clear the hear of dandruff, and in many 
cases of baldness will cause a renewal of growth of hair[?]. 

Arnica oil, well rubbed into the scalp, in small quantity, 
three times a week, will also be beneficial in tne latter 
class of cases. 

Ticket Writers' Ink.— To 1 gill of black ink add i ounce 
of gum. Let it stand in a warm place, and sh£^e it 
frequently. When dissolved, if too thick, add more ink; 
if too thin, more gum. It will produce a fine elossy letter. 
You may treat blue, or red, or other colored ink in the 
same way with an equally satisfactory result. 

Ink for Writing on Photographs.— The following for- 
mula produces an ink serviceable for marking proofs ; the 
writing being executed on a dark portion, the lines soon 
bleach by the conversion of the silver into an iodide: 

Iodide of Potassium 10 parui. 

Water 80 ** 

Iodine 1 part. 

Gum 1 " 

Areooline.~-Arecoline is the name given by Jahns to an 
alkaloid which he discovered in areca nuts, and which 
Marm§ regards as the tsenicidal principle of the nut. 
Zimmer & Co. offer it in form of hydrobromate of areco- 
line, in handsome crystals. 

Detection of Chioory in Coff^.— M. Baumert founds his 
I>rocess on the excess of chlorine in chicory, which is nine 
times greater than in coffee. He incinerated 25 Gm. of 
genuine coffee, treated the ash with an alkali^ and lixiviat- 
ed it with water slightly acidified with nitnc acid. The 
liquid required 7.5 C.c. of normal silver nitrate. The same 
quantity of chicory requires 70 C.c. of the solution (1 C.c. 
represents 1 Mg. of chlorine).— tJ. d. Fh, de Lorraine. 

The Currant Crop of Oreeoe.— Last year the growing 
crop of currants in Greece reached a total of 150,000 tons. 
. Just this quantity has been shipped up to the present 
(July, 1889), and about 8,500 tons are still remaining, most 
of it, however, of very inferior quality, fit only for the 
local distilleries. Thus the total crop has proved to be 
158,500 tons, or the largest by about 30,000 tons ever pro- 
duced. 

The direct shipments to the United States from the crop 
of 1887 were 13,037 tons, but, notwithstanding the very 
plentiful supply, the consumption in the States has not 
mcreased.— Ul S. Cons. Reports. 

Chelidonium Alkaloids. —This was one of the subjects 
brought before the late meeting of German Naturalists 
(Department of Pharmacy) by Prof. Ernst Schmidt. 

Cnelidonium root contains chelerythrin, cheMonine, 
and nearly a dozen more of alkaloids. The composition 
of chelerythrin is still unknown; that of chelidonine is 
CJfloHisNOi.HaO. Another alkaloid isprotopine, of which 
it is as yet undecided whether it contains 20 or 21 atoms 
of carbon. Protopine has also been found in Sanguinaria 
Canadensis, Esuhscholtzia Caiifomica, and a few other 
plants. It has been asserted that the last-named one 
(Eschscholtzia) contains morphine, but this is denied by 
the author. The error was caused by the fact that the 
physiological effects of protopine resemble those of mor- 
phine. The chelidonium alkaloids, in general, possess 
more or less of the physiological effects of morphine. — 
Chem. CentraXbl. 

Atropine and Hyosoyamine.—Prof. Ernst Schmidt re- 
ported at the late meeting of German Naturalists that he 
has investigated the claim made by E. Schering's chem- 
ists, who announced that belladonna did not contain any 
atropine originally, but only hyoscyamine. He finds that 
older belladonna roots contam only hyoscyamine, but 
that fresh ones actually contain pre-existing atropine. — 
Chem. CentraWl. 

Avalte. — At Avala, near Belgrade, Servia, quicksilver 
is abundant in conjunction with a ^reen-colored mineral 
named avalite, the properties of which are still unknown. 
It is hoped that, amongst other uses, it may be found 
possible to apply it as a substitute for arsenic as a coloring 
Dody, in which event the discovery will prove very 
valuable, as avalite is said to be free from the poisonous 
qualities which make the employment of arsenic so 
dangerous. The mine was discovered by Professor Ele- 
rics, of Belgrade. 

The Harmlessness of Creolin.->An interesting case of 
creolin poisoning happened the other day at Berlin. A 
laborer, employed in a chemical factory, with the intent 
to commit suicide, swallowed not less than eight ounces of 
creolin. Dr. von Ackeren, who published a detailed re- 
port on the casOj observed only very slight and passing 
symptoms of poisoning, whilst the patient perfectly re- 
covered. The fact that a dose of eight ounces was not 



sufficiently toxical speaks greatly in favor of creolin, 
which, though a powerful disinfectant, is comparatively 
harmless to the human organism. If we consider that the 
tenth part of carbolic acid would have proved fatal to the 
mfiui, we cannot deny that it is of great advantage to 
possess non-poisonous antiseptics like creolin. 

The Dose of Chloralamide.— The results of experiments 
by Dr. Lettow respecting the therapeutic use oi chloral- 
amide are said by iiim to be: 

1. Chloralamide is a very efficacious and useful hypno- 
tic, though it is no panacea for all cases of insomnia. 

2. The greatest advantage over other hypnotics con- 
sists in its having no influence whatever on pulse, respira- 
tion, or temperature. 

3. After-effects are very scarce, if occurring at all ; they 
consist of slight headache or a trace of ^ddiness. 

4. The safe dose for an adult is 45 grains. 

5. The drug is best given one to one and one-half hours 
before the desired sleep is intended to commence. 

6. Chloralamide when given as an enema is very reliable. 

7. The hypnotic effect is occasionsdly prolonged over 
part of the following day.— Provincial Med. Journal. 

Label Paste.— While making flour paste one day it 
occurred to Mr. Patton that^ by converting part of the 
starch of the flour into dextrin oy the action of an acid, 
he might improve its adhesiveness. Accordingly, he added 
some hydrochloric acid, and the result was better than 
anticipated. The product was a very white, smooth paste. 
With this paste he found no difficulty in attaching labels 
to tin or other smooth surfaces. The following is the for- 
mula: 

Wheat Flour lib. 

Alum 3 ij. 

Borax n}. 

Hydrochloric Acid § ias. 

Water 5 xvj. 

Mix the flour, alum, and borax, and stir to a smooth 
paste with the water ; then add the acid and heat until the 
starch cells break, stirring constantly. 

This makes a very thick paste, which must be thinned 
with water as wanted for use. A smcdl qucmtity of 
essence of wintergreen poured over the paste in stock will 
preserve it indefinitely. 

Castors-oil Chocolate. — As a means of making castor 
oil palatable, Mr. Giraud recommends its incorporation 
with chocolate. This is done by worldng into a mass, on 
a warm plate, 60 parts of cacao powder &eed from oil, 50 
parts of castor oil, 100 parts of powdered sugar, smd 
vanilla sufficient for flavoring. The product may then 
be formed into tablets or pastilles. It will be seen that 
the castor oil is here made to t€tke the place of' the re- 
moved cacao fat. About 10 Gm. of the compound is a 
sufficient dose for a child.— P/tarm. Jour., from Pharm. 
Zeitung. 

Oil of Cedar.— According to a note in the Garden and 
Forest^ the distillation of oil of cedar (Juniperus Vir- 
giniana)^ which has long been carried on in the pencil 
mills at Cedar Keys, in Florida, from sawdust and wood 
of inferior quality unsuitable for pencil-making, is likely 
to be carried on in other States, since straight-grained 
timber, suitable for ];)encil-making, is becoming scarce in 
Florida and along the streams of the western coast, where 
the best used to be found. 

Turpentine baths recommended for rheumatism, etc., 
are, according to Pinkney (D. Med. Ztg.), best prepared in 
the following way : A highly concentrated solution of soft 
soap is thoroughly agitated with 3 to 4 ounces of turpen- 
tine. This emulsion is put into the bath, and, on opening 
the water tap, it is gradually and thoroughly mixed with 
hot water. 

Pharmaoology of the Iodides of Potassium and 
Sodium.— Dr. Gay, who has been studying this question, 
has formed the following conclusions: (1) The iodides of 
potassium and sodium oicommerce are generally impure ; 
the druggist should be very careful to examine these 
drugs, and to reject all containing less than 95 per cent of 
iodide, or which contain iodate. [These strictures regard- 
ing the purity of iodides do not apply to the same extent 
to our market.— Ed. Am. Druog.] (2) The iodide of sodium 
has always a weaker percentage, from 80 to 86 per cent; 
the dried iodide is not purer than the crystallized ; medical 
men should allow for these facts in their prescriptions. 
This salt, which is very hygrometric and dimcult of man- 
ufacture, would perhaps be better abandoned. (3) The 
iodide 01 potassium may be obtained pure at a reason-, 
able price, and its preparation is one which pharmaceu- 
tists might undertake for themselves.. The preference 
given to iodide of sodium by some physicians is not justi- 
fiable. — Chiz. Hebdom. de Montpellier. 

The American Academy of Medicine is endeavoring to 
make as complete a list as possible of the alumni of lite- 
rary colleges, in the United States and Canetda, who have 
received the degree of M.D. All recipients of both 
degrees, literary and medical, are reauested to forward 
their names, at once, to Dr. R. J. Dunglison, Secretary, 814 
N. 16th Street, Philadelphia, P&. 
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EDITORIAL. 



rpHB completion of eighteen years of its publication 
^ affords the editors of the American Druggist occa- 
sion for thanking its patrons for their liberal support and 
encouragement, and for a renewal of assurances that the 
policy of the journal will continue to be the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 



Early in the history of the journal it advocated the or- 
ganization of the profession of pharmacy for the 
mutual advantage of pharmacists, and for a number of 
years a considerable amount of space was given in the 
body of the journal to the reports of transactions of the 
associations which were established. The rapid increase 
in the number of such organizations has, however, ren- 
dered it impossible to keep up the department devoted to 
association news without reducing very considerably the 
space which it seemed desirable to give to the correspond- 
ing increase in the amount of scientific materials at hand. 
Moreover, the establishment of numerous pharmaceutical 
journals devoted to the promotion of local interests, 
and, among others, the development of local associations, 
•has in a measure relieved us of the necessity for making 
this journal so largely a newspaper as would otherwise 
have been the case. The editors have, therefore, been the 
more willing to make association and personal notes sub- 
ordinate to scientific intelligence. 



ESPECIAL pains are taken to publish only that which is 
reliable and susceptible of being made practically 
useful in the daily work of pharmacists. In furtherance 
of this design, the material selected has covered as wide 
a range as is consistent with the province of a pharma- 
ceutical periodical, and it is believed that its pages will 
show that, from the beginner in pharmacy to the special- 
ist in pharmaceutical chemistry and pharmacology, no 
one class has been favored more than another. 



IN the matter of illustrations, no pharmaceutical periodi- 
cal in existence has given its readers so numerous or 
elaborate engravings; about one hundred and fifty hav- 
ing appeared in this volume. The American Druggist 
was the first to give any considerable attention to matters 
of art and taste as applied to the construction, decoration, 
and furnishing of the pharmacist's place of business. 



Several papers on this subject, illustrated, as in previous 
volumes, with the work of excellent artists, have appeared 
during the past year, and the series will be continued as 
occasion and materials are met with. 



Tn the line of elementary studies and work of the drug 
-^ clerk will be found the series of papers on the Art of 
Dispensing. These will be continued in the next volume, 
and will afford the apprentice in pharmacy a knowledge 
of the most approved methods of the day. 



Tn the matter of Original Communications, we have pub- 
-^ hshed several papers of great value, and while no 
special effort has been made to secure materials of this 
character, the editors are glad to receive communications 
relating to all matters allied to pharmacy. It must be 
understood, however, that communications for original 
publication in the American Druggist must be sent to it 
alone, if it is desired that they shall appear in full; other- 
wise the editors will exercise their prerogative of eliminat- 
ing all portions not of primary importance. 



ri'BE department of Queries and Answers represents no 
^ inconsiderable amount of labor; but so long as our 
correspondents confine their inquiries to matters of more 
or less general interest we shall always be glad to hear 
from them, and will do the best we can to make rough 
places smooth. 



w 



ISHING you all a Merry Christmas, and that the New 
Year may be one of happiness and pros- 
perity, we bring our labors on 
this volume to a close. 



We are indebted to Mr. Eugene Spangenberg, of Clin, 
Ohio, for the following bit of quaint humor showing 
that the art of raising the wind is not a modern accom- 
plishment so far as the clergy are concerned : 

*' A paper printed in Krausenburg, Austria, on the occa- 
sion of the recent celebration of the centenary of Cardinal 
Haynald, relates the following story on the authority of 
one well acquainted with those who know the reverend 
gentleman and were familiar with the circumstances. 

Haynald, Bishop of Siebenburgen, stopped, on his 
return from a confirmation tour, at a small place named 
Torda, and being detained a day longer than was expected, 
his secretary, Lonhart, found to his dismay that they had 
not enough money to pay the hotel bill. Now a bishop 
cannot very well run away without paying what he owes, 
nor does his sense of dignity permit him to plead even 
temporary pecuniary embaxrassment. StiU, the bishop 
managed to avoid either dilemma. He sent a waiter t« 
the apothecary of the place, a Mr. Gabriel, with whom 
his Grace was acquaintea, with the following recipe, which 
has since been preserved by the several successive pro- 
prietors of the establishment: 

9 Notam austruicam 

Numero 

DucerUa 
D. fif.— For one day^a vse only. 

Dr. Hatnald. 

The druggist's clerk^ beine somewhat rattled by the 
sudden interruption of his sleep, tried in vcdn to under- 
stcmd the nature of the prescription, and after fruitless 
consultation of his works of reference, wakened his em- 
ployer, who, after reading the recipe, sent his clerk again 
to bed, and said he would himseli prepare the prescrip- 
tion. He put 200 guilders in notes into a powder box. dufy 
sealed, labelled, and inscribed, and sent it to the bishop, 
saying to the messenger that in case the powder should 
not be sufficient he would be glad to send a second dose. 
This, however, was not necessary, and the first dose, after 
*' one day's use only," was returned with thanks. 



The next meeting of the North Dakota Board of Phar- 
macy will be held at Grand Forks, N. D., on the 6th 
day of January, 1890. All persons desiring to come be- 
fore the Board at that meeting will ap^y for blanks to 
the secretary, Frank Frisby, Bismarck, Dak. 

The Section on Commeroial Interests of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association desires to receive from the 
various Pharmaceutical Associations, both State and 
local, all reports upon matters relating to commercial in- 
terests, and would be pleased to hear from committees on 
trade interests upon any matters relating to trade topics, 
reports, circulars, etc., to be sent to the secretary ot the 
section, F. B. Kilmer, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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QUERIES & AliTSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,392.— Presoription Difioulty (Binghamton). 
We are asked how the following preecription should be 
prepcu^ : 

9 Acidi ArsenioBi gr. i. 

Tr. Forri Chlor } i v. 

Olycerini I iss. 

AquaB q. b. adjf iv. 

M. S. A teaspoonful in water after each meal. 

We would recommend the following way: Reduce a 
small quantity of fiCkrsenious acid to a very fine powder, 
weigh out 1 grain, place it in a small flask or lar^e test 
tube together with \ fl. oz. of water, and boil briskly for 
about five minutes. The acid will probably not all be dis- 
solved. Now add about l(^ drops of hydrochloric acid, 
and boil again, when solution will rapidly take place. 
Cool off the liquid, add it to the glycerin, add enough 
water to make 3i fl. oz., and lastly add the tincture of 
iron. 

Do not boil the arsenious acid with strong hydrochloric 
acid, and then dilute with water. This will cause loss of 
arsenic, part of . which will be volatilized as arsenious 
chloride. The same would happen if you were to attempt 
to dissolve the arsenious acid in the tincture of iron by 
heat, particularly if the latter, as usual, contained free 
hydrochloric acid. 

No. 2,393.— Gk>mpound Quinine Tincture vl-oomis) 
(A. McC, Hartford, Conn.). 

Tinctura Quininaa Co. (Loomis), as given in the formu- 
lary of the hospitals under the Commission of Public 
Charities and Correction of this city, is: 

Quinime Salphatis gr.l6. 

llnct. AurantU Dulcis f3 2. 

Dissolve. , 

No. 2,394— Cold Cream (H. M.). 

By following the formula of the U. S. Ph. for Un-" 
guentum Rosae, a very handsome ** cold cream" will be 
obtained. 

Another formula is given here (after Cristiani) : 

BeuneOil Idoz. 

Rose Water, triple 8 " 

Spermaceti 4 " 

White Wax 2 •* 

Oil of Rose 20 drops. 

Melt the wax and spermaceti with the oil in a porcelain 
vessel, which should not be too shallow. When melted, 
place the rose water where it can run very slowly into the 
paste: keep stirring until it is thoroughly mixed, then 
add the ou of rose, and transfer it to suitable porcelain 
jars. 

The stirring may with advantage be done with a quirl, 
or, when larger quantities are to be prepared, with some 
form of egg-beater. 

No. 2,395.— Chloralamide (B. and J.). 

Our correspondents will find several brief notes on this 
new hypnotic in our last issues. In addition, we place 
here a translation of the note on chloralamide contained 
in the new (4th) edition of Fischer's '' Die neueren Arznei- 
mitteL" 



Chloralamidum (Chloralamid, Chloralformamid). Un- 
der this name, the ^'Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien," 
formerly E. Sobering, of Berlin, puts a preparation upon 
the market, which has been tested upon the suggestion of 
Prof. Mering, and has been recommended as a hypnotic 
by Reichmann, Hagen, and Huefler. The name *' chloral- 
amide " is not well chosen. Certainly no chemist would 
suspect that the substance denoted by it is a combination 
of chloral with f ormamide. 

Chloral shares with all aldehydes the proi>erty of form- 
ing addition-products. Thus, it may add to itself water 
and ammonia: 



CC1,C-| 
(O 
chloral 

CCLC-I 

(o 

chloral 



+ H,0 
water 

+ NH, 
ammonia 



(OH 

CC1,C-{H 

(OH 
chloral-hydrate 

(OH 

CC1,C«{H 

(NH. 
chloral-ammonia 



Jacobsen has, moreover, shown that chloral combines 
not only with ammonia, but in generaJ with primary de- 
rivatives of ammonia, with amides and amines, by simple 
addition. Thus he prepared chloral-acetamide by acting 
with acetamide upon chloral. 

( H ( H (OH 

CCl.C-^ + \ = CCl.C^H 

( O ( NHCH.CO ( NHCH.CO 

chloral acetamide chloral-acetamide 

Now, the so-called ** chloralamide " is the corresponding 
compound obtained from chloral and f ormamide. 

Regarding the actual preparation of the new compound, 
which had not previously been desciibed, nothing has 
been published. (A patent has been applied for.) Never- 
theless, it is most probable that it is prepared by mixing 
molecular weights of anhydrous cmoral (not chloral- 
hydrate) and formamide. 

jH (OH 

I NHHCO 



001,0-^ 



chloral 



formamide 



= CCLC^H 

( NHHCO 



' chloralamide." 



According to this constitution, the compound should 
preferably have been called '' chloralum formamidatum/' 
^ *fhiB name would have had the advantage of being based 
on analogy,' since we [meaning Europe, and especially 
Germany] designate a compound of chloral and water as 
/Vchlpralum hydratum,^* and a compound of chloral and 
alcohol, ."chloralum alcoholatum." 

The'so-called chloralamide forms shining, white crys- 
tals, which have a slightly bitter taste. It melts at 115* 
C., and when distilled splits up into its component bodies. 
It is slowly soluble in about 10 parts of cola water and in 
1.6 parts of alcohol. It is more readily soluble in hot 
water, but the temperature must not exceed 60* C. (140" 
F.), since otherwise the compound is decomposed into 
chloral and formamide (or ammonium formate). This 
same decomposition is brought about with the greatest 
ease by the action of alkalies, while acids have no effect 
upon it. 

It is probable that chloralamide is split up, by the alkali 
of the blood, into the components before mentioned, and 
that its hypnotic action is based upon this. It is said to 
possess certain advantages over chloral, particularly that 
it is without influence upon respiration and the action of 
the heart, that it does not diminish blood pressure, and 
does not affect digestion. 

The hypnotic dose is 15 to 45 grains. 

Considering that the compound contains 76.6^ of chloral, 
the greatest single dose would have to be fixed at 60 
grains, and the largest daily dose at 120 grains. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Practice of Pharmacy. A Trea- 
tise on the Modes of Making and 
Dispensing Oflicinal, Unofficinal and 
Extemporaneous Preparations, etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged and thor- 
oughly revised. By Joseph P. Rem- 
ington, Ph.M., F.C.S^ etc. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1889, J. B, Lippincott 
Company. 

We have not reprinted the whole 
title of this work, but only the essen- 
tial features, for it is so well known 
that the first four words alone would 
be sufficient to particularize it. The 
new edition before us bears ample evi- 
dence of careful revision throughout. 
Ajnon^ the most notable improve- 
ments is a copious enlargement of the 
chapter on Magistral Pharmacv, both 
in text and illustrations. Under the 
head of Prescriptions, we find 30 pages 
devoted to the reproduction of 100 ac- 



tual prescriptions, selected as typical 
either of some fault, error, careless- 
ness, or of some other peculiarity likely 
to bother a novice, with full commen- 
tary on the features which are objec- 
tionable or require special explcma- 
tion for other reasons. The collection 
of formulffi at the end has been en- 
larg:ed by the incorporation of the 
National Formulary. A new chapter 
has been inserted m Part I. showing 
the application of the arithmetical 
process of alligation to pharmaceutical 
problems. This is certainly of great 
utility. The chapters on pharmaco- 
poeial substances and preparations are 
followed by a judiciously selected 
series of questions covering the sub- 
jects taught. 

Altogether the work has been 
brought up to our present state of pro- 
gress in pharmaceutical art and knowl- 
edge, and forms one of the books 
which no pretctising pharmacist can 
do without. 



Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the Kentuckv Pharma- 
ceutical Association, held at Crab 
Orchard, Ky., May 15th and 16th, 
1889. An interesting pamphlet of 
96 pages. 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Twelfth Annual Meeting, held at 
Scranton, June 4th and 5th, 1889, pp. 
164, 8vo. 

Beport of the Jacksonville Auxiliary 
Sanitarv Association of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., covering the work of the 
Association during the Yellow Fever 
Epidemic, 1888. Edited by Charles 
8. Adams. Published under the 
supervision of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 
A pamphlet of over 350 pages, which 
contains nothing of value and the cost 
of which had been better expended in 
preventing another epidemic. 



INDKX. 



The asterisk (*) indicates illustrated articles. 
CoRRBcnoNS, 16, 77, 98, 1*77 



Absinthe, amount pro- 
duced in Switzerland, 5 
Acacia anthelmintica as a 

taenicide, 75 
Acetanilide and phcnacetin, 

reaction, 35 
changes in the body, 135 
detection, 13 
Acet'para-anisidin, 110 
Acetylphenylhydrazin, 66, 

134 
Acid, acetic, as solvent for 

phenacetin, 35 
acetic, test for, 44 
alpha-ozynaphthoic, as 

antiseptic, 15 
aniiiic, as antirheumatic, 

10 
benzoic, pills of, 103 
benzyl-acetic, 109 
boric, as natural consti- 
tuent of wine, 97 
boric, in milk, 85 
camphoric, 29 
camphoric, uses, 106 
carbolic, as cure for 

corns, 27 
carbolic, effect of sol vent 

on its caustic action, 

173 
carbolic, pills of, 103 
carbolic, source of color 

of, 106 
curbolic, synthetic, 211 
carbonic, apparatus for 

estimation,'*' 209 
chromic^ as remedy for 

sweatmg, 127 
chromic, test, 44 
citric, in cow's milk, 25 
citric, i^reserving watery 

solution, 36 
citric, test, 44 
dithiosalicylic, 213 
filicic, 12 

free, in an alkaline solu- 
tion, 193 
gaduinic, 9 
gallic, pills of, 103 

fallic, tests for, 110 
omo-toluic, 109 
hydriodic, colorless sy- 
rup, 32 
hydriodic, syrup of, 101 
hydrob romic, new 

method for, 102 
hydrochloric, in the 

stomach, Sjogvist's 

test, 30 
hydrochloric, test, 44 
hydrochloric, test paper 

for, 28 
hydrocinnamic, use in 

tuberculosis, 109 
hydrofluoric, test, 44 
hydrofluosilicic, test, 44 
hypophosphorous, and 

ferrous solutions, 150 
hypophosphorous, as sol- 
vent for strychnine or 

morphine, 215 
lactic, as an escharotic, 

14 
lactobromic, 66 
molybdic, as solvent for 

Prussian blue, 91 
molybdic, test, 44 
myristic, as substitute 

for oil of orris, 108 
nitric, assay with ferrous 

sulphate, 156 
pitric, tests, 44, 72 



Acid, oleic, conversion into 
stearic, 144 
oxalic, test, 45 
oxalomolybdic, in sensi- 
tive ink, 157 
ozynaphthoic, as anti- 
septic. 108 
•phosphoric, compound 

solution, 21 
salicylic, test of, 117 ^ 
sclerotic, decreased val- 
uation of, 228 
sphacelinic, decreased 

estimation of, 228 
sulphuric, ammonium 

salts in, 13 
sulphuric, removal of 

ammonia, 28 
sulphuric, tests, 72 
sulphuric, volumetric, 

119 
sulphurous, and sul- 

pnites^ assay ,.45 , . 
tannic, m pills, 106 
tannic, tests for, 110 
tartaric, method of ex- 
amining, 96 
tartaric, preserving so- 
lution or, 36 
uric, new reaction for, 
97 
Acids, pills containing, 103 
Acne, ointment for, 14 
Adonidin, 106 
Areometer, a new,* 205 
Adulteration in pharmacy, 

2^ 
Albumin in urine, densime- 
tric determination, 38 
in urine, estimation of, 
111 
Alcohol, aldehyde in com- 
mercial, 35 
amylic, purification, 70 
denaturalization of, 6 
determination, 13 
examination for alde- 
hyde, 97 
hyarometers for, 85 
in essential oils, detec- 
tion, 35 
methylic, test, 73 
purification, 70 
testing commercial, 29 
tests for purity, 131 
Aldehyde in commercial al- 
cohol, detection, 35 
Alkaloidal assay, prize for, 

75 
Alkaloids of cod-liver oil, 8, 

23 
Almond meal, 75 
Aloes and mvrrh, pills of, 105 

aloes, pills of, 103 
Alstonia constricta as sub- 
stitute for hops, 54 
Alum as remedy for whoop- 
ing-cough, 14 
in baking powders, 32 
Aluminium and sodium, 
manufacture, 157 
new process for manu- 
facture, 156 
production of, 106 
properties, uses, and al- 
loys, 174 
Ammoma from sulphuric 
acid^ removal, 28 
in distilled €U*omatic 

waters. 134 
water, tables of strength 
andsp.gr., 139 



Ammonia water, test of, 114 
Ammonium chloride, exami- 
nations of, 124 
salts from sulphuric 

acid, removal, 13 
sulphide solution, test 
of, 114 
Amylamine in cod-liver 

oil, 9 
Amyl nitrite, 34 

nitrite, preferable source 
of, 106 
Anthrarobin, cessation of 

production of, 106 
Antifebrin, changes in the 
human body, 135 

comparative consump- 
tion of, 106 

in phenacetin, test for, 
52 

uses of, 75 
Antimony, historical note, 

142 
Antipyrine and quinine, 102 

•and salicylates incompa- 
tible, 102 

and spirit of nitrous 
ether, 87 

as remedy for chorea, 
15 

craze, Parisian, 18 

extensive use of, 106 

incompatibilities, 170 

pills or, 103 

recuitions of, 216 

test for, 129 

uses of, 15, 75 
Antiseptic, compound, 65 

Potter's, 14 

solution, a safe, 11 
Antiseptics, comparative 
value, 33 

increase of use in Paris 
since 1876, 10 
Apparatus.* 

Alander's extraction, 9 

Allen's condenser-stand, 
211 

Automatic pipette, 171 

Avery and Clausen's 
weighing and pack- 
ing, 225 

Beyer's powdering, 225 

Blount's extraction, 85 

Bottle stopper, 85 

Boxes for coating pills, 
163 

Bruehl's, for crystalliza- 
tion by cold, 89 

Bruehl's fractional still 
(in vacuo), 129 

Bruehl's subliming, 83 

Buechner's filtering, 205 

Bunsen's gas-burner (im- 
proved), 67 

carbonic acid, for estim- 
ating, 209 

Claes' regulator for 
water-bath, 25 

Classen's filter, 51 

Davenport's constant 
water-bath, 207 

Day's app. for estimat- 
ing nitrites. 67 

Dott's filter-stand, 53 

Dropping bottles (va- 
rious), 82 

Engler's fractional still, 
29 

Oerhardt's burette, 25 

Fessenden's rapid filter, 
227 



Apparatus.* 

Gemgross' drop deliver- 
er, 25 
Graftian's extraction, 27 
Halberg's dispensing 

counter, 147 
Heerwagen's mercury 

dropper, 205 
Hirscirs funnel, 5 
Hodges' sulphurous acid, 

9 
Holbe's poison cup- 
board, 49 
Jahr's inhalation, 3 
Kaehler's beaker sup- 
port, 5 
Kelley and Durkee's dis- 
pensing counter, 147 
Kent and Grothe's ex- 
traction, 149 
Enoeffler's titration, 27, 

209 
Kochs' microscope lamp, 

69 
Koninck's app. for 
weighing upon tared 
filters, 53 
Laska's areometer,' 205 
Leather's extraction, 149 
Leather's still and con- 
denser, 171 
Marck's app. for avoid- 
ing vibration in bal- 
ances, 207 
Meyer's hot-air bath, 145 
N^re's pill-making, 225 
N^gre's pill-printing, 

225 
Pastille and tablet cut- 
ters, 185 
peel essence, for making, 

189 
Phillips' extraction, 127 
Phillips' hot-air, 125 
Pill machine, 81 
Pill machine, adjust- 
able, 81 
Pill sieves, 82 
Poison bottles (various), 

48 
Pollack and WUde's gas 

regulator, 27 
Raikow's drying oven,87 
Baikow's ether extrac- 
tor, 87 
Raikow's water-bath, 87 
Beinhart's glass case for 

filters, 85 
Rohrbeck's heat regula- 
tor, 65 
Rolling- board for mass- 
es, 186 
Ruprecht's balance, 171 
Salada's Marsh's, 69 
Savre's ureameter, 170 
Schmidt and Haensch's 

extraction, 29 
Shenstone's photomi- 

crographic, 133 
Slatter's wash-bottle, 9 
Sloane's hot-air bath, 143 
Stahlhuth's mode of 
graduating receivers, 
83 
Stutzer's agitator, 67 
Symons', for melting- 
point, 31 
Symons' constant level, 

7 
Symons' funnel-top, 9 
Symons' melting-point, 
31 
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Apparatus.* 

SymoDB' specific gravity, 

31 
Urea, 63 

Vial's pill rounder, 82 
Vosmaer's chlorine gen- 
erator, 7, 89 
Wurstemberger's kero- 
sene burner, 145 
Winkler's, for testing fil- 
tering paper, 69 
Winkler's vapor cham- 
ber, 187 
Wybrant's suppository 
mould, 47 
Arecoline, 230 

Aromatic waters, concen- 
trated, 10 
Arrow poison, animal, 110 
Arrow root plant, 218 
Arsenic, detection of, 30 
detection of traces, 110 
from antimony, separat- 
ing, 142 
in glass and soda, 102 
in wall paper, 188 
Arsenical waters, 200 
Art OF Dispensing. 1, 22, 48, 

81, 103, 153, 185 
Aselline, 32 

in cod-liver oil, 9 
Associations, Boards, and 
Colleges. 
American Medical A., 
77 
Pharmaceutical A., 
57, 77, 98. 198 
Buffalo College of Phar- 
macy, 180 
Cincinnati College of 

Pharmacy, 77 
Kansas College of Phar- 
macy, 137 
Louisiana, 98 
Louisiana Board of Phar- 
macy, 57, 77 
Maine Board of Phar- 
macy, 78 
Michigan, 18, 137 
New Haven, 56 
New York College of 
Pharmacy, 56, 77, 98, 
117 
New York State, 136 
Ohio, 77, 137 
Oregon College of Phar- 
macy, 56 
Pennsylvania, 77 
Philadelphia College of 

Pharmacy, 77 
Bhode Island, 56 
South Dakota Board of 
Pharmacy, 56 
Atropine, death from, 69 
differences in salts of, 
relation to hy oscyamine, 
20 
Avalite, 230 

Bacillula,* 186 
Backhousia citriodora, 
oil of, 6 
Bakra, 183 

Balance, Ruprecht's,* 171 
Balances, avoiding vibra- 
tions of, 207 
Balm of ailead Salve, 217 
Balsam, Peru, pills of, 103 
Peru, value of Kremel's 
test, 228 
Balsams, pills containing, 103 
Barium carbonate, test, 92 
chloride, test, 92 
oxide, test, 92 
Barmenite, 25 
Bath-salt, perfumed, 15 
Batjitjor root, 57 
Bay oil, 6 
Beaker support, Kaehler's,* 

5 
Beef stearin in lard, 72 
Beer yeast, use in medicine, 

120 
Belladonna root, alkaloids 
of, 230 
root, quality of commer- 
cial, 150 
Benzoin, ancient Siamese, 

14 
Beta-naphthol, properties 
and reactions, 155 
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Physiology, 220 

Bastian. College Bo- 
tany, 140 
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Diphtheria and Intu- 
bation, 160 

Binet. The Psychic life 
of Micro-organisms 
(McCormack), 140 

BowEN. Handbook of 
Materia Medica. Phar- 
macy, and Therapeu- 
tics, 60 

Buck. Manual of the 
Diseases of the Ear, 
220 
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Christy. New Commer- 
cial Plants and Drugs, 
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Day. Mineral Besources 
of the United States, 
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Dymock. Pharmacogra- 
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Farquharson. Guide to 
Therapeutics and Ma- 
teria Medica (Wood- 
bury), 140 

Leonard. 193 Illustra- 
tions. The vest pocket 
Anatomist, 60 

Leschbr. Recent Mate- 
ria Medica, 60 

Merck's Index, 140 

Peters. Pictorial His- 
tory of Ancient Phar- 
macy (Netter), 60 
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Reports, Proceedings, 
Pamphlets, 60 

Ringer. Handbook of 
Therapeutics, 160 
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tal and other Papers, 
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Sadtler. The Debt of 
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Science to Synthetic 
Chemistry, 160 

Schaer. Ueber die Ver- 
breitune chemischer 
Verbinaungen in der 
Pflanzenwelt, 220 

Smart. Handbook for 
the Hospital Corps of 
the U. S. Army and 
State Military Forces, 
160 

Stewart. Clinical Lec- 
tures on Albuminuria, 
60 

St. John. Postal Dic- 
tionary, 140 

Wetherstein. Interna- 
tional Pocket Medical 
Formulary, 140 

Wood. The Dispensa- 
tory of the United 
States of America, xvi. 
ed., 49 

Yearbook of Pharmacy, 
60 
Bismuth, oxide, test, 92 

peptonate, characteris- 
tics of, 106 
Bitters, formulae for various, 

210 
Bitter waters, 143 
Blaud's pills, 104 
Bolus,* 185 
**Bouchardat's Gk)ut Pills," 

53 
Bottle stopper,* 86 
Brandy production at Cog- 
nac. 173 
British Pharmacopoeia, 15 
**Bromidia," legal decision 

regarding, 218 
Bronx Park as a site for bo- 
tanic garden,* 41 
Brown mixture, modified, 43 



Brucine from strychnine, 
separating, 91 

Brushes, preservation of, 225 

Buck, George, death of, 218 

Buhach, 43 

Bumping during boiling, pre- 
vention, 12, 217 

Burette, Gerhardt's,* 26 

Butylamine in cod-liver oil, 9 

(Caffeine, citrate, poisoning 
J by, 74 *^ 

decreased production in 

Germany, 107 
salts, permanent, 56 
Calcium cnloride, pills of, 103 
chloride, test, 92 
iodate as a disinfectant, 

102 
sulphate, test, 92 
sulphide in pills, 106 
Calomel, pills of, 103 
Camphor pills, 103 

powder, to preserve, 36 
sulphurized, as disinfec- 
tant, 144 
Cannabis Indica in pills,, 104 
Cantharidin in pharm£tcy, 

129 
Caoutchouc^ collection and 

preparation of,* 221 
Carbon bisulphide, internal 
use of, 108 
bisulphide, purification, 

64 
monoxide, poisoning by, 
89 
Carvol (Ph. Ger.), 112 
Cascara sagrada, 85 

sagrada, formula for 

use, 14 
sagrada, pills of, 103 
Castor-oil chocolate, 170, 230 
Celluloid, mending, 15 
Cement lor celluloid, 120 
Ceresin, adulteration of, 33 
Champagne process, Reih- 

len's, 184 
Chaulmugra, increased uses, 

66 
Chelerythin, 230 
Chelidonine, 230 
Chelidonium cdkaloids, 230 
Chicory in coffee, detection 

of, 230 
Chilblains, formulae f o r, 30 
Chimyaka, 183 
China-grass fibre, 14 
Chloralamide, 169, 190 

dose, 230 
Chloral hydrocyanate, assay 

of, 54 
Chloral, test, 13 
Chlorine generator, continu- 
ous,* 89 
generator, Vosmaer's,* 7 
Chloroform, dangerous com- 
bustion products, 116 
nausea, prevention, 14 
resuscitation from, 172 
tests, 13, 96 
Chrysarobin in h se m o r - 

rhoids, 227 
Chymosm, 26 

Cinchona alkaloids, bromine 
in, estimation of. 111 
. and its alkaloids, com- 
mercial notes, 64 
barks, assay with petro- 
leum, 196 
febrifuge, surplus in 

Madras, 15 
in Java, 132 
Cinchouidine, detection of, 

54 
Cinchonine, detection of, 54 
Cineol, as active principle 

of myrtol, 107 
Cinnamic aldehyde in oil of 

cassia, 209 
Cinnamyl, £u;etic ether of, 

209 
Citral, 6 
Citronellon, 6 
Civet, source of, 172 
Cocaine, artificial, 4 

poisoning, remedies in, 

70 
prevention of precipi- 
tate, 15 
Stockman's test, 215 



Cocaines, new, 56 

Coca leaves, assay of, 

147 
Cochineal color in foods, de- 
tection, 73 
Codeine, phosphate, solubil- 
ity, 107 
value as a medicine, 
228 
Cod-fisheries of Norway, 75, 

213 
Coffee, artificial, 36 

correct way of making, 
102 
Cognac and its brandy 

trade, 173 
Colchicine, use of, 109 
Colocynth pill, compound, 

105 
Cologne, 53 

formulae, 180 
Vyncer's, 216 
Color of bodies, true, 54 
Condenser-stand,* 211 
Coniine, synthesis of, 205 
Copaiba, pills of, 103 
Copal, varieties of, 162 
Copper, new test for, 110 
oxide, test for, 92 
sulphate, test for, 92 
Cornell laboratory, 15 
Cornutine, value and price, 

228 
Correspondence and Ori- 
ginal Communications. 
Amory, R. Seventh 
decennial convention 
for revising the phar- 
macopceia, 78 
Anon. Drugstore archi- 
tecture and decora- 
tion,* 121, 141, 161 
Anon. The old London 

drug warehouse, 41 
Battle, C. A. ** Bromi- 
dia" and the United 
States Court, 218 
Christy, T. Eucalyptus 

honey, 137 
CoLOORD, J. W. Phar- 
maceutical excursion 
to the Paris exhibi- 
tion, 77 
Editorials. 

Alcohol for scientific 
purposes and the 
government tax, 
97, 176 
American Pharma- 
ceutical Associa- 
tion, 38, 77, 117 
Artificial sugar, 56 
Art of dispensing, 

22, 48, 63 
Boards of pharmacy 
and interchange 
of certificates, 70 
Botanic garden for 

New York, 14, 37 
Chemical nomen- 
clature of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, 
198 
Cocaine from amor- 
phous basis, 17 
Commission of phar- 
macy of Maine 
and its require- 
ments, 76 
Concerning answers 

to queries, 55 
Creohn, 17, 38 
Criticisms on the 
Pharmacopoeia, 76 
Defence of pharma- 
cists in actions at 
law, 158 
Dispensing count- 
ers,* 147 
Dispensing Magen- 
die's solution, 117 
Drugstore architec- 
ture, 136 
Estimation of urea,* 

63 
Fluid extracts and 
percolators in Eu- 
rope, 76 
Interchange of dele- 
gates hj national 
associations of 
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niedicine and 
pharmacy, 117 
Language teaching 
and the phono- 
graph, 218 
Legal decisions af- 
fecting trade- 
marks, 197 
New cocaines, 56 
New elementary 

body, 56 
New York pharma- 
cists and excise 
laws, 12 
Paper pulp in phar- 
macy, 18 
Permanent caffeine 

salts, 56 
Pepsin, 38 
Physicians and the 
Pharmacopoeia, 
117 
Prices for prescrip- 
tion work, 55 
Publication of the 
Pharmacopoeia, 
117 
Pyrodin, 38 
Revision of the Phar- 
macopoeia, 217 
Sulphonal manufac- 
ture, 18 
Titles and trade- 
marks, 16 
Edel, F. Solution of 
citrate of sodium, 137 
Herbert, G. H. Assay 
scheme for bismuth 
ores, 18 
Lloyd, J. U. An Amer- 
ican odoriferous in- 
sect, 67 
Decoctions and infu- 
sions vs, alcoholic 
preparations o f 
plants, 101 
LuTZ & Movixjs. Com- 
mercial saccharin, 177 
Naylor, J. B. The 
little old druggist, 
184 
Painter, E. San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the 
A. P. A., 18, 57, 98 
Raubenheimer, O. S:^r- 
up of hydriodic acid, 
101 
SoHRENK, J. Pharma- 
cognostical notes,* 42 
TscHEPPE, Ad. Com- 
mentary upon some 
formulsB of the Na- 
tional Formulary, 21, 
61 
Wells, B. F. Tincture 
of citro-chloride of 
iron, 124 
Wood, W. C. Some 
odoriferous insects, 57 
Corrosive sublimate pills, 
103 
' sublimate, test for, 92 
sublimate, use in yellow- 
fever, 135, 152 
Coto bark, scanty supply of, 

107 
Cough medicine, H. C. 

wood's, 7 
Counters, dispensing,* 147 
Cream of tartar, adulte- 
rated, 71 
Creolin as a disinfectant for 
iodoform, 4 
composition of, 52 
dimmished valuation, 

228 
effeCLS from use of, 4 
formulae containing, 211 
recovery from large 
dose, 230 
Creosote, administration, 31, 
42 
deguajacolized, 107 
increaused use of, 107 
mode of di8i>ensing, 14 
(Ph. Ger.), 112 
pills, 103 
test; 74 
vehicle for, 15 
Qroton chloral, pills of, 103 
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Crvstallization by cold,* 99 
Cubebs, value of various 

kinds, 228 
Cubic contents of vessels, 36 
Currant wine, Grecian, 12 
Currants, Grecian, 230 
'* Curwin's hog-powder," 49 
Cushions, air and water, 

preservation of, 225 

Distillation, fractional,*^ 
129 
Dressing materials, preser- 
vation of, 226 

^^T^astman's Aloha Face 

JCi Powder," 15 
Ecgonine, conversion into 

cocaine, 4 
Eikonogen, a developer for 

photo^aphs, 205 
Embalming liquid, Leufen*s, 

12 
Emulsions, ready method 

for, 135 
**Encrivoir,"43 
Envelope fastening, insolu- 
ble, 137 
Ergotin pills, 104 

form for hypodermic 
use, 107 
Eruptions, drug, 217 
Erysipelas, rwnedy for, 14 
Erythrine, 57 

Eechscholtzia, alleged mor- 
phine in, 33 
calif omica, as soporific,* 
45 
Espey^s cream, 75 
Essences from orange and 
lemon peel, manufacture 
of,* 189 
Ether, comp. spirit., adulte- 
rated, 71 
extractor,* 87 
spir. of nitrous, adulte- 
rated, 71 
spir. of nitrous, and an- 

tipyrine, 87 
test, 73, 96 
Ethyl nitrite, 34 
Eucalyptol, 6 

sources of, 107 
Eucalyptus honey, 137 
Euonymin, green, 69 
Exalgine, 109 
Extra doses, 2 

Extraction apparatus,* 9, 27, 
29, 65, 127 
of drugs, effect of heat 
and moisture, 148 
Extractor, modified Soxh- 

let's,* 149 
Extracts prepared by cold, 
66, 193 

Fabiana imbricats^ 67 
imbricata, examination 
of, 163 
Face powders, 9 formulsB 

for, 15 
" Fellow's White Rose," 15 
Ferric oxide, soluble, 28 
FertUizer for house plants, 

75 
Filter case, glass,* 85 
stand,* 53 

apparatus, flat,* 205 
papers, improved,* 51 
paper, testing, 69 
Filtration, rapid,* 287 
Florentine orris in South 

Carolina, 190 
Flower-farms, Florida, 146 
Fluorides ip milk preserva- 
tion, 46 
Fotbergill's pill, a new, 217 
Fougera, Chah. E., death of, 

117 
Fruit syrups, 145 
Funnel, Hirsch's,* 6 
tap, Symons',* 9 

Galenical preparations, ad- 
visability of dropping 
from the Pharmaco- 
poeia, 126 
Gas burner, improved,* 67 
pipes, to th^w, 19 



Gelatin, nature and manu- 
facture, 214 
Gelsemine vs. Gelsemin, 68 
Glass, etching, 195 

reactions and solubility, 

74 
substitute for, 2L5 
Glucose in urine, phenylhy- 
drazin as test for, 31 
manufacture of high- 

erade, 88 
SoTdaini^s reagent, 51 
Glycerin, arsenical, 116 
commercial, 152 
estimation, 46 
suppositories, 15 
vegetable and animal, 
128 
Gnomium— a new element, 

180, 193 
Gold-leaf, how to use, 214 
Goose grease as ointment 

basis, 75 
Graduates, 24 
Granules, preparation of, 

185 
' * Green Mountain Salve, " 

211 
Ground glass, ready prepa- 
ration of, 125 
Guajacol, increased use of, 

Gum arable, commercial, 5 

Hair restorative, 230 
Hand-grenades, Hay- 
ward's, 36 
Hexylanine in cod-liver oil, 9 
Hot-air apparatus,* 125 
as remedy for phthisis, 

75 
bath,* 143 

baths, improvement in,* 
145 
Hydracetin, 134, 163 
Hydrogen peroxide, indus- 
trial uses, 184, 228 
peroxide, use in analysis, 

35, 110 
peroxide, wholesale 
manufacture of, 33 
Hydrometers, principles of 

the, 94 
Hydronaphthylamine as a 

mydriatic, 135 
Hydrophobia, results of Pas- 
teur's treatment, 173 
Hydrotoluidiue in cod-liver 

oil, 9 
Hydroxylamine hydrochlo- 
rate as substitute for 
chrysarobin, etc., 107 
in psoriasis, 208 
in skin disease, 86 
muriate, test for, 92 
Hygeine, 87 
Hyoscine, reduced price of, 

107 
Hypophospbites, molybdate 
test, 158 

Ice, preservation of, 187 
Ice-bags, preservation 
of, 225 
Ichthyol collodion in erysi- 
pelas, 175 
*' German," 32 
Incense, formula, 217 
'* Indian Cholagogue," sub- 
stitute. 47 
India-ruDber, collection and 
preparation,* 221 
goods, preservation of, 

225 
percentage of foreign 
matter in, 188 
Infusions by cold percola- 
tion, 208 
Inhalation apparatus, 
Jahr's,* 3 
apparatus, preservation 
of J 226 
*' Injection Brou," 75 
Ink, for photographs, 230 
indelible, 53 
India, new, 70 
sensitive, 157 
ticket-writer's, 230 
typewriter, new vehicle 

for, 227 
vanadium, 91 
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Insecticides, 154 
Insect flowers,* 42 

flowers of California, 
212 
lodates, reduction to iodides, 

13 
Iodides, pharmacology of, 

230 
Iodine, diminished produc- 
tion, 107 
test for, 92 
trade, 198 

reaction with antipy rine, 
216 
Iodoform, bituminated, 75 
deodorizing and disin- 
fecting, 4 
manufacture, 173 
new method of manu- 
facturing, 59 
tar as deodorizer, 230 
Ipecacuanha, assay of, 95 
for insect bites, 213 
standardized prepara- 
tions of, 214 
Iron, albuminate, solution, 
11 
and quinine, citrate, in 

pills, 104 
bromide, in pills, 104 
in water, estimation of, 

96 
iodide, in pills, 104 
lactate, popularity in 

Germany, 107 
quinine and strychnine 

ehxir, 21 
reduced, in pills, 105 
salts, rapid reduction of » 

180 
solution of albuminate^ 

83 
sulphate, pills of, 104 
sulphate, test for, 92 
sulphide, test for, 92 
syrup of phosphate, 5 
tincture of citro-chloride, 
124 
Iso-butyl nitrite, 34 

Talap, assaying, 156 



Kephir, 61 
Kerosene burner, im- 
proved,* 145 
Kilogramme, the standard, 

115 
Kumyss, 61 

Lacquer for brass, 53 
Lanoleum, 148 
Lard, beef, stearin in, 72 
commercial, 88 
cotton-seed oil in, 38, 72 
Lead acetate in silk thread, 
215 
acetate, new method of 

making, 212 
chromate, poisoning by 

dye of, 208 
oxide, test of, 115 
Lecithene in cod-liver oil, 9 
Lemon essence, Sicilian, 213 
Licorice, Spanish, 59 
Lime, commercial chloride, 
128 
water (Ph. Ger.), 112 
Liniment, neuralgia, 15 
Lithium, fluorides in the de- 
termination of. 111 
guaiacate. in pills, 105 
Litmus, purification, 227 

tincture, bleaching, 12 
Logwood, ageing of, 195 
*' Loto's face-powder," 15 
Lupulin and camphor, pills 
of, 105 

Maceration with percola- 
tion, 132 
Magnesia, test of, 114 
Magnesium citrate, solution 
of, 127, 226 
citrate, solution, avoid- 
ance of li^ht, 14 
Male-fern, used for large 
doses, 53 
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Malt extract, examination \ ^^!,,^^ia, for lecture pur- 
- -" \ ^)f*^B, 116 

l^itro-glyceriii in tinnitus au- 

nutjtx, 14 
mtrous oxide with oxygen 

afi ansdsthetic, 15 
Nux vomica, alkaloidal 
strength of, 128 
assay, 202 



of, 135 
Maltose, determination of, 

135 
Manicure powder, 50 
Marking-ink pencils, 145 
Matzoon, 62 
Maximum doses of newer 

remedies, 168 
'* McMunn's Elixir of 

Opium," 62 
Measurements, questions of, 

1. 
Measuring and weighing,*^ 24 
Meco-narceine, 14 
Medical and surgical appli- 
ances, examination and 
preservation of, 225 
Medicines in most common 
use, 10 
uncertain, 122 
Mexninobr, Henry J., death 

of, 198 
Menthol-camphor, use of, 

167 
Mentholine snuff, 7 
Mercurial ointment, dispens- 
ing, 145 
Mercuric chloride as test for 
arsenic, 110 
chloride in surgical 
dressings, method of 
assay, 93 
Mercury henzoate, prepara- 
tion of, 216 
beta-naphthol acetate as 
a surgical dressing, 
109 
detection of, 143 
dropper,* 205 
mines, 108 
oxycyanide, 36 
Russian, 31 
salicylate, 15 
succmimide, 13 
with chalk, pills of, 105 
'* Merim " tree of Brazil, 11 
Methacetin, 172 

characteristics and uses, 
110 
Methylacetanilide, 109 
Methyl chloride, use in neu- 
ralgia, 116 
Mexican tape-worm doctor, 

89 
Microscope lamps,* 69 
Milk analysis, 90 
constitution, 13 
diluted, as infant's food, 

174 
preservative, 46 
Morphine, alteration of, 52 
hypophosphorous acid 

as a solvent, 215 
in eschscholtzia, 33 
in opium, estimation, 

191 
oleate, extemporaneous 

preparation, 152 
picrotoxin as antidote, 

76 
separation of, 188 
Morrhuine. 32 

in cod-liver oil, 9 
Morrhuol, 75 

as substitute for cod- 

liver oil, 109 
experiments in manufac- 
ture, 151 
Mortars and graduates, 

cleaning, 149 
Musk, diminished value of, 
228 
substitute for, 127 
Myrtol, use as a disinfect- 
ant, 107 



Naphthalene, purification 
of, 214 
Naphthol as deodorant, 14 

camphorated, 75 
Narceine, artificial produc- 
tion of, 107 
as a hypnotic, 36 
Nasal catarrh, formula for, 
116 
douche,* 211 
Nickel in Pennsylvania, 81 
Nitrites, estimating,* 67 
resorcin aa a test, 13 



Odoriferous insects, 57 
Oidtman*s purgative, 
146 
Oil, almond, note on express- 
ed, 47 
anise, 84 

anise, production of, 107 
bay, constituents, 228 
bay, formulae for use 

of, 107 
bergamot, color of, 107 
cananga, 6 
cassia, 84 
cassia, characteristics of 

pure, 209 
castor, as lubricator, 110 
castor, as vehicle for 

J^pewriter's ink, 227 
ar, inspissated, 107 

cedar, source of, 230 

chaulmugra, uses of, 66 

cinnamon, Chinese, 228 

cinnamon (Ph. Ger.), 113 

citronella, detection of 
adulterants, 228 

clove, 6 

clove (Ph. Ger.), 113 

clove, tests, 228 

cocoanut (Ph. Ger.), 113 

cochlearia, 6 

cod-liver, alkaloids in, 
8,32 

cod-liver, characteris- 
tics and constituents 
of, 135 

cotton-seed, in lard, 72 

cotton-seed, in olive oil 
and lard. 38 

cotton-seed, in olive oil, 
detection of, 143 

cotton-seed, purifying, 
27 

croton (Ph. Ger.), 113 

croton, pills of, 104 

eucalyptus, 6 

eucalyptus, in phthisis, 
88 

eucalyptus, Spanish, 49 

eucalyptus, varieties of, 
228 

^aultheria, artificial, 36 

in ground flaxseed, 151 

juniper oxycedrus, 229 

kesso, 6 

lavender, 6 

lavender, standard for, 
10 

linseed, as expectorant, 
36 

mirbane, poisonous ef 
fects, 229 

mustard (essential), 7 

olive, detection of cot- 
ton-seed oU in, 143 

orange, 6 

orris, cost of genuine, 
108 

patchouli, 6 

peppermint, production, 
108, 229 

rose, constituents and 
detection of adulte- 
rants, 108 

rose, German, cultiva- 
tion, 229 

rose, Turkish, 229 

rosemary, 6 

rosemary, standard for, 
10 

sandal, 7 

santal. East Indian, 229 

sumbul, 6 

tansy, 6 

thyme, defective stand- 
ard, 229 

trade of Marseilles, 173 
wintergreen, commer- 
cial artificial, 229 

wintergreen, composi- 
tion and characteris- 
tics, 173 



Oil, ylang-ylang, 7 
Oils, essential, 6 

essential, detection of al- 
cohol in^ 35 
essential, m pills, 104 
essential, restoration of, 

173 
pills containing, 103 
Ointment for bums, 75 
Oleate of morphine, extem- 
poraneous preparation, 
152 
Oleite, as vehicle for exter- 
nal remedies, 164 
Oleomargarin, manufacture, 

130 
Opium culture in China, 172 
East Indian, 194 
extract, Chinese method 

of preparing, 126 
production in 1889, 172 
tincture, adulterated, 71 
Ox-gall pills, 105 
Oxygen, easy preparation 
of, 69 
generator. Pollack and 

Wilde's,* 27 
Kipp's apparatus for 

generatmg, 196 
preparation in small 

quantities, 35 
use in emergency cases, 
120 
Ozokerite, in Utah, 109 



Pancreatin, 190 
Paper pulp, pharma- 
ceutical uses, 8 
Pdpra, 183 

Paraffin, solubility of, 9 
Paregoric, assaying, 155 
Paris Exposition, 98 

exhibition, excursion 

to, 77 
exhioition, tickets for, 
77 
Parthenicine, 36 
Paste, label, 230 
Pastilles,* 185 
Patients, wishes of, 2 
Pepsin, 21 

estimating, 26 
pills, 105 

preparation of pure, 26 
tests, 168 
Peptone-pepsin, 22 
Peptones, examination of, 

215 
Perfumery, formulae, 213 
Petrolatum, German impor- 
tation of, 108 
Petroleum, Caucasian, 149 
Pharmaceutical Congress, 
177 
machines,* 225 
Pharmacy law, a new, 98 
Pharmacopocia, 
Austrian, 177 
changes in Brit., 15 
convention for revising, 

78 
Croatian, 77 
Criticism of the Ger- 
man, 95 
German, 162 
Germ€Ui, supplement, 

225 
International, 175 
Netherland, 77 
Swiss, 158 
Phenacetm and lactic acid, 
35 
poisoning, 193 
properties and uses, 11 
testmg for antifebrin, 52 
Phenylhyarazin. as test for 

glucose, 31 
Phenyl-urethane, 207 
Phosphorus manufacture, 
195 
pills, 105 
Photo-micrographs,* 133 
Pichi, 67 

examination of, 163 
Picroadonidin, 106 
Picrotoxin as antidote to 

morphine, 75^ 107 
** Piesse & Lubm^s pistachio 
nut face powder," 5 
I Pill coatings,* 153 
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Fills and their preparation,^ 
81 
how to mass them, 103 
** Pinaud's face powder," 15 
** Pinaud's rice powder," 16 
Pink-root, Demerara, 32 
Pipette, automatic,* 171 
Plants, collection and pre- 
servation,* 166, 181 
medicinal, of the Argen- 
tine Republic, 204 
poisonous, of Califomia, 

201 
with dulcifying proper- 
ties, 212 
Plaster of Paris, hardening, 

84 
Platinum, Canadian, 109 
chloride, test of, 115 
consumption of , 107 
Podophyllum Emodi (Wal- 

Uch), 183 
Poison bottle, Hermes',* 6 
Poisonous plants of Califor- 
nia, 201 
Poisons, care of,* 48 
"Pomade Hongroise," Vo- 

macka's, 14 
Pomatum, an ideal, 209 
Porcelain, to perforate, 64 
Potassa, tests, 92 
Potassium acetate, pills of, 
103 
antimoniated, test of, 114 
chlorate and ferrous 
iodide, incompatible, 
36 
chlorate as an explosive, 

116 
chlorate, decomposition 
in presence of oxides, 
68 
chlorate, test for, 92 
iodide, adulterated, 71 
iodide, pills of, 105 
iodide, tests of, 95, 114 
iodide, vehicle for, 80 
nitrate, test of, 114 
permanganate, pills of, 

105 
permanganate, solubil- 
ity, 86 
permanganate, test of, 

114 
sulphocyanide, test of, 
114 
Prescription file, 137 
general directions, 2 
scales, 24 , 
Prescriptions, altering, 1 
ownership, 3 
repeating, 2 
Protopine, 230 
Prussian blue, solvents for, 

91 
Pyrethrum flowers in Cali- 
fornia, 212 
Pyrodin, 33 

in psoriasis, 163 
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lUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Abortif acients, laws 
against, 139 

Acid, arsenious, and cre- 
osote, 139 

Acid, carbolic, solution 
of crude. 179 

Acid, sulpnethylic, 219 

Aitkin's svrup, 39 

AlkaH, definition, 160 

Alkaline, definition, 160 

Alumina, silico-sulpho- 
calcite, 159 

Anunonin, 169 

Analgesine, 200 

Anatomical p r e p a r a- 
tions, preserving, 199 

Antimony, estimation in 
organic compounds, 
59 

Antipyrine, 200 

Areometer, definition, 
120 

Aroma, definition, 138 

Arsenic in organic com- 
pounds, estimation, 59 

Aureoline, 139 

Beef -peptone, 199 

Benzm as a cleaning 
fluid, 58 
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QuCBiBS AND Answers. 

Bile, Oliver's peptone 

test, 159 
Botanical paper, 118 
Bouquet, aennition, 138 
Brandy^ artificial, 199 
Carbonic acid from fer- 
mentation, 99 
Carlsbad salt, artificial 

and natural, 120 
Cascara sagrada, 118 
Cement, aquarium, 199 
Champagne cider, 79 
Chartreuse, 178 
Chemical equations, 178 
Chloralurethane, 198,;^8 
Chloralamide, 239 
Clemenshall salt, 58 
Coal-tar saponine (Le- 

beufs), 58 
Cocaine h^drochlorate, 

crystallizing, 89 
Coca wine, 219 
Cold cream, 232 
Coster's Paste, 20 
Creosote, 220 

and arsenious acid, 

139 
covering taste of, 118 
Diethvl-sulphon-d i m e - 

thvlmethane, 216 
Diethylsulphon-methyl - 

ethyl-ethane, 219 
Dional, 219 

Dorvault's I'offlcine, 199 
Easton's syrup, 39 
Eau de Meusse des 

Cannes, 19 
Exalgine, 138 
Florida water, 80 
Friedrichshall salt, 58 
Fruitessences, manufac- 
ture, 99 
Gliricin, 40 
Guajacol, 159, 220 
Hair tonic, 219 
HensePs tonic, 79 
Hostetter's bitters, 118 
Hydroxylamine, 19 
Ink eraser, 139 
red, 58 

rubber stamp, 100 
**Iodine Number" 

(Huebrs), 80 
Iodoform and nitrate of 
silver, reaction, 
118 
sUk, 199 
Iron, acetate, tincture 
of, 159 
citro-chloride. 100 
tincture, aaminis- 
tration of, 159 
Jayne's expectorant, 58 
Jujube paste, 79 
Kola nut and paste, 118 
Ereuznach salt, 58 
Level of liquids in tanks 

and casks, 19 
Leather, bleaching and 

polishing, 58 
Limejuice, 179 
Liniment, 20 
Liquor carbonis deter- 

gens, 58 
Listerine, 19 
Mercaptan, 219 
Mercaptol, 219 
Mercury, ureated, 159 
Morrhuol, 138 
Methozin, 200 
Microphotographic ap- 
paratus, 19 
Mildew spots, removal, 

178 
Milk, sterilizing, 20 
Mineral salts, artificial, 

58 
Mistura Fuscus, 58 
Morphine, Armitage's 

test, 58 
Naphthalol, 39 
Narceine, artificial, 39 
Nepenthe, 199 
Nickel for culinary ves- 
sels, 39 
Nux vomica, tinct., 219 
Ointment, comp. eye, 

199 
Oleite, 39, 99 
Opium assay, 178 



Queries and Answeiks. 

Paraffin coating for 

wooden vessels, 79 
Paraldehyde, 100, 200 
Peptone, Catillon's, 179 
Perfumery, works on, 58 
Phenyl -dimethyl-p y r a- 

zolon, 200 
Phenylhydrazin test for 

urine sugar, 39 
Phosphorus paste, 40, 

180 
Photographic dry platies, 

99 
Polysolve, 99 
Potassium biniodide, 100 
metabisulphite, 20, 

39; 218 
nitrite, 40 

permanganate, pills, 

39 

Prescriptions, difficult, 

19, 99, 119, 138, 199, 232 

Pycnometer, definition, 

120 
Pyrazolin, 200 
Pyrazolon, 200 
Quinine tincture, comp., 
232 
tooth powder, 180 
Hademacher^s tincture, 

169 
Rat poison. 40 
Beicnenhall salt, 58 
Bepercolation, 178 
Boot beer, 139 
Salts, manufacture of C. 
P., 139 
preventing creeping 
of, 118 
Selters water, 100 
Silver nitrate and iodo- 
form, reaction, 119 
Simulo, 59 
Soap, oxgall, 199 
Sodmm chloroborite, 118 
mercaptide, 219 
nitrite, assay, 40 
silicate, 118 
Solanine and potatoes, 

159 
Solvine, 39 

Solutions wliich dete- 
riorate by contact 
with air, preserva- 
tion, 19 
volumetric, 138 
Sonmal, 219 
Sozodont, 138 
Sozoiodol, 40, 118 
Sponge tents, 58 
St. Yves' salve, 199 
Sublimate dressing, pre- 
venting change m, 79 
Sulphurates, 19 
Sulphonal and congen- 
ers, 219 
Tetronal, 219 
Toddy, 79 
Tooth- powder, quinine, 

180 
Trional, 219 
Typhoid urine, Ehrlich's 

test, 118 
Uralium, 219 
Urea, estimation, 79 
Urine, test for sugar, 39 
Volumetric solutions, 
efl^ectof temperature, 
160 
Wax, diluent for, 20 
Wine vinegar, 99 

bouquet and aroma, 
138 
Yeast, alcoholic, 80 
Yerba santa, syrup, 39 
Quillaia, tincture, 49 
*'Quina Laroche Ferrugi- 

neux," 36 
Quinidme, detection of, 54 
Quinine and antipyrine, so- 
lubility of. 102 
lactate for hypodermic 

use, 88 
orcinol-sulphate, 213 
pills, 106 

resorcinal-sulphate, 213 
salts, systematic exami- 
nation of, 54 
sulphate, Austrian phar- 
macopoBial test, 229 



Quinine, variations in price 
of, 12 

66 r> adam's MicrobeKiller," 
IX 210 

Reactions of some new reme- 
dies, 152 

Reagents, testing purity of, 
44, 72, 92 

Receivers, mode of graduat- 
ing,* 83 

Resin, pine-wood, reaction 
for, 180 

Resins, ancient Elgyptian, 14 
in pills, 106 

Kesorom as test for nitrates, 
13 

Rhamnus Pursh., active con- 
stituents, 203 

Rhubarb, assaying, 156 
pills, 106 

Rhus aromatica as remedy 
for enuresis, 15 

''Ricksecker's face powder," 
16 

Rimmers face powder, 15 

'^ Roache's embrocation." 15 

RoBBiNS, Dr. Chas. A., death 

of, 117 
"Rosaline," 15 

Rosin, powdered, preserva- 
tion of, 15 

Saccharin, a new, 36 
as an antiseptic, 180 
behavior of animals 

towards, 167 
commercial, 177 
French objections to, 14 
impurities in, 140 
Bachet mixture, 53 
Saffron, adulterant, V, 229 
Salicylates and antipyrine 
incompatible, 102 
preventing after-taste, 
15 
Salol as an antiseptic, 135 
camphor, uses, 1^ 
in chorea, 75 
Salts, insoluble, in pills, 105 
pills containing crystal- 
line, 104 
Salve, freckle, 32 
Sarsaparilla, Guatemalan, 
212 
Jamaica, source of, 187 
Sawdust, carbonized, for fil- 
tering, 15 
Scale, the largest, 75 
SoHLiOKUM, Oscar, death of, 

139 
Sea-sickness, treatment, 87 
Seidlitz powders, 71 
Senega, test for, 216 
Shaker for laboratories,'*' 67 
Sherry, adulteration, 86 
Sideroxylon dulcificum, 212 
Sign boards, East Indian, 

Silver, nitrate, test, 73 
Simulo, failure of attempted 

cultivation, 229 
Snuff, coryza, 217 
Soda, test of, 114 
Sodium and anunonium 
phosphate, test of, 115 
bicarbonate, adulte- 
rated, 71 
bicarbonate in pills, 106 
bisulphite, test of, 114 
• carbonate, test of, 114 
Castner's process, 156 
chloride, test of, 114 
chloroborate, 25 
citrate, solution (correc- 
tion), 137 
dithioealicylate, as sub- 
stitute for salicylate, 
229 
nitrate, manufacture, 

196 
nitrate, test of, 115 
nitrite, test of, 115 
sulphite, solubility, 45 
tungstate, test of, 115 
Soldainrs reagent for glu- 
cose, 51 
Solutions, nature of, 207 
Somnal, characteristics, 229 
Specific gravity, definition, 
94 



Specific gravity of insoluble 

substances,* 31 
Spectacle lenses, cutting, 215 
Spices, adulteration of, 68 
disposition of exhausted, 
6 
Stain, cedar, for white wood, 

15 
Starch, iodide, 173 

wax as an excipient, 132 
St. Etienne arsenical waters, 

200 
Still with condenser,'*' 171 
Strophanthin, 70 

characteristics and man- 
ufacture, 109 
Strophanthus, 206 

commercial varieties, 

108 
constituents, 40 
seeds, 9 
Strychnine and brucine in 
nux vomica, separate 
estimation of, 224 
color test, 110 
from brucine, separat- 
ing, 91 
hypophosphorousacid as 
a solvent, 215 
Sublimate antiseptic paper, 

167 
Subliming apparatus,'*' 83 
Sugar, artificial, 56 
globules,* 187 
milk. North German, 229 
milk, solubility, 36 
Sulphates, volumetric deter- 
mination, 111 
Sulphonal, administration 
of, 53 
increased demand for, 

108 
manufacture, 65 
preparation of, 209 
value of variouff samples. 

Syrup, hydriodic acid, 101 
for consumptives, 173 
phosphate of iron, 5 

Talcum as remedy in diar- 
rhcsa, 18 
Tape-worm pills, 86 

worm remedy, Persh's, 
14 
Tar as deodorizer of iodo- 
form, 230 
Taraxacum pills, 104 
Tared filters, apparatus for 

weighing on,* 53 
Tattoo-marks, removal, 25 
Tetrahydro-beta-naphthaly - 

mine as a mydriatic, 135 
Tetramethyl-paraphenyline- 

diamine, 28 
Tetra paper, Wurster's, 28 
Thalline tartrate, as a rem- 
edy in Ronorrhosa, 14 
Theophylline, 65 
Thermostat,* 65 
Thiocamf, as disinfectant, 

144 
Thiol, 32 

as substitute for ichthy- 

ol, 108 
nature, manufacture, 
and uses, 109 
Thymol, test for, 142 
tooth powder, 173 
Titration apparatus,* 27, 

209 . 

Trade interests in Qermany, 

209 
Trt^acanth, conunerce in, 

Troches,* 185 
Turpentine baths, 230 

Uralium, 86 
Uranium, 212 
nitrate, 115 
Urea, estimation,* 63 
Ureameter, Sayre's,* 170 
Urine, composition of nor- 
mal, 30 
determination of cuiti- 

pyrine in, 216 
facilitating microscopic 
examination of, 134 
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Vapor and draught cbftttx- 
ber,» 187 
Vaseline, German importa- 
tion of, 108 
solubility of, 9 
** Veloutine," formula, 16 
Vermicelli, examination for 

foreign colors, 187 
Vermin preventive, 36 
Vemonia ni^tiana as sub- 
stitute for ipecacuanha, 57 
Vemonin, 14 



Voice loaenge (Hinkle's), 
88 

^^ \T^arner's Tape Cure," 

WashJbottle, Slatter's,* 9 
Washine-powders, composi- 
tion of, 217 
Water analysis, rapid, 62 
Water-bath,* 87 

bath, constant, 207 
bath regulator,* 26 



Water bath. Symons* con- 
stant level,* 7 
Clarke's soap test of 

hardness, 111 
distilled (Ph. Ger.), 112 
Weights and measures, 22 
Wine, currant, 12 

from berries and dried 

grapes, 50 
production of the world, 

176 
raisin, 60 



*' WoodhouBe's Indelible 
Ink," 58 

Wool fat, 148 

V"east, preservation of, 196 

Zinc and iron, compound 
solution, 62 
chloride, test of, 116 
test of, 115 
valerianate in pills, 106 
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